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Technology of the future. a 
Dedication of the past. 


Seiko,the quality watchoftoday. — | 
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There is one place in today's world where two vital traditions. ; j 
merge to perfection. : s os p 
At Seiko. à; CUN ue 

One is the tradition of proud handcraftsmanship and untiring 
skill often feared lost in these pressured times. 

The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 
sophisticated micro-electronic technology. 

Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures its 
standards of quality by making all parts of every Seiko watch. 

This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 


the quality watch of today: Seiko. 
EIKO 


K., Hattori & Co,, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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Gatsby in Hollywood 


Sir / Your coverage of The Great Gatsby 
[March 18] omitted a great irony in the pro- 
duction of the movie. In his novel, F.S. Fitz- 
gerald removes the facade of wealth by por- 
traying how it can corrupt morals, foster 
waste and breed human carelessness, Ab- 
surd how his admonishment to “beware the 
American dream’ is so carelessly discarded 
by the makers of this monetary extravagan- 
za. | question if they did indeed read the 
book. : 

(MRS.) MARIE M. COLLIN 

Colts Neck, N.J. 


Sir / With or without a supersell. Fitzger- 
ald's Gatsby is a masterpiece. I for one ex- 
pect to see a masterpiece, not because "Bal- 
lantine's was there," but because Scott was, 
If Yablans, Evans, et al., have remained 
true to Fitzgerald’s Gatsby, Paramount will 
have its blockbuster; if not, no amount of vi- 
sual beauty can save it. 

GREGORY A. BONOVETZ 

Minneapolis 


Sir / The anticipation of seeing Robert Red- 
ford as Gatsby, his dream of being reunit- 
ed with Daisy about to be realized, has my 
emotions gripped sufficiently to make me 
want to rush to see the film. The spin-offs 
have nothing to do with my reason for want- 
ing to go. I just want to see Redford play 
that scene and enjoy it as I feel my heart go 
pitter-pat! 

MRS. DAVID R. WALKER 

Stockton, Calif. 


Sir / Choosing Mia Farrow to play Daisy 
Buchanan is like casting Mickey Rooney as 
Albert Einstein. 

LEONARD D. HART 

Billerica, Mass. 


Pat and Lady Bird in '76 


Sir / Incorruptible leaders are in short sup- 
ply. There are few men who qualify, and 
even fewer women. India has its Indira Gan- 
dhiand Israel has its Golda Meir, but whom 
do we have? 

Pat Nixon and Lady Bird Johnson. 
that’s who. These intelligent and capable 
citizens have been exposed to all the sordid 
aspects of politics and have been stained by 
none of them. They have never compro- 
mised their integrity. Republicans should 
nominate Pat Nixon for President in 1976. 
Democrats, nominate Lady Bird Johnson. 

ELIZABETH BROCKMAN 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


| Gruesome Places 


Sir/ The article “Invoking the Gods" 
[March 18] was certainly interesting and, 
to a classicist struggling to bring about a re- 
generation of interest in classical literature 


Address changes and subscription inquiries should 
be mailed to Subscription Department, TIME Mag- 
azine, CPO Box 88, Tokyo, Japan. TIME Asia is 
published weekly by Time Inc., 541 N. Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 60611, U.S.A. Second class 
Postage paid at Chicago, Illinois and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription price in individual coun- 
tries listed elsewhere. Additional pages of regional 
editions numbered or allowed for os follows: Na- 
tional $1-S2, Vol. 103 No. 14 4 
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and culture, might at first blush appear to 
be a sign of unimagined success. But alas, 
from the tenor of your report it would ap- 
pear that Theologian Miller has very little 
understanding of the nature of the Greek 
gods. Ancient Greek culture was awash in 
divine identifications that had to do not with 
figures of myth but with what, to us, are sec- 
ular realities, for example Euripides' beau- 
tiful line, "Recognizing one's friends is also 
a god." The Greek mind saw divinity ev- 
erywhere, which may be what modern fans 
are responding to. but that included a lot 
of gruesome places. 

It may well be that polytheism harmo- 
nizes more accurately with the ways of the 
actual human psyche, but it is a tawdry 
oversimplification to view it as a cure for 
all that ails men's hearts and souls. 

DOUGLAS J. STEWART 

Waltham. Mass. 


Sir / Polytheism is the answer. After all, in 
this age of specialization. what professional 
specialist wants to entrust his destiny to a 
monotheistic Jack of all trades? 

J. WARNER MILLS III 

Alexandria, Va. 


Broader Jury Needed? 


Sir / It appears that eleven of the 23 Wa- 
tergate grand jurors are Federal Govern- 
ment employees, and that 17 of the 23 are 
blacks [March 11]. Should not these Dis- 
trict of Columbia grand juries, dealing as 
they do with national matters, be selected 
to provide a more representative cross sec- 
tion of the American people? 

RICHARD A. DIERCKS 

Mound, Minn. 


What Daughters Do 


Sir / In your article on Prosecutor Jaworski 
[March 11] you state: "Their son Joe is a 
lawyer in Houston; their daughters Joanie 
and Claire are both married." Some time it 
would be refreshing to see a statement like 
"What does she do? She sculpts and reads 
Dostoevsky. Her brother is married." 

MARCIA A. SCOTT 

St. Louis Park. Minn. 
= Daughter Joanie Worrell is a housewife 
who raises quarter horses and thorough- 
breds with her husband, She is also a vol- 
unteer in a Houston hospital. Daughter 
Claire Draper is a housewife who works 
with achurch group to improve conditions 
in a Houston jail. Joe Jaworski is married. 


Fenced In 


Sir / Your story about the residents of Lei- 
sure Village who built a fence around their 
community [March 11] reminds me of how 
Greeley. Colo., built a fence around the city 
in 1871. It was built to protect the city gar- 
dens and crops from the livestock of neigh- 
bors and farmers outside, and it was nec- 
essary for the Colorado legislature to act 
favorably before the townspeople were al- 
lowed to close the gates at night. The fence 
lasted until 1874, when it was sold. 

STOW L. WITWER 

Greeley, Colo. 
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of efforts to employ such methods. The pro- 
g'is rightfully attributed to Psychologist 
John Dailey of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration, Washington. 

DAVID G. HUBBARD. M.D. 

Dallas 


Eurhope 


Sir / I do believe the United States of Eu- 
rope will be much harder to establish than 
the United States of America was. But are 
you sure the American people have always 
had more real faith [March 18] in their gov- 
ernment than the Europeans? Such an as- 
sertion makes me laugh when the White 
House is still struggling to get rid of the poi- 
sonous Watergate thorn and when only a 
minority of Americans still trust their some- 
what bewildered government. 

We may have sick governments, but 
at least they do not face impeachment. The 
main point is that many of us Europeans 
have faith in our common future—if not in 
our governments—even if some backbiters 
will claim there is still no Europe but mere- 
ly a Eur-hope. 

JEAN-MARIE BOCOURT 

Heilly, France 


The Press and Nixon 


Sir / Harry Reasoner recently took TIME 
to task on ABC-TV for certain instances of 
its obsessional and below-the-belt reporting 
on Watergate, which he said had betrayed 
the canons of both objective and ethical 
journalism. 

It was predictable that sooner or later 
TIME would begin to pay the price for its ed- 
itorial overinvestment in the destruction of 
the President. That price, as Reasoner not- 
ed, is the loss of journalistic prestige and 
credibility. How ironic, and how fitting, that 
a distinguished media colleague and certi- 
fied Nixon critic like Reasoner should blow 
the whistle on Time for its phobic Water- 
gate reporting! 

No President of the U.S. except Lin- 
coln (in retrospect, now to be considered an- 
other impeachable character) has ever been 
more savaged by the press than Nixon. For 
one solid year the press has been beating 
on him mercilessly. And he has shown that 
he can take it and take it and take it, with 
cool and courage. But few journalists 
—none on TiME—have had even the sports- 
manship. no less the journalistic objectivity. 
to report that whatever Nixon is or is not, 
he is one helluva gutsy fighter. To be sure, 
the capacity to take punishment as well as 
dish it out is not widely associated with jour- 
nalists. which is no doubt why they do not 
recognize it as a virtue in Nixon. 

Pity. Because when, or if, the New 
York and Washington press succeeds in 
knocking out Nixon, the country is going 
to need an even tougher President, for 
America's economy and world prestige are 
bound to take the count along with him. 

CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 

Honolulu 


Kidnap Insurance 


Sir / Itgave mea shock of recognition when 
I read that Lloyd's of London is issuing 
kidnap-insurance policies [March 18]. 

As I noted in my book Kidnap: The 
Story of the Lindbergh Case, in 1933, when. — 
a wave of kidnapings followed the abduc- : 
tion of the Lindbergh baby. many wealthy 
Americans requested Lloyd's to provide 


RroflaAumor them with a hedge azan possible abduc- 
Sit / “The Politics of Terror" [March 4]at- — tions by introducing kidnap-insurance pol- 
tributes to me the celebrated “skyjacker icies, and Lloyd s obliged them. 
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The maximum protection Lloyd's of- 


fered an adult at that time was $100, 00: 
the maximum for a child was the sum E. 
for the Lindbergh child, recovered dedi 
$50,000, Thus kidnap insurance was not 

"all but unheard of a few years ago as you. l 
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weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the í ing and the accompanying list omitted the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly aac aids in addition first and original streaker he was the Dutch, | in 
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Sir / I thought the U.S. had laws punishing 
indecent exposure and immorality. Appa} 
ently there are none or nobody caresso en- j 
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force them. How corrupt American socie | > A 
is becoming! |. of 
ALFRED BARNES YORDAN PR 
Ponce, Puerto Rico i d 
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Before a TIME story goes to press; staffers attempt to verify every 
fact in it—a painstaking process that would be impossible without 
our reference library. Reporter-Researcher Sue Raffety, while check- 
ing this week’s cover story on worldwide inflation, came across Writ- 
er James Grants observation that the ancient Lydians invented me- | 
tallic money. She called Head Research Librarian Harold Lateiner É 
who, after finding three encyclopedias in conflict, confirmed the state- ~~ 
ment by consulting two major texts on the history of money. Elapsed 
time: 15 minutes. 

Lateiner has been through this kind of thing before. He has been 
with the library since its birth in 1929 and has seen it grow from a 
small, quiet reading room to one of the largest journalistic research fa- 
cilities in the world. Its 14 research librarians field more than 100,000 
queries a year from Time Inc. people (53,000 last year from TIME 
alone). Presided over by Chief Librarian Benjamin Lightman, the li- 
brary holds extensive mi- ack natstean 
crofilm records of TIME 
correspondents' dispatch- 
es, plus 500,000 highly 
specialized file folders 
containing countless mil- 
lions of newspaper and 
magazine clippings (sam- 
ple subjects: children's 
motels, underwater paint- 
ing, women astronauts). 
There are also some 
75.000 books. including 
all standard reference 
works and such useful ex- 
otica as A History of the 
Umbrella and A Dictio- 
nary of Angels. 

Despite this sea of in- 
formation, the answer to the average query is fished out in only ten 
minutes or so because the librarians know precisely where to look. 
When Mildred Lenhardt was asked recently whether real wages in 
Britain had risen between 1860 and 1920, she found out—in two min- 
utes—that they had. Other typical questions: whether John Adams 
wore breeches or trousers to his Inauguration (trousers); and what 
color Winston Churchill’s famed “siren” suit was (sky blue); whether 
Japan was importing most of its oil from the U.S. just before World 
War II (it was). i 

Outsiders might imagine that the work is tedious. Nonsense, 
says Lateiner, who, after 45 years, still finds the chase for facts 
“very exciting.” Some of the most interesting challenges are the 
handful of queries that cannot be answered quickly. Lateiner spent 
half a day in 1961 discovering that the line "Victory has a hundred 
fathers and defeat is an orphan. quoted by President Kennedy, 
comes from the diary of Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s For- 
eign Minister. Only in 1968 did Bartlett's Familiar Quotations get 
around to listing it. 
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First of all, on TWA's 
Ambassador Service’ flights to 
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The dimensions of détente, includ- 
Í ing its ground rules and responsibilities, 
| have disturbed many Americans ever 
| since Richard Nixon declared it the key- 
‘stone of his foreign policy. Not that 
anyone really doubts or deplores the ad- 
vantages of peaceful accommodation be- 
tween the world's nuclear superpowers. 
Rather, there are persistent fears about 
the Soviet determination to use détente 
| not as a pathway to peace but as an eas- 
lier route to political and military ad- 
| vantage. One constant concern is that 
| agreements on limiting strategic weap- 
| ons will eventually work against the U.S. 
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KISSINGER GREETED BY BREZHNEV 


Another is that for the sake of preserv- 
ing détente, the U.S. has become almost 
a partner in immorality. Washington, 
Maintaining that peaceful relations with 
Moscow are paramount and that it has 
no business interfering in Soviet inter- 
nal affairs, looks the other way when 
Moscow expels dissenters like Solzhe- 
nitsyn and compels dissatisfied Soviet 
Jews to remain. 
| Concern over détente increased last 
week after Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
Singer’s latest visit to Moscow. Kissinger 
left Washington with high hopes for 
progress in the three days of negotia- 
| uons, specifically with regard to the sec- 
; end round of the Strategic Arms Lim- 
| tation Talks and more generally in the 
| brittle areas of Middle East relation- 
i ships, military-force levels in Europe 
and U.S.-Soviet trade. But hopes were 
deflated by the unexpectedly hard line 
On the part of Soviet negotiators. By the 
time Kissinger headed for home—and 


etur 
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his wedding (see THE U.S.)—he was vis- 


t on the Road to Détente 


lomatic bridges. For Nixon, who counts 
on strong accomplishments abroad to 
offset political problems at home, the re- 
sults could only be disheartening. What 
was to have been a triumphal presiden- 
tial trip to a Moscow summit in June to 
sign a SALT II agreement may now turn 
intoa slugfest to reach any kind of agree- 
ment at all. 

At the outset, the negotiations ap- 
peared to justify Kissinger's optimism 
and confidence. Since this was the Sec- 
retarys sixth trip to Moscow in two 
years, the Russians were sure-handed in 
orchestrating what they now call Op- 


JERROLO SCHECTER 


Once the meetings began. however, 
serious differences surfaced. Items: 

SALT il. Buoyed by assurances from 
Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 
that progress was possible, Kissinger 
hoped for a "conceptual breakthrough" 
in offensive missiles. In the SALT I agree- 
ment of two years ago, the two sides 
agreed on temporary numerical limits 
for ICBMs and submarine-launched mis- 
siles and limits on anti-ballistic missile 
systems. The U.S. was allowed 1,054 
land-based missiles and 710 submarine- 
launched missiles. v. the Soviets’ 1.618 
land-based missiles and 950 submarine- 
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eratsia Kissingera. Sleek convoys of Zil 
and Chaika limousines flowed between 
the Secretary’s guesthouse in the Lenin 
Hills and the Kremlin’s Spassky Gate. 
Tables groaned under caviar, salmon, 
sturgeon, steak, beef Stroganoff, fruits 
and Georgian wines. There was even a 
special celebration for Kissinger's 
daughter Elizabeth, who was traveling 
with her father and who turned 15 in 
Moscow. She received a birthday cake 
from the American embassy, a present 
from Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezh- 
nev and VIP seats for herself and Broth- 
er David, 12, at the Moscow Circus. 
When the talks got under way, 
Brezhnev was as cheerful as the Mos- 
cow sun flooding his office. He confided 
to U.S. newsmen that he still smokes at 
a furious pace in spite of a cigarette case 
with a time lock on it that he keeps hid- 
den in his desk. Referring to the fact 


that Pepsi-Cola will soon be distributed 
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"Oh, yes, we're expecting him in June. Say, is that fellow St. Clair any good?" 


KOMETO USSR | 
ESIDENT 


launched missiles. The Soviet advantage 
in numbers of missiles was presumably 
counterweighed by U.S. superiority in - 
accuracy, sophistication and numbers of 
nuclear bombs, since more U.S. missiles 
carry multiple warheads. : 
Last week's discussions were aimed 
at extending the 1972 agreement into 
the field of multiple independently tar- 
geted re-entry vehicles—clusters of nu 
clear warheads that can be fired togeth 
er but aimed separately. The U.S. stil 
leads the Soviets in MIRV technology ar 
total number of warheads, while the So- 
viets have a strong edge in throw weight. 
or the ultimate explosive force that its: 
larger missiles can land on a target. 
aim was to find a formula for what Ù 
negotiators call “essential equival 
The U.S. wants to set a limit on ! 
payload carried by land-based. 
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ulas that’ d create genu- 

een their nuclear forces. 


i Ki 
— that “there was no breakthrough, but 
we made definite progress. There's a 
chance for agreement but no guarantee. 


homeward flight from Moscow: “It did 
not go as far as Dobrynin had said it 
might. Perhaps the Secretary was too op- 
timistic in following his lead." 

THE MIDDLE EAST. The Soviets are 
unmistakably furious at Kissinger's suc- 

. cessful solo diplomacy in arranging the 
disengagement between Israel and 
Egypt. They are angry not only. because 
ofthe resulting loss of Soviet face and in- 
crease in U.S. prestige, but also because 
of what they consider a calculated in- 
sult by Kissinger. When he and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko were 
traveling in the Middle East in Febru- 
ary. they complained. Kissinger avoided 
meeting with him. The State Depart- 
ment counters that before he left Wash- 
ington, Kissinger agreed to meet Gro- 
myko, but never received a reply. 

The Soviets are also annoyed with 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat be- 
cause of what they see as his lack of grat- 
itude for Soviet arms. Said one Soviet 
host at a party for the visiting Amer- 
icans: "Sadat with Kissinger is like a 
woman who opens her dress and offers 
: herself.” Sadat replied in kind. In an in- 
i. terview last week with the Beirut news- 
paper Al-Anwar, Sadat said the Soviets 
had deliberately deceived him by tell- 
ing him that Syria had agreed to a cease- 
fire on the first day of the October war. 
Kissinger agreed to reinstate consul- 
tations between the superpowers over 
the Middle East. But he dodged a Brezh- 

- pev request that forthcoming disengage- 

ment talks between Israel and Syria be 
shifted back to Geneva so that both su- 
perpowers can participate. If that hap- 
pens, Kissinger fears, a settlement would 

. be delayed or even doomed. Last week 
Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 

arrived in Washington for the beginning 

of these disengagement talks, carrying 
with him maps that outline a proposed 
Israeli withdrawal of twelve miles on the 
Golan Heights, with a U.N. buffer zone 
and a no-man's land between Syrian 
troops and new Israeli positions. Forces 
on both sides would be thinned out as 
€y have been in the Sinai. An ex- 
lange of P.O.W.s first, however, is an 
eli prerequisite. 

DE. The Soviets are eaper for in- 

rade with the U.S., but they 
it long-term, low-interest credits 
om Washington to finance it. These 
ve been blocked in Congress by Sen- 

' Henry Jac trade-bill amend- 


Observed one high U.S. diplomat on the : 


- mestic predicaments of their own 
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Moscow SER 1 
status. meaning lower tariffs." ; 

The trade talks indirectly reflected 
an issue that hung over the entire 20 
hours of discussion: Watergate. The So- 
viels said Kissinger had assured them 
that Nixon would not be impeached, 
much less convicted. But for all their 
public insistence that Watergate does 
not concern them, the Soviets, with their 
shrewd understanding of power, per- 
ceive Nixon as standing on shaky 
ground. It is not Moscow's policies but 
the President's powerlessness to pressure 
Congress, the Soviets told their U.S. vis- 
itors, that has tied up tha trade bill. As 
the talks wore on, it became increas- 
ct 
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MINUTEMAN III TEST-FIRING 
Not necessarily a love feast. 


ingly evident that Moscow has decided 
to move slowly until it has a better idea 
of what might happen in ,Washington. 
Obviously the Russians will not hesitate 
to use Nixon's domestic discomforts as 
a lever for international gain. 

Watergate is a less significant fac- 
tor in other areas of U.S. foreign rela- 
ions, but that could quickly change. 
While Europe is trying to avoid embar- 
rassing Nixon, its present mood of ir- 
ritability with Washington is not help- 
ing him; a Nixon decision to postpone 
a spring visit to the Continent brought 
no real regrets. Peking sees Nixon's pre- 
dicament as a sign of internal Amer- 
ican weakness, but the Chinese have do- 
The week's events in Moscow were 
a buffeting for détente, but not a fatal 

ashing. Pro ded that progress seems 

Be y rn 


oundation ChennAlantarangotd jt may well be scuttled by th 


- American relations irreversible," Ne, 


peachment inquiry—it will probably 
clude talks at Pitsunda, Brezhnev 
Black Sea hideaway. late in June, i 
In a formal communiqué at thee 
of the meetings, both sides pledged Re 
pursue "the established policy aimeg.* 
making the process of improving Sovig 1 


ertheless, before his departure, Kissing 
also used one exchange of lunchtime jj 
licities to issue a careful warning: B 1 
attempt to take advantage of each oth 
er, attempt to blackmail each other 
deal with each other from a strong pg 
sition, theré cam be no peace. We can 
bring about lasting peace if we deal wig, 
each other cooperatively and recogni 
that neither can gaii a permanent stra. 
tegic advantage, either militarily or po. 
litically, anywhere.” As Kissinger like 

to stress, détente is not necessarily a loye 

feast, but it is nothing at all if either” 
side tries to turn it into a device for uni. 
lateral rather than mutual gain. Le. 


BRITAIN | 
Not Soaked, but Damp | 
Britain's Tories were Andersu $2 
ably apprehensive. Foronething.bushy| pe 
browed Denis Healey, the new Chan) wi 


cellor of the Exchequer, had warned thal! eg 
when Labor came to power there would) gi 
be “howls of anguish from the rich” and). or 
that he would squeeze them "until the’ a 
pips squeak.” For another, shortly be, re 
fore Healey brought his first budget to, (2 
the House of Commons in the tradition] $) 
al red leather dispatch box bearing the) ar 
monogram VR (for Victoria Regina), il — pc 
was announced that under Conservative, a 
leadership the nation had suffered the’ . te 
worst monthly trade deficit in its history, vi 
— $1.02 billion in February. "ye 

Not surprisingly, as the Commons) ar 


assembled on Budget Day last week; iisi di 


mood was far different from the palmy! re 
days of Empire, when members turned, w 
out in top hats and tails. Two young TO)! — W 
M.P.s, Hugh Dykes and Robert Adley, th 
tried to capture the mood by appearin) — € 
in blue Mao jackets--appropriately ais| 


tere attire, as one of them explained. fof, — 
“the first socialist budget of our parliei — !$ 
mentary careers.” 3 ^ 
If some Tories were expecting ttt $ 
worst, however, Healey did not oblig? 
them. Sipping brandy and water to fO q 
tify himse!f during his 2-hour 20-mit) Y 
ute message. he elicited the most a n 
Buished howls not so much from the nie M 
as from left-wing Laborites, especià h m 
union members.who had been demant" — y 
ing far more radical reforms. Neverth® — c 
less, leaders of the Trades Union C% ; x 
gress gave Healey a critical benefit b 


the doubt, thus at least temporarily lei 
ening the chance of inflationary sth 


_ While Healey did not soak the D* 
did get them a litle wet, The bag 
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TORIES IN MAO JACKETS 


HEALEY WITH BUDGET BOX 


YOUKLATIVG NO. 


Pips squeaked, stocks plunged and pensioners smiled. 


iest on the biggest earners. Thus, a 
$25,000-a-year earner who had been 
paying roughly $8,000 a year in taxes 
will now pay about $500 more. Those 
earning $7,200 and under will pay mar- 
ginally less. There will be heavier levies 
on luxuries such as liquor (48¢\more for 
a 26-oz. bottle of gin, to $6.24), ciga- 
rettes (12€ more a pack, to 78e) and beer 
(24€ a pint, to 48e). Meanwhile, nearly 
$1.2 billion in subsidies will be spent in 
an effort to reduce retail food prices (es- 
pecially bread and milk) by a targeted 
average of 6%. A new gift levy will put 
teeth in Britain’s inheritance tax. Pre- 
viously, gifts bestowed a minimum seven 
years before death were not subject to 
any taxation; now they will be. In ad- 
dition, resident foreigners who do not di- 
rectly receive their income in Britain 
will be taxed on 50% of that income any- 
way. (In the past, this loophole meant 
that an American working for a U.S. 
company in London could have his sal- 
ary deposited in a New York City bank, 
thus largely avoiding both U.S. and Brit- 
ish taxes.) Pensions will also increase. 
A single retired person will collect about 
$24 a week, a $5.50 increase. 

No Clear Mandate. Though Lon- 
don's stock market tumbled to a twelve- 
year low after Healey's message, his tax 
and spending proposals fell far short of 
the radical redistribution of wealth. to 
which Harold Wilson's Labor govern- 
ment is pledged. Public spending was 
budgeted for a $1.7 billion inerease (in- 
cluding the food subsidy), but the sum 
will be covered more than twice over 
by higher taxes. This exercise in re- 
straint won praise even from the author- 
Itative Financial Times, which rated the 
budget "none the worse for being or- 
thodox and unglamorous.” i 

The budget had to be just that be- 


cause Harold Wilson i$ leading the GE. in BEDI ore UK Rang Co 


minority government in 45 years; with 
only 301 out of 635 seats in the Com- 
mons—17 shy of a majority—the party 
has no clear mandate to carry out its 
full campaign manifesto. Even if Labor 
had won a landslide, however, it prob- 
ably would have avoided radical inno- 
vation, at least until Britain's economy 
was in less parlous shape. Said Healey, 
who produced the budget in “the most 
exhausting three weeks of my life” in- 
stead of the normal six months: “It is a 
delicate, different and dangerous busi- 
ness, taking over the steering wheel 
when the coach is hurtling downhill out 
of control. Too sudden a lurch could pro- 
duce an accident we are trying to avoid.” 

Things are not all bad. A number of 
major commercial banks displayed their 
confidence in Britain by granting it the 
biggest loan in its history—$2.5 billion 
—to cover the trade deficit. The Labor 
government ended the coal miners’ 
strike and along with it, the three-day 
work week. Despite the short week, most 
manufacturers were still able to get four 
days of production because of uncharac- 
teristic cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor, and workers wages 
dropped only about 4.6% because of un- 
employment compensation and guaran- 
teed-annual-wage provisions, But the re- 
duced week did cut output by 10%. 
costing Britain the confidence, and per- 
haps the orders, of foreign businessmen. 

The budget left unresolved whether 
the economy should be stimulated to 
keep unemployment from climbing be- 
yond the present 500,000 level, or re- 
trenched to cool Britain's already des- 
perate inflation. It is running at 13.2% 
and climbing (see cover story in ECON- 
OMY AND BUSINESS). Unsure how to ne- 
gotiate such rapids, the Chancellor has 
laid plans to deliver a second budget 
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"Sooner or Later—All” 


In the poisonous atmosphere of 
Northern ireland, life is particularly 
precarious for those in "mixed" Prot- 
estant-Catholic marriages. Many such 
families have been hounded by terror- 
ists bent on enforcing strict Segregation: 
Last week one "mixed" family lost its 
fifth member in the past 18 months. 

John Hamilton. 46, was a Belfast 
Protestant working among fellow Prot- 
estants in the hard, exclusive domain of 
the shipyards. The father of one child, 
he lived a politically uneventful life with 
hi8 wife Lily, who happens to be a Cath- 
olic. Two of their relatives were also 
stained by mixed marriages. That, ap- 
parently, was more than enough to make 
Hamilton and the rest of his family 
suspect. 

The systematic terror began in Oc- 
tober 1972, when Hamilton’s nephew. 
James Patrick McCartan, a Catholic. 
was dragged from a wedding party by 
members of a still legal Protestant vig- 
ilante force, the Ulster Defense Asso- 
ciation, A pathologists report and the 
confession of his killer indicate that Me- 
Cartan was taken to a U.D.A. club, 
where he was battered in the face with 
pick handles. stabbed repeatedly, then 
hoisted by his ankles to a roof beam and 
dropped head first to the floor below 
—all in an apparent effort to gain in- 
formation. McCartan, his killer said, 
groaned out the names of one or two 
"LR.A. [Irish Republican Army] mem- 
bers" before being driven to à remote 
spot and shot three times in the head. 

Head Wounds. Soon afterward, the 
family began receiving threatening let- 
ters. "Remember," said one, "sooner or 
later—all.” Last March Hospital Guard 
David Glennon, 45, a Catholic cousin of 
Mrs. Hamilton, was found shot in the 
head. On New Years Day, another 
Catholic cousin, John Whyte, 24, a laun- 
dry presser, was shot dead by a sniper. 
Lily Hamilton was saying good night to 
her brother, Noel McCartan, 26, a labor- 
er, when a gunman fired two quick 
bursts and Noel fell dying in front of her. 

Mrs. Hamilton was admitted to a 
hospital for shock, and she was still there 
one night last week when her husband 
headed nervously home from a local 
pub. Minutes later. John Hamilton was 
found dead a few yards from their door- 
step, a single shot through the head. 

A British government study released 
in February concluded that since 1969 — 
such intimidation, mainly directed 


against Catholics, has caused at least — 


60.000 of Greater Belfast’s 500,000 peo- 

ple to abandon their homes for safer - 
— meaning segregated—neighborhoods. 
Even Belfast’s housing authorities now 
recommend that “stray” families be 
moved away from “alien” neighbor- - 
hoods. The Hamiltons and McCartans — 


have had more than enough. “We're all _ 
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thinking of leaving.” said a ma 
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SCOTLAND 


“Once the black rain falls in Scot- 
land, Scotland will be free.” 

Some 300 years after a wandering 
Scottish mystic called “the Brahan Seer” 
made that Delphic statement, it is turn- 
ing out to be almost literally true. The 
“black rain” is about to fall from a vast 
array of oil rigs in the North Sea. Not co- 
incidentally, the country is undergoing the 
first widespread resurgence of national- 
ism in this century. One indicator of the 
new mood was the dramatic break- 
through scored in February s British elec- 
tions by the Scottish National Party, a 
modest fringe group for most of its 40- 
year history. Claiming, among other 
things, that "it's Scotland's oil,” the 
S.N.P. won 22% of the Scottish vote and 
seven seats in Parliament. Last week the 
Scottish Labor Party—a branch of the 
British Labor Party that holds a major- 
ity in Scotland—reversed a 16-year rec- 
ord of adamant opposition to home rule 
in favor of an elected assembly for Scot- 
land and direct control over all its oil rev- 
enues. While the Conservatives do not go 
that far, some influential Tory strategists 
favor a stronger "Scottish identification." 
But politics is only one aspect of the 
emerging mood, as TIME Correspondent 
William McWhirter discovered on a tour 
of the country. His report: 


CHILDREN PLAYING IN GLASGOW SLUM 
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There are no demonstrations,'no un- 
derground armies of the night, no'threats 
of violence in the air. Indeed, the na- 
tionalist campaign in Scotland is being 
conducted rather like a civilized divorce 
proceeding, as befits a people who pride 
themselves as much on what they re- 
press as what they show. “You can't live 
day to day with your own rage," says 
Neil Kay, 25, a graduate student in eco- 
nomics at Stirling University and a Na- 
tionalist activist. "If we're going to do 
anything, we are going to do it by ra- 
tional and reasonable methods." 

The case for greater autonomy is 
gaining surprising strength. It is built 
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When the Black Rain Falls 


upon both a Scottish sense of unique. 
ness and a fear that if affairs are left to 
drift, Scotland will be in deep trouble. 


Fishermen worry that with Britain’, | 


membership in the Common Market 
they will be powerless to prevent incur. 
sions from European fleets. Residents of 
towns touched by the offshore oil boom 
are anxious about the soaring inflation 
brought on by, among other things, sud- 
den prosperity, population growth and 
shortages of housing and services. 

There are as well the grating fric- 
tions between two neighbors hat were 
joined in 1707 under Queen Anne but 
are now in a distinctly unequal relation- 
ship. The Scots still sardonically call 
themselves England's "last colony," and 
their irritations range from their coun- 
try’s being described as one of England's 
"regions" to the hordes of wealthy Eng- 
lishmen—dubbed "white settlers" by 
Scots—seeking cheap summer homes in 
the Highlands. 

Greater Glory. The greatest obsta- 
cles to Scottish independence in the past 
have come from the Scots’ own jaun- 
diced view of themselves, as plain and 
prickly as the thistle, the Scots' emblem. 
For centuries they have resented their 
position as a nation of 5 million people 
with its own language, democratic tra- 
dition and legal system, but without so 
much as a single self-governing polit- 
ical body. "We have an entire nation 
that has been submerged into believing 
it is inferior," says Author Robert Shir- 
ley, 46, of Edinburgh's Heriot-Watt Uni- 
versity. Recalls Hugh MacDiarmid, the 
country's greatest living poet: “When I 
was in school, you were punished if you 
lapsed into the Scots dialect. You were 
never taught much more about your own 
country than, of course, what a great 
'thing it was to have been handed over 
to the greater glory of England." 

In characteristically understated 


and laconic fashion, the Scots about five | 


years ago began to feel a new sense 0 
confidence. “The Nationalists,” says Ed- 
inburgh Journalist Chris Baur, “began 
meeting all over the country, gathering 
in groups of 15 or 20, just talking about 
policy and the issues and enjoying them- 
selves.” North Sea oil, with its promise 
of doubling the country's revenues from. 
whisky (some $250 million annually in 
sales to the U.S. alone), ships, foodstuffs 
and tartan knits, became the Nation 
alists’ crunching argument. With annu- 
al profits of $1.5 billion expected to flow 
in from the North Sea by 1980, the Na- 
tionalists argued that Scotland could 
manage without the economic suppot 
that Westminster has poured into the 
country since the mid-’60s. 

The clamor for control—or at least 
a big share—of North Sea reserves W3 
accompanied by a rising sense of cul 


tural pride as, in the words of Scots Folk- 
aridlesist Hamish Henderson, “a civilization 4 


eat t Digitiz 

claws itself back to life. The blue cial 
white Scottish flag is increasingly flown. 
The Drybrough brewery prints the flag 
on its export cans, while the brewer of 
Tennent's lager pushes the slogan: “It’s 
good ... Its satisfying ... It’s Scot- 
üsh." Scots revel in the fact that the 
couniry's soccer team qualified for the 
World Cup final this year while Eng- 
land's did not 

Certainly much of the sentiment for 
independence is tied to the Scots’ feel- 
ing that they would be better off with- 
out the dead weight of England's colos- 
sal problems. “England is bankrupt and 
has nowhere to go,” says Robert Cur- 
ran, 50,a recently returned émigré. “Our 
whisky alone could float the govern- 
ment.” Many Scots resent the fact that 
they hold few influential positions in the 
south, while Englishmen control many 
of the best jobs in Scotland. Despite net 
emigration losses totaling nearly 2096 of 
the population since the mid- 50s, the 
Scots suffer an unemployment rate twice 


|. as high as, and a standard of living 12% 


lower than, the rest of Britain. Despite 
the idyllic beauty of much of Scotland, 
cities like Glasgow are scarred by ugly 
slum districts. 

Vehicle of Expression. The Scots 
view the English as wanton spendthrifts 
locked into an immutably snobbish class 
system. By contrast, they emphasize 
their own rough candor and their belief 
in a radical kind of social justice. "The 
only class accent in Scotland," says Poet 
Sorley Maclean, “is the English one.” 

Even so, it is a long way from na- 
tional, uniqueness to abolishing a cen- 
turies-old political union. In the words 
of Margot MacDonald, a Nationalist 
leader in Glasgow's Govan district, the 
movement is more a “vehicle of expres- 
sion" than a fully articulated political or- 
ganization. Though it is gaining recruits 
at a rate of 1,000 a month, the S.N.P. 
has not yet won over a majority of Scots. 
Instead of independence, many would 
be satisfied—and may indeed prefer 
—the formation of a Scottish parliament 
Operating within the framework of con- 
tinuing union with England. Most im- 
portant, nobody can reasonably expect 
the British to abandon North Sea oil, 
which Westminster sees as the basis for 
solving its own economic woes. 

Despite the unlikelihood that it will 
achieve its ultimate aims for some time 
to come—if ever—Scottish nationalism 
is being discussed, in this most empir- 
ical and skeptical of countries, as Scot- 
land’s first significant political move- 
ment of the past 50 years. At the very 


“least, the movement has revitalized the 


Scots’ sense of their own uniqueness. 
Poet MacDiarmid recalls a statement by 
Robert Louis Stevenson that "there are 
no adjacent péoples in the world so ut- 
terly and inalterably opposed to each 
other as the Scots and the English." To 
MacDiarmid the lesson to be drawn 
from Stevenson's insight is this: “All I 
want to do is widen the difference. Scot- 
land must now play its part.” Ever grow- 

D? numbers of Scotsmen agree. 
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FRANC 


Most Likely to Succeed 


The sequence was all too familiar. 
First there was the announcement from 
the Elysée Palace that the President was 
not well. Then came the news that yet 
another dinner, this time for the dip- 
lomatic corps, was being canceled and 
another meeting was being postponed, 
a crucial one scheduled for this week 
with West German Chancellor’ Willy 
Brandt. Finally, despite the insistence 
of his aides that Georges Pompidou was 
not seriously ill,* popular suspicion that 
he would resign and plunge France into 
an electoral campaign gained fresh 
ground 

The latest uncertainty comes at a 
time when French foreign policies are 
under consistent attack abroad. The 
Bonn meeting with Brandt, which has 
now been postponed until late April or 
early May. was regarded as especially 
urgent in view of the Common Market's 
increasing disarray and the growing rift 
in the Atlantic Alliance. At home, Pom- 
pidou's government is beset by alarm- 
ing inflation, aggravated by the oil cri- 
sis, and the threat of widespread labor 
unrest. 

Most observers assume that Pompi- 
dou will not remain in office until his 
seven-year term ends in 1976. This as- 
sumption inevitably has fueled specula- 
tion about his successor in the Elysée. 


More than that, it has put the contend- 


ers in the peculiar situation of having 
to jockey for position without appearing 
eager to take advantage of the Presi- 
dents illness. So far, Pompidou has 
anointed no one to succeed him. But the 
odds are overwhelming that the next 


man to wear the medal and sash of the ` 


Président de la République will be one 
of three contenders: 


VALÉRY GISCARD D'ESTAING, 48, 
Finance Minister off and on for nine 
years, has directed France's fortunes 
with a finesse that, despite the current 
troubles, has not only endeared him to 
the patronat—the French business es- 
tablishment—but at the same time won 
him the respect of the man in the bis- 
tro. An urbane and brilliant economist, 
he is the only presidential contender 
who currently holds national office. That 
helps Giscard by giving him regular pub- 
lic exposure, but it also thrusts him into 
the firing line on problems such as un- 
employment (only 1.9% last year but in- 
creasing) and inflation (currently about 
13% a year), As a result, he has dipped 
slightly in recent polls, although French 
voters still rate him highest (58%) 
among politicians with the “greatest 
future." . 

Though he is not formally a Gaull- 
ist, Giscard is reportedly also rated 


*Some experts believe that France's President may 
be suffering from multiple myeloma, a debilitat- 
ing disease of the bone marrow. His puffy fa- 
tures are probably a side effect of cortisone 
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"most likely to succeed" by Pompidou 
himself. The French President respects 
Giscard's brains and owes his own suc- 
cessful 1969 bid for the presidency to 
the support of Giscard's Independent 
Republicans, a small swing party (62 
seats in the 487-member National As- 
sembly) that almost always lines up with 
Pompidou's U.D.R. (Democratic Union 
for the Republic). But old-line Gaullists 
have not forgiven Giscard for urging a 
non vote in the 1969 referendum that 
forced De Gaulle to resign. Thus when- 
ever Giscard seems to be flying too high, 
prominent Gaullists like former Premier 
Michel Debré start shooting at him. So, 
occasionally, does Pompidou; there are 
reports that the President wrote in-the 
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CHABAN-DELMAS 


 Giscard's last anti-inflation 
gram, t good enough.” 
~ JACQUES CHABAN-DELMAS, 59, is a 
former general in the French Resistance 
whose easy charm and dashing self-con- 
fidence have injected a Kennedyesque 
touch of glamour into Gaullist politics. 
Mayor of Bordeaux since 1947, Chaban 
—the Resistance code name that he for- 
mally adopted after the war—is also a 
former Premier. The perfect Gaullist? 
| Not quite. For one thing, Chaban ad- 
1 vocates widespread reform (“the new so- 
ciety,” he calls it), ranging from gov- 
ernmental decentralization to increased 
social security benefits—policies that 
. are anathema to some Gaullist funda- 
mentalists who want to hold down gov- 
ernment spending. Moreover, his rep- 
utation is still clouded by a whiff of 
scandal: in July 1972, Pompidou ousted 
him as Premier.after it. became 
known that he had taken advan- 
tage of legal loopholes and paid 
no income taxes on his $30,000 
salary in the years from 1966 to 
x 1969. 

Pompidou makes no secret 
of his disdain for his former Pre- 
mier. “Perhaps J can't elect the 
candidate of my choice,” he 
reflected recently, “but I can 
3 defeat whom I dont want” 
——. —Jmeaning Chaban. Chaban, 
however, has picked up other 

important support, notably from 
is Debré, who has endorsed him 
for President. As a prelude to an 
eventual campaign for presi- 
dent, Chaban has assembled a 
brain trust of advisers and think- 
ers, but so far he is deliberately 
keeping a low profile. Says an 
a aide: “Why should he start tak- 

= jinga position on every issue that 
- — — pops up? He can only lose." 

FRANÇOIS MITTERRAND, 57, 
also a former Resistance leader, 
is. France's foremost Socialist 
and a formidable vote getter. 
- From 1946 to 1958 he held elev- 
en Cabinet posts in various pre- 
Gaullist governments, and he 
wonan extraordinary 4556 of the 
- popular vote against Charles de Gaulle 
in the 1965 presidential election. A 
shrewd and brilliant tactician, he led his 
rejuvenated party last year into a pow- 

rful coalition with his old foes, the 
Communists, to give the Gaullists their 
strongest challenge yet. While the 
U.D.R. hung on to its majority in the As- 
ji nbly, the leftist union finished in a 
lead heat with the Gaullists (46%) in 
the popular vote. ; 

— Jn recent months, Mitterrand has 
| well-publicized meetings with West 
rmany's Willy Brandt and Egypt's 

Sada ooed the support of 
romises of tax reforms, 
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Malraux: The En 


At 72, André Malraux remains the 

archetypical questing man, still casting a 
fiercely brilliant eye on man's fate and 
mankind s shifting perceptions of art and 
politics. His latest book, La Tête d'Obsi- 
dienne, is a bestseller in France, even 
though it is heavily philosophical. In it, he 
reflects on art and civilization— Eastern, 
Western, African, pre-Columbian, pre- 
historic. TIME Correspondent Paul Ress 
visited the author in the Paris suburb of 
Verrieres-le- Buisson, where he lives in a 
villa surrounded by sweeping lawns and 
old cedars. Ress's report: 


Propped on tables and chests of 
drawers were unframed paintings by. 
Braque, Chagall and Rouault, and pho- 


LAFFONT—SYGMA 


AUTHOR-POLITICIAN ANDRÉ MALRAUX 
Unfinished novels, unfinished men. 


tographs of Malraux's own beloved cats. 
Once a chain-smoker, he has given up 
cigarettes and alcohol and looks young- 
er than he has in years. “Did you know,” 
he asked, "that the Mona Lisa hung in 
the bathrooms of Frangois I, Louis XIV 
and Napoleon?* Francois 1, well, that 
was normal because he bought it from 
Leonardo. It was not so logical in the 
case of Louis XIV, because in his reign 
the great painter was Raphael, And in’ 
Napoleon’s day, Leonardo was thought 
of as a second-rate painter." 

__ A first-rate novelist himself, Mal- 
raux confided that he is no longer writ- 
ing fiction. “Of the great novelists of my 


. generation," he asks, “who is? Heming- 


gotri 


of a Civilization 


way did not finish his last novel, Gide 


did not write a real novel in the last tg, SOP 
years of his life. Sartre abandoned qj, | 2" 
novel. So have I. €l tou 
“Why? I do not really know. Perhap gre 

j n 


because the novel calls for a strong nar. ot 
rative power. Narration today has been! 
replaced by the image. The publicizeg 


and televised violence of everyday exi | E 
tence, hijacking and all sorts of minor | 14: 
events that used to be a mystery for the WS 
novelists in the past have helped to kj) | us 
the narrative novel. I mean a certain | A 
kind of novel with which we are all fa. | x 
miliar—going from Balzac to Tolstoy | T 
This sort of narrative novel had already | box 
received a blow with the publication of | of. 
Madame Bovary. Do you know what Al |. en 
exandre Dumas’ reaction was when he |. all. 
read Bovary? He told his son, ‘If thatis | one 
what literature has become, we've had ! do 
it" And right he was! Just compare Bo- | 
vary with The Three Musketeers,” j 
u 1 w 
. History will decide whether Mal- | 
raux is a novelist, art historian, political | H 
figure, or all three; at the very least he, "^ 
will be remembered as the man who | 
scrubbed the monuments of Paris. “Thad | thi 
asked myself why Paris was so sad. The | qu 
great architecture of Paris dates from the | no 
17th and 18th—gay centuries. But the | mc 
dirt had blacked out the shaded tones. | tra 
When we washed them the colors re- | coi 
appeared. One day when I was Min- | ab 
ister of Culture, General de Gaulleasked | me 
me how the cleaning was coming along. | the 
‘Famously,’ I replied. ‘Let me show you | an 
the Cour Carrée of the Louvre.’ We | gre 
$tood in the middle of the courtyard. | rai 
Half of it was grimy black, the other | pe 
half a gleaming white, The general) he 
looked back and forth and then let out di 
a loud whistle. It was the only time! | Be 
ever heard General de Gaulle whistle. | ag 
Malraux hastened to add that he, fr | - 
one, does not consider the scrub-up his |. m: 
supreme accomplishment, “My greatest | bu 
coup,” he said, “is that the Restaurant, ca 
Lasserre in Paris created Pigeon André | th 
Malraux to outdo another restaurant, ha 
Le Grand Véfour, which had pea a 
Pigeon Prince Rainier.” Sir 
BN 


\ From a bantering tone, Malraux | 
turned skeptical on. the subject of the} thi 
hour—Europe. “It does not exist.” | 
said, “and never has. It is the last ° 
the great myths. Europe is a pink spo!” 
on the map. [In the Middle Ages ! 
was] decided that there was a Europe) ^ 


because there was Christianity. Chris | €X 
tianity was serious. Europe is a dream p Su 
—for Europeans but also for others. || M 
would like to know just how serious) J 
the American dream of Europe Was | B, 
Did the leaders of America really ev" yj 


believe in it?” The notion of a Eu. 
o 
e 
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ure in Europe today? "Cher monsieur, 
he answered with a rare grin, "the nov- 
el is in bad shape today, and so is Eu- 
rope. We are nol finishing our novels, 
and God is not putting the finishing 
touches on great men. The last of the 
great men of our day is Mao, and he is 
not in Europe.” 
n 

Malraux feels the end of an era clos- 
ing in. "Something started around 
1450," he said. "The conquest of the 
world by Europe, followed by coloniza- 
tion. It is we who discovered the world. 
Nobody discovered us. This era lasted 
for 500 years. The year 1950 marked the 
end of the period. India became free in 
1947; Mao came to power in 1949. In my 
book there is the perspective of the end 
of a civilization, just as we were at the 
end of the Roman Empire. We are actu- 
ally between civilizations—the colonial 
one and a decolonized one—which we 
do not really know yet, but only sense." 


WEST GERMANY 


Help Wanted: Spies 


Bored with your job? Well, there's 
this outfit in West Germany that has 
quite a few positions. available, offering 
not only security, fringe benefits, pro- 
motion and good pay, but also foreign 
travel and exciting assignments. Ac- 
cording to an eight-page brochure avail- 
able‘at government employment offices, 
men and women are needed:in more 
than 40 professions—from map makers 
and pharmacologists to computer pro- 
grammers and historians. The eyebrow- 
raiser is the address to which pros- 
pective applicants should write: the 
headquarters of the Bundesnachrichten- 
dienst, or Federal Intelligence Service, 
Bonn’s equivalent of the Cla. What that 
agency wants to hire is spies. 

Advertising for cloak-and-dagger 
men and women may sound strange, 
but the BND, as the agency is generally 
called, maintains that it works. Since 
the search began six months ago, there 
have been hundreds of applicants from 
a variety of backgrounds. The biggest 
single group is young lawyers (sniffs a 
BND personnel officer: “Lawyers think 
they can do anything"). Most of the ap- 
plicants were weeded out early, includ- 
ing one 13-year-old aspiring James 
Bond. This week a handful of survi- 
vors will be selected for training after 
final tests for IQ, language ability and 
extemporaneous-speaking talent—pre- 


, Sumably on the assumption that spies 


must sometimes talk their way out of 
tight places.. Most will fill routine as- 


' Signments at BND headquarters in the 


Bavarian village of Pullach. But a few 
will be sent out as “spooks.” 

. Though other intelligence agencies, 
including the CIA, run public advertise- 
ments to recruit technical specialists and 
other personnel, such candor is a bizarre 
turnabout for the BND, which has been 
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of the ashes of Nazi Germany’s mili- 
tary intelligence. The “Gehlen Organi- 
zation” was as mysterious as its found- 
er, who generally stayed behind the 
wire-topped, 10-ft. concrete walls at Pul- 
lach and refused to be photographed. 
But the old guard, including Gehlen 
himself, finally retired; and new recruits 
for an organization of 5,000 people could 
no longer be found by the traditional 
word-of-mouth method. 

Gehlen’s successor, Gerhard Wessel, 
60, first attempted to remedy his grow- 
ing staff shortages with blind newspap- 
er ads: “Multinational company with 
worldwide operations seeks multilingual 
executive assistant willing to travel." 
Other multinational companies, howev- 
er, outbid him with more intriguing ads 
and better pay. In desperation, Wessel 
decided to go public. He ordered his 


jor function previously had been to keep 
the BND out of the news, to thrust it 
into the limelight instead. 

Unreconstructed intelligence * men 
protest that this is no way for a secret. 
organization to behave. They argue that 
the BND can now be infiltrated by coun- 
terspies armed with nothing more le- 
thal than an application form. One an- 
swer to that, of course, is that the BND 
was unable to keep out double agents 
even when it was most secretive. To 
Gehlen's embarrassment, in the 1950s 
the Soviets stocked his organization with 
so many former SS intelligence men 
that Moscow had to do its own per- 
sonnel work. When too many coun- 
terspies became concentrated in certain 
BND departments, the Kremlin pres- 
sured them to seek transfers elsewhere 
in the organization. 


Supersecretive since the postwar dayso jb 
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Grande Dame on Sale 


From the moment when Mme. 
Charles de Gaulle smashed a bottle of 
champagne across her bow 14 years ago, 
the 66,000-gross-ton luxury liner France 
has reigned as the seductive grande 
dame of the seas. The 1,035-ft. liner, 
longest in the world, could carry as 
many as 2.044 passengers amidst the 
splendor of spacious staterooms and 
marbled public salons. Her first-class 
dining room, where white-tied captains 
spooned out gargantuan portions of cav- 
iar, was praised as “the best French res- 
taurant in the world.” 

Speed, however, has proved to be a 
more marketable commodity than ele- 
gance. Never able to divert enough pas- 
sengers from the jets, the France lost $24 
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million last year and could lose three 
times as much in 1974 because of soar- 
ing fuel costs. Thus, although the French 
attach great importance to symbols of 
national prestige, the Minister of Trans- 
port announced last week that the gov- 
ernment could no longer "ignore the 
pressing economic problems of the day." 
The subsidies to the ship, which is two- 
thirds government-owned, will end this 
spring, and the S80 million France will 
be put up for sale— probably for $15 mil- 
lion. One possible customer is the Arab 
League, which would use the ship to 
transport pilgrims to Mecca. That would 
be a more dignified fate than that of the 
United States, now mothballed, and the 
Queen Elizabeth, destroyed by fire as she 
was about to be converted to a floating 
university in Hong Kong harbor. 
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UGANDA - | 
Threnody for the Rebels 


The signal was to be a Tennessee 
Ernie Ford recording of Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers played first thing Sunday 
morning over Radio Uganda. On hear- 
ing the hymn, conspirators outside 
Kampala would know that Uganda's er- 
ratic. xenophobic President, General Idi 
(“Big Daddy") Amin Dada, was dead 
and would move to consolidate the coup 
d'état in the countryside. Last week, 
right on schedule, a- "special request" 
was phoned in to the station and the 
hymn went out over the air waves. But 
instead of signaling the demise of 
Amin's brutal dictatorship, it turned into 
a threnody for the rebels. 

The abortive coup was the most se- 
rious attempt to overthrow Amin since 
he seized power from President Milton 


UGANDA'S GENERAL IDI AMIN (1973) 
"If you are unhappy, kill me." 


Obote in 1971 and won instant popu- 

larity with Uganda's masses by expel- 

ling 50,000 Asians who had chosen Brit- 

ish over Ugandan citizenship when the 

country became independent. The up- 

rising was apparently both tribal and re- 

ligious 1n origin. In a nation that is less 

: than 10% Islamic, Big Daddy, a Mos- 

lem, gave the choicest spots in his 

: 15,000-man army to semiliterate Mos- 

| Jems from his own Kakwa tribe. To fill 

other vacancies, he recruited some 2,000 

- members from the neighboring—and 
‘largely Christian—Lugbara tribe. 

j Fatal Mistake. But Amin's bloody 

purges of enemies real and imagined 

claimed at least 20,000 lives—and per- 

haps as many as 90,000—and finally 

- convinced the Lugbaras that their turn 

targets. was bound to come. Sure 

&bugbara soldiers and officers 

earing from barracks Jast 

ns of others were slapped 

Makindye prison out- 
pe 
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side Kampala on conspiracy charges. 
Last month the bullet-riddled body of 
Lieut. Colonel Michael Ondoga, who as 
Foreign Minister was the highest-rank- 
ing Lugbara in the government, was 
found floating in the Nile. 

It seems likely that Amin had On- 
doga killed to provoke a rebellion and 
hence justify a purge. If true, the scheme 
worked because the Lugbaras decided 
to move. Brigadier General Charles 
Arube, a Christian member of Amin’s 
Kakwa tribe, joined the conspiracy be- 
cause he was worried by Big Daddy’s 
purges of the Christian Lugbara, Acho- 
li and Langi tribesmen. Arube was also 
irritated when he recently returned 
from a military course in the Soviet 
Union to find that a Sudanese merce- 
nary had supplanted him as acting chief 
of staff. 

The plans last week called for an as- 
sassination squad to ambush Amin at 

, his house on Kampala’s Kok- 
olo Hill. But.when the squad 
arrived shortly after mid- 
night, Amin was not there.* 

Meanwhile, some 70 Lug- 
bara soldiers rolled up to the 
headquarters of the Malire 
mechanized battalion in 
Kampala, commandeered a 
tank, blasted down the door 
and looted the armory. But 
instead of moving immedi- 
ately to secure strong points 
in the capital, they made in- 
stead for Makindye prison to 
free Lugbara colleagues. It 
was a fatal mistake. Amin 
rounded up loyal troops and 
counterattacked. Arube was 
surprised by pro-Amin sol- 
diers, who shot and killed 
him. 

With Arube dead, along 
with 70 other soldiers and ci- 


By mid-afternoon, Big Daddy 
was touring the town in an 
open Jeep, waving happily to 
; passers-by. Then started the 
grim business of reprisals. At least 500 
people are known to have been execut- 
ed so far, mostly Lugbaras. A féw were 
killed by firing squads; others were shot 
in the knees, doused with gasoline, and 
set afire, or trussed up and tossed alive 
into Lake Victoria or the Nile to drown 
or be devoured by crocodiles. 

Shortly after the attempted coup, Big 
Daddy told the Malire mechanized bat- 
talion: “If you are unhappy with me, 
then kill me or make me resign and don't 
disturb the people at night by running 
about shooting." The odds are that soon- 
er or later someone will pick up that 
challenge. ; 


“The day before, he had divorced three of hi 
b , he [ is four 
Moslem wives. Senior Wife Miriam, sister of a for- 
me Foreign Minister, who fell out with Amin and 
in the country last year; Second Wife Kay, a Lug- 
n and a cousin of Lieut. Colonel QOndoga; and 
Third Wife Nora, related to a cousin of ex-Pres- 
ident Obote. The remaining wife, Madina, Amin 
Says, was given to him as a gift in 1971; she ap- 


; parently has no political ties to any Amin enemy 
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vilians, the coup collapsed.” 


FRICA 


A Feast for Vultures 


Across Africa's broad chest, frg 
Senegal to Ethiopia, the worst drou 


of the century continues to cut a 4000. | 


mile swath of devastation. After si 
years of light rainfall, nearly one-third 


of the 51 million people who live in this 
band from the Atlantic to the Red Seq | 
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are threatened by starvation. Not even | 


a good rainfall this season can end ihe | 


tragedy, so wasted is the land and sọ 


slight the prospect of a bountiful har. | 
vest. Worst hit are Ethiopia and the six | 
nations of the arid Sahel (Mali; May. | 
ritania, Senegal, Upper Volta, Niger anq | 


Chad). 


Sahel’s principal rivers, the Senegal | 
and the Niger, have fallen to their low. | 
est levels since the start of the century, | 
Lake Chad has evaporated to one-third | 
its normal size and has actually sepa. | 
rated into four parts. The fishing village | 
of Bol, once a lakeside settlement, today | 
looks out on a vast wasteland of parched | 


scrubgrass stretching 18 miles to the wa- 


ter. The lake's fish catch has been | 
halved, creating a protein deficiency.| 
that aggravates an already short supply | 
of grains. In northern Chad, nomads are | 


eating boiled tree bark and roots. 


Visitors to the area, like U.N. Sec- | 


retary-General Kurt Waldheim, are vis- 


ibly shaken by what they -see: emaci- | 
ated adults, children with distended | 
bellies, filthy refugee camps where over- | 
crowding has triggered epidemics of | 


measles, influenza and cholera. Reports 


TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs, who | 
has logged 7,000 miles touring the | 
drought area: “There are experts with | 
many years' experience in the Sahel who | 
see no end in sight to the cycle of | 
drought, famine and death. The Sahel's 

Tuareg nomads have a saying, ‘When | 
the camel collapses, the game is over. | 
For them, now clustered in refugee | 
camps and having seen their camels die | 


of starvation, the game is all but over." 


Starving Lions. The drought seems | 


to be moving southward. The usually 


lush tropical forests of the northern Ivo: | 


ty Coast, Ghana, Togo and Dahomey 
have received so little rain that their cof- 
fee and cocoa crops are far below nor 
mal. Nigeria’s peanut harvest has been 
cut by two-thirds. Animals as well as 
people are suffering. More than 3,000 el: 
ephants, lions, giraffes and buffaloes 
have starved to death in Cameroon’ 
Waza National Park. : 

à In Ethiopia, famine in Welo and 
Tigre provinces left nearly 100,000 dead 


last year; some people were so weak | 
“ened that when a rainstorm struck Des® ^ 


the capital of Welo, they drowned in * 
couple of inches of water, unable to raise 
their heads from the gutter. Now t 


drought is expanding into other areas 4 


In Hi arar province's Danakil Desert. 
nomadic tribesmen are in danger ? 


dying out as a race." Carcasses of theif 
cattle, sheep, goats and camels litter th 
desert; the surviving animals are ue 
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scrawny that cows, once worth $60DigitizedibyiArya Bene} houndatian Chanostienal ¢fanggitimake the investments necessary to 


the marketplace, now go for $3. “Ev- 
erywhere there are Danakil graves,” ca- 
bled Griggs, “small mounds covered 
with rocks to prevent hungry hyenas 
from digging up and devouring the bod- 
ies. Some Danakil dead have been found 
with dirt in their stomachs, evidence 
that they have tried to lick the ground 
for moisture. Only the vultures are 
fat.” 7 à 

Almost daily the Ethiopian govern- 
ment reports new pockets of drought 
and famine. Shóa province was thought 
to be receiving sufficient rain. Yet a re- 
cent government study found that near- 
ly 12.000 Shoans have died of starva- 
tion. Early this year, a Norwegian- 
church relief team came upon a small 
settlement in Sidamo province that was 
deserted except for 62 rotting corpses, 
all victims of famine. 

The Ethiopian government expects 
that it will have to provide emergency 
relief for 4 million of its 26 million peo- 
ple. Even the start of the spring rains 
may do more harm than good. In 
parched Harar province, four days of 
torrential downpours last month swelled 
the Awash River to 14 ft. above its nor- 
mal level, flooding thousands of huts, 
killing dozens of peasants; and washing 
away tons of the topsoil that the area 
needs if it is ever to recover. 

Last year a massive international re- 
lief effort, coordinated by the U.N.'s 
Food and Agriculture Organization, mo- 
bilized 471,000 tons of grain and $130 
million to keep most of Africa’s famine 
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| STARVING NOMADS & CATTLE IN UPPER VOLTA 


African Drou 


Niamey, capital of Niger, "1974 is going 
to make 1973 look like the horn of plen- 
ty," and even more will be required. So- 
liciting aid from such donors as the U.S. 
and the European Economic Communi- 
ty and transporting it to Africa are only 
part of the problem. Incompetence, cor- 
ruption and greed prevent much of the 
aid from moving quickly to the interior 
where it is most needed. In Mali, instead 
of distributing relief goods at no cost, 
some officials sold the grain to mer- 
chants, who then resold it at an enor- 
mous profit to their starving country- 
men. In Ethiopia, truckers have balked 
at transporting aid, preferring to haul 
other goods for higher rates. 

Malthusian Future. The region's 
backwardness and inaccessibility also 
impede distribution. A third of Ethio- 
pia's people live more than 20 miles from 
a road or rail track; once the rains begin, 
the few roads that do exist in Ethiopia 
and the Sahel will likely turn to mud. 
Relief authorities. are thus rushing to 
pre-position aid before the rains start. 
But the grain, piled uncovered, is easy 
prey for thieves, locusts, bush rats and 
the quelea quelea birds, which can con- 
sume up to twice their weight in food 
daily. If the leaders of the relief agencies 
try to airlift the emergency supplies, as 
they did very effectively last year, they 
will find that the 50096 jump in the price 
of airplane fuel in Africa may make the 
cost prohibitive. 

Emergency relief may buy time for 
Ethiopia, enabling its new government 


ght 


avoid future famines. The prognosis for 
the Sahel, however, is much worse. Even 
though the leaders of the six nations last 
autumn formed a committee that pre- 
pared a $700 million list of 126 develop- 
ment projects, including hydroelectric 
dams, deep wells and reforestation pro- 
grams, the Sahel’s chances of survival 
are uncertain. In the past six years the 
Sahara has crept continually southward, 
progressing as much as 100 miles in 
some places. If this is the result ofa basic 
change in weather patterns, then, ac- 
cording to a British meteorologist, “all 
mankind's efforts to halt the desert en- 
croachment of the Sahel will be futile." 

The region’s six nations, therefore, 
may be confronting a bleak Malthusian 
future in which the most basic needs of 
their populations will fatally outstrip the 
productive potential of the land. A U.S. 
intelligence analyst speculates, “We 
don’t know if the Sahel countries will 
even be here in ten years.” 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Day of the Vietvets 


By presidential proclamation, Viet 
Nam Veterans Day was observed last 
week, marking one year since the last 
US. troops left Nam—after a rankling, 
costly 94-year war. Yet the war's dev- 
astation was still making itself felt 
among many of the nation's 2.5 million 
Viet Nam war veterans. No fewer than 
23,000 are totally disabled. A full 10% 
of all veterans in the 20 to 24 age brack- 
et are jobless. The most bitter complaint 
for many centers on college and voca- 
tional education. They quite properly 
ask how a Vietvet is supposed to pay 
for tuition, books, rent and personal ex- 
penses on the present allowance of $220 
per month. 

An angry contingent of some 750 
veterans descended on Washington last 
week in protest, including six who oc- 
cupied the top floor of the Washington 
monument for 30 minutes. One of them 
noted that in contrast to the outpouring 
of federal aid programs and massive in- 
dustry drives to hire veterans after 
World War II, “Today, we are lucky if 
we gel a two-minute spot after the late 
movie, containing a rather banal ‘Don’t 
forget—hire the vet.’ " 

Though his Administration has been 
laggard in providing aid for the veter- 
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ans, President Nixon showed that at 
least he appreciates them. Said the Com- 
mander in Chief in a drum-thumping 
speech at the National War College: 
“Because they saw it through, because 
they did not quit, we, were able to ne- 
goliate an honorable end to the war at 
the conference table, which would not 
have been possible had they not served 
with distinction and courage to the end.” 
Many Vietvets, however, are now con- 
cerned about goals closer to home. A vet- 
erans’ lobbyist later complained that 
Nixon “didn’t once mention things that 
the country should be doing for the Viet 
Nam veterans.” Among their worthy 
goals: boosting education benefits, assist- 
ing the many vets still struggling. with 
psychological readjustment, and helping 
free thousands from drug addiction. 


Up a Tree 


Mrs. Penny. Stebbins, 34, of Bran- 
ford, Conn., took special joy from the 
giant copper beech tree on the vacant 
lot next to her home. Majestically soar- 
ing 60 feet, the century-old tree had be- 
come a landmark for the area and a 
meeting place for lovers; A common 
boast around the neighborhood was that 
such trees live as long as 500 years. So 
when the lot's owners decided to build 
a house on the property and began cut- 
ting down the tree, Mrs, Stebbins 
launched a valiant holding action. Per- 
haps taking a hint from the premiere ep- 
isode of TV's popular Apple's Way, in 
which the hero staged a tree-in, Mrs. 
Stebbins climbed into the tree last week 
and remained there twelve to 15 hours 
a day, vowing to keep up her vigil until 
the huge tree was granted a reprieve. 


By midweek she had gained the sup- ` 


port. of many neighbors, some joining 
her in the tree, others keeping the faith 
on the ground. 

Local authorities finally acted in the 
name of private property. Police and 
firemen succeeded in coaxing Mrs. Steb- 
bins down after seven days, and work- 
men then quickly felled the enormous 
beech. Though the tree was lost, Mrs. 
Stebbins claimed a kind of nuisance-fac- 
tor victory: "I think we've made a point. 
People may now think twice about cut- 
ting down a beautiful thing like that.” 


Listening In 
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2 
man's conference room, a curious form 
of commercial ritual begins: haggling’ 
over the price. An alert salesman Seng 
es the moment of truth when prospec- | 
tive buyers wish to be alone to discus, 
the price, and he discreetly leaves the 
room. The FBI, in raids on two subur. 
ban Baltimore dealerships, has discoy. | 
ered that such private dickering is some: 


ence rooms. CI 

One of the raided dealerships cus. | 

tomarily carried off the ruse with alarm- | 

ing ease: a salesman. would step outside | 

at the propitious moment, listen at a | 

monitoring panel in a nearby office un- | 
til his customers arrived at the figure [WA 

l 

| 

] 

| 

| 


they could afford, then return to clinch 
the deal. Several Maryland electronics- 
company salesmen have said that the. 
practice is widespread. One firm has in- 
stalled in auto dealerships throughout 
the state at least 100 intercom systems 


that can easily be converted into bugs. | Presi 
. jand. 
Bewitched and Bothered | ie : 


Even: hardened criminals in the )inipe 
Kansas state industrial reformatory in ja shi 
Hutchinson might have shivered a bit | subn 
when they learned the news: a self-pro- {iden 
claimed witch was in the prison. He was | tent 
not a convict but Robert J. Williams, |a ne 
45, one of the three staff psychologists. ' tle. - 
Williams is a member of what he calls. force 
the Gardnerian sect, an occult pagan- | from 
istic group that worships a two-headed. ; forn 
male-female godhead and. performs |. 
some of its ceremonies in the nude (and aen 
refers to both male and’ female mem: ; 9 l 
bers as witches). After the Wichita Eagle; Men 
and the Beacon ran the story last No] wha 
vember, Superintendent Kenneth Oliver ue 
was not exactly bewitched by the rev | fee 
elation. He fired Williams, arguing tha! die 
the psychologist had lost his credibility | "t 
with the convicts and. could not treat Bat 
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i: that chamber later this summer 


on? d remarks of Mike Mansfield, the 
e SVer-cautious Senate Democratic 


"mBSsted. is partly because of "the 


[WATERGATE 
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| Jt was a rough Watergate week for 
| President Nixon, A grand jury report 
jand a satchel of evidence on his role in 
‘the cover-up conspiracy were turned 
‘over to the House Judiciary Committee's 
impeachment investigators. Then, after 
Ja short delay, Nixon backed down and 
‘submitted to a subpoena for more ev- 
‘idence from Leon Jaworski, the persis- 
tent special prosecutor, rather than face 
a new, and probably losing, court bat- 
tle. Almost as surely, he will soon be 
forced to stop resisting similar requests 
from the impeachment committee 
for more tapes and documents. 
. Those setbacks for the Pres- 
ident occurred under the pressure 
of rising public protests from 
; members of Congress against 
i what appeared to them to be le- 
, Balistic maneuvering by the White 
House to.withhold evidence. 
Largely as a result of these tac- 
| tics, impeachment sentiment was 
gathering momentum in the 
House—and even leaders of the 
‘Senate talked matter-of-factly 
‘about the probability of a trial in 


‘to determine whether Nixon shall 
remain in office (see box next 
page). 

The shift in sentiment was il- 
lustrated last week by the point- 


“Majority leader. Mansfield ob- 
Served: “I talk to House members, 
jand they think the votes are there" 
for impeachment, This, he sug- 
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COUNSEL DOAR HOLDING GRAND JURY EVIDENCE 


dilatory tactics" of Nixon and his nien 
in dealing with the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, headed by New Jersey Democrat 
Peter Rodino. Moreover, said Mansfield. 
he did not. want the President to resign, 
as suggested by Republican Conserva- 
tive Senator James Buckley, and indi- 
cated little enthusiasm for any legisla- 
tion granting him immunity from 
prosecution if he were to leave’ office. 
“This matter should take its course,” 
Mansfield said, meaning a full Senate 
impeachment trial. “We should not have 


Mounting Momentum for Impeachment 


another Agnew situation,” he added—a 
reference to the Vice President’s being 
allowed to plead nolo contendere to in- 
come tax evasion, then to resign and be 
granted immunity from further federal 
prosecution. 

Other Senators spoke in a similarly 
ominous vein. West Virginia’s Demo- 
cratic Senator Robert Byrd—a conser- 
vative whom Nixon once considered for 
a Supreme Court vacancy and who is 
highly regarded by the Southern Sen- 
ators Nixon is most ardently courting 
—charged that the President was 
trying “to mislead the people and 
to sabotage the legitimate and 
constitutional impeachment in- 
quiry." Republican Senator How- 
ard Baker, a member of the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee, de- 
clared that the “legalisms and 
narrow issues” adopted by Nixon 
had hurt rather than helped his 
survival chances and that he must 
surrender all "relevant" evidence: 
7 to the Rodino committee. One of 
i Nixon’s most vocal supporters, 
Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott, has also privately warned 
Nixon through the President's 
chief Watergate counsel, James 
St. Clair, that the President must 
yield all relevant evidence. 

Some other influential Sena- 
tors were not ready to speak out 
publicly—yet. But their attitude 
was increasingly unsympathetic 
to Nixon. Said one Senate Repub- 
lican: "Over the past ten days, the. 
feeling has been pervading the 


ore 


| Impeachment Timetable 


The uncertainties in the historic im- 
peachment inquiry now under way in the 
Congress are astronomical. But impeach- 
ment sentiment is rising, and a trial of 


the President in the Senate is increas- 


ingly probable. Senators and Represen- 
tatives are trying to determine how and 
when these momentous events will unfold. 
Assuming that there is no protracted 
wrangling or unforeseen delays—a risky 
presumption—and that the entire process 
will run its full course, the following is a 
rough but plausible timetable: 


By May 30. The House Judiciary 
Committee votes articles of impeach- 
ment against the President. 

First Week in June. Debate on im- 
peachment begins before the full House. 
Judiciary Committee Chairman Peter 
Rodino leads the debate, explaining 
each article 

Second Week in June. The debate 
ends, and voting begins on each article, 
together with any amendments. 

Third Week in June. Voting is com- 
pleted. Assuming that some articles are 
approved by a majority vote, the Senate 
is informed by two Representatives cho- 
sen by the House that "In the name of 
the House of Representatives, and of all 
the people of the United States, we do 
impeach Richard Nixon, President of 
the United States, of high crimes and 
misdemeanors in office." 

Fourth Week in June. The Senate 
officially informs the President of his im- 
peachment and issues a "summons" for 
him to appear in the Senate to respond 
to the articles. Nixon's representative, 
probably Attorney James St. Clair, ap- 
pears before the Senate and asks for time 
to reply to the charges in writing. 

Second Week in July. The Pres- 
ident's "answer" is introduced in the 
Senate. The House of Representatives 


. responds to the President's brief with a 


"replication"—probably a pro forma re- 
ply supporting the charges. The Senate 


- informs Nixon's lawyers that they have 


about another week to prepare for trial, 

which will take precedence over all oth- 

er Senate business. 

Third Week in July. The trial be- 

gins, with Chief Justice Warren Burger 
residing, and television cameras prob- 

33 allowed. The House presents its ev- 


. idence through six or seven “managers” 


ted from members of the Judiciary 
mittee; they are, in effect, the pros- 
rs. The President's lawyers have 
ight to cross-examine any witness- 
d call rebuttal witnesses. Senators 
ask questions only in writing. 

September. The trial ends, 
g begins on each article of im- 
int. The Chief Justice polls each 
who must vote either "guilty" 


resent cast a 


rid 


guilty” on each article. If two- 


ized by Arya Sa 
trial. Indi 
the impeachment process. You have 
trouble getting the books out of the li- 
brary; they're all checked out.” 

Ata rally of Midwestern Republican 
leaders in Chicago, even Vice President 
Gerald Ford seemed to be criticizing the 
President. Addressing the Watergate 1s- 
sue, he declared: “Never again must 
Americans allow an arrogant, elite 
guard of political adolescents like CREEP 
(The Committee for Re-election of the 
President) to bypass the regular party or- 
ganization and dictate the terms of a na- 
tional election.” 

Outwardly undaunted, Nixon con- 
tinued to court a conservative constit- 
uency. He invited Mississippi Senators 
James Eastland and John Sten- 
nis to the White House for 
breakfast. He staged a ceremony 
for Southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen as he signed a $100 
million appropriation for Missis- 
sippi River flood-control pro- 
jects. He addressed a Republi- 
can congressional dinner and 
hosted a farewell gathering for 
his departed aide Melvin Laird. 

But the rising congressional 
impeachment pressure could not 
be ignored, and Nixon gave up 
some tactical territory. He and 
St. Clair had for so long resisted 
a request by Jaworski for 27 
tapes and various documents 
that the special prosecutor final- 
ly issued a subpoena to get some 
of the documents. St. Clair first 
asked last Monday for a delay 
in the subpoena’s return date, 
and Jaworski agreed. As the new 
deadline approached on Friday, 
Presidential Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler offhandedly an- 
nounced without explanation 
that the subpoenaed evidence 
would be surrendered. The doc- 
uments, dealing primarily with 
the use and possible abuse of 
Nixon campaign funds, were 
delivered to Jaworski in a small 
brown package (no U-Haul trailer was 
required). 

Historic Turnover. The turnover of 
the grand jury’s evidence, on the other 


rity and given all the attention of a his- 
toric event. No fewer than 22 uniformed 
police of the Federal Protective Services 
formed a double line as three members 
of the Rodino staff — Chief Counsel John 
Doar, Minority Counsel Albert Jenner 
and Assistant Counsel Robert. Shelton 
—arrived at Washington's Federal 
Courthouse to pick up the evidence. The 
crush of newsmen, however, diverted the 
Committee lawyers away from this pro- 
tective corridor as they moved from 
their car up the courthouse steps. In a 
second-floor jury room off the chambers 
of Federal Judge John J. Sirica, two of Si- 
ric w clerks arrived with the bulg- 
ng sate hel (bought po special 


ts 


maj Fquadetien Qhepa agd ARRO The lawyers then examined them 


SENATE DEMOCRATIC LEADER MANSFIELD 
Tired of dilatory tactics. 


hand, was transacted with lavish secu- ` 


tents. These included a 1/4-page ie vers 
from the grand jury requesting transmi cau: 
tal ofall the evidence to the Rodinoeg | Con 
mittee; a h3-page list of some 50 fing was 


ings of "fact" about the Presiden Hees 
Watergate activities; and references d 
1 


tapes and documents in the briefeay Jogi 

that support the findings. As each ". 
erence was read by the attorneys, Toll oa 
Christofferson, Sirica’s law clerk, Pull: i 
the appropriate file from the briefeay 2 
After the two-hour check-off, Doar an, n 
Jenner signed a statement that they hal dor 
received all the material cited by th! whi 
grand jury. «E 
Under elaborate rules establishe! que 
partly at White House insistence, on}, 3. 
i "4| agr 


| 
"n 
| 
| 
i 


Doar, Jenner, Rodino and the Judician 
Committee's ranking Republican mem: 
ber, Edward Hutchinson, had immed! ; 
ate access to the material. All four spe" 
hours studying it, but would not id 
about its contents. 

. Whatever the import of the gral 
jury evidence, the Rodino committee P 
still expected to push hard for 42 ot! 
tapes that Doar and Jenner had reque" 
ed from St. Clair on Feb. 25. So We 


cording to Ziegler, no one at the WI! 
House has even listened to these tå 

or, for that matter, determined B% 
many of them actually exist. Some d 
certain to be nonexistent, he indical 
because they involved meetings on SW 
day, April 15. That is the date on Wh 
one conversation between Nixon a 
Dean was not recorded because, NIY 
contends, a recorder wired into his BY 
ecutive Office Building hideaway ra 

of tape. Deputy Press Secretary G^ 

ed that it was ` 


1e co l| versations could not have been made b 
let) cause of this. The court records, on the 
Osmit} contrary, show that Nixon's telephone 
Con! was not hooked up to the same tapeless 
D fing: recorder and therefore at most only five 
iden tapes of requested conversations could 
cest] logically be missing. 

lefcag Both St. Clair and Ziegler have in- 


ch Te) sisted that the House committee must 
|. first specify the scope of its investigation 
before the White House will supply any 
more tapes or documents, House Repub- 
lican Leader John Rhodes last week en- 
dorsed one ‘possible compromise under 
which St. Clair and the top Rodino staff 
| Jawyers would jointly review the re- 
quested evidence to seek agreement on 
what parts are relevant. If they cannot 
agree, the committee counsel's view 
| would prevail. “The White House cer- 
tainly should accept that," Rhodes said. 


| White House and the committee were 
| hardly helped by yet another Ziegler at- 
| tack, this time implying that the com- 
mittee was dawdling in its investigation. 
He suggested that the committee ought 
to be “working nights” to speed the in- 
I quiry. In fact, the staff has been work- 

| ing nights to index and digest. the ma- 
terial that it now has. It includes some 
|. 700 documents and 19 tapes of conver- 
| sations that Nixon had given Jaworski. 
| It was only last week that the White 
| House completed the transfer of the ma- 
terial to the Rodino committee staff. The 
| committee evidence also includes testi- 
mony from the Senate Watergate com- 
| mittee and other congressional investi- 


| lode. Once all this material has been 
) | studied, the staff will brief the full Ju- 
| diciary Committee on its findings. 
Scandalous Conduct. Nixon sus- 
i tained another blow last week when it 
was revealed by the Washington Post 
thai former Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst was bargaining with the 
| staff of Prosecutor Jaworski to avoid in- 
dictment on a felony charge of perjury. 
| At his confirmation hearings in the 
iam Spring of 1972, Kleindienst had testified 
that no one at the White House had 
brought pressure on him in any way to 
influence the Justice Department's set- 
| tlement of its antitrust suit against ITT. 
He later revealed that. Nixon himself 
had phoned him and asked him not to 


i, preme Court. Apparently, Jaworski's 
| Staff prosecutors are willing to let Klein- 
» dienst plead guilty to a misdemeanor 
ne, rather than a felony, giving him a bet- 
. terchance to avoid disbarment. 

1 Kleindienst thus could become the 
| Second Attorney General—and third 
; Cabinet member—in the Nixon Admin- 
istration to face criminal charges. John 
4 Mitchell and former Commerce Secre- 
tary Maurice Stans are already on trial 
in New York on one campaign funding 
ae (see story following page). A guilty 
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Perhaps. But relations between the, 


gations, as well as the new grand jury: 


carry the case against ITT to the Su- .- 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Richard Nixon's 


They call him Dr. Happiness. He is in charge of giving Richard Nixon a fort- 


nightly fix of cheer. 


Bruce Herschensohn, 4l, is an engaging and talented deputy special assistant 
to the President, the man in charge of handling support-the-President petitions, 


phone calls and team members. 


He was up the street in the Old Ebbitt Grill the other day, eating his way 
through one of their succulent cheeseburgers, when a Nixon enthusiast tracked 
him down and poured out the litany of presidential loyalty. Herschensohn is used 
to such intrusions. He has been pursued into his home after hours. At hotel stops 
there are often lists waiting for him—names of the Nixon hard core who are rising 
to do battle in this time of the impeachment crunch. He loves it. He loves Nixon. 

Last week the former film director phoned up two California housewives, Mrs. _ 
Bernice Pantell and Mrs. Beverly Acker: “The President would like to visit with | 
you tomorrow noon," said Herschensohn. "He realizes the time is short, and he 
will understand if you cannot come." 
ranged for the care of their families, 
plane tickets, jammed 48,000 signatures of presidential support into three valises 
and were on the red-eye flight to Washington. 

By 11 a.m. they were being revived with executive coffee. Just before noon - 
they walked into the White House west wing. The door to the-Oval Office opened. 
“I remember the tulips in bloom through the:windows and one of the most direct I- 
don't-have-anything-to-hide looks I’ve ever encountered," said Mrs. Pantell. They 
thanked one another, chatted, posed, all in a few minutes. "Keep the faith," Nixon 


told them as they left. They will. 


“It’s a morale booster for the President," says Herschensohn. "Last October he 
said that when he had time, he would like to see and thank some of the people 
doing so much for him." In this time when the usual run of White House news is 
poor to dismal, those brief interludes are more frequent. i 

“We do nothing for the people except talk to them,” insists Herschensohn. “If 
we did anything else we would be accused of orchestrating the effort. We are not. 
It is virginal.” Those who phone and write and see the President are convinced 
that they may be a national majority unnoticed by the media. 


Eor the presidential audiences, Herschensohn taps those who have put out the 
greatest effort. He brings them first to his high-ceilinged chamber in the Executive. 
Office Building. It sets the tone with its elegant blue-gray walls, view of the White — 
House, and medallions, statuettes and busts of Herschensohn's heroes: Nixon (sev- 
eral), Lincoln (two), Churchill, Washington, Moshe Dayan, Beethoven and a min- 
iature Mt. Rushmore. If he can, Herschensohn takes his delegations first to the Cab- 
inet Room. The moment is profound, rising to fortissimo on Nixon’s blue and gold 
oval rug with the woven Presidential Seal. $ 
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Morale Booster 


By ll p.m. the two Lafayette ladies had ar- 
dipped into personal accounts for the $384 


Four men from Missouri, including re- | 
tired Ad Executive W. Marshall Giesecke, 
dropped off four cartons of 34,000 respons- 
es to their national campaign for support - 
that included ads in 69 newspapers. “The : 
New York Times got the worst damned 
sponse of all of them,” reported Giesecke - j 
with a distinct twinge of pleasure. The vis- 
itors handed Nixon a letter from a 72-year- 
old lady imploring the President to “sta; 

-in there and fight.” Nixon beamed. “Well 

what do you know about that.” . 

Sometimes the folks just come to He 
schensohn's office with their signat 
even if they cannot see the President, La 
week Herschensohn was looking at a la 
carton left by Richard Vail of San. Dic iS 

Vail told him to log in the 22,000 nami 

supporting Nixon, then send ther dou- | 

ble impact to Congressman Peter 

Judiciary Committee, whic 

peachment. “Oh, no," said Hersi 


5 For three weeks, the Government 
r had labored mightily with 24 witnesses 
—— — toestablish its charges of conspiracy and 
2 obstructing justice against onetime Nix- 
on Cabinet Officers John Mitchell and 
y Maurice Stans. The prosecution seemed 
; to be getting nowhere until last week, 
E when two former high-ranking federal 
officials who had been at the center of 
the action took the stand, G. Bradford 
$ Cook, onetime counsel and chairman of 
= = the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
| sion, and John W. Dean III, once the 
trusted counsel to the President, offered 
damning testimony against Mitchell, 60, 
and Stans, 66. In one of the bitter iro- 
nies of the case. both witnesses were giv- 
ing evidence against old associates who 
had helped them to climb to power. 
Dean, 35, testified first, drawing an 
overflow crowd of spectators to the Man- 
hattan courtroom. Suddenly it was last 
summer again, except that this time the 
man he accused—former Attorney Gen- 
eral John Mitchell—was seated 20 ft. 
away from him. Every detail of Dean's 
testimony evoked his riveting appear- 
ance at the Senate’s Watergate hearings 
—the poker face, the pursed lips, the 
A fiat, unemotional voice naming names, 
b: dates, places, building a case against the 
man whom he had once described as 
] his “father figure." Mitchell had been 
i Dean’s boss at the Department of Jus- 
tice, and Dean admitted freely that he 
was known as "Mitchell's man in the 
White House." Asked a prosecutor: Had 
he ever refused to do anything for Mitch- 
- eli? Dean's reply: No. 
Beginning about July 14, 1972, Dean 
testified, he made eight to twelve phone 
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..— "WITNESS G. BRADFORD COOK 


what's going on." 
along the messag 


calls at Mitchell’s behest to William J. 
Casey, then the chairman of the SEC. 
Dean said that he passed along his men- 
tor's complaints that the SEC was using 
unfair and harassing tactics against 
Financier Robert Vesco. The Govern- 
ment has charged that on April 10, 
1972, Vesco made a secret contribution 
of $200,000 to Nixon’s 1972 campaign, 
and that in return Mitchell and Stans 
tried to hinder an SEC investigation into 
Vesco's alleged massive looting of In- 
vestors Overseas Services, a mutual fund 
empire that he controlled. 

Late in October 1972, testified Dean, 
Mitchell phoned with a request: he 
wanted. him to get Casey to postpone 
until after Election Day the appearance 
before the SEC of several of Vesco's sub- 
poenaed staffers. According to Dean, 
Mitchell claimed that the sessions, 
scheduled for Nov. 2, 1972, were "just a 
further example of harassment. It will 
be very embarrassing for these secretar- 
ies [of Vesco's] to take the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and the whole-thing is just some- 
thing we don't need before the election.” 

“Little Bastards.’’ Dean said that 
Mitchell seemed-to be particularly wor- 
ried that word would get out about Ves- 
co's close involvement with two of the 
President's relatives—Donald A. Nixon, 
27, the President’s nephew and a Vesco 
aide; and Edward Nixon, 43, the Pres- 
ident’s brother, who had played a minor 
role in arranging Vesco's contribution. 

After getting Mitchell's call, Dean 
said, he asked Casey: "Can you do some- 
thing to get these [subpoenas] post- 
poned?” The answer was no, but the wit- 
nesses took the Fifth, and, as it 
happened, nothing leaked about the 
Vesco contribution prior to the election. 

Dean also described another inci- 
dent that showed how Mitchell could 
throw his political weight around in 
Washington long after quitting as At- 
torney General in February 1972 and 
as head of President Nixon's re-election 
committee in July 1972. On March 20, 
1973. said Dean, Mitchell phoned him 
to rail against the treatment that he had 
received at the hands of the New York 
federal grand jury poking into tHe cir- 
cumstances of Vesco’s campaign contri- 
butions. Declared Dean: “He said that 
he had had a hell of a grilling, and he 
said that ‘those little bastards were all 
over me. They asked questions all over 
the lot and even asked questions about 
John Ehrlichman and about you.” Mr 
Mitchell asked me, he said, ‘John, you'd 
better call your friend Dick Kleindienst 
the Attorney General] and tell him 
" Dean dutifully passed 
: € to Kleindienst. What 
S WO zemais unclear, but the 
ue Jy Went on to indict Mit 
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WITNESS JOHN W. DEAN Ill 
“Hell of a grilling.” 


House tapes, the first time they have 
been used at a trial; Peter Fleming, 
Mitchell’s top attorney, produced a tran- 


script of a taped conversation between a 
, Dean and Nixon on the day that Mitch- rac 


i 

| 

ell had called to complain about the | ed 
Brand jury. Although Dean. told the | 

President about Mitchell's anger, the | 
tapes showed that he did not report he | 
had been asked to call Kleindienst. This) Tec 
apparent lack of candor was. pounced | Ne 
upon by Fleming, who got Dean toad-| — 
mit that the conversation had occurred | 
ata time when, by his own claim, he | 
was telling Nixon. “all the truth” —anal- | 
lusion to his revelations to the President i 
about Watergate. Dean's acknowledg- | pa 
ment of the omission was a minor ViC-| ta} 
tory for the defense in its attempt to im- f 
pugn his credibility. RA 

Referring to the same tape, Walter | 
Bonner, the head of Stans’ legal team. | 
then got Dean to admit that he had told | 
the President that no one in the While} © 
House had ever done anything to help | 
Vesco. At the time, of course, Dean hà 
tried—though: unsuccessfully—to delay 
the Vesco subpoenas. 

Key Witness. On Feb, 28, 1973, the 
day after the SEC made public Vescos 
$200,000 contribution, Dean told the 
President, according toa tape, "We hav? 
à good strong case” that the money hat” 
béen given legally. Indeed, the tapes 
show that Dean had joined with tht 
President in paying a tribute to Stat’ 
that sounded like a parody of Gilbert 
and Sullivan; ) 
. Nixon:Stans would never do a thing 
like that, never .. : 
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` VLADIMIR: IN THE PINK. 
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he recent Manhattan caucus coll- 
ed to resolve the bitter Campari 
concluded, as predict- 
ed. ina fiasco. The two opposing factions. 
Purlsts, those who insist on Campari strai- 
ght, with just ice, soda, orange peel, and 
the Mixers, who feel Campari is best enjoy 
ed mixed in such drinks as the Ameri: 
cano or the Negroni clashed on a whole 
serles of points. True disaster struck at 
aperitif time, when the sight of. mixed 
drinks was like a red rag to a bull for the 
traditionalists: To the rallying cry of "Ra 
ther red than dead’ they launched a se 
ries-of counter-attacks on the bar, where 
the Mixers barely managed to hold out 
until the police Intervened . 
"To think a lot of grown men could 
behave like that’ comments Police Cap: 
. tain Lejay Martin 49, of New York's finest 
‘We hadda confiscate all the Campari 
Which, | discovered. is pretty tasty stuff...” 
j tless days orbiting in the new US 
Sky. Laboratory, Astronaut Jimmy 
Cooper commented on the innovation of 
supplying spacernen with alcoholic beve- ' 
rages in squeeze packs. “Great he grinn 
ed "a little drink before meals really. ma- 
kes it feel more like home. And ! had a 
great time squeezing Campari into a glass 


and floating it over the ice. What was 
really a helluva a job was mixing a good 


Negroni”. 
Sre magnum opus before 

packing it off to the Venice Triennale, 
painter Vladimir Brzyschtch glowed “It's 
taken me years, years, to get exactly 


controversy 


ouching down after fifty-nine welgh- 


tepping back in satisfaction from his 


.in 


GLORIA: A MS IS AS GOOD AS A MALE. 


this right shade of pink. Years. Then | got 
it. Inspiration came from a glass of pure 
Campari, with a Rubens of ice and the 
barest Tintoretto of soda. Perfection! 
What a colour! And, incidentally, what 
a drink! . 

[| 


[ext 


| lt 
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“l don't mind them stopping here for the Ice, 
but | wish they'd stop calling me walter''. 


inging down the red curtain at the 

Metropolitan premiere of "La Tra: 

viata’ primadonna Elisabetta 
Schonbrun threw a titanic tantrum when 
gushing fans, celebrating her success. 
pressed a frosted glass into her hand. 
Taking a sip in the excitement, she noti- 
ced too late that far from containing just 
pure Campari with the merest tinkle of 
ice and an aria of soda. the glass held a. | 
well-mixed Negroni | 

“Anything less than pure Campori 
is an affront to my vocal chords”. she 
trilled, Promptly putting the drink down. 
she loosed off her famous note two oc- 
taves above high C. and shattered the 

emale Chauvinist Sow Ms. Gioria 


glass to pieces. j 
Streichem, doyen of the more mi- | 


F litant women's lib extremists, reged 


during a rally at discrimination in the drink 
world. "Typically, they try to Kid us it wos 
Signor Campari who invented this deii 

htful drink" she snorted. "But they can't 
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aimpari controversy. | 


ELISABETTA. A SHATTERING EXPERIENCE. 


tuff. Clearly 
ampari Rer 
a 


On 


self could have thought i 
exquisite’. About her fu 
stated that she intends 
ge the nomes of tw 
drinks to Negrona and Ar 


dying to chan: 
r Campari 
10 
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“THERE IS NO CAMPARISON” 


©  Campari and Soda: Campari, 
C Ice, and a splash of soda to taste. 
2 Negronl: 1/3 Compari, 13 Gin; & 
1/3 italan Vermouth, Ice. Shake 
then strain into cocktail glass. Add =j 
2 slice of orange. A 
| Americano: 1/2 Bitter Campari, 
| L2 Italian Vermouth. A squeeze 
. of lemon find. cracked ice. OL 
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| Lif N k 
“OF LITES SAKE. 
Dirt, disease and discrimination are polluting 
our environment. 

The Red Cross promotes health, prevents a 
ease and alleviates human suffering 

| For the past 110 years, volunteers have 
been trying to improve our world with action 
“programs such as first aid, free gift of blood, 
| mother and child care, personal hygiene, home 
; nursing and sccial welfare.’ j 
—. The 230 million members of the Red Cross f 
in 133 countries are now giving priority to pro: i 
tecting and improving the total human environ- 


E ALL TOGETHER 
FOR A BETTER - 


—Q——————Á TEES 
e 
Lc 
t£ 


lace in which to live. 
or life's sake. 


Help Us Help. 


. Red Cross, 
- Red Crescent, Red Lion and Sun, 

- Members of the 

_ League of Red Cross Societies - Geneva 
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yin’s committee hearings before the telDigitized b 


| vision cameras. On the basis of his 
| performance last week, Dean passed his 
first major test as a witness under fire 


lin a courtroom. He is expected to tes- 


| tify this month at the perjury trial of F 


Dwight Chapin, the former appoint- 
ments secretary for the President, and 
| at the September trial of the seven for- 
mer Nixon aides, including Mitchell, 
| charged with covering up the Watergate 

burglary. In addition, of course, Dean 
could be a key witness in any impeach- 
ment proceeding against the President. 

When Dean stepped down, his place 
was taken by Brad Cook, a bald, serious- 
faced, ambitious man who looks older 
than his 36 years. As the general coun- 
sel of the SEC, Cook had been put in 
charge of the investigation of Vesco, a 
man he characterized in court as "some- 
body you wouldn’t want to do business 
with.” To Cook (Phillips/Exeter, Stan- 
ford, University of Nebraska. Law 
| School), Vesco was “a slimer.” 

Goose Hunt. A few days after the 
election, Cook's father—a wealthy Ne- 
braska insurance executive who was ac- 
| tive in the G.O.P.—set up a goose hunt 
| in Eagle Lake, Texas, allowing his son 
to hobnob with such G.O.P. luminaries 
as Stans and Herbert Kalmbach, then 
Nixon's personal lawyer. Cook testified 
that while sitting in a rice field, he had 
used the occasion to hint very broadly 


ndEGaggeii Cook: “He looked at me and said, 


*Brad, let's have one of those conver- 
sations that doesn't take place.’ " 

According to Cook, Stans then said 
he had lied to the grand jury by saying 
that he had never discussed Vesco with 
Cook until after the SEC complaint was 
filed. Said Cook: “I looked at Mr. Stans, 
or actually I looked into my coffee cup, 
and I said, ‘Well, and I kind of hesi- 
tated, and he said, "Well, Brad, that's 
the way it happened, and there is no 
sense in getting everybody embarrassed 
here. There was nothing done wrong 
here. The gift was a legal gift. Your suit 
was brought, and all it would do is cause 
a great deal of embarrassment to every- 
body.’ I said, "Well, if that's the way it 
is going to be, I guess that's the way it 
is going to be. ` 

"Not Lying Now.” During his di- 
rect testimony, Cook acknowledged that 
he had lied about his relationship with 
Stans on the Vesco matter during two 
appearances before the grand jury and 
one before a congressional committee, 
But Cook said that he changed his mind 
as the investigations closed in. On May 
7. 1973, Cook testified. he told Stans, 
“I'm going to tell it like it was.” Then 
he went back to New York City to tes- 
tify a third time before the grand jury. 
When the indictment was handed up on 
May 10, 1973, Stans was accused of in- 
ducing Cook to remove all references to 


to Stans that he would like to have the =: | the $250,000 from the SEC complaint. Six 

older man’s backing when he tried to =m% : WS days later, as news of his questionable 

win the job of chairman of the SEC after MITCHELL IN COURTHOUSE GARAGE role in the Vesco case became public, 

Bill Casey's anticipated departure. At —— —- c: Cook resigned—after just ten weeks as 
SEC chairman. 


the same time, Cook said, he mentioned — 4 » 


to Stans that as part of the investiga- E 
tion into Vesco's affairs, the SEC was try- 
ing to trace what had happened to $250,- 
000 that seemed to have disappeared. 
Cook testified that he told Stans that he 
understood Vesco may have given $50,- 
000 to the Nixon re-election campaign. 

The way Cook told it, the reference 
to Vesco drew a defensive reaction from 
| Stans. At the time, Vesco's $200,000 con- 
tribution had-not yet been disclosed, but 
the financier’s $50,000 gift to the cam- 
paign was a matter of public record. 
Even so, Stans told Cook that he did 
not think that “they” had taken any 
money from Vesco at all. 

When the SEC drafted its charges 
against Vesco, the document noted that 
the financier had refused to say where 
the $250,000 had gone. According to 
Cook, Stans was worried about even this 
vague reference and implied that Cook 
Should eliminate any mention of the sum 
from the final SEC complaint. Cook said 
that he complied with Stans’ request. On 
Nov. 27, 1972, without referring to the 
$250,000, the SEC charged Vesco and a 
number of his associates with commit- 
ling a $224 million stock fraud by il- 
legally manipulating their foreign-based 
mutual funds. 

On March 3, 1973, with Stans’ sup- 
Port, Cook gained his goal of succeed- 
ing Casey as chairman of the SEC, Four 
days later; he was seated across a table 
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from Stans in the White House mess, 
: CC- Haridwar — 


When Cook was brought under 
cross-examination, the strong case that 
he had built against Stans began to 
weaken. Bonner got Cook to admit that 
he had lied about the Vesco affair to var- 
ious authorities not three times, as he 
had testified, but seven—including four 
times after he had told Stans he was go- 
ing to tell the truth. The defense drew 
from Cook the admission that he had 
not been indicted for any of his perjur- 
ies. Asked by Fleming if he was not lying 
in court to save himself from prosecu- 
tion by the Government, Cook said: "I 
am not lying now." 

Cook also admitted he had told a 
congressional committee that he decid- 
ed to change the paragraph in the Vesco 
complaint the day before Stans called 
him to suggest a switch. Further, Cook | 
acknowledged that he had brought up 
the matter of Vesco's mysterious $250,- 
000 three times to Stans, Why should^ 
Cook have done that? The defense left 
the implication that Cook had been try- 
ing to use the Vesco affair to try to pres- 
sure Stans into supporting him for the 
top job at the SEC. 

After starting with a bang, Cook left 
the jury to decide whether or not he was 
lying for the eighth time. This week the 
prosecution expects to complete its case. 
Then the defense will begin, and John 
Mitchell and Maurice Stans will fight 
the charges of Cook, Dean and the U.S. 
Government. Me 
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Milkmen Skimming Off More Cream 


— prop by drop, evidence has accu- 
mulated since last fall that milk produc- 
ersare among the most munificent back- 
ers of political campaigns in the U.S. 
Investigators for the Senate Watergate 
committee and Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski believe that the milkmen con- 


tributed as much as $737,000 to Pres-: 


ident Nixon's 1972 re-election cam- 
paign, much of it illegally.. Moreover, 
officers of the nation's largest dairy co- 
operative, Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc. (AMPI), admitted last week that the 
gift to the Presidents campaign was 
only part of a five-year scheme to help 
friendly politicians, both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

The extent of the dairymen's polit- 
ical finagling is not yet fully known by 


FORMER AMPI MANAGER NELSON 
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campaign; indeed. many Democratic 
Congressmen from dairy states favored 
the increase. But the relationship be- 
tween the price hike and the promised 
contribution is one of the subjects being 
probed by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee's impeachment inquiry. 

The bulk of the milk industry’s con- 
tributions to Nixon came from AMPI 
which is based in San Antonio. Besides 
acting as a wholesaler, the cooperative 
operates a political arm called the Com- 
mittee for Thorough Agricultural Polit- 
ical Education. It contributes to poli- 
tician’ campaigns and lobbies in 


Washington and state capitals for mea- 
sures helpful to AMP! members. The co- 
operative has assets of $170 million and 
represents 40,000 big and small milk 


CY ee 


A five-year scheme to help friendly politicians and win higher milk prices. 


federal probers, but it clearly included 
huge campaign contributions to many 
candidates for national and state offic- 
es. What the milk producers were after, 
of course, was higher prices for their 
products. At a meeting in Washington 
on Aug. 4, 1970, former AMPI Attorney 
Jake Jacobsen advised officers of the co- 
operative that "one way a small group 
makes itself heard is to help the poli- 
ticians get into office. It works the same 
way from the President on down." 
Wise Advice. Many milk producers 
thought they detected the wisdom of Ja- 
cobsen’s advice when the Nixon Admin- 
istration in 1971 raised federal milk- 
price supports by 27e, to $4.93 per 100 
]bs. The increase came about three 
months after the President was offered 
$2 million by the dairymen for his 1972 
campaign. The rise added more than 
$300- million to the annual income of 
US, dairy farmers and at least as much 
to the prices paid by consumers. Nixon 
has denied that the decision to raise sup- 


— ports was in any way influenced by the 


nilk producers’ contributions to his 
3 aco = : CC-0. 
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producers in 22 states, mostly in the 

Midwest. 
. AMPI officially acknowledges mak- 
ing political contributions of $906,245 
in 1972, second only to the $1,200,550 re- 
ported by the 13.5 million-member AFL- 
CIO's Committee on Political Education. 
The AMPI contributions 'came to far 
more than the official figure, perhaps as 
much as a total of $1.5 million. Many 
of the gifis were legal. But others, which 
came straight out of the AMPI budget, vi- 
olated federal laws prohibiting the do- 
nation of corporate funds for political 
purposes. Still other gifts may have bro- 
ken the federal law limiting individual 
campaign gifts to $5,000 in a single year. 
The cooperative’s largesse was non- 
partisan. In; 1968 AMPI backed Demo- 
cratic Nominee Hubert H. Humphrey 
with $91,691. When Nixon was elected 
it made its first contribution to the new 
President. In what AMPI former Gener- 
al Manager Harold Nelson later candid- 
ly described as a “peace” offering, the 
VES AM d 1969 gave $100,000 to 

isers for Nj i 

Mise. ostensibly poko 
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FORMER AMPI ATTORNEY JAKE JACOBSEN LEAVING COURTHOUSE IN WASHINGTON 


waere dropped. According to Moll 


re-election ca ] 
paign. In its bid for more sympath 
AMPI pledged on Dec. 16, 1970, to m 
tribute an additional $2 million for NU 
on's 1972 re-election campaign. Thee "i 
operative delivered a first payment ,! 
$10,000 on March 22, 1971. Three da a 
later, the Administration announced | 
increase in milk-price supports, E] 

American Dream. Throughout th 
remainder of the year, the milk mone 
flowed into the Nixon campaign chay! 


for the most part in legal amounts qui 


less than $5,000. To receive the Money 
Nixon political associates set up a num, 
ber of dummy committees, among then, 
Citizens United in Pursuit of the Amer, 
ican Dream and Americans United for) 
Honesty in Government. A common de.. 
vice for getting around the $5,000 limi. 
is to donate that amount to each of mary 
different campaign committees, : 
By early 1972, however, AMPI exec. 
utives were having second thoughts) 


jl 
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about their generosity to Nixon's cam: 
paign. Consumer Advocate Ralph 
Nader had brought suit in Federal Dis 
trict Court in Washington that January; 
contending that the hike in milk-pri*| 
supports had been illegal. A week late; 
the Justice Department filed an antitrust 
suit in Federal District Court in Kat) 
sas City, Mo., charging the cooperatiV | 
with unfair trade practices, including) 


| they 
; mon 


talin 
outs! 
the r 
ly th 
ineeé 
the" 


price fixing. Upset by the course of the!) 


political activities and the resulting PU” | 
licity of both suits, the AMPI asked Nel’ 
son to resign as general manager. 
One of the first acts of his succes 
sor, George Mehren, 60, onetime ASSI? 
tant Secretary of Agriculture, was 10!) 
to persuade Nixon associates to get HH 
Justice Department to drop the antit™! 
suit. In an answer to a questionnall^. 
from Senator Sam Ervin's Watergat 
committee, former Ampi Secret 
Dwight I. Morris claimed to have & 
idence that Mehren offered Nixon ^ 


torney Herbert W. Kalmbach ano S. 


$300,000 in campaign funds if the S% 


cam 
athy 
NA istration's antitrust settlement with ITT. 
Whatever the truth of the charge 
—Mehren has never commented on it 
publicly—the AMPI directors set out to 
clean up the cooperative’s image. In Au- 
gust 1973, they hired the Little Rock 
law firm headed by Edward L. Wright, 
Nth | former president of the American Bar 
Ong] Association, to investigate the cooper- 
ches. a tive’s past political wheeling and deal- 
Us a ing. He found plenty, as his report 
Oney, d last week when it became pub- 
| showe I 
Num.) Jie, Among the report's revelations: 
then, y After making their initial $100,- 
meri 000 peace offering to Nixon’s campaign 
dft) committee, AMPI officials discovered 
ndei that it was illegal because it came from 
limit) Ampi corporate funds. In an elaborate ef- 
many: fort to conceal the contribution, they di- 
i rected Bob A. Lilly, assistant to AMPI 
X€-' General Manager Nelson, to replace the 
Lights, gift with an equal amount borrowed per- 
.*| sonally from the Citizens National Bank 
| of Austin; such a personal contribution 
| could be legally arranged. Then, to repay 
Lilly, AMPI asked attorneys and public 
relations firms with whom they had pre- 
4 vious friendly business dealings for in- 
4 terest-free loans ranging from $5,000 to 
E $56,000 each. AMPI paid back the lend- 
" ers by raising their retainers. All of them 
now claim that they never suspected that 
| they were being used to launder the 
| money contributed to Nixon. Ironically, 
T many of the lenders were prominent 
i Democrats, including Richard Maguire. 
former treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee; the late Clifton C. 
Carter, former executive director of the 
| D.N.C.; and Ted Van Dyke, who was an 
adviser to George McGovern’s presiden- 
tial campaign in 1972 and to Hum- 
! phrey's campaign in 1968. 
$ > Prior to Lyndon Johnson's deci- 
' sion not to run for re-election in 1968, 
| the cooperative paid $90,711 for the 
i printing of a book of his speeches, titled 
cam) No Retreat from Tomorrow. 
> [n 1969 AMPI concocted another 
Scheme to get around federal election 
laws. It gave bonuses and advances to- 
| taling about $80,000 to employees and 
| outside agents and told them to donate 
the money to political campaigns, chief- 
ly that of Democratic Presidential Nom- 
Ineé Hubert Humphrey, On hearing of 
the Wright report, Humphrey acknowl- 
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they had been legal. ] 

> AMPI was also concerned with in- 
fluencing farm policies on the state level. 
In 1969 the cooperative gave $9,500 to 
the campaigns of five Democratic leg- 
islators in Texas in amounts ranging 
from $500 to $4,000. The conduit was 
Texas Deputy Agriculture Commission- 
er Bill Pieratt, who received the funds 
from AMPI Executive Lilly. then distrib- 
uted them to the candidates. 

» Even though the cooperative was 
backing Nixon's re-election in 1972, it 
contributed a legal $41.600 to the brief 
presidential campaign of Democratic 
Congressman Wilbur D. Mills of Arkan- 
sas. However, AMPI also rented apart- 
ments for two campaign workers in 
Washington and paid the salary of one 
of them. Mills has denied'any knowl- 
edge of the illegal help. 

> In May 1971 Attorney Jacobsen 
offered $10,000 in cooperative money to 
John B. Connally, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, for contributions to the cam- 
paigns of unnamed politicians. Connally 
turned down the money twice. Jacobsen 
later told the Watergate grand jury that 
he left the money untouched in a safe- 
deposit box in the Citizens National 
Bank of Austin until last. Nov. 27. The 
grand jury offered no clue as to what 
might have happened to the $10.000 but 
said that Jacobsen had lied, and indict- 
ed him for perjury. Last week he plead- 
ed not guilty in Federal District Court 
in Washington. 

For all of the controversy over the 
milk producers campaign contribu- 
tions, they have not abandoned money 
as a way of winning friends. Last week 
the Common Cause citizens’ lobby re- 
ported that special interest groups have 
$14.2 million to contribute to congres- 
sional campaigns this fall. At the top of 
the list was AMPI's political arm with 
$1.4 million. It was followed by nine 
maritime-related groups and unions, to- 
taling $1 million; the United Automo- 
bile Workers, $717,000: and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and related 
groups, $889,000. Declared Fred Wer- 
theimer, director of Common Cause’s 
campaign-finance monitoring project: 
“Anyone who thinks the Watergate 
scandals have put special interest giv- 
ers out of business had better take a close 
look at these figures." : 
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the controversy raging over the Admin-_ 


The Strategy for 
Campaign '74 

There has been little doubt for 
months that the consuming issue of the 
1974 mid-term vote will be Watergate. 
But with Election Day just seven months 
away, candidates and leaders of both 
parties are increasingly realizing that 
much of the campaign may unfold 
against more than just a scandal: itcould — | 
well coincide with the first presidential 
impeachment proceeding in more than 
a century. 

Most Democrats are baffled about 
how best to exploit this unique circum- 
stance. They worry about whether their — | 
party's most effective course is to try to 
make capital out of the possible im- 
peachment proceedings or make a show 
of ignoring it under the pretense of sol- 
emn nonparüsanship. Lately, Demo- 
cratic Chairman Robert Strauss has 
been trying a bit of both strategies. | 

On the one hand, Strauss was n 
tably impressed that the Democrats’ 
most spectacular victory in the recen 
round of special congressional elections — 
was scored by the candidate who most 
strongly made Watergate an 
and advocated impeachment—Richare 


anderVeen 
House seat that was occupied by Vice 
` President Gerald Ford for 25 years. 

- As a result of these Democratic suc- 
~ cesses, Strauss has advised candidates to 
harden their attacks on President Nix- 
on for “lack of leadership, inflation, un- 
employment—everything." These criti- 


cisms, of course, carry the hard-line , 


message that the U.S.'s real problem is 
a President crippled by Watergate, and 
that the nation would be better off if 
Nixon left office, whether by resignation 
or impeachment. 

On the ether hand, Strauss has giv- 
en strict orders that not a single refer- 
ence to the possibility of impeachment 
be made on a national fund-raising tele- 
thon for the Democrats scheduled for 
June 30. Figuring that the House might 
well be near (or just beyond) an im- 
peachment vote at that point, Strauss 
says: “It would be bad politics to talk 
about impeachment when the House 
may be ready for a vote.” Presumably, 
Strauss is concerned that open talk about 
impeachment by the opposition party 
would be considered in bad taste, and 
might créate a sympathy backlash for 
Republican candidates 

A strategy of silence raises the pos- 
sibility that some of the “74 campaign 
might be conducted with both incum- 
bent Democrats and Republicans plead- 
ing that as potential jurors in the Pres- 
ident's case, they are not free to discuss 
it—or perhaps even to spend time cam- 
paigning. Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield held last week that any trial 
in the upper chamber-should take pre- 
cedence over electioneering altogether. 
Should the House vote for impeachment, 
said Mansfield, “I would expect that the 
people would want their Senators back 
in Washington doing their job." 

Stay Away. Republican candidates 
seem to be primarily concerned with 
making sure that Nixon stays away from 
their campaigns—the farther the better. 
The Associated Press questioned the 
eleven G.O.P Senators who are running 
for re-election, and only one said that 
he planned toask the President for cam- 
paign help. He was Oklahoma's Henry 
Bellmon, who served as a national cam- 
paign chairman for Nixon in 1968. Or- 
egon's Bob Packwood said that "most 
people would now regard close associ- 
ation with the Administration as the kiss 
of death." 

Both parties are running into trou- 
ble raising campaign funds through ex- 
pensive dinner parties. Last week the 
annual Republican affair, which Nixon 
attended, took in only about $650,000. 
down by nearly a third from last year? 


A similar Democratic bash netted an. 
equally disappointing $600,000. Since ^ 


campaign funds from many special-in- 
terest groups seem to be as flush as ever, 
the reason behind thg low turnout for 
both parties’ public events;may simply 
be that many potential donors no long- 
er want to be seen at political rallies. 
That alone is sadly eloquent testimony 
to Watergate's impact on U.S. polities, 
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Justice at Kent State 


The killings at Kent State are a na- 
tional stain that has stubbornly refused 
to go away. Though the shootings oc- 
curred nearly four years ago, the insis- 
tent demands for justice by parents of 
the victims and others have kept the 
matter before the attention of official 
scrutiny by one Government agency or 
another. Last week it looked as if at long 
last the Kent State tragedy was head- 
ing toward a just resolution. : 

A federal grand jury in Cleveland in- 
dicted seven former and one present 
Ohio National Guardsmen, all enlisted 
men. They were members of is 
the units that fired into the 
crowd of about 500 students, 
including some rock throw- 
ers, who demonstrated on 
the Ohio university campus 
against the U.S. invasion of 
Cambodia on that bloody af- 
ternoon of May 4,1970. When 
the 13-second volley was 

' over, four students lay dead 
and nine others wounded: 

> A state grand jury ab- 
solved the Guardsmen in 
1970. Even though investiga- 
tions by the FBI and a presi- 
dential commission criticized 
the Guardsmen's conduct, 
the case was closed officially 
in August 1971, when then 
Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell said. "There is 
no likelihood of successful 
prosecutions of individual 
Guardsmen.” Yet parents, 
surviving students and their 
sympathizers refused to give 
up. They petitioned the Fed- 
eral Government to reopen 
the inquiry. Finally, on orders 
from former Attorney Gener- 
al Elliot L. Richardson, a fed- 
eral grand jury began hear- 
ings in Cleveland last Dec. 
18. Over a 39-day period, the 
22 jurors heard 173 witnesses. 

The grand jury accused 
the Guardsmen of violating 
the civil rights of the demon- 
strators by assaulting and intimidating 
them. Five defendants—Lawrence A, 
Shafer, 28, and James D. McGee, 27, 
both of Ravenna, Ohio; William E. Per- 
kins, 28, of Canton, Ohio; James E. 
Pierce, 29, of Amelia Island, Fla.; and 
Ralph W. Zoller, 27, of Mantua, Ohio 
—were charged with felonies for the four 
deaths. If convicted, all could be sen- 

y from one year to life in prison. 
. The, other three defendants— Barry W, 
Mortis, 29. of Kent; Mathew J. McMa- 
® nus. 28, of West Salem, Ohio; and Leon 
H. Smith, 27, of Bay City, Ohio—were 
charged with misdemeanors because 
there was no evidence that their bullets 
had struck the dead students. If found 
Builty, they each could Bet up toa year in 
Jail and a $1,000 fine. 
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PARENTS OF SLAIN STUDENTS & FRIENDS 
"At long last, an accounting." 


The grand jury's indictment left m 
jor questions unanswered, although th 
answers may come out during the | 3 

of the Guardsmen. There was no me 
tion of a conspiracy among the Guarg 
men to shoot the students, which „fe 
one theory raised in previous investisi * 
tions. Nor did the grand jury say ab 
thing about the commanding offices 
the Guard and political leaders, includ N 
ing James A. Rhodes, Republican Go 
ernor at the time. He had been crit 
cized by students for inciting violeng 

by declaring the day before the shoo] 
ing that the ‘students were "wor 
than Brownshirts and the Communis 
and vigilantes—they're the wor 
type of people we harbor in America 


| 
. ie 


To the parents of the slain student 
—Allison Krause, 19, Jeffrey Miller, 20) 
Sandra Lee Scheuer, 20, and Wilian 
Schroeder, 19—the indictments wert ^i 
vindication of sorts. “We are not inti 
ested in the Guardsmen being imp! 
oned or fined but that the truth com 
out as to what they did," said Mrs: 
is Schroeder of Lorain, Ohio. AJ% 
Mrs. Sarah Scheuer of Youngsio" 
Ohio: "I'm pleased that at long last thet, 
will be an accounting before the la 
Kent State Student Dean Kahler, <] 
who was struck in the spine by a GUMS 
man’s bullet and is now confined © 
wheelchair, declared: “This re-est i 
lishes my faith in the grand jury $E 
lem. The American system of jus” 
finally prevailed,” P 


Somebody to Come Home To 


The cowboy on the lonely diplomat- 
ic trail, the foreign affairs adviser to Hol- 
lywood starlets, the dashing bachelor of 
Foggy Bottom—he is no more. Only re- 
cently revealed as the most-admired 
man in America, U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, 50, last week aban- 
doned his exaggerated image as a swing- 
er. He got married. Not, as he quipped 
a couple of months ago, to his most fre- 
quent dinner date in that hectic period, 
Joseph Sisco, his chief adviser on Mid- 
dle East affairs, but to his longtime close 
friend, Nancy Maginnes, 39 

It was 4 p.m. on Friday when Fran- 
cis E. Thomas, juvenile- and domestic- 
relations judge for Arlington, Va., was 
asked to be ready to marry an impor- 
tant unnamed Government official the 
next day. Only an hour before the cer- 
emony was Judge Thomas certain who 
it would be. While the judge waited, Kis- 
singer played host at a select pre-wed- 
ding reception Saturday afternoon at the 
State Department’s Madison Room. The 
few friends, invited only that morning, 
included General Brent Skoweroft, a 
member of the National Security Coun- 


cil, and Columnist Joseph Alsop. Also. 


there were the Secretary's two.children, 
Elizabeth, 15, and David, 12, by his first 
marriage, his brother Walter, and Nan- 
cy’s brother David and her mother, Mrs. 
Albert Bristol Maginnes. 

For the informal occasion, Kissinger 
wore a dark blue suit and bright tie while 
Nancy was in a gold-flecked beige knit 
dress and matching coat. Showing no 
signs of strain. after the rigors of his Mos- 
cow visit.(see THE WORLD), the bride- 
groom beamed as Skowcroft offered a 
simple toast with Korbel (California) 
champagne: "Health and happiness to 
both of you!” Then, accompanied by 
their families, the couple drove to Ar- 
lington for the four-minute ceremony 
and were whisked to National Airport, 
where Nelson Rockefeller's jet was wait- 
ing to fly them to Acapulco for a ten- 
day honeymoon ‘ 

Long Legs. Tall. blonde and on 
the fringes of the Social Register, Nan- 
cy, the daughter of a well-to-do White 
Plains, N.Y., lawyer, completed her ed- 
ucation at Harvard. Her teacher: Pro- 
fessor Kissinger, who was also Rocke- 
feller’s foreign policy adviser. On his 
recommendation, Nancy went to work 
in 1964 as Kissinger's researcher on a 
Rockefeller task force and, fascinated 
by foreign affairs, stayed on with the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund after Henry 
was summoned to Washington, and now 
holds his old job. Her regular reading 
includes the Times of London and the 
Economist, and she has been Known to 
take Henry to task about the U.S s 
Viet Nam policy while the bombings 
were going on. 

Some of her co-workers tind her 
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rivate person. 
dues Pian lwar 


But, says a colleague: “She is not only) 
an intellectual, she’s also a very funny, 
witty girl.” A bit bored with her blue- 
stocking image, Nancy recently joked 
that “I really should have been a show- 
girl with my long legs." Her height, 
5 ft. 10% in., compared with Henry's 5 
ft. 8 in., occasions jokes. Joseph Alsop| 
once toasted her with "She's a great girl, 


' even ifshe is taller than God." 


For nine years, at ballets, basketball 
games and fancy-dress balls, Nancy has) 
been Henry's steadiest date—and the 
most discreet one. While he has splashed | 
through the headlines, squiring Marlo 
Thomas, Barbara Walters, Liv Ullman, 
Samantha Eggar (and being shunned by 
Gloria Steinem), Nancy stayed mum. 

In the past year, her friends have no- 
ticed a change. Shedding her deb smart- 
ness, she has grown “tremendously 
glamorous," says one Nancy watcher, 
And she assumed a more prominent 
place in Henry's life, acting as hostess 
for his 50th birthday party last spring 
for 70 of his friends, including Happy 
and Nelson Rockefeller, Rosalind Rus- 
sell and Senator Jacob Javits. Nonethe- 
less she made sure that as little gossip 
as possible got around about her. She 
told staffers at the Rockefeller Fund last 
year never to speak to the press about 


"her. Reporters who spotted her and 


Henry leaving a Washington hotel to- 
gether last year said that she “ducked 
like Greta Garbo." Observing Nancy's 
reticence, Bette Lord, wife of a high Kis- | 
singer aide, says: “It’s so nice for him to 
have someone to come home to.” 

Latent Extroversion. lt is ten years 
since Kissinger divorced his first wife, 
Anne Fleischer, who, like him, was a ref- 
ugee from Germany. The marriage be- 
came unstuck around the time Henry's 
academic star was rising at Harvard, 
and friends say he began to display a la- 
tent extroversion that conflicted with 
Anne's preference fora quiet, simple life. | 

Those who have watched Nancy 
survive Henry’s career as America's im- 
probable No. 1 sex symbol credit her | 
success to her intelligence. But then’ 
Henry has never pretended that he was | 
serious about anyone else, stating open- 
ly that should he get married again, it | 
would be to Nancy. And it has been | 
Nancy who has held off for two years. | 
Says Barbara Walters, à friend of both: 
"She never capitalized on his position. | 
When everyone was dying to be seen 
with Henry Kissinger, she was the one | 
who held back." Barbara agreed with” 
critics that Nancy presents a façade of | 
aloofness but "if she trusts you, she is | 
very warm." And helpful, as when Nan- 
cy went to some trouble to set up Bar- 
bara's Today show coverage of the In- | 
auguration Day ceremonies—but re- | 
fused to appear on camera herself, As | 
Barbara puts it, "She'll be a lovely, qui 
et stream in the turmoil of his life.” 


€ 


TEDDY KENNEDY JR. SKIS 


In Vail. Colo., last week, Teddy Ken- 
nedy Jr., 12, was back on the slopes. De- 
termined that the amputation of the 
boy's right leg last November would not 
prevent him from enjoying one of his fa- 
vorite sports. Father Edward M. Kenne- 
dy fitted out Teddy with special equip- 
ment, Ski Instructor Blair Ammons 
taught him to schuss all over again, us- 
ing poles fitted with small runners for 
great maneuverability and balance. 
Praising Teddy's spunk and skill, Am- 
mons said, "Quite frankly, his one leg fa- 
tigues less easily than both of mine." 

a 

The next Archbishop of Canterbury 
will be chosen by Prime Minister Har- 
old Wiison. But last week the London 
betting firm of Ladbroke's decided to 
give everyone a piece of the action: it an- 
nounced that it would book bets on the 
successor to the Most Rev. Michael Ram- 
sey, who will retire in November. Of- 
fering official, if not divine guidance for 
the plan, the Church Times provided 
Ladbroke's with some of the names and 
chances of the 13 likely candidates. Ear- 
ly favorite, the Most Rev. Donald Cog- 
gan, Archbishop of York, is now tied at 
310 | with Bishop John Howe. Not ey- 
eryone has greeted this extension of 
weekly bingo in the church hall with de- 
light, however. Mrs. Rosalind Runcie, 
wife of the Bishop of St. Albans, the Rt. 
Rev, Robert Runcie, currently quoted 
at 7 to 1, declared herself to be extreme- 
ly ernbarrassed. She said: "It's révolting 

to turn important church affairs into a 
horse race." 

5 LJ 

Ex-Con Jimmy Hoffa was back in 
rison last week-but just for dessert. 
‘he ex-boss of the Teamsters was an- 
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nouncing to several hundred inmates of 
the prison in Norfolk, Mass., the open- 
ing of the New England chapter of the 
National Association for Justice, which 
he founded in 1972 on his release from 
federal jail. Its aim: to help cons battle 
civil rights and legal problems. Tack- 
ling questions from the floor, Law-and- 
Order Convert Hoffa advocated the 
death penalty for “mad dog" killers and 
kidnapers. But he came out against 81v- 
ing immunity to "stool pigeons" because 
that, in his view, is unfair to the people 
on whom they inform. “The result,” said 
Jimmy gravely, “is not a trial of justice 
buta trial of injustice.” 
LI 

Security was tightened after the kid- 
naping attempt against Princess Anne, 
but there was no secret last week about 
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LADY JANE STARS IN ROYAL EVENING 


the British royal family’s activities, The 
princess was off on a West German vis- 
it. Prince Philip had a nasty fall when 
his four-in-hand overturned in Windsor 
Great Park, throwing him under the 
horses’ / hooves. Prince Charles was 
steaming into Acapulco Bay aboard 
H.MS. Jupiter. In fact, the most closely 
guarded secret was the composition of 
the royal party at the Royal Film Per- 
formance, an annual benefit glittering 
with stars and royals. This year it was 
announced that the Queen Mother, Prin- 
cess Alexandra and her husband Angus 
Ogilvy would vie for attention with Mi- 
chael York, Raquel Welch, Spike Milli- 
gan and Geraldine Chaplin at the Lon- 
don premiere of The Three Musketeers. 
But on that night they were all upstaged 
by a commoner, Accorded an unprec- 
edented honor and ranked N 
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official program was Lady Jane Welles. | 


ley, 22, currently ranked No. l'amon, | and 
Prince Charles’ belles. è ping 
nu | the 
A nocturnal creature, Billionaire | . ^" 
Howard Hughes likes to watch television acki 
while most mere mortals are sleepin dm 
During his four-year sojourn on the | pu 
ninth floor of Las Vegas’ Desert Inn sha) 
his prime viewing hours were from mid. occi 
night to 6 a.m. Trouble was they dig 
not coincide with local station KLAS-TVy ái 
transmissions, which ended at 11 pm | et 
According to Las Vegas Sun Publisher. dioe 
Hank Greenspun, who owned the sta. | sum 
tion, Hughes' aides kept badgering him in," 
to program Hughes’ favorite western | 3 5¢ 
and aviation flicks through the wee | hos 


hours. Testifying in a Los Angeles court 
last week in a $17.3 million libel sui | of 
brought against Hughes by Former Aide | 
Robert Maheu, Greenspun told how he EN 
finally blew his circuits in 1968. He MB 
asked a. Hughes emissary: "Why doesn’t. 
he just buy the thing and run it the way 
he wants to?" The rich recluse obliged, 
paying Greenspun $3.8 million—and 
scheduled his favorite flickers 11 to6. $ 
n 

“Cowards, cowards!” shouted Aus- 
tralia’s Prime Minister Gough Whitlam § 
as he retreated from 10,000 angry farm- 
ers who were hurling eggs, tomatoes, 
soft-drink cans and plenty \of verbal 
abuse at him, In Perth to support the re: 
election of Western Australia’s Labor 
government, Whitlam had no sooner) 
climbed onto the truck that was to be 
his platform than the cord of his loud- Bi 
speaker was cut. Then the farmers 
pushed, shoved and crushed Whitlam 
against the truck as he tried to reach 
the safety of his car. The reason for the} 
demonstration was Whitlam’s abolition) 
of many longstanding tax concessions) 


d l and privileges enjoyed by farmers. Cap- 
8. ping press and public outrage at one of 
| the wildest political meetings in recent 
-' | Australian history, a shaken Whitlam 
laire ‘acknowledged that it had been “really 
ISion rough stuff.” He hoped at least that the 
Ping public reaction would ensure “that this 
the c shameful sort of suppression does not 
Inn} occur again.” 


mid. a 


did “Tt’s the most painless kind of ed- 
‘TV's, ucation," said Professor Danny Kaye, 61, 
Pm onlya little puffed after his Metropolitan 
Isher | Opera performance. For the second year 
sta- running, Danny was conducting a “look- 
him. in” a 14-hour demonstration to some 
erns! 3.500 New York City school kids of just 
Wee! how grand opera is made. Prancing 
'Our | around the stage, Danny did a little bit 


of everything—conducting, giving a 
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DANNY KAYE AT THE MET 


voice lesson, running through a parody 
of Madame Butterfly. The high point 
came when he called on the stage spe- 
cial-effects magicians to do their tricks. 
Tall galleons swayed, lightning crack- 
led, a small cannon was fired, and the 
stage rose 40 ft. in the air. Then a tousle- 
headed Danny asked his rapt audience 
to shiver loudly, and as a snowstorm sur- 
rounded him, he led them in a chorus 
that they all knew: Jingle Bells. 
n 


Swissair Flight 491 taxied to a stop! 
at Zurich’s Kloten Airport and Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn bounded up the steps 
of the plane with a bunch of red and 
white carnations, Minutes later he 
emerged, carrying in his arms his sons, 
Yermolai, 3, and Ignat, 17 months. Be- 
hind them came his wife Natalya, step- 
son Dimitri, 12, mother-in-law. and 
youngest son Stepan, six months. Then 
the Solzhenitsyns drove to their home 
in exile, a seven-room villa. Deported 
from Russia in February for publishing 
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in the West his account of 
Stalinist terror, The Gulag 
Archipelago, the novelist was 
concerned that his archives, 
which he needs to continue 
his series of novels about 
modern Russian history, had 
not been tampered with. But 
the documents arrived safely, 
filling most of 14 suitcases 
and trunks, which weighed 
some 800 lbs. Solzhenitsyn's 
literary success in the West 
has brought him between $5 
million and $6 million—and 
unwelcome attention. Refus- 
ing to give interviews or autographs, he 
threw pebbles at reporters recently. 
Home with his family, he pointed to the 
press encamped on a neighbors lawn 
and declared: "lt is shameful the way 
you disturb other people." Then he 
slammed the window shutters. 
a 

Enlarging her niche in film his- 
tory, Gloria Swanson presided in Paris 
last week over à salute to her career at 
Henri Langlois’ hallowed Cinémathèque 
Frangaise. The first night coincided with | 
Gloria's 75th birthday, a statistic proved 
ridiculous when she appeared at the 
birthday party in a slinky blue and , 
green diagonally striped gown. After 
blowing out the candles on her 
cake, Chicago-born Swanson told the 
crowd assembled at the cinema mu- 
seum that she had always felt at home 
in France. Why? "Because with my | 
Swedish ancestors I surely have a little 
French blood in my veins," said Glo- 
ria mystifyingly. ; 


: An Obsession with Seeing 


When Alberto Giacometti died at 65 in his 
native Switzerland eight years ago, he was al- 
ready a figure of legend. His seamed casque of 
a head (like that of a Renaissance condottiere) 
and his cramped, dust-floured studio in Paris, 
had become almost as famous as Picasso’s sim- 
jan mask and opulent villas. He was, it seemed, 
the existentialist answer to Mediterranean man. 
And as such he appeared to be one of the very 
few sculptors who, in the 20th century, had dis- 
covered a fresh convention for the human body 
—spindly and eroded, impossibly vertical, a 
gobbet of clay stretched toward infinity. The 
idea that Giacometti's achievement was to have 
found a new stylization of the body has stuck to 
him in death, though it repelled him in life. “It 
is a monstrous misunderstanding!” he once ex- 
claimed. “All the critics, all the writers spoke 
about the metaphysical content or the poetic 
message of my work. But for me it is nothing of 
the sort. It is a purely optical exercise. I try to 
represent a head as I see it." r : 

4 In the current retrospective of more than 
200 Giacometti sculptures, drawings and paint- 
ings at Manhattan’s Guggenheim. Museum, 
there is a painting that epitomizes what he 
meant. It is not a figure but a still life: one soli- 

tary apple on a small sideboard, painted in 1937. 
The color is hardly color at all—a muddy 
brownish gray, smeared on the canvas with what 
seems to have been great effort, layer over in- 
tractable layer. The fruit appeals to nothing but 
the sense of sight. It is inedible, untouchably dis- 
tant, dense and gray as a little cannon ball, and 
so irreducible in its compactness that it could 
no longer be the object of appetite. 

Yet it remains an apple, not an abstraction. 
The painting becomes an exemplary one in Gia- 
cometti's work because its real subject is the art- 
> ist’s lifelong obsession as a sculptor: the enor- 
mous difficulty of seeing anything clearly at all 
and the near impossibility of truthfully remak- 
ing what is seen into a lump of clay or a scrib- 
ble on paper. Giacometti saw his own efforts as 
d condemned to frustration. “There is no hope of 
E achieving what I want, of expressing my vision 

of reality. I go on painting and sculpting be- 

- cause I am curious to know why I fail." 

Proscenium Arch. Giacometti never 
ceased to be rebuked by reality and did not wish 
to be relieved of its castigation. That is why the 
figure sculptures—so hallucinatory in their lean- 
ness, like knotty streaks of bronze in space 
--nevertheless took months of work in the pres- 
ence of a model (his brother Diego or his wife 
Annette) ruthlessly immobilized in the studio. 

; The result was strangely pictorial sculpture: 

= freestanding but often flat as a relief, sometimes 

. unintelligible when walked round. The figures 

are meant to be seen from the front, as if drawn 

‘up on their massive bases beneath an imagi- 

enium arch. From the back they are 
isintegrate into a welter of craggy tex- 

nd bronze lumps. They insist always on a 
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. plaints about the difficulty of making any kind! 


1 
proachable. One cannot easily imagine fondjj,, | 
a Giacometti. It would not feel good, and | 
any case the thing always seems too far M 
It was the use of distance, both real and i! 
plied, to disclose meaning that gave Giacome, | 
ti’s work so much of its aloof, hieratic tension | | 

The effect of the work has nothing to q. 
with expressionism. For all their thinness anit | 
scarred surfaces, Giacometti's bronzes are ny | | 
about anguish or loss, loneliness or the post-Bj. | 
roshima terrors. They are emotionally quite iM | 
eloquent. This may be one reason for their sur. | 
vival into a time when most of the angst-pushin, | 
European sculpture of the 1940s and '50s ha. | 
vanished down the historical drain. In his ob. | 
session with the difficulty of seeing, Giacometj! | 
wished to get beyond style. He partially gy.) | 
ceeded because—paradoxical as it may seem, 
—he was culturally saturated, an artist of enor.. 
mous erudition who boasted without much. 
exaggeration of having visited the Louvre 50,00): 
times. (By the same token, Giacometti's com. 
of a mark on paper only become intelligible) 
when they are recognized as uttered by a man! 
who was arguably the best living European) 
draftsman in the 1960s, Picasso not excluded.) ' 

Guild-Like Family. He was a fastidious in 
heritor who left no heirs, and this seems to have} 
been as true in the sense of family as that of cul-| 
tural choice. The Guggenheim’s retrospective; 
opens with a separate exhibition—also funded! 
by a grant from the Alcoa and Pro Helvetia’ 
Foundations—entitled Three Swiss Painters) 
This is the first detailed look the U.S. public has, 
had at the work of Giacometti’s family circle of) 
gifted painters, who surrounded him with pro-! 
tective confidence. They are his godfather Cuno, 
Amiet (1868-1961), his cousin Augusto Giaco:| 
metti (1877-1947), and his father Giovanni, 
(1868-1933), a forceful colorist who in 1915 re 
corded the 14-year-old Alberto's intense fe! 
tures in a fluent idiom derived from Cézanne, 
There can be few other artists who had the luck 
to grow up in such a garden of visual talent. — ! 

__ The work of Amiet and Augusto Giacomet:) 
ti, in particular, comes as a revelation. August?) ` 
Giacometti seems to besone of the claimants!) 
the honor of having produced the first delit- 
erately abstract works of art. His wavy-edgetl 
pastel, Abstraction After a Stained-Glass Wit. 
f " 
| 
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dow in the Cluny Museum, dates from 1900, fully 
a decade before the mutual creation of abstra, 
art by Larionoy, Kupka, Kandinsky and At 
thur Dove. Amiet’s work, though less aggf& 
sively avant-garde, is also of more than pare 
chial quality. After his early apprenticeship Wi 
Gauguin’s disciples in the Pont-Aven group: ™ 
never lost his interest in broad, ripe patternil i| 
of color. The colors—as in Apple Harvest, ! 0 
—could attain an ecstatic, ballooning lightn®® 
_ So these two shows constitute an inst : 
lve journey through the achievements 0!” 
guild-like family whose work traversed neat) 
all the reigning styles of European art, Tan 
symbolism through post-impressionism to C; 
ism, and thence, in Alberto Giacometti’s 
through surrealism and out the other side. 
salutary lesson in wha an? 
fi 
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Augusto Giacometti: 
“ Abstraction After a Stained-Glass Window,” 1900 
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Viruses and Cancer 


Doctors have long known that 
viruses can cause cancers in mice, cats 
and other animals. But can these mi- 
croscopic packets of nucleic acids* also 
cause cancers in humans? Last week vi- 
rologists attending a science writers' 
seminar sponsored by the American 
Cancer Society in St. Augustine, Fla., of- 
fered new arguments that they could. 
They provided no definite proof, but 
they did succeed in establishing a case 
of guilt by association. 

Virologists offered asa prime suspect 
the herpes simplex Type 2 virus, a vari- 
ant of the virus responsible for cold 
sores. Herpes 2. which causes infections 
in the genital tracts of both-sexes, has 
been under intense scrutiny by scientists 
since 1966, when findings by Dr. Andre 
Nahmias of Atlanta's Emory University 
suggested that it might be involved in 
human cancer. Nahmias has since found 
high levels of antibody to the virus 
(which can transform normal cells into 
malignant ones in the test tube) in wom- 
en with cervical cancerfHe also estab- 
lished that women who have been infect- 
ed with genital herpes—which can be 
transmitted during sexual intercourse 
—are eight times more likely to develop 
cervical cancer than women without 
such infections. (Women whose hus- 
bands suffer from cancer of the prostate 
also run an increased risk of developing 
not only uterine but breast cancers, ac- 
cording to researchers from New York's 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 
They urged these women to undergo fre- 
quent checkups that would detect any 
malignancies early, when they can be 
most successfully treated.) 

Outlaw Genes. Additional evi- 
dence against the herpes virus was of- 
fered last week by Dr. Albert Sabin, de- 
veloper of the first live-virus polio 
vaccine, He has found antibodies specif- 
ic to both the Type 2 and the cold sore 
tor Type 1) herpes simplex viruses in 183 
patients suffering from 14 different can- 
cers that account for about 25%; of all 
human cancer deaths. These include 


malignancies of the skin, lip, larynx, kid-- 


ney. prostate and cervix. Sabin could 
find no evidence of such viruses in 175 
patients with such systemic cancers as 
leukemia and lung cancer or with malig- 
nancies of the breast, lung and stomach. 
Others believe that, viruses’ may 
cause systemic cancers too. Dr. Robert 
Gallo of the National Cancer Institute 
reported that his laboratory had suc- 
ceeded in isolating from human leuke- 
* mic cells an enzyme produced by a virus. 
The enzyme is not usually detectable in 
normal cells. 
Other evidence implicating viruses 
was olfered by Dr. Sol Spiegelman, di- 
rector of the Institute of Cancer Re- 


*Syailar to the strands of DNA found in the 
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search at Columbia University. His find- 
ingsseem to prove that some cancers are 


-caused by infectious—though probably 


not contagious—viruses rather than by 
hereditary factors. (Cancers can also be 
caused by such chemicals as asbestos 
and the tars in cigarette smoke and ex- 
posure to radiation.) Spiegelman first 
identified strands or sequences of leuke- 
mia-causing nucleic acids in the genetic 
material of eight leukemic patients and 
found that normal patients did not carry 
such abnormal DNA sequences in their 
cells. He then conducted an experiment 
to determine if the outlaw genes were in- 
herited. Reasoning that identical twins 
would have identical genetic sequences, 
he searched until he found two sets of 
twins in which one partner was leuke- 
mic; the other not. In both cases, only the 
leukemic twin carried the abnormal 
DNA—a finding that convinced Spiegel- 
man that whatever caused the disease 
was acquired after conception, probably 


' by means ofa virus. 


Devil's , Advocate. Spiegelman's 
findings—and those of fellow virologists 
— failed to persuade at least one of his 
colleagues at the seminar. Playing dev- 
il's advocate, Dr. Paul Black of the infec- 
tious-disease unit at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital cautioned that the case 
against viruses was far from complete. 
Describing prevailing virus theories 
as “presumptuous,” Black questioned 
whether the presence of a virus in tumor 
cells proved anything. Said he: “We still 
can’t be sure whether viruses cause can- 
cer or cancers cause viruses." He noted 
that some viruses not even suspected of 
causing cancer exist in close association 
with cancer cells. Mumps viruses, for ex- 
ample, have been found in the cells that 
‘result from Hodgkin’s disease, a cancer 
of the lymphatic system; there is no ev- 
idence, however, that they cause the 
condition. Other viruses, he pointed out, 
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persist in their hosts without causin i 
cancer. Most people, after all, carry h ii 
tent herpes simplex Type 1 viruses; vl 
only a small minority ofthe millions Whe | 
suffer from cold sores at some time il 
their lives ever develop cancer. 

Despite Black's warning, most Virol | 
ogists feel that their research is on the 
right track. They are confident that il 
could lead at the very least to method, 
for earlier detection of cancer through 
identification of viruses associated with, 
specific malignancies. Spiegelman Was 
encouraged enough about progress in Vie | 
rology research to make a bold predic! 
tion: that 1974 will bring the isolation’ 
and identification of two viruses that’ 
cause specific human cancers. 

n a 5 j 

Doctors have been using a live! 
bacteria anti-tuberculosis drug called! 
BCG to stimulate the body's natural de.: 
fenses against skin and other easily, 
reached tumors for several years. Last! 
week a British physician reported that: 
he has found the drug useful against, 
acute myelogenous leukemia, a-cancer | 
of the blood-forming tissues that afflicts 
two out of every 100,000 adult Amer 
icans annually. Dr. Ray Powles of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital in London in! 
jects into patients already treated with | 
drugs a mixture of BCG and killed cells! 
from other leukemic patients. The BCG} 
alerts the patients’ immune systems 10) 
the presence of both the tuberculosis ba: | 
cilliand the foreign cells, stimulating the! 
systems to destroy cancerous cells at the’ 
same time. The result has been to pro: 
long remissions by killing off residual; 
cancer cells. Of 21 patients who received | 
only drugs at St. Bartholomew's since! 
the beginning of Powles' study, only four 
are still alive, with an average survival’ 
time of ten months. Of 32 patients oni 
BCG, 14 are still alive, with an average 


survival of 18 months. 1 
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| pro- 
idual 
eived 
since | 
y four 
vival: ver 
ts oni Here are some facts about Aurora Cortez, 
erage her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena, 
` on the coast of Colombia. No editorializing. 


No embellishment. Just facts. ap : 
Aurora is five years old. She lives with her Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, Is registered with the U.S. Stat Department 

T 1 i Val Forel S i ible, 

parents and three brothers and sisters ina audi a ERE iau S acie eee 


house made of mud and bamboo. 1 
No electricity. No running water. No l 
sanitary facilities. Aurora's father earns $1.00 — 4 
a day herding cattle. And there is about a l 
50% chance that Aurora will grow up illiterate. 4 
Because it costs money to go to school in l 
Colombia. Money her father doesn’t have. l 
But for $15 a month through Save the l 
Children Federation you can sponsor a [| 
Colombian child like Aurora. Send her to [| 
school. Improve her living conditions. Help |] ($90 semi-annually (9 $15 monthly 
her neighbors rebuild the bridge that _ | O instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ 
connects Plato to the town’s only hospital. |] (Please send me more information, 
I 
| 
[ 
I 
[ 
l 
l 
[| 
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| wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a D boy O girl: 


O Where the need is most urgent 
D Africa O Europe O Latin America 
L] Appalachia (U.S.) O Indian (U. S.) L] Middle East 
O Bangladesh O Inner Cities (U.S.) [3 Southern Black (U. S.) 
L] Chicano (U. S.) O Israel Lj Vietnam 
O Korea 


Enclosed is my first payment: 
O $180 annually O $45 quarterly 


Help people—indeed, help an entire 
community—to help itself. NAME o RNG 
For you there are many rewards. The 
chance to correspond with a child. To 
receive a photograph. And progress reports. 


ADDRESS. 
CUNY SA E eee eres 


4 And above all, to know you are reaching out 
| to another human being. That's how Save the 
Children works. But without you it can't work. 
So please: clip this coupon and mail it today. 
Now you can turn the page. ^. CC-0. In Public Do 


David L. Guyer, Executive Director F 
SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 T11-AC 
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“What is it. Stevie?" the folks would 
ask as they dropped a coin on the kitch- 
en table. Though only five, Stevie would 
chirp right back: "Dime" ... “Nickel” 
... “Quarter”—whatever it was. That 
was more of a feat than it might seem 
Steveland Morris had been blind since 
birth. He had also been unstoppable. By 
the time he was two, spoons in hand, 
Stevie was beating away rhythmically 
on pans and tabletops, or on dime-store 
cardboard drums. At nine, he was sing- 


| ingand playing harmonica up and down 
| the Detroit ghetto streets, and being 


eased out of the church choir for sing- 
ing rock "n' roll. Three years later, he 
had become the "twelve-year-old ge- 
nius" of Motown Records, the black pop 
giant. Rechristened Little Stevie’ Won- 
der, he was a strutting, shimmying min- 
lbopper who rode to the top of the rec- 
ord charts and $1 million in sales with 
à rhythm-and-blues shouter called Fin- 
&ertips, Part 2: 


/ 
Evvybody say yeah, 
Say yeah, say yeah... 
Clap yo" hands. 
Just a little bit louder . . . 


Today Stevie Wonder no longer 
needs to coax applause. At 23, he is the 
prince regent of soul, a slender, 6 ft- 
| plus superstar in an Afro, whose songs 
about love, evil, oppression, freedom, Je- 


| Sus and promised lands are a kind of ec: 
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Black, Blind and on Top of Pop 


umenical apotheosis of the blues. Still 
blind, Wonder in the eleven years of his 
professional career has distilled a wide 
array of black and white musical styles 
into a hugely popular personal idiom 
that emphatically defines where pop is 
at right now 

As a result, Wonder has become 
what the trade calls a "monster," a star 
who can automatically fill any arena or 
stadium and whose records, both in the 
stores and on radio, transcend musical 


categories in their appeal. He has had 
20 hit singles and eleven bestselling al- 
bums, and now he is a multimillionaire. 
A month ago at the Grammy Awards 
show in Los Angeles, the record indus- 
try's equivalent of the annual Oscar pre- 
sentations, he came close to turning the 
affair into a one-man show by copping 
four major awards. The prizes included 
best pop vocal performance by a male 
for his interpretation of his own song, 
You Are the Sunshine of My Life, and 
album of the year for Wonder's most re- 
cent LP, /nnervisions. 

In a crazy-quilt pop era that salutes 
everything from transvestite glitter and 
sadomasochism to Rocky Mountain 
fresh air and the Andrews Sisters. Won- 
der has managed the considerable task 
of establishing himself as both a hot 
commercial property and an authentic 
voice. Being black, blind and up from 
poverty entitles him, of course, to say 
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that he has been there and back. A near- 
fatal auto accident outside Winston- 
Salem. N.C., last August has threatened 
to turn saga into legend. Stevie was rid- - 
ing in the front seat of his car when a 
log tore loose from a truck, crashed 
through the windshield and struck him 
in the forehead. He was pried from the 
wreck bloody and unconscious, and lay 
in a coma for a week. Friends knew that 
he was going to make it only when his 
aide, Ira Tucker Jr., knelt down next to 
Wonder's ear, started singing his song 
Higher Ground (“God is gonna show you 
higher ground/ He's the only friend you 
have around"), and Stevie's fingers slow- 
ly began moving in time to the music. 
Last week in New York's Madison 
Square Garden, Wonder gave his first 
American concert since the accident. 
Sporting a mustache and his familiar 
dark glasses. he pointed toward heav- 
en, then to his forehead and finally cut 
loose with a survivor's smile. From the 
balcony, loges and floor of the Garden 
came a roar— 20,000 voices strong—of 
adulation, welcome and animal joy. He 
warmed up with a leisurely bit of im- 
provisation called Approaching Contu- 
sion, then swung into some of his most 
famous hits: Superwoman, Superstition, 
Keep on Running. lt was fine to hear a 
voice so long addicted to sweet soul now 
revel in husky, emotive blues growls. 
The pulsating climax came with an al- 
most symphonic version of his Living 
Jor the City, a black odyssey that begins 
in Mississippi and ends with the arrest 
ofan innocent youth in New York: 


I hope you hear inside my voice of 
Sorrow. 

And that it motivates you to make a 
better tomorrow 

This place is cruel. nowhere could be 
much colder 


Wonder topped that off by bringing 
out three fellow blacks—Sly Stone, Ed- 
die Kendricks and Roberta Flack—for 
a reprise of Superstition and a rollick- 
ing, hand-clapping, ear-piercing finale. 

Right now Stevie has everything go- 
ing for him. Sitting up there onstage, his 
head bobbing and weaving sightlessly as 
though trying to tune in on some pri- 
vate radar of the mind, he recalls no 
one so much as his old idol to whom he 
used to listen on Detroit's WCHB, the 
blind rhythm-and-blues great, Ray 
Charles. 

Stevie was the third of six children 
in'a not particularly musical family. He 
grew up in Detroit in what he likes to 
call “upper-lower-class circumstances." 
When he was ten, Stevie was picked up 
by Motown after a routine audition and 
subsequently enrolled at the Michigan 
School for the Blind, where classes were 
fitted into his career schedule. It would 
have been a mad life for any child. Stev- 
ie spent years.on tour with the Motown 
Revue. Other performers would joke 


about not wanting to sleep in the hotel 
room next to his because he would keep 
them awake bumping into the walls. 
That used to break Stevie up, because 
he rarely bumped into anything. His 
hearing is so sensitive that he can rec- 
ognize an acoustical change as he ap- 
proaches something solid, like a wall. 

When Stevie turned 21, he rebelled 
against Motown. Yearning for a chance 
to experiment and weary of the record 
company’s predilection for formula 
Top-40 hits. Wonder came to his con- 
tract-renewal sessions in 1971 demand- 
ing his own publishing company, higher 
royalties and the right to compose his 
words and music and cut his albums as 
he saw fit. After months of haggling, he 
got the total artistic freedom he wanted. 

The first result was Wonder's 1972 
album Music of My Mind, in which he 
showed-complex new textures with the 
Moog and Arp synthesizers and a fresh 
repose in his love ballads. He had just 
married Syreeta Wright, a Motown sec- 
retary, and they collaborated on the lead 
song. Love Having You Around ("And 
when the day is through/ Nothin' to do, 
just sit around groovin’ with you"). Alas, 
the groovin' lasted only 175 years. Stev- 
ie and Syreeta are now divorced. 

High Jinks. Also in 1972, Wonder 
performed as the opening act in the rec- 
ord-shattering coast-to-coast tour by the 
Rolling Stones. For the first time, he was 
exposed to a massive white audience. 
That helped launch him as a monster 
star. But the Stones and their life-style 
came as a shock. By rock standards, 
Stevie is square. He does not drink; he 
has smoked pot only twice, and "it 
scared me to death." 

Life with Stevie may be relatively 
clean, but in every other way it is a cir- 
cus of indecision, chaotic scheduling and 
the totally unexpected. It is not that he 
isa prima donna or purposely rude, says 
a friend, but “he just doesn't have days 
or nights. and he's seldom thinking more 
than ten minutes ahead." Scheduled to 
meet a photographer, he may march off 
1o the recording studio or back to his 
apartment on Manhattan's East Side to 
whisper musical phrases into his "note- 
book," a portable cassette recorder. 

Following Stevie around, one almost 
forgets his blindness. He spends hours 
watching television, going to the mov- 
ies or shopping for clothes. During all 
of these moments, he has a companion 
to narrate the action or describe the la- 
pels. He is a telephone addict, and his 
phone directory is a cassette on which 
he narrates to himself all the numbers 
that he regularly dials. If he could ac- 

quire sight, he is regularly asked, what 
would he want to see? And he regularly 
replies: The world, the earth, the birds, 
the grass and the people he loves. “But 
there dfe a lot of things I wouldn't want 
to see. Destruction, corruption and war. 
Hate and sin. But you can already feel 
all those things anyway. It may sound 
contradictory, but if I did see such ugly 
things, they would make me appreciate 


nly I already know even more. pd gua flows 
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MERCURY AS SEEN FROM 2.7 MILLION MILES 


Mercury Unveiled 


As the innermost planet of the so- 
lar system, Mercury is almost always ob- 
scured by the sun's harsh glare. Under 
the best viewing conditions, it never ap- 
pears as more than a hazy disk in earth- 
bound telescopes, Last week, as the Mar- 
iner 10 passed only 400 miles from the 
planet, some of the mystery about Mer- 
cury was finally dispelled. Radioing 
back the first close-up pictures of the 


Mercurian surface, the robot ship. un-* 
veiled a bleak, cratered and totally for- * 


bidding world. 

“It’s like the moon and it isn’t,” said 
Donald E. Gault, one of the scientists 
monitoring the Mariner data at NASA’s 
Jet Propulsion Lab in Pasadena, Calif. 
The pictures showed that Mercury’s cra- 
ters are much flatter and thinner- 
rimmed than the moon’s and resemble 
giant pie pans—an indication that they 
may have been worn down by some yet- 
to-be-identified erosional process. Like 
most of their lunar counterparts, Mer- 
cury’s craters were apparently created 
by impacts of asteroid-size chunks of 
material rather than by volcanic erup- 
tions. Indeed, one crater, about 25 miles 
across, was blasted out of the rimiof a 60- 
mile-wide crater by an impact that 
threw off raylike splashes of debris. 

_ The photographs show no moun- 
tains similar to the moon's, but there 
are indications of several great escarp- 
ments or cliffs, some of them hundreds 
of miles long. More puzzling still, there 
are distinctly nonlunar bumps, hillocks 
and rills. Some of the rills are remark- 
ably straight, while others twist and 
turn, almost as if they had been carved 
out by flowing water. One photograph 
reveals two overlapping craters with a 
flow of material— possibly lavà—on top 
of them, That would suggest a peri- 
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FROM 1.14 MILLION MILES 


a major bombardment from space 

The biggest surprise was the discov. 
ery of a weak magnetic field (only 1%! 
as strong as the earth's) and an extreme.) 
ly thin atmosphere of helium, argon and} 
perhaps other gases (less: than 0.1% as) 
dense as the earth's) Although the) 
earth’s magnetic field is generally attrib- 
uted to the churning of molten iron in; 
the spinning planet’s core, Mercury 


. seems to rotate much too slowly to pro- 


duce such a dynamo effect. But scien: 
‘tists:offeralternative explanations. Mer. 
curys magnetic field. may be created) 
externally by bombardment of charged) 
particles from the sun hitting the atmo 
sphere—or it may be left over from an 
epoch when the spin was faster. Tht) 
presence of an atmosphere is equally dit 
ficult to explain because the planets 
gravity is too weak to prevent a gastols) 
envelope from escaping into space. But: 
says Project Scientist James A. Dunne 
some gases could be continually trapp? 
from the stream of solar particles or fe! 
leased from within the planet by the slo"! 
decay of radioactive elements. i 

As they continued their study of U* 


flood of data from Mariner 10 at week? . 


end, the champagne-sipping scientis®) 
were élated by the spacecraft’s perio 


fea n 
mance. They now think that Marine c 


may have enough fuel left when it a^: 
crosses Mercury's orbit in September 
guide the ship over one of the planeti 
poles, which. were hidden from view QU: 
ing last week's fly-by. 


The New Moon i 


Nearly five years after. Neil A 
strong and Buzz Aldrin landed on “i 
Sea of Tranquility, many questio. 
about the moon remain unanswered. a 
deed. some scientists feel that they n 
never completely learn the origin © 


Mástory of the earth's immediate ne 
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IOM 21,700 MILES 
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pace. 
iscoy. 
ly 1% 

reme- 


bor. Yet asa result of painstaking anal- 
ysis of the 838 Ibs. of lunar rocks and the 
wealth of data collected by six Apollo 
crews, a fundamental understanding of 
n and the moon as well as of the early years of 
l% a| the earth is now finally beginning to 
h de emerge. 
terib] Scientists generally agree that the 
‘on inj moon was created some 4.6 billion years 
cur, ago, during, the birth throes of the solar 
O pro. system. In fact, one of the most signif- 
scien, cant findings disclosed at last month's 
Mer. fifth annual lunar-science conference in 
'eatell Houston was a report by scientists from 
argell the California Institute of Technology 
atmo, thata rock collected by the A pollo 17 as- 
m an) tronauts during the final moon voyage 
. The) apparently traces back to that awesome 
ly dif event. It first cooled off and solidified 
anel sl some 4.6 billion years ago, making it old- 
seou eT than any specimen previously found 
». Bui) On the moon or earth. 
une. Tiny Pebbles. At the time of the 
appel, formation of the rock, the moon had just 
or tt) been created, possibly by the accretion 
esl] Of debris in orbit around the earth. As 
| the debris—drawn by lunar gravity and 
of thè ranging in size from tiny pebbles to huge 
veek. boulders many miles across—crashed 
ntis) Into the enlarging moon, it eventually 
erfor generated enough heat to turn the lu- 
arine Par surface into a sea of molten lava. 
agai! Slowly, as the bombardment lessened, 
ber Ù the lava cooled and hardened into a 
ane!’ Crust that was then cratered by the im- 
y due pact of the remaining debris. When the 
| rain of rocks eventually ended some 3.9 
billion years ago, the moon’s surface was 
Covered by great craters and basins. Oth- 
erchanges were still to come. Deep with- 
in the moon, heat from the slow decay 
Pt radioactive ciments dike uranium 
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orming Some new craters and 
Abode the great low-lying basins to 
create the moon saria. 

The young earth probably under- 
went a similar period of bombardment 
and volcanic eruptions. But about 4 bil- 
lion years ago, the histories of the earth 
and moon veered sharply apart. While 
the weak lunar gravity could not pre- 
vent the volcanic gases from escaping 
into space, the more massive earth held 
on to its volcanic vapors: it also was bet- 
ter able to retain its internal heat. The 
atmosphere and seas were formed, cre- 
ating conditions for the first stirrings of. 
life. Eventually, winds; water and moun- 
tain-building eradicated or covered vir- 
tually all geological traces of the plan- 
et's violent beginnings. In contrast, the 
moon has remained largely unchanged 
since its last burst of volcanism, dis- 
turbed only by an occasional meteorite 
or a periodic moonquake (caused by the 
gravitational tug of the earth or sun as 
the moon's lopsided orbit occasionally 
brings the moon closer to them). 

Holy Grail. That, at least, is the pic- 
ture that emerges from the lunar rocks 
But’ one overwhelming question re- 
mains: If the moon was indeed formed 
from rocky chunks of matter in orbit 
around the earth. how did the debris 
originate? Scientists have devised inge- 
nious scenarios to answer that question. 
At the Houston conference Geochemist 
John A. Wood of the Smithsonian As- 
trophysical Observatory in Cambridge, 
Mass. suggested that thousands of 
chunks of debris shooting through the 
primordial solar system were trapped 
near the earth and broken up by grav- 
itational forces; but many of their heav- 
ier components, notably iron.: were 


. thrown back into space. That would ex- 


plain the paucity of such materials in 
the moon rocks. After innumerable col- 
flisions, these fragments eventually 
formed a lunar-sized sphere. 

A different approach was put forth 
by Geochemist A.E. Ringwood of the 
Australian National University in Can- 
berra. He speculates that the ring of de- 
bris around the young earth was not cap- 
tured from afar but formed out of hot 
gases left over from the formation of the 
earth itself. As such gases condensed, 
laboratory experiments have shown. 
they would have formed solids similar 
in composition to the moon. Yet each 
of these intriguing ideas has its strong 
critics. As Ringwood dryly concedes: 
“There is no consensus regarding the or- 
igin of the moon.” 

If the post- -Apollo studies have 
shown anything at all, it is that there i is, 
as yet, no overall explanation for the or- 
igin of the planets—or their moons. Says 
Caltech Geophysicist Gerald J. Wasser- 
burg: “Before Apollo, there was one 
magic recipe in the solar nebula by 
which all the planets, including the 


| more dps. 


~man of Puerto Rico. Out of the ring ~ 


moon and earth. were formed. No one 
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Five-Minute Massacre 


"Iam not a violent nian." — Meus 
— George Foreman 


For a time last week Ken Norton 
might almost have believed that. Heavy- 
weight Champion Foreman certainly 
seemed to be going out of his way to 
avoid a fight. The scene was Caracas, 
where Norton and Foreman were sup- 
posed to be preparing for a title bout. 
Foreman, though, was doing a lot more 
posturing and protesting than preparing. 
In the 14 months since he had ren- 
dered Joe Frazier defenseless and be- 
reft of the title, Foreman had defend- 
ed the championship just once—and 
that was against the obscure Joe Ro- 


Foreman had almost been TK Oed him- 
self by a flurry of personal and finan- 
cial blows. Now, on the eve and even 
the day of his fight against a serious chal- 
lenger, Foreman was threatening to be 
a no-show. 

Pinched Nerve. At first his com- 
plaint was the selection of a referee. 
Foreman wanted Jim Rondeau, an ex- 
perienced American. Norton and the 
Venezuelan fight officials demanded a 
local referee. Like a traveling circus, 
representatives of the two fighters and 
boxing officials dashed from hotel to — 
hotel in Caracas, holding meetings that — 
did little to resolve the- dispute and 
press conferences that did much to ex- 
acerbate it. 

When the controversy was still un- 
settled on the day of the fight, Fore- 
man developed a "pinched nerve" in 
his knee. He was rushed to the hos- 
pital-amid increasing rumors that the 
fight would be canceled. Meanwhile, 
‘Foreman’s camp was announcing that —— 
Rondeau was not the referee it wanted — 
after all. "This is a vicious doublecross 
against us," Norton's manager first de- 
clared, Then he turned the tables him- 
self and insisted that Rondeau be iy 
the ring. $ 

Religious Recovery. Considering 
the prefight. confusion and the Vene- 
zuelan government's insistence that the — 
fight be televised on home scree 
was no surprise that the multimillior 
dollar sports palace El Poliedro- : 
only half full by fight time. Nor should. 
it have really been a surprise when Fore- 
màn walked in without the slight 
trace of a limp. (He attributed hi 
covery to prayer) Score Round 
the psychological fight to For 
Norton seemed to sense that. 
Res outmaneuvered and a: 

ondeau tiefed the fighters | 
avolde 
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had Joe Frazier and 38 other opponents 
— with brute force. Stalking Norton like 
a boxing Frankenstein, Foreman tossed 
aside his opponent's punches as though 
they were irrelevant and delivered bru- 
tal blows to his body and head. 

Early in the second round he land- 
ed one below Norton’s heart. “I heard 
him grunt,” said Foreman later, “and 
I knew I had him.” He finished the chal- 
lenger with a volley of uppercuts and 
right-left combinations to the head. As 
Norton collapsed onto the ropes for 
the third time, Rondeau ended the fight. 

For his effort, Foreman will collect 
at least $700,000 (Norton gets a $200,000 
minimum). In a surprise move, the Ven- 
ezuelan government decided to collect 
a healthy share of the winnings itself 
by slapping an 18% tax on the fighters. 
To insure payment, it barred the fight- 
ers from leaving Caracas, stopping Fore- 
man at the airport as he was waiting 
for a flight. Norton was allowed to leave 
for the U.S. on Saturday morning. Fore- 
man was still in Caracas trying to sat- 
isfy the government's demand. 

Despite the unexpected tax bite, the 
payday should be the first in years that 
does not plunge Foreman into an im- 
mediate squabble with managers, own- 
ers and promoters. He has finally begun 
to extricate himself from a tangle of con- 
tractual and marital disputes. 

In Houston, he recently reached a 
divorce settlement with his wife, giving 
her $235,000 in a lump sum and $400 a 
month for support of their child. In San 
Francisco, a federal judge threw out a 
suit by a Texas promoter who claimed 
that Foreman had broken a contract giv- 
ing her exclusive rights to his fights 
Finally, Foreman seems close to break- 
ing out of a long-term contract with a 
Philadelphia group that claims 2596 of 
his earnings in return for having pro- 
vided Foreman with $250,000 two years 
ago and guaranteeing him an annual in- 
come of $25,000 for ten years. 

Foreman would like to be free of all 
his financial obligations by September, 
when he is to fight Muhammad Ali in 
Zaire, the African nation that was once 
the Belgian Congo. The rumored purse 
for each boxer: $5 million. It did not 
take long after last week's fight for Ali 
to start what promises to be long and 
loud verbal preliminaries with Foreman. 
As Foreman’ scowled down at Ali, do- 
ing TV commentary at ringside, Ali re- 
Sponded to the cold stare by taunting 
back: "If you behave like that, my Af- 
rican friends will put you in a pot." 


Home-Run Hysteria 


When Babe Ruth hit his 714th and 
final home run on May 25, 1935, there 
was no swarm of reporters and pho- 
tographers standing by to engulf him 
as he crossed home plate, no special 
promotional drum rolls. The 10,000 fans 
in Pittsburgh’s Forbes Field that Sat- 
urday afternoon gave the aging hero 
Ruth a polite cheer—it was his third 
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game run of the game—and let hyi 
trot quietly into the dugout and bal 
ball history. | 

It will be very different for Heg | 
Aaron when he ties and then bret) 


Ruth’s record. At a time when sporis 
events, from true combat like the Woy SCA 
Series to make-believe contests like th 
Riggs-King tennis match, rivet the nd 
tions attention, Aaron's conquest | T 
being built into a spectacle nonparej 
The Atlanta Braves management is 4 
ready in such a tizzy over Preparation 
that when one official was informed th, | and 
Jerry Ford might be available to thro, pint 
out the first ball at the team’s Openin a 
home game next Monday night, he te. Kil 
sponded, *Who's Jerry Ford?" | T 
If the Braves’ front office missed th and 
news about a new Vice President, IM. cau 
no surprise. Aside from preparing a sy. Kom 
cial 32-page press book about Aaron,r.| the 


furbishing the press box to handle aj! pas 


expected crowd of 300 reporters, build.) plar 
ing a tower in centerfield for photog. stat 
raphers, manufacturing a "715" line of cras 
neckties, and ordering up a supply of 

commemorative beer steins decorated) ope 
with a picture of Aaron that will sel) but 
for about $7.50 to fans who witness the, the 
historic home runs, the Braves admin) was 


istration spent the winter worryim| cra: 


about crowd control. More than 50,00} tiga 
fans are expected to jam Atlanta Sta) con 
dium for games until Aaron breaks the, 4 St 
record. They will-have plenty of incen} teri 
tive to throttle their neighbor to catch; oe 


home run No. 715: the latest price of 
fered for the ball is $25,000, put up by 18S, 


an anonymous fan in Venezuela. the 
Invisible Codes. Not all the extray, Safe 
aganza making is going on at the sla: 
dium. The Atlanta Chamber of Com| of : 
merce has commissioned Sculptor Mik, Wir 
Matoba to produce a life-sized bronx, age 
bust of Aaron that will eventually & vest 
placed outside the Braves’ offices at tht ton 
stadium. A local advertising compan), Tc’ 
has spent $20,000 to plaster the city wilt) atic 
200 full-color billboards depicting Adr, “or 
on in full swing, with Babe Ruth's fat a 
hovering in the background, The may) de 
or and Governor, of course, are plat ag 
ning to be on hand to honor Aaron, an a 
even the Federal Communicatio® ?!8r 
Commission in Washington got into U^ Doi 
act by permitting special call lettet FAA 
—WH (for Hank) 4DOC—for hà" uc 
radio operators who will be informal HBC 
broadcasting Atlanta games. 9 ing 
' What if Aaron connects for ™ the 
home runs during the Braves’ first W was 
games in Cincinnati? “You can leat. pia. 
batter to the box,” says one unconcel™ fate 
Braves fan, “but you can’t make" pp, 
homer.” The Cincinnati Reds. t0 ing 
are taking no chances. All balls pitt tha! 
to Aaron will be invisibly coded ©" ide, 
Sure that the genuine home-run balls w ; Wee 
be identifiable. Security forces wil = not 
on the alert, and one devoted fan W 
be at Riverfront Stadium every E era: 
accompanied by three policemen | enje 
$12,000 in cash to buy home-run ip Wer 
No. 715 if Aaron happens to break" had 


record in Cincinnati. 
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! The Great 


After weeks of investigation, French 
and U.S. officials believe that they have 
inned down the cause of history's worst 
air disaster: the March 3 crash of a Turk- 
ish Airlines DC-10 just outside Paris that 
killed 346 people. An improperly sealed 
reár cargo door burst open in midair, 
and the loss of pressure in the cargo hold 
caused the plane's still-pressurized pas- 
senger cabin to buckle downward into 
the cargo compartment (see diagram). 
Passengers began spilling out of the 
plane, control cables to the rudder and 
stabilizers were fouled, and the plane 

crashed into a forest 13,000 ft. below. 
But why did the cargo door come 
open? Investigators are not yet certain, 
but some suspect that it was possible for 
the door to appear fully locked when it 
was not. The events leading up to the 
crash, as disclosed in subsequent inves- 
tigations that culminated in two days of 
congressional hearings last week, make 
a story almost as shocking as the disas- 
ter itself—and much more mysterious. It 
raises disturbing questions about the 
safety procedures at McDonnell Doug- 
las, the maker of the DC-10, and about 
the practices of Government aviation 

safety regulators. The story in brief: 
In June 1972, a cargo door blew out 


of an American Airlines DC-l0 over 


Windsor, Ont., though the crew man- 
aged to land the plane safely. After in- 
vestigation, the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board sent a number of 
recommendations to the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration for implementa- 
tion as an “airworthiness directive." The 
directive, a drastic order with compli- 
ance supervised by the FAA, would have 
forced McDonnell Douglas and airlines 
flying the DC-10 to make certain de- 
sign changes in the cargo door, 

No Explanation. Executives at Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, however, talked the 
FAA out of issuing the directive. Instead, 
the company was permitted to send out 
its own "service bulletin" 
ing some less fundamental changes than 
the NTsB wanted. McDonnell Douglas 
Was supposed to modify the doors of 
plarfes still on its assembly line, as the ill- 
fated Turkish Airlines DC-10 then was. 
Three inspectors signed records indicat- 
ing that the modification was made on 
that plane—but Douglas Division Pres- 
ident John Brizendine conceded last 
week that it was not. Why not? “We do 
not yet have an explanation,” he said. 
"That is startling indeed. Until the 
h, both the DC-10 and its maker had 
reputations, Ih Peg, 


recommend- * 


)C-10 Mystery 


lines now fly a total of 128 DC-10s; pas- 
sengers praise the craft as spacious and 
quiet, and the FAA says that they are all 
safe (the agency finally issued its air- 
worthiness directive about cargo doors 
on March 6, three days after the Turk- 
ish Airlines disaster). 

McDonnell Douglas, formed by a 
1967 merger, has consistently been one 
of the most profitable firms in the aero- 
space industry. While most competitors 
were just beginning to recover from a 
three-year-old slump, McDonnell Doug- 
las profits last year rose 16% to $129.5 
million, on sales of $3 billion. Unlike 
Lockheed and Grumman, the firm has 
avoided massive cost overruns on its 
Government contracts, through good 
luck and tight financial controls. Unlike 
Boeing, which has been concentrating 
its efforts on commercial airliners at a 
time when the airlines have too many 
seats and not enough passengers, Mc- 
Donnell Douglas keeps about a fifty-fifty 
split between Governmentand commer- 
cial work. Its F-4 Phantom fighters are a 
mainstay of the U.S. Air Force, and the 
air arms of several other nations as well. 
Aerospace industry executives find it in- 
conceivable that McDonnell Douglas 
would jeopardize its prestige by cutting 
corners on DC-I0 safety. 

Why, then, did the company oppose 
an airworthiness directive to improve 
the cargo door after the investigation 
into the Windsor incident and request 
less fundamental changes instead? Mc- 
Donnell Douglas has given no official 
explanation. One reason may have been 
to avoid bad publicity for the DC-I0, 


The Making of a Disaster 


DC-10 crash outside Paris, 
March 3, 1974 
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Rear cargo door blows off 
„and cargo CORE 
‘loses pressure 
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which was then a relatively new plane. 

Another question is why the FAA ac- 
ceded to the company’s request. Former 
FAA Administrator John Shaffer, who 
dealt with McDonnell Douglas, says that 
a service bulletin is as effective as an air- 
worthiness directive. That view seems 
questionable. House subcommittee rec- 
ords indicate that several planes were 
still not modified eight months after the 
bulletin had been issued. The bulletin 
did spell out clearly how an airline could 
take precautions to make sure that the 
cargo door was locked. They included 
fitting a support plate on the door, in- 
stalling a window in the door so that a 
ground-crew member could tell if the 
latch hooks were properly engaged and 
posting locking instructions clearly in 
English. Tragically, as French investi- 
gators discovered last week, the ground 
crewman who sealed the door on the 
Turkish Airlines craft could not read. 

More Backbone. To some critics, 
the incident seems characteristic of the 
way the FAA operates. The National —.— 
Transportation Safety Board says that , 
only about half the design changss it rec- 
ommends ever become airworthiness di- 
rectives. Critics complain that the FAA 
worries too much about the impact of 
its actions on industry profits. But Al- — — 
exander Butterfield, the FAA adminis- — 
trator, has lately won praise for putting — — 
more backbone into the agency. 

With the windup of the congressio- 
nal hearings, the matter now moves to 
the courts. Relatives of two victims in 
the Paris crash have filed suits against —— 
McDonnell Douglas asking damages of ——— 
$10 million. More suits are expected. — 
The trials may force out answers to the 
remaining mysteries in the case-—espe- 
cially the question of why McDonnell 
Douglas records showed a door modi- — 
fication that had never been made. m 
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INFLATION/COVER STORY 


Seeking Antidotes to a Global Plague 


Compared with the grand larceny 
in some other countries, inflation has 
rarely been more than a pesky pickpock- 
et in the U.S. Rising prices filched a few 
pennies at a time from wages and prof- 
its and prompted endless grousing, but 
for a majority of Americans, caused no 
real hardship; incomes-usually went up 
faster. So, nothing in recent history has 
prepared the nation for the shock of 
what is happening today: a double-digit 
inflation that raises unsettling visions 
among many Americans of the price spi- 
rals in South America or Indonesia. 

Explosive Issue. Though US. in- 
fiation is by no means that bad, it is wor- 
risome enough. In the twelve months 
ended in February, prices in the U.S. 
climbed 10%, and in that month they 
were sprinting up at a compounded an- 
nual rate of more than 16%. Inflation 
in the U.S. now outpaces the rates in 18 
other countries, a development that 
Economist Otto Eckstein calls *a major 
historical event.” The sweep and inten- 
sity of the price rises are reducing liv- 
ing standards in the U.S. just as surely 
as a recession does. In February, though 
wage hikes had pushed dollar income 
10 a record high, the average American 
worker's spendable income bought 4.5% 
fewer goods and services than it did a 
year Carlier. For the middle class, in- 
flation has struck out the article of faith 
that each year people would live at least 
— a little beuer than the year before. but 
- the hardest blow has fallen on the poor. 
xod prices in the U.S, last year jumped 
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came on staples of the low-income diet 
Not surprisingly, inflation has become 
an explosive political issue: a recent 
Gallup poll found voters far more con- 
cerned about soaring prices than about 
Watergate. 

Although Americans are particular- 
ly chastened by their spiraling inflation, 
having so long considered themselves 
immune from it, what is happening in 
the U.S. is only one manifestation of a 
larger, more virulent strain of worldwide 
inflation. Like some medieval plague, 
inflation today is sweeping across na- 
tional borders to infect almost every 
country at the same time. And the con- 
sequences of the international spiral go 
far beyond economics: they include a 
Sharpening of social divisions and a 
shaking of values, as inflation rewards 
speculators while penalizing thrift. The 
ultimate threat is that inflation will 
eventually weaken confidence in dem- 
ocratic governments and institutions 
and prepare the way for sharp, violent 
shifts to the radical right or left. At pre- 
sent that danger seems vague, but po- 
litical leaders do not dismiss it. Says Ger- 
man Finance Minister Helmut Schmidt: 
"I only have to go to the years 1931 to 
1933 to say that the meaning of stabil- 
ity is not limited to prices," 

Compounding the alarm—and fur- 
ther weakening faith in governments 
—i$ the uncomfortable feeling that no 
one quite knows what to do about in- 
flation. The experts themselves are not 
immune from this despair, In the US. 
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SLOGANS ON TOKYO WORKERS’ APRONS DENOUNCE HIGH LIVING COSTS 
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no di 
wing 
from 
jrope. 
i gardi 
denc 
ing Council, asserts: "I don't believe it [infla 
is clear that mankind today knows how {ernn 
to control inflation." | most 
That fear is not without justification: | natic 
the present world inflation is unlike | ket s 
any before it. Ever since the ancient jinga 
Lydians invented metal money, infla- | - ¢ 
tion has been a painful but largely lo- i defie 
calized malady. Runaway price boosts [ US., 
might wipe out savings, pauperize in- [pan 
dividuals, bring down governments /edly, 
—but usually in only one or a few | wage 
countries at any specific time, and for | tinkg 
what seemed fairly clear reasons. In has: 
the industrialized world, the worst. in-( $ 
flations generally accompanied wars or io 
revolutions, or struck countries that had !than 
tried to live beyond their means. In- {Surg 
flation might be endemic in some na- | Year: 
tions of Latin America and Asia, but luck. 
the rich countries could smugly dis- jin [| 
miss that as the consequence of chron- | Weat 
ically weak or corrupt governments. __ {Shor 
Zooming Prices. Now inflation is {Othe 
running amok everywhere—and at à j!hpi 
time of general peace. In the most re- | 4nd 
cent twelve months for which there are | "list 
figures, prices in Western Europe [mu 
Jumped 10%. Japan, the land ofa seem: |. < 
ingly nonstop economic miracle, sul | 8e 
fered a 23% consumer-price inflation: | arg 
its worst since the nation emerged from | "Tur 
feudal. isolation a century ago. In the {Mon 
Third World, price increases are as OP” 
pressive as ever, crippling the develo? | 
ment plans of India, Pakistan and Viel! 
Nam (where prices are rising at an at jay 
nual rate of 6542)... 1 


: gp t Political orientation seems to maky i 


no difference. Greece, ruled by a right- 
wing military dictatorship, is reeling 
from a 33% inflation—the worst in Eu- 
irope. Conservative Switzerland, long re- 
jgarded as a bastion of financial pru- 
idence, registers an almost 1296 annual 
[inflation. In the Communist world, gov- 
jernment control of the economy makes 


eit 
10W 
"m jnation—Y ugoslavia—maintains a mar- 
‘KE | ket system, and there, prices are zoom- 
lent | ng at the rate of 22% a year. 
ys | So far, the global inflation virus has 
o: {defied all attempts at treatment. The 
osts | US., most European countries and Ja- 
d MEE all experimented—halfheart- 
pus NM to be sure—with some form of 
ae ACE controls, tax and monetary 
In ‘has ring or high interest rates; nothing 
in-l as Worked for long. 
p E se causes of the present inflation 
had {than adily identifiable and seem less 
In- [sitae Permanent. Much of the global 
nis svar 3 food prices over the past two 
but | ck ARES been the result of plain bad 
dis- in A oe of disastrous crop failures 
‘one | Weather caused by phenomenally foul 
is Oria r round the world, aggravated 
SER IR ue of wheat, corn, soybeans and 
d ‘in Bx imal feeds. Bumper crops now 
id eee. in the U.S:, the Soviet Union 
Te dni ^ustralia should at least slow the 
prices after 


are | Dlister uL. 
‘ope I midyear’ pec in pog 
a tape te Producing countries took advan- 
S pba of the panic caused by Arab em- 
I aces and production cutbacks to qua- 
ES SA the price of crude in the past six 
" \ Prices B That move alone will push up 
S Simina Average of 3% this year in con- 
re at ER nations, which will have to pay 
1^ Mor s $40 billion more than last year 
ip Hae oil. But oil prices could well 
down a bit now that the At 
g out crude faster. 
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PENSIONER WAVES SKIMPY MEAL PROTESTING PRICES IN ROME 
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On the other hand, some strong forc- 
es are working to keep the inflationary 
fever burning. Round the world, a grow- 
ing number of jittery investors have lost 
confidence in the value of paper money 
and are rushing to get rid of their cheap- 
ening dollars, pounds, francs and yen 
by buying things that they feel have sol- 
id and tangible value: land, art, antiques, 
farm commodities, metals. The most 
dramatic consequence has been an in- 
credible rise in the price.of gold from 
$89.25 an ounce as recently as a year 
ago to a February high of $178. That in- 
crease and rising prices of paintings and 
jewelry are of somewhat less than vital 
concern to the average consumer. The 
run on commodities, however, has hurt 
everybody. Investors seeking tangible 
value have speculated wildly in wheat, 
sugar, potatoes, copper and lumber, 
helping to set off a mad spiral in the 
prices of these and other basic raw ma- 
terials, A Reuters index of 17 commod- 
ity prices has zoomed from 509 in the 
fall of 1971 to 1,422 in March Gee chart 
page 43). 

Misdirected 
background, the 
governments ca 
is that inflation 


Policies. Against this 
best that the world's 
n promise their citizens 
later this year.will abate 
somewhat—maybe. In the US.. for ex- 
ample, the Nixon Administration is pre- 
dicting that inflation will slow to 5% to 
6% by year's end, with the best of breaks: 
a letup in consumer demand caused by 
a business slowdown. à record crop this 
fall and an easing in petroleum prices. 
Even that less than comforting scenar- 
io, and similar ones projected in other 
nations. could go awry if labor unions 
force fat settlements. In the U.S., AFL- 
CIO President George 


Meany and other 
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year. Japanese unions are demanding an 
economy-wide wage increase of 30%, 
which would be sure to fuel that nation’s 
raging inflation. 

Certainly the record of major gov- 
ernments in dealing with inflation gives 
the world’s consumer little reason to 
trust anything they say about prices. For 
the most part, it is a story of weak, er- 
ratic and often misdirected policies. Be- 
cause of its enormous impact on the 
world economy, the failure of the U.S. 
to keep prices caged is especially 
unnerving. 

Lyudon Johnson started the current 
round of inflation in the U.S. by fight- 
ing an expensive war in Viet Nam with- 
out raising anywhere near enough taxes 
to pay for it. The Nixon Administra- 
tion’s wobbly management of the econ- - 
omy has vastly compounded the trou- 
ble. First, the President sought to stop 
inflation by the orthedox medicine: a 
gradual slowing of the economy; the re- 
sult was a recession during which prices 
still spiraled. In August 1971, when 
prices were rising at a 55€ annual rate, 
Nixon suddenly imposed a wage-price 
freeze followed by the fairly effective 
controls of Phase Il. By Jantary 1973 
the inflation rate had come down to 
about 3€6, and Nixon lifted the controls 
during Phase HI—just when restrictions 
en farm output and Government stim- 
ulation of the economy during election 
year 1972 were dangerously elevating in- 
flationary pressures. 

Prices promptly took off. and have - 
been accelerating ever since, despite the 
hasty and poorly planned second freeze 
last year and the porous regulations of 
Phase IV. Now the Administration, pur- 

“suing a free-market ideology, is about 
to let what few controls are left die at 
Hanaga of this month when the legis- — 
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lation permitting them expires, and a 
complacent Congress has made no move 
to extend them. That will leave the Ad- 
ministration with ‘few weapons to fight 
inflation, and only the hope that a slow- 


down in the economy will reduce the 
rate of price increases by year's end. 

The record is almost as bad, or even 
worse. in several other major countries. 
Among them: 


BRITAIN changed governments in 

March largely because Conservative 
Prime Minister Edward Heath failed 
miserably to redeem his 1970 campaign 
promise that he would "cut prices at a 
stroke." Heath had some success with 
wage-price controls, but in 1972 his gov- 
ernment embarked upon a course of eco- 
nomic expansion. Most of the new in- 
vestment went into safe, nonproductive 
outlets like land: industrial growth in- 
creased somewhat. but living costs 
zoomed. The sharp rise in prices of world 
commodities added more inflationary 
pressure, and in the past year prices 
climbed 12%. Forecasters are not rul- 
ing out the possibility that inflation in 
Britain this year'could reach a stagger- 
ing 20%. Last week. unveiling a new 
budget that raises taxes for most Brit- 
ons, Denis Healey, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the new Labor government, 
somberly warned: "Unless we can some- 
how halt the accelerating inflationary 
trends in our economy, the political and 
social strains may be too violent for the 
fabric of our democratic institutions to 
withstand." 

ITALY is in the worst fix of any ma- 
jor industrial nation, its government 
barely holding on. its prices skyrocket- 
ing, its populace vora- 
ciously increasing con- 
sumption as the econo- 
my slides deeper into 
recession. In the decade 
before 1969, Italy had one 
of the lowest inflation rates 
in Europe. Then a major 
round of wage increases 
was granted just as the 
economy began to turn 
dawn. Prices soared, public 
spending increased, and tax !' 
receipts lagged: instead of 
imposing new levies, the 
government increased the 


money supply. stoking the inflationary 
fever. Last summer Italy made a feeble 
stab at cooling things off by imposing 
price controls on the biggest industries 
—but put no limits on Wages. which con- 
tinued to leap. In February, living costs 
rose at an annual rate of 20%, trans- 
forming /a dolce vita into il caro vita 
(the expensive life). The rate has prob- 
ably gone even higher since, but precise 
figures are unavailable because the civil 
servants who collect them are on strike. 
WEST GERMANY, having gone 
through two periods of cataclysmic price 
rises in this century, is horrified by in- 
flation and is one of the few major na- 
tions to take firm action against it. Last 
year, as the country's prices sprinted 
ahead at close to 7%, Bonn sharply cur- 
tailed government spending and the 
money supply. But just as the economy 
and inflation began to cool, the abrupt 
surge in oil prices dealt Germans a dou- 
ble blow: it drove up living costs and, be- 
cause of a sharp drop in consumer 
spending, caused the country's already 
decelerating economy to take a further 
dip. Unemployment rose to 2.8%, which 
Germans consider intolerable; in 1967, 
the last time the jobless rate got that 
high. the government fell and a neo- 
Nazi extremist party flared briefly to 
life. Chancellor Willy Brandt reluctantly 
decided to risk more inflation 
and ease restrictions on credit 
with an eye toward keeping as 
many people as possible em- 
ployed. Now, the most reassur- 
ing thing that Finance Minis- 
ter Schmidt can find to say is 
that there is "a good chance" 
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flation under 10% this e epg ie 

FRANCE has unabashedly pursued a 
policy of rapid economic growth and full 
employment for several years while 
making only left-handed attempts to 
contain ballooning prices. Last year, in 
an effort to forestall the inevitable 
crunch, the government removed the 
value-added tax on meats, but that failed 
to stop living costs from sweeping up at 
an annual rate of 13%, beginning last 
April, Now, at a time when the French 
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ment rising, some officials fear that the | ;ges 
inflation rate this year could hit 15%, ae 
JAPAN is more vulnerable than most fpepre 
industria] states to world inflationary acl 
trends because it has almost no raw ma. n h 
terials of its own and must import those he i 
needed by its mighty industries. Prices | suse 
began to rise sharply in 1972, in part be. | ioa 
cause of the sudden spurt in the globa| (zens 
cost of commodities and smartly rising (villin 
wages. To restrain inflation last year the} ihe U 
government reined in the money Sup: | been 
ply and cut spending to the bone. Then wash 
the oil crisis burst on Japan, raising | ror th 
nightmares of economic stagnation, [other 
Panicky consumers rushed to buy up ev. Hut nc 
erything in sight, wholesalers hoarded lernm: 

goods in jammed warehouses in antic- even 
ipation of even higher prices, and living funem 
costs ticked up with the regularity of a |touch 
taxi meter. The government has now fles. 
clamped a price freeze on many prod- j-the 
ucts. Still, most experts expect prices in of Ma 
Japan this year to rise a hefty 9%. | Ir 
: omn 


ean 


How did the world’s strongest econ- 
omies simultaneously get into such a 
mess, and what can they do to dig them- 
selves out? The 


antidotes to 
inflation have proved peculiarly elusive dus 
because the causes are deep and per] i 
vasive—and often unrecognized. Crop a 
failures, bloated Arab oil prices and Vor 
bumbling government strategies ar 
only contributing causes: most likely poet 
there would have been serious, if nol s 
double-digit inflation without them. Ing d 
deed, Chiaki Nishiyama, one of Japan? 
leading economists, asserts that "in 
tion is an integral part of econon 
growth." Though his statement impli 
a hopelessness that cannot be accepte 
he has a point. Inflation has occur’) 
largely as a devastating by-product ^ sh. 
two trends that no one wants to reverse 
the rise of world affluence and a glob 
commitment by major governments s 
full employment. : 


| 


im 


edman traces the problem 19 


z 


ad unemployment, bleak 
and political upheavals of the 

ior which was ended only by a 
a Dept nic world war. That experience 
aunted the economic memory of 
world ever Since, he believes, and 
ed governments n effect to enter 
w social contract with their cit- 


the |widesPle* 
i adlines 
D. 


the | the US- and Canada the contract has 
SUD- | been enshrined in laws that require 
hen [washington and Ottawa to work always 
sing | or the highest possible employment. In 
ion, other nations the commitment is tacit 
ev- [pur nonetheless binding; the French gov- 
‘ded ernment, for instance, lives in fear that 
tic- leven 8 slight rise in 
ving unemployment could 
of a touch off another round 
now lof les événements de mai 
a | the near-revolution 


ss in of May 1968. , 

; | In practice, the j 

tommitment has Ej p 
con.meant that govern- if 
j [UN 

bh a bk 
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Serious inflationary consequences. 
AS prosperity increased, so did peo- 
ple's expectations—for more varied 
diets, bigger houses, more travel, better 
education, more skilled medical atten- 
tion. To get those good things, workers 
went deeply into debt and counted on 
rapid wage increases to keep them sol- 
vent. Employers often resisted the wage 
demands with Something less 


than dedi- 
BEANS 


My 2 ments, using the tools of 
Atynesian economics, react to anything 
but the“briefest and shallowest down- 
bos increasing spending and pump- 
the p the money supply in order-to get 
t economy moving again. The strat- 
B has in its way worked brilliantly: 


pee governments have by no means 
M ys achieved full employment, the 
usive te NUR world has consistently kept 
pets o ess rates to levels that would have 
Crop} m considered impossibly low before 
ay af War II. But the commitment also 
amans that the industrial world has de- 
ikeli tately thrown away what used to be 
f nol en weapon against inflation. For 
ions Rees that they caused, depres- 
oym ard price spirals: mass unem- 
emand and falling wages depressed 
je Pricesin and businessmen had to cut 
| DE to sell anything. 
» In order to keep employ- 
most major countries have 


ntries 
p a better life than they have 
wn before. But the affluence has 


cated zeal; in 
many industries the growing strength of 
unions all but guaranteed that all cor- 
porate rivals,\would wind up paying the 
same labor costs, even if productivity did 
not rise. Moreover, management could 
also rest assured that within the bounds 
of competition it could pass on the in- 
creased costs in the form of higher 
prices. In order to pay the higher prices, 
workers felt that they had to get still 
more pay. That is a potent recipe for in- 
flation, because the process means that 
one important element of business costs, 
wage rates, goes ever upward. : 
MushroomingDemand. The infla- 
tionary effect has been magnified by an- 
other consequence of affluence, the 
mushrooming demand for services—ev- 
erything from stylish haircuts to police 
protection. For example, 20 years ago 
services accounted for 23% of the U.S. 
gross national product; today they rep- 
resent more than 4096. In factories, the 
impact of higher wages can be offset by 
increases in the amount of goods a work- 
er turns out every day. but such rises in 
ctivity are 
sun quality of education, for 
example, may suffer rather than im- 
prove if a professor lectures to twice as 
many students each hour. Yet, though. 
service workers produced little more in 
measurable economie terms, their wages 
nd salaries have shot up in response to 
cci E Dai 


more difficult to attain ` 
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Affluence 
also changes attitudes toward work. Peo- 
ple demand longer vacations, prolong 
their educations, retire early; all these 
trends are good, but they exact a price 
in a slower-growing output of goods and 
services to meet voracious demand. 
Much worse. high incomes breed unreal- 
istic aspirations. More and more work- 
ers seek what they believe are jobs with 
meaning, which they often mistake for 
big salaries. But the real need exists in 
the blue-collar area—mining, building 
houses, fixing appliances. Fewer people 
will work hard at the onerous jobs. The 
most extreme examples are the assem- 
bly-line workers who dose themselves 
with alcohol or drugs to get through a 
day of what they consider mindless, re- 
petitive chores. In such an atmosphere 
tensions rise while productivity falters, 
These trends have posed a fearful di- 
lemma for governments. Since inflation 
as well as recession threatens the good 
life, political leaders have tightened up 
on the money supply and slashed pub- 
lic spending, hoping to dampen demand 
enough to take the fever out of price 
boosts. But in the nature of modern 
economies, such efforts add significantly 
to the unemployment rolls before they 
much moderate the pace of price boosts. 
One reason: even in periods of relative- 
ly high joblessness, unemployment ben- 
efits, savings and other sources of finan- 
cial support enable out-of-work consum- 
ers to keep on buying enough goods and 
services to prop demand and prices up 
for a long time. Frightened by the rise 
in the jobless rate, governments then 
throw the policy into reverse and pump 
out enough money to initiate expansion 
again—at a higher base rate of price in- 
FERRI han prevailed at the start. These. 


stop-go policies interrupt growth, and to 
make up the production Josses incurred 
in the slow phase, governments run ever 
larger inflationary deficits and acceler- 
ate increases in money supply. In the 
US., the avowedly conservative Nixon 
presidency has piled up cumulative def- 
icits of about $120 billion, the highest 
of any peacetime Administration in his- 
tory. American money-supply growth 
since 1967 has averaged 6.3% a year, v. 
3.2% in the previous decade. The same 
process has operaled in most other ad- 
vanced nations. 
Yet another major inflationary ef- 
fect of affluence is a matter of sheer 
numbers: the growing pressure of world 


demand on the resource base of raw ma- 
terials. Observes Canadian Economist 
Carl Beigie, “What is happening is that 
the fondue pot of the world is being at- 
tacked by more people with bigger 
sticks.” 

That pressure became intense start- 
ing in 1972, when, in a rare and fateful 
development, almost all the world’s ma- 
jor nations entered a boom at the same 
time. Global competition for raw ma- 
terials grew to an unprecedented pitch: 
last year every nation appeared to be try- 
ing to buy up all the wheat, corn, cop- 
per, soybeans and rice available any- 
where, at whatever price frantic bidding 
might produce. That scramble continues 


Some Winners from Inflation 


Them that's got shall get, them that's 
not shall lose, 

So the Bible says, and it still is news. 

Mama may have, Papa may have, 

But God bless the child that's got his 


own, 
—An old Billie Holiday song 


Especially his own real estate, oil 
wells, farm land, art collection, precious 
metals, gems, rare coins or antiques. 
Those articles are spiraling upward in 
value even more quickly than prices gen- 
erally; for the people who own them, in- 
flation has brought a bonanza of new 
wealth. A rundown on the inflation beat- 
ers’ favorite investments: 

LAND, Real estate speculation in ar- 
eas of intense commercial development 
is yielding some of the largest inflation 
fortunes. Prime examples: land located 
along the proposed route of Atlanta’s 
rapid transit system and near the mam- 
moth Dallas-Fort Worth Airport. A 


PHOTO TRENDS 


ART AUCTION IN LONDON 


ih 


BUYING GOLD COINS IN PARIS à 


Dallas real estate group recently sold for 
$45,000 a parcel of virgin land that it 
had bought only two months earlier for 
a mere $6,000. To a lesser extent, in- 
flation also benefits the typical owner 
of a mortgaged home. Since the value 
of the dollars used to repay the debt is 
lessening, the mortgage is, in effect, be- 
coming cheaper. 

COLLECTIONS. Cashing in on an art 
or coin collection requires specialized 
knowledge and a hefty checkbook. But 
the rewards can be enormous. One Man- 
hattan art fancier (or is it financier?) 
bought a painting by Pop Artist Robert 
Rauschenberg for only $900 in 1958 and 
resold it recently for $85,000—a return 
on the original investment of more than 
9.300%. One.expert estimates that a 
good coin collection has appreciated in 
value by 75% annually for the last few 
years. Last summer Cleveland Coin 
Dealer Alan Yale, an ex-stockbroker, 
bought Mexican gold 50-peso pieces for 
$173 each; today they are selling for $241 
each. Even collectors of the cheapest 
US. coin may soon be able to turn a 
profit. If the price of copper reaches 
$1.51 per Ib. (it is now more than $1.43), 
the metal in pennies will be worth more 
than the coins themselves. 

. COMMODITIES. Last year the hot- 
test items were soybeans and wheat; this 
year the fastest action is in sugar and 
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for many commodities; the U.S. Goy : 
ernment estimates that in fiscal 1974 alon 
which ends in June, American farm ey] E | 
ports will total $20 billion, v. $8 bili] Uy de 
only two years ago. Prices consequent)! deal 
rise, both in the importing nations thal ^r oy 
are bidding against each other and jj 4 wie 
the U.S., which is left with a smallel eue 
share of its food production for itself. | E. 
The competition is aggravated of Bol tl 
the fact that supplies of some raw mi F 
terials are concentrated in have-not na} econ 
tions that are itching to get back at thd conte 
haves. Oil is the standout example: som jnflat 
60% of the world's known reserves li! make 
in Arab: nations—about 407% of thaj pain. 
beneath the sands of Saudi Arabi anap 
‘fatio 
y with 
1 press 
metals. On the Chicago Board of Trade e 
Dealer Larry Blum says, "silver was gi A 
ing up in a day as much as it ordinarily 
does in a year.” The biggest silver spec 
ulator is Dallas Centimillionaire Nelsoy | 
Bunker Hunt, who has used his petro 
wealth to buy millions of dollars wort! | 
of future contracts for silver. Unliki 
most commodities gamblers, Hunt» ha 
accepted delivery on some of the metal 
which he apparently intends to hoard 
until the price goes higher 
CROPS. Even some farmers are sped 
ulating in a way. Last year Illinois Farm, 
er Elliott Y. Johnson, 51, earned 50% 
more than in 1972-because the price o 
the produce he sold more than doubled 
Soybeans, for example, rose to $8.60 pe 
bu., from $3.65. Johnson held: back mor 
than half his harvest for sale this yea 
when prices could go still higher. Mean, 
while, he plans to buy a new $19,001 : 
tractor and make expensive improve} za ; 
ments on his grain elevator. “Now| y 
Johnson chuckles, “is a real good tim |= 
for a farmer to be paying off his debts.| | 
PETROLEUM. Steadily rising price 
for petroleum products ensure that own 
ers of drilling rights will make a killing 
Although the Government controls thi 
price of: most oil, two important cale 
gories are exempt from regulatiot 
"new" crude (the amount a well pl 
duces in excess of what it pumped duf 
ing the corresponding period in 197 
and oil from "stripper" wells that pmmis 
duce 10 bbl. a day or less. Stripper oil thro 
selling for as much as $10 per bbl., ef Man 
abling the owner of a well that prod) "ha 
es 5 bbl. daily to turn a profit from 1l nc 
property that a year ago would ha\,°!3 
been shut down as uneconomic. fe E 
For the moment, investments 1an a 
these inflation-beating areas look 5 Um 
cure. But there is no guarantee that IA" th 
heady returns will continue. A sudd/ oun 
drop in demand for a product could serito al 
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` its price plummeting. Already silver ?/j *nti 


sugar prices have backed down fi. | 
highs reached earlier this year. MT "ul 


once they pass their price peaks. t 
are much harder to unload quickly !* 
Stocks or bonds. 4, 


D2 mx 


o The Arabs have now proved that 
want to they can in effect 


OW jone- +’ 
4 hen dustrial world up for ransom 
ie l old smanding high prices for making 
3 On by ate supplies available. Producers 

any aded er basic commodities Jack the 
‘a à me opportunity to form an effective 


because they do not have the Ar- 


|a 

e 
Bul Ded with all these pressures, some 
t na! economists t 
it the conten 
Somi jnflatio’ 


a 
a That is a counsel of despair. Such 


rabi; roach tends to make, say, a 6% in- 
abi aon rate officially acceptable—and, 
ith that established as a base, other 


MA TES will push the real rate to 8%, 


“rade 10% and on up. 
At the other extreme, some econ- 
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at p EUG argue for “putting the economy 
roll! ough the wringer". depressing de- 
bl., € d enough to bring prices down, at 
rod a atever cost in unemployment. That 
from ^ NO answer at all; in the U.S., a 12% 
j ha) iy 3% jobless rate for up toa year might 

|. Tequired to bring inflation down to 
nts 1N annual pace of about 2%, and the 
ok 7 um Suffering caused would be great- 
d ae the pain of price increases. A 
sud ‘to Aerargument is to open the throttle 
ld sei nou expansion until the last po- 
err ally employable person has a job, 
n fe the theory that the unemployed 


Produce enough goods and ser- 
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vices to eliminate Supply shortages. That 
idea is superficially attractive but would 
not work; labor markets just do not op- 
erate that. way. Long before the last 
black woman or teen-ager found a job. 
severe shortages of skilled workers and 
the expense of hiring the unskilled 
would drastically lower productivity and 
cause totally unacceptable inflation. 

Yet the fight against inflation can- 
not be given up. Left, unchecked? infla- 
ton pries wide whatever cracks already 
exist In a society. Prolonged inflation 
represents a failure, and that failure 
breeds edginess and mistrust. In time it 
becomes impossible for leaders to suc- 
ceed because voters demand that gov- 
ernment deal with inflation. Yet so var- 
ious and insistent are the people’s other 
special demands for higher government 
spending that inflation continues. As 
Economist Friedman writes: “In virtu- 
ally all cases of major political upheav- 
al in the postwar period, inflation has 
been a common element.” 

Taxpayers’ Revolt. The process 
begins by setting labor directly against 
government. Police, firemen, sanitation 
workers and other public service em- 
ployees, battered by inflation, strike for 
higher wages and benefits. Services to 
the general public grow worse, and the 
infection spreads, The ideal of ‘public 
service erodes—children watch their 
teachers walk picket lines. The govern- 
ment becomes an adversary. To yield 
to labor demands heats up the inflation 
further; to resist spreads further chaos. 

With paychecks squeezed on one 
side by inflation and on the other by ris- 
ing government expenses, a taxpayers’ 
revolt of one kind or another grows like- 
ly. Observes Northwestern. University 
Historian Robert Wiebe: “Twentieth 
century American society is based pri- 
marily on a system of distributing re- 
wards. The system works because it Is 
believed to assure a reasonably equita- 
ble allocation of resources. Inflation 
throws this whole contractual system 
into question.” \ : 

Unfortunately, no one has yet dis- 
covered a penicillin for the infection of 
world inflation—a swift miracle cure. 
But there are practical steps that could 
be taken to slow price rises. They are un- 
popular and slow-acting, but nonethe- 

sential. 
Sree inflation has become a global 
disease, an effective attack on it requires 
extensive international cooperation—an 
idea that might seem obvious but that 
has been largely ignored or even reject- 
ed by nations determined to maintain 
sovereignty over their own economies at 
all costs. Those costs are becoming pro- 
hibitive. Without surrendering any es- 


sential sovereignty. the world’s econom-_ 


xpand world food pro- 
U $ has belatedly lifted 


_ several rounds of 


Jor agricultural nations, led by the U.S., - 
should join to help such places as Ken- 
ya and the basins of the Amazon and 
Congo rivers achieve their vast food- 
growing potential. The technology to do 
the job already exists—sophisticated 
machinery, high-yield dwarf grains for 
tropical climates, nitrogen ‘fertilizers 
—but the Third World countries need 
massive help in the form of cash, cred- 
its and technical assistance to capitalize 
on it. The advanced nations should sup- | 
ply that help, through the United Na- 
tions or some other world body, in their 
own self-interest. Every additional to- ` 
mato, ear of corn or pound of meat pro- Ea 
duced in the world helps to relieve the 
most painful inflationary pressure. 

.> Create a world commodities union 
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embracing both consuming and produc- 
ing countries. Its prime goal would be 
to seek an agreement to stop the fren- 
zied international bidding for raw ma- - 
terials that has been driving up prices — 
far more than actual shortages would 
justify, The union could gather, analyze 
and disseminate figures on likely world 
production and consumption of key ray 
materials so that nations could plan th 
import purchases more rationally. 
» Reform trade and monetary 
'tices. Trade is one of the few fields in 
which non-Communist nations already 
have a good record of coo 
egotiat 
iffs sharply 


red 


EC S, 
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the ab on 

rs in every nation to keep their 

‘costs down by buying inex- 

pensive foreign products. Tearing 

down those barriers should be: the 

- major goal of the current round of 
-world trade talks. 

The old world monetary Sys- 

. tem, based on fixed currency val- - 
ues tied to an unchanging US. dol- 
lar. became an engine of world’ 

inflation in the 1960s; the U.S., 

through balance of payments def- 

icits, spilled out tens of billions of 
dollars that other nations had to buy 
up, swelling their own money sup- 
plies in the process. That system 
blew apart in 1971 and has been 
succeeded by an unplanned, unreg- 
ulated slew of “floating” rates that 
change constantly in response to 
supply and demand. The new sys- 
tem has so far proved surprisingly 
stable, but most experts agree that 
an arrangement of loose, bobbing 
rates cannot serve the needs of ex- 
panding global trade indefinitely. With- 
out returning to the old rigidity, the 
world’s financial powers should define 
some clear rules for managing changes 
in currency values. Those rules should 
include penalties like the denial of for- 
eign loans to international spendthrifts. 
International cooperation, however, 
would not absolve countries from the 
duty of fighting inflation within their 
own borders. As the world’s richest na- 
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A Guide to Economizing 


For most American families, inflation is rising faster than 
income. But some of the loss in buying power can be recouped 
through a little relatively painless economizing. Herewith an * 
eight-point guide, distilling the advice of consumer-affairs spe- 
cialists and home economists, to help a middle-income family 
earning about $13,000 a year save more than $1,000. 


1) Grow vegetables in the backyard. A 15-ft. by 25-ft. gar- 
den planted with tomatoes, carrots, snap beans, peas, celery 
spinach, lettuce, parsley and beets can produce about $350 
worth of fresh vegetables at today’s prices. Any surplus can 


2) Buy a supermarket chain’s house brand of canned and 
other processed foods; they sell for at least 10% less than well- 
known labels. In fact, many house brands are produced by 
name-brand food companies. Also, pass up “instant foods” 
that take less time to prepare but are usually more expensive 
th their inconvenient alternatives. By buying house brands 
a d avoiding convenience foods, a typical middle-income fam- 
ily could chop $350 off its annual food budget. 
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mittee empowered to focus pu 
attention on outsize pay and p 
boosts could do much to avoid gf se 
danger that this year's union neg] vate € 
tiations will build wage inflatia tle c 
into the economy for the next thr minis 
years. In order to make sure tha} ineXP 
is listened to, the committee woj wide 
have to be equipped with stand state 
authority to issue delay and ro woul 
backorders, which it should , daily 
sparingly. In addition, Congr | coun! 
should continue formal controls ,j man 
least over the construction ay visers 
health-care industries. Cost of Li Gove 
ing Council Chief Dunlop argy costs 
correctly that the restraints of press 
market do not operate effectively jos ! 

these industries. If controls are lient, 

ed, he fears a construction wage ej hig! 

plosion, and calculates that hospiijthe d 

charges and doctors’ fees would ri labor 

$4.1 billion a year more than thdcoulc 

otherwise would. mobi 

> Break bottlenecks in the [han 


a 
le | 
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"Your problem is inflation—$5, please." 


tion and pacesetter for the global econ- 
omy, the U.S. bears the heaviest bur- 
den. Among other things, it should: 

» Legislate stand-by authority to 
police wage-price behavior, and contin- 
ue controls in some. selected areas. 
Wage-price controls have had a mixed 
record; they worked well initially, bad- 
ly last year. But the Government must 
continue to-voice the public interest in 
wage-price decisions. A watchdog com- 


20% a year), 
Store charge 
> loan 


dren. Dry cleaning can add $10 year to the cost of an acti 
child's coat, dress or suit. : 
__ 5) Use public transportation whenever possible. In m 
cities it is cheaper to take a bus or subway than to drive a fud 
size family car for a round trip of more than four miles. A cor; 
muter who lives ten miles from his or her job and must p* 
at least $1 a day to park could save several hundred dollars 
year by taking public transportation—if it is available. Bên 
cycling, if that appeals, could save even more: $750. m N 
.6) Conserve energy by insulating the attic and weathe 
stripping windows and doors to cut heating bills. Save on? 
conditioning this summer putting shades or blinds on W Ri 
dows that face the sun. Save on water heating by fixing leah” n 
hot-water faucets and by draining heat-robbing sediment ft? 
the bottom of the water heater every month. Replace the % un 
frigerator's neoprene door gasket if, when you close it of RS 
piece of paper, it is so loose that you.can pull the paper 9 
Use saucepans that cover an entire burner and use only à “of 
ounces of water to heat vegetables. Total potential saving} 
an de household: $300 a year. ms 
uy nonperishable items in bulk (bu ber U 
meat requires a costly home freezer). OS cin bulk al 
hardware or discount store can be i 
quarts at a filling station: Products like- S 1 
der and dry pet food can be bought in ee 251b. d 
ie then poured into sma : 3 
ocalities it pays to buy wine and hard li half-£h; 
lon, beer by the case and ci AUN e 5 
8) Borrow wisely. CU 


bor market. Reducing unemplojlato 
ment at present is inflationary 
cause many of the jobless are unskil 
women, teen-agers and blacks wh 
could not produce enough, at least ini 
tially, to justify their pay. The UgwJen 
should fund a massive job-training prefect 
gram to equip these would-be workepiZe c 
with the skills to make them produ? 
tive; Nixon's 1973 cutbacks in job-trair]! 4 | 
ing programs were the worst sort of f yon 
eral “economy.” Beyond that, the Ae 


labor market now does a haphazard jo a 
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chin workers’ talents to avail- 
ositions; employers and workers 
p other through state and pri- 
Joyment agencies that have lit- 
ontact with one another. The Ad- 
2C ation has long discussed, but 
bly failed to act upon a nation- 
"de computer “job bank" linking all 
wee employment offices. Those offices 
nd qoa draw from a central computer 
id Mm lists of jobs available all over the 
u antl: Gardner Ackley, former chair- 
ner on of the Council of Economic Ad- 
rols 1 De. has suggested in addition that the 
i a Government pay the travel and moving 
argu co of workers migrating from de- 
of i] pressed regions like Appalachia to take 
vely jobs in more prosperous areas. At pres- 
te fient. Ackley points out, a level of demand 
ge ej high enough to put people to work in 
ospite depressed areas creates inflationary 
id labor shortages 1n the richer regions that 
n tha could be relieved by. increased worker 

Imobility. All three ideas offer a rare 
the chance to attack unemployment and in- 
mplofation at the same time. 
iy W > Reform budget-making proce- 
skill dures At present, Congressmen working 
: vil separate committees vote on varying 
ist jp packages of spending plans with insuf- 

ficient knowledge of how their votes will 
1g pi flect total federal expenditures and the 
orkesize of the budget deficit. A bill expect- 
rodut to win final congressional approval 
-trait a few weeks would create a Congres- 

fonal Office of the Budget that would 
(race all appropriations as they move 
ard jd rough the legislative process and add 
up the totals. That way Congressmen 
jould get an overall view of how much 
js to be spent and where the money is 
i acti 00ming from well before the final bud- 
* & votes. The bill should pass and be- 
mame law. The goal is not to eliminate 
S fj deficits but to make sure that separate 
A conles on spending bills do not produce 
ust yt deficit more inflationary than anyone 
ollas ould plan—as has happened more 
sle. Bian once, 

+ None of these steps by itself will 
eather inflation, but in combination they 
> oné ould have a strong, long-term im- 
yn wit. Even then, something more will 
g leal h pea, Inflation is a matter of psy- 
ne 98y as well as Government action 
phe eve HOD and runaway price boosts 
it On| si à devastating tendency to pro- 
er Oh à sauve-qui-peut mood in which 
ya fa ale tries to stay one jump ahead 
jing Tred gy crowd. Says Swiss Banker Al- 

nflat aefer: "A successful fight against 
jer Hi On implies, first of all, a change 
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eac 


lk al Geely in all layers of the pop- 
s sinale It is essential to reaffirm the 
ip Po} Bee principle of return, of ef- 
5i nd In the present climate, that 

ua, 9unds almost quaint. Equally 
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feat ees would be the ideas 
Work really is a virtue, that 
Jobs have dignity, and that 
Productiyin sete must be paid for in 
Tal. Yet te debilitating price spi- 
0 i any lesson is to be learned 
i current Surge of inflation, tt 
Sample and indisputable fact that 
mo Such thing asa free lunch. 
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On a volume of 61 162,450 ; 
New York Stock Exchange e UE 
closed at 50.21, down 1.82 for the week 
ending March 29. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 846.68 
down 31.45; Standard & Poor's 500 stock 
index was 93.98, down 3.29. Among sig- 
nificant N.v.s.k. stocks: 


Stock High Nel 
Allied Chama 49, 5 42/2 OI chores 
Alum Co Am.. 4734.. 46 4.. 47 Và 
| A MIRI SUR 12%.. 1094... 1034..— 1 À 
| 2 HE QE dum 37%... .37%..— A 
TEAD 3.. 2726. 2L r V2 
Am Motors... 10%.. 9 ., 1 y 
ATER alent S0 dese ae on 
Anac Cop.... 26%.. 24%.. 26%..—- VA 
Avon Prod.... 58⁄2.. 5254. 53%.. — 1⁄4 
Beth Steel.... 3444.. 31%.. 315%..—-1% 
Boeing Worcs 14%.. 13⁄4.. 14%..— VÀ 
Burling Ind... 25%2.. 24⁄4.. 24%2..—-1% 
Burroughs....216%..204%..20442..—6% 
a Ton 19034 008582 Lie) —] 
amp Intl... 20%.. 17⁄2.. 18 —1% 
Chrysler. . . ... 19⁄2.. 17%.. 17%..—1% | 
Clark Equip... 39%.. 38 .. 38 =1 
Control Data.. 33%.. 32⁄2.. 32%.. — V8 
Corn GI Wks. 80⁄2.. 75⁄2.. 76⁄4.. — 
Dow Chem... 63%.. 60 .. 60 ..—2% 
DuPont. .....1724%2..165%..165%4..—4% 
Eastern Air... 8a. 6%.. 6%..-1% 
East Kodak...1174%2..106 ..106%..—7% 
El PasoN G.. 15⁄2.. 14%.. 14%..— Ys 
Exxoninscisicvre 83%.. 81⁄4.. 81%..— "A 
Fond Motor... 5134.. 49 .. 49%..-1% 
en Dynam.. 27 .. 26⁄4.. 27 t 
Gen Elec..... 56%.. 54 .. 54%..—- % 
Gen Foods... 28 .. 26 .. 26 —2% 
Gen Motors.. 52Vs.. 4935.. 499A.. —3 
Gen Tel & El.. 25%.. 24⁄4.. 2414..—1 
GaiPaco ds. 45 `.. 43%.. 44 — M 
Goodyear... 18%.. 16⁄2.. 1615..—1VÀ 
Great A & P.. 14%.. 13 .. 13 = 
Greyhound... 16/2. ee IE —13 
Gulf Oil..... 23 .. 224... 2274... A 
IBM..... 390025034 09235 235%..-7% 
Int Harv...... 287.. 27 27:8... T8 
Int Nickel..... YF 349354 3534..— A 
Int Paper.... 54 .. 50⁄2.. 5174... — 134 
Int Tel & Tel.. 24V2.. 23% 23A Va 
Johns Man... 21⁄4.. 19⁄2.. 1934... — 1'À 
Kraftco...... 45%... 41%... 41%..-2% 
Kresge SS.... 33%.. 31%.. 31%. —15 
Litton Ind... . 955. 9V..— Y 
Lockheed. ... 5⁄4.. 4% 4... Va 
LTV Corp.... 1A.. 10%., 10%..— % 
McD Doug.... 16⁄2.. 15%.. 16 None 
Merck Co . 85⁄2.. 80%.. 80%..—3% 
BM. cee ness 78⁄2.. 73%. 
Mobil Oils... 48%.. 44%. 
NGR I Rd S 36%. 
Occid Pet.... 10%. 9%. 
Owens Ill.... 37%.. 35%.. 
Pac Gas & El. 23%.. 23 
Pan Amser 5V.. 4%. 
Penn Cen 2%.. 2%. 
Penney Jes TA.. 68%. 
Philip Morris.. 103%.. 98 . 
Polaroid. ...- 72⁄4.. $5 . 
Proc Gam.... 94a. 88⁄2. 
RCA.. essees 20%. 18%. 
Reyn Ind... .- 47%... 43À4.. 
Rockwell Intl.. 27%.. 26%. 
Sears Roe.... S8%-- B3: . 
Shell Oil..... 61%.. 58/4. 
Sou Cal Ed... 19%.. 19/4. 
Std Oil Cal... Va pes 
Tenneco..++++ EE 3 
Texaco Inc. . - 29%... 27 A. D 
Textron. . ses 22%.. 21 A ` 
Time Inc. -+++ 38.. 37%. 
TWA. 16%.. 
UAL Inc. 28%... 
Union Cors... 38%.. 
Utd Aircraft.. 281.. 


US Steels... 45 
Westinghouse. 22 
Woolworth... 18%: 171.. 18 
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SPACEK & SHEEN IN BADLANDS 


Gun Crazy 


BADLANDS 
Directed and Written by 
TERRENCE MALICK 


This is a deadeyed, deadpan exis- 
tential amorality play that has found a 
metaphor to make the 1950s come alive. 
At least it spins a superbly ironic fairy 
tale out of the emotional hibernation of 
those years in America, the simmering. 
collective detachment that could muffle 
hysteria and dull death. 

The source material, unacknowl- 
edged, would appear to be the history 
of Charles Starkweather and Caril Fu- 
gate, who went on a murder binge in 
1958 that resulted in the deaths of ten 
people in Nebraska and Wyoming. 
Their motives were mostly abstract. 
They were moved to the initial killing 
because they both resented Caril’s fam- 
ily, but they just carried on from there. 
Like their counterparts in Badlands, 
neither showed any considerable re- 
morse aver what they had done. Stark- 
weather, to borrow a phrase from the 
film, took the juice in 1959; Fugate is 
still in prison and hoping for parole. 

The two protagonists of Badlands 
— Kit Carruthers, 25, and Holly Sargis, 
I5—are casual about everything. Holly 
chats pleasantly with the victims before 
Kit executes them with the same care 
and concern he might have for a loose 
shoelace. Kit and Holly could be called 
callous except that both of them are far 
distant from any recognizable emotion 
at all. They are pathologically detached, 
macabre mutations of their time. 

lt is a difficult problem to work a 
narrative out of numbness, but Terrence 
Malick, a former screenwriter making 
a fine start as a director, has 

Badlands 


smoot : 19 nal 
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ly in a swoony. slicked-up prose that 
rings with a sort of distorted familiar- 
ity. Her reveries are shaped and peo- 

pled by popular legend. Kit, to her, looks 

just like James Dean. Her reminiscences 

sound like a diary read to a blank wall. 

She recalls that her father kept his wed- 

ding cake in the freezer for ten years. 

and that after her mother's funeral he 

presented it to the yardman. 

She sheds a desultory tear when Kit 
kills her father but becomes quickly ab- 
sorbed in her relationship with her new, 
and first, boy friend. She draws a snug 
blanket of smarmy romanticism over ev- 
erything. Hiding out in the countryside, 
Kit and Holly build a tree house and pre- 
tend they are pioneers. When they are 
discovered and Kit guns the intruders 
down. she watches it all as if he were 
bagging a couple of animals for supper. 

Kit and Holly are two ends of a pa- 
renthesis around emptiness. They play 
at love—as if re-enacting the lyrics of 
some Hit Parade ballad—but remain re- 
mote from each other. Talking about 
their eventual capture, Kit is most con- 
cerned about whether he will still be 
alive enough, after the shootout, to hear 
the doctor pronounce him dead. They 
are both living out parallel fantasies of 
glory. and Malick tells their story in the 
language of their secondhand dreams. 
He thus leaves himself open to accusa- 
tions of condescension to his characters, 
but Badlands, which can.cut sharply, 
also has a sort of reluctant compassion 
for Holly and Kit. The poverty of their 
desensitized lives not only propels them 
but makes them true. 

Badlands is excellently cast. Sissy 
Spacek is a thoroughly convincing Hol- 
ly, Martin Sheen a superb Kit. He makes 
him a shabby, landlocked buccaneer, a 
psychotic pirate. Sheen conveys Kit's 
craziness so effectively because he does 
not ever act the madman; he is, instead, 
a disturbed man trying to act sane. 

Malick, who is 30, is a protégé of 
Arthur Penn, whom he thanks in the 
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end credits and to whose Bonnie and 
Clyde he is. indebted. Badlands, howev- 
er, is very different in its sensibility 
—chilly, savage and rueful. It might bet- 
ter be regarded less as a companion 
piece to Bonnie and Clyde than as an 
elaboration and reply. 1t is not loose and 
high-spirited. All its comedy has a frosty 
irony, and its violence, instead of being 
brutally balletic, is executed with a dry, 
remorseless drive. 1 Jay Cocks 


A Sentimental Education 


CONRACK 

Directed by MARTIN RITT 
Screenplay by IRVING RAVETCH 
and HARRIET FRANK JR. 


The spirit behind Conrack is so re- 
lentlessly idealistic in tone and uplift- 
ing in intent that one feels vaguely guilty 
for not responding to the film generous- 
ly and forgivingly. Not many movies 
these days are so obviously made by nice 
people acting on their best instincts. In 
the end, however, the steady drip-drip- 
drip of the milk of human kindness 
proves to be indistinguishable from the 
Chinese water torture. 

Based on The Water Is Wide, Pat 
Conroy’s memoir of the year he spent 
teaching in an all-black elementary 
school on a backward island- off the 
South Carolina coast, the film features 
paradisiacal vistas, an enormously en- 
gaging performance by Jon Voight in 
the title role (“Conrack” is the way his 
students insisted on mispronouncing 
Conroy's name)—and a profound short- 
age of dramatic conflict. The children, 
needless to say, are adorable. They are 
rendered all the more touching by the 
superintendent of an inhumane school 
system and an inflexible principal (the 
former represented by Hume Cronyn in 
one of his patented portrayals of the 
small in spirit; the latter played with a 
not unsympathetic strength by Madge 
Sinclair). Many of the children cannot 
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spell their names; none know the nam 
of the ocean that surrounds them, T 
surf regularly claims lives among then 
because no one—until Conroy 
taught them to swim. 7 

Conroy is a late-blooming free spi 
it who understands that his charges aj 
unreachable through conventional ped 
agogy, and perhaps are already fatala 
damaged by it. He is willing to try qf 
erything from nature walks to wrestlig] 
matches to awaken them. Alternatgl 
putting himself and them on, play ME 
Beethoven records and old Hollywoufe 
pirate movies for them, he has an eq 
ergy and exuberance that are infectioy 
both to pupils and audience. 

But they are also wearying. Th 
movie Conroy is unafflicted by the m 
ments of despair and self-doubt tha 
overtook the real one and made his ef). 
forts heroic. Finally fired for continual 
bucking the system (against direct of 
ders, he takes his kids to the mainlan 
for Halloween trick-or-treating—a cu! 
tom they had never heard of), Conro}; 
in his book had the grace’to wonder] = 
his intervention had not done. moi -~ 
harm than good. Perhaps it was cru 
to elevate hopes to a level impossibi! 
of realization. 

The movie Conroy has no sud WILL 
qualms. In the film's most egregious ir 
vention, he hires a sound truck to tou 
white districts, lecturing about his grie W 
ances and their indifference. At whic! | 
point the movie's insistence on reduc pas: 
inga complex character to a single, sim! byv 
ple-minded dimension becomes too vu! 205 
gar to bear. Ironically, the people wh 
made Conrack commit the same erro; 
as the educational system their hero r Vin 
belled against: they too distrust and ps) Ser 
tronize the intelligence of those the ie 
would instruct. ' nRichard Schick, " E 
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Directed and Written by Miou 
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k 
; The Pedestrian broods over Gern?) 
guilt rather too prettily. It is the thii 
film directed by Maximilian Schell, à 
it is serious—perhaps excessively so~ 
purpose and demeanor. The Pedesiriil i 
is riddled with angst and festooned wil mE 
a lot of fussy, soft-focus photograph i à 
that makes its sober speculations on ™ an 
tional culpability look like the lat in 
thing in a trendy magazine: "Germ?! s 
— Forgive and Forget" or “The Fat td 
land: Two Decades of Remorse.” T he 
subject of the film is a prominent Of ma 
man industrialist who may or may ®, | 
have participated in executing mosti Abc 
a Greek village. His complicity in "l glo, 
wartime slaughter may also have OF 
en his son (played, for his brief app? por 
ance, by Schell) to his death. Peter P5 for, 
new head of Britain's National The? con 
puts in an anomalous but welcome 1i cra 
appearance as a press lord who Pis 
equal and fastidious attention to Py bae 
dpinups 4 
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redu: PASSAGES ABOUT EARTH 

€, SIM) by WILLIAM IRWIN THOMPSON 


R v 205 pages. Harper & Row. $6.95. 
e whi mig 
erro) Yes, Cultural Historian William Ir- 
| win Thompson is off again, hot on the 


the Edge of History (1971) know what 
lo expect: a wizardry with words, con- 


schicke, i 
{tinuous trips to the well of personal 
| Xperience (Irish-Californian-Catholic), 


arma 
Fathi = 
" T he à 
nt GF A 5 a man questing for evidence of 
nay!| ay Perfectibility, 

j © pursuit continues in Passages 
Earth. From ample but largely 
eL evidence of rapid social change 
popula o Shock, ecological disruption. 
He form aon explosion, proliferation of in- 
concluso Thompson drawsa startling 
tation or We are the climactic gen- 

an Rr human cultural evolution. 
© asserts, will now either slide 


back’ 


| gloom 


ap 
er 


Mto a new Dark Age or evolvec-0t 


into a higher, more spiritual being. 

Which way will we go? The author 
opts for evolution. While such optimism 
Is as welcome as it is rare these days, it 
is largely based on mysticism and in- 
timations of a “new planetary culture,” 
which Thompson shares with Philoso- 
pher Teilhard de Chardin and Science- 
Fiction Writer Arthur C. Clarke. This 
is thin epistemological ice even for.a 
skater as fast as Thompson. Indeed, in- 
credulous readers may drop the book 
after the first reference to “our lost cos- 
mological orientation." That would be 
à mistake. Agree with it or not, Pas- 
sages is always fascinating, a magical 
mystery tour of man's potential. 

The shape of the book is a personal 
odyssey. It is launched when Thompson, 
now 35, quits his job at York Univer- 
sity in Toronto and heads out to visit 
the "propliets" who arise in times of 
stress "to reformulate the traditional 
path through the mazeway of nature, self 
and society." As a historian, he knows 
that the implications of great societal up- 
heavals like the Industrial Revolution 
were first grasped by "crazies" like Wil- 
liam Blake, whose ideas gradually per- 
colated down to artists, savants and 
finally pedants. 

But most of the present-day proph- 
ets disappoint Thompson. Architect 
Paolo Soleri, with his beehive city proj- 
ects aimed at accommodating architec- 
ture with ecology, and Educator Ivan 
Illich, with his hope of "deschooling" so- 
ciety, turn out to be looking backward. 


Reacting to a world too full of growth, = 


they strive to return to simpler, medi- 
eval values. (Nevertheless, both Illich 
and Soleri represent something Thomp- 
son admires: the achievement of author- 
ity unaccompanied by institutional 
power.) The Club of Rome, on the oth- 
er hand, looks forward to a world of no 
growth. But Thompson dismisses its rec- 
ommendations too because. he distrusts 
rule by any “technocratic elite. 

Far-Out Colony. That leaves the 
people who look inward, the mystics. 
Thompson approves of the effort of Yogi 
Gopi Krishna and German Physicist 
C.F. von Weizsäcker to meld Eastern 
wisdom with Western science. Such a 
union represents Thompson's ideal of 
Pythagorean science, involving cosmo- 
logical thinkers for whom art, religion 
and science are different idioms of the 
single language of contemplation zin 
short, what Thompson regards as a 
means to the new planetary culture. » 

The book's last stop IS Thompson s 
visit to a far-out colony called Findhorn. 
near Inverness in Scotland. The Find- 
hornians devoutly believe that matter 
is a condensation of eyonu 
Therefore “you can commune wil : 
plants and spirits of nature if paeng 
how to pitch your consciousness M ; T e 
same vibratory level.” Thompson likes 
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so many pantheistic myths and in part 
because his search is for just such an evo- 
lutionary potential in man. 

In his own life, Thompson has done 
the only thing open to a scholar with 
such penchants but no mystical or mag- 
ical experience. In 1973 he founded 
hisown learning center in Southampton, 
N.Y. It is called “Lindisfarne” after 
an ancient monastery school in Scot- 
land that helped keep learning alive 
through the Dark Ages. There Thomp- 
son and his followers are quietly pre- 
paring for cultural transformation, 
whatever form it might take, whenever 
it comes. If it comes. a Philip Herrera 


Man with the Rake 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 
by JUSTIN KAPLAN 
380 pages. Simon & Schuster. $10. 


In 1892, after two years of drifting 
round Europe’s universities as an Amer- 
ican student prince, Lincoln Steffens, 26, 
disembarked at the port of New York. 
He was greeted by an envelope from his 
father. a self-made Sacramento busi- 
nessman and community pillar. It con- 
tained a terminal $100, a few Polonian 
sentences about theory at the expense 
of practice, and the advice: "Stay in New 
York and hustle." 

Steffens did so with an ambition and 
energy that had not been apparent dur- 
ing a boyhood largely spent riding horse- 


STEFFENS, ELLA WINTERS, SINCLAIR LEWIS — 
Cold and predictable. 
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lifor countryside. By 
teffens was one of the nation’s 
-known journalists. The Shame of the 
es, a book based on his exposés of 
big-city corruption. helped arm the 
short-lived reform movement whose 
erinning figurehead was Theodore Roo- 
sevelt. "The man with the muckrake 
is what T.R. (borrowing from Pilgrim s 
Progress) called Steffens, thus giving 
generations of crossword-puzzle workers 
the nine-letter word muckraker. 

The term only begins to describe 
Lincoln Steffens. Biographer Justin 
Kaplan does the rest with the same clar- 
ity. critical intelligence and warm grip 
on the American past that he demon- 
strated in his Pulitzer-prizewinning bi- 
ography of Mark Twain. Lincoln Stef- 
fens appears at a time when the 
‘achievements of his particular brand of 
muckraking. like that of Ida Tarbell, 
Upton Sinclair and Ray Stannard Bak- 
er. are all but forgotten. Today is the age 
of megamuck and a more sophisticated 
breed of raker. With the exception of 
Watergate, the corrective campaigns of 
SS. McClure’s magazine, where Steffens 
and his colleagues launched their cru- 
sades, have been largely institutional- 
ized. Now the work is done by civic-ac- 
tion groups—like Ralph Nader and his 
teams of faceless young researchers—as 
well as by lawyers, governmental agen- 
cies and the courts. 

Awaiting the Messiah. Steffens 
belonged to what Kaplan calls "Amer- 
ican grass-roots radicalism” which is 
marked by hunger for drastic solutions 
and “an inclination to spend their time 
and spirit cussing out the government 
and the bank while awaiting the arrival 
of the messiah." Steffens was inflamed 
by the redemptive possibilities of the 
Russian Revolution. He stumped for 
Bolshevism as the hope of Europe and 
in 1919 was even a member of William 
C. Bullit''s secret mission to Moscow to 
learn on what terms the Reds would ne- 
gotiate with the Paris Peace Commis- 
sion. Steffens’ famous pronouncement, 
“J have seen the future and it works." 
came out of this trip—though, according 
to Bullitt, Steffens began honing the 
quote days before their train even 
reached the Russian frontier. 

As time went on, the gaps in Stef- 
fens’ thinking and the contradictions in 
his life became more obvious. In Eu- 
rope, where he lived during the 20, he 
continued to celebrate Communism 

- while living on capitalist interest and 
— stock-market profits. As always, he 
knew everyone of importance—young 
— erold. In his Boston days there had been 
- two Harvard protégés, Walter Lipp- 
—mann and John Reed. In Paris there 
re Hemingway, Joyce and Gertrude 
tein. In the early 30s in New York he 
uented Mabel Dodge's radi 
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not appear to have been happy. But at 
the age of 53, he wedded Ella Winters, 
a 2l-year-old British political-science 
student who bore him his first and only 
child, a son, a few months later. In 1931 
he rescued himself from obscurity with 
his Autobiography, which became a De- 
pression bestseller and a minor classic. 
The book recorded what Steffens called 
his "life of unlearning." But as Biogra- 
pher Kaplan notes, the Autobiography 
is anything but a reliable source of in- 
formation. With considerable kindness, 
he describes Steffens’ book as a form of 
fiction through which the author at- 
tempted to re-create himself. 

Apart from those eight glorious 
years of early muckraking, Steffens' life 
does not easily admit sympathy. Its tra- 
jectory seems cold and predictable. It 
was full of talk about the promised land 
of Soviet socialism and full of theories 
about the betterment of the human spe- 
cies. But there is not much evidence that 
except in rhetoric the man ever warmly 
committed himself to practice, and like 
others at the time he was deluded 
enough to apologize for Stalin's purges. 
To Biographer Kaplan, the old Steffens 
is a sad figure, a “Moses in Red . .. liv- 
ing out his life on the near side of the fu- 
ture." His death at the age of 70 in 1936 
was not badly timed. Three years more 
and he would have had to explain the 
promised land between the lines of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Big Ditch 

STARS IN THE WATER 

by GEORGE E. CONDON 

338 pages. Doubleday, $9.95. 


Until the first quarter of th 
à 1 e 19t 
century, the American wilderness RR 
a few miles west of the Hudson River 
Despite exhortations to 
ith t 
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And a hogshead of whisky after each day's dig. 


. Fueled with 
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mountains that had for so long kept théleffor 


Eastern seaboard an isolated enclaveloau 
What broke the barrier and opent&dte p 
the hinterland was a shotgun marriagtlyregj 
between the Hudson River and Lakel pit 
Erie. The Erie Canal was only 4 ft. deeplgitch 
and 40 ft. wide; yet it connected the Athal 
lantic Ocean with the Great Lakes andifojty 
pushed back the West to where it be}ha 
longed, thereby, as Cleveland Newsmanigiate 
George Condon argues, "giving to theldustr 
Union a unity it never had before.” lu 
Snake Bite. Plans for the canal veltion. 
gan as the 19th century equivalent of sci: leti 
ence fiction. To slice a 363-mile waler abl 
way through rock and muck, hill anand 
valley, without benefit of earth-movint ai}, 
machinery, pumps, tractors, dynamit he c 
or even trained engineers and profes) ' 
sional contractors would seem today 0t 
a par with pyramid building. In addi 
tion, the canal’s western terminus ê 
Lake Erie would be 571 ft. higher thar 
its eastern connection with the Hudsot 
—486 ft. more than the maximum ris) 
that the Panama Canal would take wher 
it was cut through to the Pacific. Som 
enthusiasts urged that the ditch be bull 
on a gentle incline, resembling a fur 
land water chute (upon which eastbout! 
canalboats, a wag suggested, might hat 
ended towing their mules). The ultimat 
solution was a marvelous system of 6 
locks, aqueducts and river connectio" 
that became America’s first highway. | 1 
What looked only mildly impossi®} y 
on the drawing board turned out t0 * 
a nightmare in human terms. Thousaf? 
of laborers died of malaria, pneumo"! 
and even snake bite. There was, {0} 
the start, a distinct lack of enthusias] 
among native-born Americans to “| 
under Such punishing conditions "| ^ 
37/4€ a day. The real heroes of the "| 
nal were new Irish immigrants, e$?! 
ees from a subsurvival economy V% 
home and eager for work on any t€ 
rt of w 


iia eads were also placed a 
whole e ice ahead of each day's 
nta e ed the shovels and picks, 
Ded the wheelbarrows, braved the 
run uitoes, cold and heat, completing 
m was then the world's longest ca- 
1 D an astounding eight years, be- 
| nd." igi7and 1825. 
| ween >. d for harrowing la- 
pespite the nee ] ng 
y. the Erie was a triumph of Yankee 
enuity. Inventing as they dug, its 
| De ders came up with a simple machine 
us endless screw. connected with a roll- 
i E aple and crank) to pull down tall 
e E and another to yank out stumps 
E root systems. They devised a horse- 
AT rated crane to raise rock rubble from 

whe cut, Even more vital, they found a 
| method and material to manufacture 
| waterproof cement, which had never be- 
fore been produced in America. 

The Erie's De. Lesseps was New 
York's Governor DeWitt Clinton, a na- 
ture lover and amateur scientist, who 
amped the route, figured out the 
financing, and after years of evangelical 
pt theleffort persuaded a skeptical legislature 
clavelio authorize construction. In the process, 
penetine probably forfeited his hopes for the 
Tlagipresidency. "Clinton, the federal son of 
Lakéla bitch/ Taxes our dollars to build him a 
. deepiditch,” ran one barroom refrain. The ca- 
e Athal was variously dubbed "Clinton's 
S anjFolly" “the Governors Gutter" and 
it be|'that damfool dig." Yet it was an imme- 
'smátldiate success, opening new cities and in- 
lo thedustries with every section, returning in 

kols and levies its $7 million construc- 
tion cost in less than ten years of com- 
pletion. It proved one of the most prof- 
jtable ventures in the nation’s history, 
ce nu even the original skeptics eventually 
i hailed it as the Hellespont of the West, 
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Married. Henry Kissinger, 50, peri- 
patetic U.S. Secretary of State: and 
Nancy Maginnes, 39, his steadiest wom- 
an friend (see THE U S.). 


a 

Married. Theodore Harold White, 
58, veteran Journalist and author of the 
four bestselling Making of the President 
volumes; and Beatrice Kevitt Hofstadt- 
er, 50, historian and widow of Richard 
Hofstadter, one of the greatest Amer- 
ican history scholars of his generation: 
he for the second time, she for the third: 
in Manhattan. 

a 

Died. Dorothy Fields, 68, lyricist of 
I Cant Give You Anything But Love 
(1928), the Oscar-winning The Way You 
Look Tonight (1936) and hundreds of 
“other popular songs; of a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. During her career of 
nearly a half-century, Fields collaborat- 
ed with such composers as Jerome Kern 
and Harold Arlen. With her brother 
Herbert she wrote the books for the 
Broadway hits Annie Get Your Gun 
(1946) and Redhead (1959). 

" 

Died. Edward Uhler Condon, 72, 
the distinguished nuclear physicist who 
became a target of postwar Red-bait- 
ers; of heart disease; in Boulder, Colo. 
Condon's experiments in 1943 on the 
separation of U-235 were instrumental 
in the development of the atomic bomb. 
In 1945 he was named head of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. Three years 
later, despite loyalty clearances by two 
Government agencies, he was branded, 
*one of the weakest links in our atomic 
security" by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. The specific 
charge—a flimsy one—was that Condon 
had associated socially with Eastern Eu- 
ropean diplomats who may or may not 
have been espionage agents. Condon re- 
signed his post in 1951 to become re- 
search chief at Corning Glass Works, 
but quit in 1954 when he finally lost se- 
curity clearance for Government proj- 
ects. He got a degree of vindication in 
1966 when he was appointed chief of 
an Air Force team investigating uniden- 
tified flying onec i 


Died. Nathan Handwerker, 83. 
founder of Nathan’s Famous. the Co- 
ney Island hot-dog emporium, following 
a heart attack; in Sarasota, Fla. Polish- 
born, Handwerker came to the US. in 
1912 with $28 and much energy. He 
went to work in Manhattan as a deliv- 
ery boy, moonlighting weekends at Felt- 
man’s, Coney Island birthplace of the 
hot dog. Encouraged by two singing 
waiters, Jimmy Duranteand Eddie Can- 
tor, Handwerker 1n 1916 took Bi 
ings of $300 and set up be own nickel 


hot-dog stand, slicing Feltman’s price in 
A busi : 
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In a Lombard North Central Time Deposit Account, 
£10,000 or more deposited for a fixed period can now 
earn a really excellent fixed rate of interest. 

For example, the fixed rate of interest on such à deposit 
placed for a fixed period of one year is 133% p.a. This is 
paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax 
Attractive rates are also available for periods of 2, 3, 4 
or 5 years. 

Sums of between £1,000 and £10,000 can also be 
placed for fixed periods of 1-5 years at attractive rates 
of interest. 

Alternative schemes include the Standard Deposit 
Account (no minimum deposit) and Monthly Income 
Deposit Account (minimum deposit £ 1,000). 

Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. TD306 


Lombard 
J North Central 


EE Bankers 


Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and 
Reserves exceed £470,000,000. 


LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTD, LOMBARDO HOUSE, 
CURZON STREET, LONDON WIA TEU, ENGLAND. 
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Drab Cab Goes Fab 


With little room to maneuver or 
park private cars. New Yorkers are 
more desperately dependent on taxis 
than any other city dwellers in the world. 
And the thousands of cabs that they ride 
are among the world’s sleaziest: cigarette 
butts and paper coffee cups on the floor. 
dirty windows, leprous upholstery. 
chewed gum and sticky candy wrappers 
on ripped seats, and jagged metal pro- 
trusions on the doors waiting to savage 
the clothing of entering or departing 
passengers. 

Thus it was with considerable in- 
credulity last week that New York's 
taxi masochists learned that one of the 
biggest fleets in town, called Helen 
Maintenance, had hired Designer Carle- 
ton Varney to refurbish its taxis in Hol- 
iday Inn splendor. The company's 104 
Checker cabs will have green-and-white 
checked vinyl-covered seats, red tweed 
weather-resistant carpeting, solid!green 
jump seats and matching interior walls. 
Seat belts will be bright red and ceil- 
ings will be painted blue—with an oc- 
casional white cloud and colorful bird 
—symbolizing, no doubt, New York's 
sky-high fares. Says a  Panglossian 
spokesman for Helen (named for no 
one) "Driver reaction has been sur- 
prisingly great. The drivers feel that it 
will stimulate bright conversation with 
their passengers." Chiefs of Helen Main- 
tenance are trying to persuade the 
Checker Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
make the spiffy interiors a standard 
item on all the taxis that it manu- 
factures for New York. 

Another large New York taxi fleet, 
Scull's Angels, is intent on decorating 
the passengers' interiors. The company 
will soon present patrons between 7 a.m. 
and 9 a.m. with a free box containing or- 
ange juice, dry cereal, milk, a Styrofoam 


STARSHIP PASSENGERS RELAXING IN BEDROOM 


bowl and a plastic spoon, all of which 
could add to backseat squalor. Though 
Scull's fleet is owned by famed Art Col- 
lector Robert Scull, there are no plans 
to mellow the yellows’ interiors. 


The Sybaritic Skies 


It has a caviar-stocked club room, à 
brass-railed bar and a lavish grand sa- 
lon. There is an art gallery, a library 
and a sauna in the master bedroom. 
Suede and leather love seats, divans and 
marble tables are conveniently placed. 
and for entertainment, Sony videotape 
monitors and a Thomas electric organ 
are available. In the gourmet galley. the 
chef can whip up virtually any dish from 
terrine of duck to soul food—served with 
Waterford crystal, Reed and Barton sil- 
ver and gilded Noritake china. 

A Hollywood mansion? A million- 
aire's resort? Actually, these solaces and 
services are available on an airplane so 
sumptuously fitted that it makes Hugh 
Hefner's vaunted black Bunny—a DC-9 
—look like steerage. The world’s most 
luxurious aircraft is Starship I, a ma- 
roon and gold Boeing 720 that rents for 
$2,500 per hour or $5 per mile (which- 
ever comes higher) and is patronized ex- 
clusively by musical groups, who are 
about the only people these days who 
can afford such prices. They apparently 
like what they get: Starship is booked 
solid for the rest of the year 

When a rock superstar turns up his 
nose at breast of pheasant or Maine lob- 
ster, Stewardesses Sandy Cronin and 
Candy Burton—wearing bodystockings 
—prepare his favorite dish. Bob Dylan 
gets his cherished vegetable casseroles, 
washed down by Chàteau Mouton Roth- 
schild '64. For Led Zeppelin, there is 
Thai food. Elvis Presley's manager, Col- 
onel Tom Parker, demands branch 
water from an arcane spring in the 


STEWARDESSES SERVING SNACKS 
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Ozarks for his bourbon. The Allmay| 
Brothers get collard greens and Copp th 
beer. For British groups. there is Trig! 
ale and a stock of their favorite Dunhj| g 
and Rothman cigarettes. T: 
Between meals and copious snack! wi 
Candy and Sandy adjust the two movi w 
screens and tend the stereo. Theri 
are occasional misunderstandings. Ą| SC 
Sandy puts it delicately, “At first som! ok 
people thought we came with the da f 
rate. But all in all, the guys in the roj 
groups are better to serve than drunke;! 
businessmen. ` l 
Incredible Money. This sybariti! 
service is the idea of Ward Sylveste; th 
34. a Harvard Business School graduat th 
and Hollywood promoter. "A lot q 
young musicians are making incredib) ge 
money." he explains. “But nobody is tai 
geting them as a market.” Sylvester als) op 
observes that entertainers do not lik 
commercial airlines and often vice vei pli 
sa. Says he: "Being on a long flight rei 
like a personal appearance for a pul tu 
former because he spends the whole tim 
signing cocktail napkins.” Also, felloy flt 
passengers and airline personnel tendi! T] 
look askance at long-haired young mt 
sicians in first class—even if they hap th 
pen to be millionaires. , an 
To remedy the situation, Sylveste 
in 1973 purchased a ten-year-old Uni 
ed Air Lines jet for $750,000 and hire. 
an experienced flight crew of 16. Fo ke 
an additional $750,000, he then rippi 4: 
out Starship's seats and furnished itt eit 
for a shah. 
TIME Correspondent 


mi 


David D! cą 
Voss, who joined S/arship's pamper! o 
passenger list last week, notes that f 18 
harassed entertainers who book into SU 
different city every day and usually st 6 
up most of the night after their gig, St ;, . 
ship is a pad away from home. Mon, thi 
over, as Organist Jon Lord of Deep PW ca; 
ple—a heavy metal group that h 
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a fireproof suit 
he wears his Rolex on the Bute: 


crater. He has described 
the experience: 
“Around us there was 
nothing but this sealed- 
off world, enclosed by 
immense cliffs, and 
# fumesceaselessly rising 
from the centre. But it 
was the sight of the bot- 
tom, about five or six 
hundred feet down, that 


| The tiny figure on 

Qm the right of the photo- 

lig! graph 1s Haroun 

wi! Pazieff. The picture 

aid was taken last year 
mov, when T. azieff and a 

n scientific team were 

‘som, observing the eruption 

ne à! of Niragongo. 

ww Haroun Tazieff 

—— always wears a Rolex, 


fend though unfortunately was amazing: in its 


adua the camera could not l PS A north-western quarter 
d get close enough to show it. acting rather like a submarine there was a lake of live lava, 
jisa] The scientists involvedin hatch. The rotor self-winding boiling away ceaselessly from 


a observing volcanoes need com- Perpetual movement is soac- the action of forces deep below; 
OL lk 


ce vel pletely reliable watches to curate that it is certifiedasa ^ every now and then the elastic 
light record the changing tempera- Chronometer by one of the black skin covering it burst and 
ict ture of gases andthe magma Swiss Institutes for Official threw up fountains of cherry- 
fella; flung up by volcanic action. Chronometer Tests. red lava, while at the southern 
tend!’ The figures they collect help A Rolex takes just over a end a tremendous froth of 
y hay them to understand the whys year to make, and the time and_ liquid fire lashed the banks 
and hows of this basic pheno- — care our craftsmen take en- with heavy scarlet waves. The 


e menon: the Earth's volcanism. sures that each Oyster is per- lava suddenly overflowed, and 
ihim A Rolex can be trusted to fectly reliable, wherever itis in a few moments had covered 
6. Fo keep cool and unperturbed on worn. Rolex Oysters have been a surface of more than an acre? 
dui either side of the earth’s crust. taken up Mt.Everestanddown So wherever you may travel, 
The seamless Oyster caseis to the deepest part of the even in the warmest regions, 
a carved from a solid block of ocean’s bed, but certainly you can be sure your Rolex, or 


hat f. 18ct. gold, platinum or stainless Haroun Tazieffhastakenhis at least a Rolex like it, will have 
int. Surgical steel, by a series of Rolex to the hottest place of all. been there before. 


B 162 separate operations. Inside For years N iragongo had lain a 
Mor, this virtually indestructible comparatively quiet, in fact in 
ep Case our craftsmen fit one of * 1959 Tazieff had actually ROLEX 
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tarship for five weeks— points 
P reti airlines, there are al- 
ways queues for flights. overbooking, lost 
luggage and canceled connecting flights. 
This tour already has less frantic a feel. 
And what commercial airline would al- 
low its passengers to hold the plane on 
the tarmac for an hour in order to see 
anentire movie? That is what happened 
in Pittsburgh recently when the easy rid- 
ers became absorbed in Deep Throat. 


Eight-Wheel Drive 


On a Saturday night, the giant, or- 
ange brick building at Des Plaines, Hl., 
sounds like an axle factory on overtime. 
In fact, though its name is the Axle, the 
place is a roller rink, one of hundreds 
of new skating palaces that are riding a 
revival of the sport reminiscent of its 
Gay Nineties’ heyday. 

Not since the early '40s has roller 
skating enjoyed such a boom: an esti- 
mated 18 million teen-agers and young 
adults have discovered the delights of 
eight-wheel drive. Schools across the 
country are scheduling skating classes 
and turning gymnasiums into makeshift 
rinks. The Parsippany- Troy Hills, N.J., 
school system recently bought 1,800 
pairs of skates for student use. New 
Mexico State University in Las Cruces 
even gives credits for skating, and the 
Boy Scouts have introduced a roller mer- 
it badge. But the majority of skaters have 
been lured by the garish, ultramodern 
rinks that are becoming as much a part 
of the American scene as drive-in mov- 
ies or McDonald's. Since 1970 more than 
400 rinks have opened—150 last year 
alone—many of them in suburban shop- 
ping centers in such heartland cities as 
Chicago, Omaha and Columbus, More- 
over, gasoline shortages, which will keep 
many Americans from driving to lakes 
and beaches this summer, are expected 
to keep the rink business rolling higher 
than ever. 

Gutsy Oldsters. The new empori- 
ums bear little resemblance to the tum- 
ble-down, teen-age hangouts of the '40s. 
They have psychedelic curving walls, 
neon lights and screaming stereo sound. 
Many rollerdromes are equipped ‘with 
game rooms, dance floors, and pro shops 
that sell skates and carrying cases on 
€asy-payment "rollaway" plans. Admis- 
sion averages between $1.25 and $1.50 
plus 75e to renta pair of tan leather pre- 
cision skates. 

Every evening around 8 o'clock, car- 
loads of teens pull up to busy rinks like 
the Axle, which are quickly gaining a 
Ieputation as the hottest pickup Spots 
in town. Hot-eyed young swingers—or 
Bliders—cruise the maple oval surveying 
the field, then choose partners for “cou- 
pies daly” pins round the rink. 

ough teens clearly run ; 
at most Midwestern Hee ie Er 
ical fitness buffs have taken to th 
which is easier o. Saport, 

z n the ankles than ice- 
skating. Says one enthusiast: “You can 


roller skate for five h 1 
oller ours 
ARES Without get- 


ually invading the rinks, eager to b 

up on fancy footwork learned bac: 
the 30s—notably the "spread eaj| 
and the “mohawk,” turning movemg] 
used to reverse direction. The mang, 
ment often obliges by playing such ny 
talgic tunes as Tea for Two, Rambi 
Rose and Heart of My Heart. 


A 
Parents in particular appreciate (i0 
new "clean" image projected by sho 
rinks. Roller-derby and other rou Ma 
house competitions are generally g | 
reckless speedsters and troublemake, S 
Off-duty policemen or uniformed y 

vate guards stationed at the door a% 
amantly refuse admission to anyo 
with a hint of liquor on his breath, aj | 


lawed, and at many of the large riny 

crews of guards patrol the floor, oust! 

a strict dress code prohibits ragged jea 
MARK HERTZEN 


rae Sod 
"COUPLES ONLY” ROLLER SKATING 
Lured by the rinks. | 


bare midriffs and motorcycle jackel E 
Says Thomas Brown, manager of y 
Alexandria Roller Skating Rink | 
Alexandria, Va.: “With all these 108 
X-rated movies you can't let the K^ f 
80 to, it’s no wonder business is so 8” Ji 
Skating is the cheapest, cleanest f0 
of recreation around." | 
Many other rinks round the co!) 
try hope to lure young mothers by 2| 
ing free or cut-rate skating classes t0 P 
schoolers. One rink has mounted” a 
wedding on wheels. Some rent oul!) 
entire skating floor on uncrowded VJ 
nights to local community groups." 
private clubs for an average cost ofS?) Si 
One night a busload of. priests and f^ 
from the Chicago diocese arrived to” 
up their heels and habits at a subu. 
rink. They pirouetted jauntily rount 


: i s floor, a ^ dt 
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Flyi Ist. class. It doesnt mean beans 
ø if the service doesnt live up to the name. 


At Air France we believe that a 1st class ticket ought to get you more 

[| than some extra space and a glass of champagne. So we make sure that when 
| Our service is called 1st class, it is 1st class. 

|| You'll see what that means from the first moment you step on board. 
| The special attention and faultless service of our crew will almost make 

| your flight a mini-vacation in itself. 

. JN When it's mealtime you'll hardly believe you're on an airplane. 
" A Ist class meal on any long-distance Air France flight is practically a banquet. 

| Your table is set with linen, silver, crystal and Limoges. Six courses. 

jacke Each one prepared and served with all the care of a fine Eug s 

ik In fact, we've just inaugurated a new cuisine on all flights departing 

he " | from Paris, created by the 13 great chefs of “la Grande Cuisine Française” 

x To give your meals a variety moe sophistication never before possible 


e coU. on an airplane. 
M And of course you have a wide selection of choice French wines 


out i and liqueurs from the Air France cellars. 
| If all this makes you think we re a little fanatic about our Ist class 


xm “TVice, you're right. Chalk it up to our French pride in savoir-vivre. 

butt 

i AIR FRANCE 

m: CC-0. In Public Do Mii e AI AGESRALetion, Haridwar j 


There must be a reason hy Rothmans is the world’s 
largest selling - most wanted -' 


‘King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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Sanuk? It's the Thai way of describing anything 
that gives you pleasure. In other words, anything you enjoy doing. 
In other words, whatever turns you on. 
When you fly to London with Thai International, we'll introduce you 
to the meaning of sanuk with superb food, generous drinks and charming Thai girls 
who know what service is all about. See your travel agent or Thai International but book early 
because we only have two flights a week to Europe. 
Too much sanuk isn't good for anyone. 


The President's Taxes 


| E t galled by the errors (if any) 
sir /1 See ents tax returns [April 15} 
n Maes gall me is that Citizen Nixon has 
| wha forced to make public what most cit- 
|| been consider private matters. 
| iu all this fuss is because he is a public 
i cial. why don't we require tax audits for 
i} offi ublic officials, including members of 
LE Congressional Joint Committee on In- 
uml Revenue Taxation? 
SUZANNE PINKERTON 


Atlanta 


LU sir / Your article on the President's income 
u ax returns restores my battered confidence 
Tin him. Though I don't know about ITT or 
| Vesco or milk supports, I do know about 
WE ation. All of the details you have report- 
A N ed show that there is no “scandal, 

* A g ROBERT H. LILLY 

AN | New York City 

LI 


4 


iy ] si: / Congratulations to the Internal Rev- 
M 1 nue Service, the Congress and anyone else 
Y who has helped formulate our tax laws. 
‘They have finally made the impossible pos- 
‘sible. “Only in America" could a widow 
raising two kids on a part-time teaching sal- 
fary pay more taxes (1972) than the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. paid in 1971! 

LOIS J. ROSE 

Spring Valley, Calif. 


IMiSir/ The whole blowup only proves once 
lagain that if an executive does not have a 
salary in line with his position and respon- 
[|sibilities, problems are bound to come up. 
| The top executive of the U.S. should 
| carnenough (tax free or after taxes) to main- 
tain for the rest of his life a standard of liv- 
jing like that enjoyed by the top people in 
Bue Perhaps $1 million a year plus 
A1 cost-of-living adjustments would do that. 
A| VICTOR WEISZ 

il Buenos Aires 


Be 
| Flying Cheap 


N /Pan American Airways and Trans 
lr orld Airlines have asked the Government 
ct Welfare funds called subsidies [April 
1]: They are asking for an amount equal 
i055 per U.S, family. 

^ he users of Pan Am and TWA ser- 
pus Should pay all the expenses and the re- 
Du on investment when they purchase 
WE and if they will not, Pan Am 
Bera VA managemeni should reduce op- 
nm hie €xpenses by reducing the number of 
i ma È and the number of flight attendants, 
ifood Y installing automatic coin-operated 

and beverage vending machines. 

HENRY WAGNER 
San Jose, Calif, 


s 

(Gn l could not help noticing how glibly 

sides f ered “the only alternative" to sub- 
or Pan Am and TWA-— "outright na- 
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tionalization.” There is another alternative: 
for Pan Am and TWA to cease overseas op- 
erations. If foreign countries want to bur- 
den their taxpayers with the unrecoverable 
costs of airline operations, let them do so. 
GEORGE F. PLATTS 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


Lifelong Economizing 


Sir / I am sick, fed up, had it, with all the 
guides to economizing [April 8] that are ap- 
pearing in magazines now during the cur- 
rent inflationary period. Lots of us have 
lived this frugal way all our lives. 

(MRS.) MARY JEAN BEY 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir / You have the unmitigated cheek to at- 
tempt to guide me—a poor man—on how 
to beat inflation by means of penny pinch- 
ing; yet simultaneously, between the cov- 
ers of the same issue, you endeavor to 
amuse me with an uncritical anecdote about 
Howard Hughes’ purchase of a TV station 
for the purpose of telecasting his favorite 
old movies after midnight. 

Unrestrained profit making of the kind 
that enables a man to squander vast 
amounts on such frivolous pleasures may 
be a contributing cause to inflation sickness. 

JOHN ROSSOUW 

Bondi, Australia 


Sir / After reading about “World Inflation” 
and "Seeking Antidotes to a Global 
Plague,” I think your writer should study 
the situation in Uruguay for the answer as 
to what is wrong. 

Uruguay isa beautiful country with all 
the advantages that foster well-being and 
prosperity. But it is an economic disaster 
—the perfect welfare state. There are so 
many people on the government rolls, one 
way or another, who are basically unpro- 
ductive, that there are not enough people 
left to supply the taxes to pay the bills. So 
the answer is to print more money. 

The U.S. and many other countries in 
the world are following the same path down 
the road to economic chaos. 

ALFREDO BARRAIL 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Debate over Dokhmas 


Sir / Iam writing this letter about your sto- 
ry on the Parsis [April 1] in my capacity as 
chairman and senior trustee of the Parsi 
Punchayet at Bombay. The Parsi Puncha- 
yet looks after the interests of Parsis and 
owns and manages a large tract of land on 
which are situated the Towers of Silence 
known as dokhmas, These dokhmas have 
been in existence for about 300 years, and 
a large number of people, including foreign- 
ers, have praised the method of disposal of 
the dead by the Parsis as the most hygienic 
in the world. It is a method sacred to the 
true Zoroastrian, and it may interest you to 
know that many Parsis dying outside India 
have expressed a wish that their bodies be 
flown to Bombay and consigned to the 
ARPE some Parsis who describe 

formists have made some 


hemselves as ret 1 
RE EAR against this method. but they 


are a microscopic minority. 
NADIRSHAH R. MULLA 


Bombay 
s of the Parsi community 


to read the story 
The dokhma is- 


Sir / The members of 
in India were very pleased 


sue has become the subject of heated dis- 
cussion in the community. 

There is a war between the old and new 
generations over the issue of the disposal 
of the dead. The old generation prefers to 
maintain the traditional system of dokhna. 
They maintain that fire is sacred and the 
corpse is impure. Therefore fire cannot be 
applied to it. The new generation prefers 
the cremation method of disposal. 

AJITKUMAR N. DESAI 

Bombay 


Shortage of Conservatives 


Sir / Ever since my college years during the 
reign of Joe McCarthy, I have wondered 
why conservatism has been so poorly served 
by its representatives among the columnists 
[April 15]. 

Exceptions exist, the most notable of 
whom is James J. Kilpatrick, whose obser- 
vations give evidence of a humane, flexible 
and generous mind. But far more usual is 
the crabbed, niggling, denunciatory ranting 
of ideologues. 

Conservative spokesmen seem unable 
to tolerate the ambiguities of human exis- 
tence, which flavor our lives and give 
occasion for the exercise of wit and 
irony. 

CONSTANCE M. MCDONNELL 

Baltimore 


National Symbols 


Sir / In your article on the sale of the pas- 
senger ship France [April 8]. you mention 
that “the French attach great importance to 
symbols of national prestige," as though this 
were a rather unique national trait. Let's see 
now—just how much did the Apollo pro- 
gram cost? 

JEAN SAITOU 

Paris 


Values of Space Travel 


Sir / I found your article "A Ghost Town 
of Gantries" [April 15] somewhat disheart- 
ening. Whatever its critics may have said 
about the manned space program, its real 
value lay in its ability to remind us of the 
true insignificance of our disputes, inspire 
us to continue to work for a better world 
and unite all men in a pride in mankind's 
ability to achieve its goals. In this year of 
scandals and shortages, what do we have 
to take its place? 

JEFEREY SMITH 

Mundelein, Ill. 


Macabre Prying 


Sir / Your article "Listening In" [April 8] 
brought to light the bugging of auto show- 
rooms by dealers. In all fairness, auto deal- 
ers should not have to suffer condemnation 
alone. The funeral industry has been known 
to bug casket showrooms to find out what 
survivors could afford to pay for a funeral 
service. Who can doubt that we have cre- 
ated a monster when even death is robbed 
of its privacy? 

LUAN BEATY 

Sherman, Texas 


Theological Hopscotch 


Sir / In an era of philosophical and theo- 
logical hopscotch, it is good to see that many 
can appreciate the one who transcends life- 
style. hope. change and the rest. The detrac- 
tors of St. Thomas Aquinas [April 15] clear- 
ly show that they have not read him, and 
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Shose who boast of the vacuous labels el 
servative or liberal do not realize i ih 
the pluralistic venture of seeking harm 
between reason and faith has no needid 
labels. 2 1 : 
Only a faithful following of Aquin 
teachings can keep one sane in ferretin 
the substantive from the accidental, the by 
gus from the real in our present era, [sr 
a pity that we must still resort to a 
eval man for answers to current question. 
(THE REV.) RICHARD P. DESHARNAIs | 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa | 


Sir / Typical of the day is TIME downgrai 
We create ing of $t. Thomas Aquinas’ mystical exp 
rience by comparing it with a "breakdow 


Other religious leaders have had similar ¢ 


1 1 1 periences, characteristically considered jh) 
for In Vil u S crowning events of their lives. The "nal 
mal" Western mind does not recognize Spir] 
itual excellence. when encountering it, à 
even the churches fear nothing quite y 
much as religion. 
WALTER HOUSTON CLARK 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


Tory of Principle 


Sir/ Time has dubbed Britain's En 
Powell a “renegade Tory" in recent refe 
ences to Britain's catalytic political clim 
which is happily vibrating with regenerativ 
possibilities. 

"Renegade" is a word with unpleasa: 
connotations and confers an undeserve 
slur on a man of caliber and principi 
—Qqualities which place him above so 
of political contémporaries in B 
and elsewhere, nearly all of whom defer tt 
expediency. Mr. Powell remains a Tory—i: 
the same way that Anthony Eden (Lor 
Avon) remained a Tory when he resigne 
from the Chamberlain Cabinet on a matte 
of principle. 

Mr. Eden's stance was justified b 
events, and it may well be that time an 
events will endorse Mr. Powell's stand c 
principle. 

JUSTICE ALEXANDER 

Link Hills, South Africa 


Jackie's Replacement? 


Sir / Though Mrs. Kissinger will abhor th 
notion, I submit that upon her marriage! 
Henry Kissinger [April 8], the Americ? *, 
public found their replacement for Jacq 
line Kennedy Onassis. z 
Both women are youthful, intellige 
atacado and gracious, with a raveno 3 
: i sire for privacy. Now, perhaps. Mrs. Or 
Men of real quality sis will come a step closer to regaining M 
are individuals. well-deserved privacy. 
Audem: rs Piguet know this JANE F. CHRISTOPHERSEN 
and fashion their creations accordingly. Washington, D.C. 
Conspicuous yet discreet, 
an Audemars Piguet watch reflects the Kissinger aide's wife: "It's so n 
the precision and elegance him to have someone to come home 10: 
that only a discerning few desire. auept mein Gort! Itis 1974 and your 
still helping to promote typical matrimon 
garbage. It is no wonder that people? 
still marrying (and divorcing) while sull 
ing from the wives-love-to-keep-ho" 
and- are-always-there- for-a-man-to-co 
home-to syndrome. 
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romantic b ed, and slip into som " 
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£ Wolfenbüttel, West Germany 1 
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Buying? That means communication. Selling? 
e fro Communication, too. Business can't be done, life can't 
a be lived, without communication. And in much of the 
ous world, communication is the business of Cable & Wireless- 
n indeed, in the Caribbean, the Middle East and the Far 
suff East, communication is Cable & Wireless. When you 
hor telex your man in Vancouver... Or watch a TV programme 
cor bounced from a satellite in space...or ring from Hong 
s thi Kong to tell England “I'll soon be home"... youre a 
n RS RU of b s MOMS too. We devise special- 
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"The hardest thing about interviewing Merle Haggard.” Says : 
Angeles Correspondent David DeVoss, ds finding him" Since. ns 
gard, the subject of this week’s Music story, is a compulsive fisherman. 
ever searchi ng for the perfect lakeor stream, DeVoss was sure he had 
caught his man when he heard that the country singer was at Orange 
Lake, Fla. DeVoss was about to pack his lures when he learned that 
Haggard, bitten by the gambling bug, was in Reno, but would meet 
him in Bakersfield, Calif., for an interview. Four days of high rolling, 
however, proved too much for Haggard, who called off the appoint- 
ment and closeted himselfin his Reno hotel penthouse to sleep. When 
he arose, he found DeVoss encamped at his doorstep. n 
. Before long, Haggard headed for the hotel's casino with DeVoss 
In tow. "Scribbling furiously,” 


wake of hundred-dollar bills 
from keno lounge to crap ta- 
ble before nesting in front of 
a twenty-one dealer. Hag- 
gard’s analysis of country 
music was quickly supple- 
mented by a few pointers 
on gambling—which enabled 
me to gracefully lose my per 
diem.” 

Growing up in Texas 
should have given DeVoss an 
early start in country music, 
but, he says, for him “para- 
dise was listening to the 
Beach Boys while. cruising 
Dallas. streets in a super- 
charged GTO.” He first dis- 
covered country music at the 
University of Texas at Aus- 


tin, where he was TIME’s campus stringer. He joined our Houston bu- 
reau after his graduation in 1968, then worked in Montreal, New 
York City, Detroit and Saigon before moving on to the U.S. West. 


This week, in the first of two installments. TIME presents ex- 
cerpts from Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament, a second 
volume of memoirs that will be published in June by Little, Brown & 
Co. Like its predecessor, Khrushchev Remembers, the new book is 
based on tapes dictated by the late Soviet leader during the years be- 
fore his death: in 1971 and is a historical document of enormous 
value. The tapes were translated and edited by Strobe Talbott. who 
has served as TIME correspondent in Eastern Europe. In the in- 
troduction to The Last Testament, Diplomatic Editor and former Mos- 
cow Bureau Chief Jerrold L. Schecter reveals for the first time the 
circumstances under which Khrushchev recorded his memoirs. These 
revelations are previewed in TIME's excerpts. In addition, this week 
TIME's color pages include exclusive family-album photographs of 
Khrushchev at home. Selections from our material are being reprint- 
ed by 14 newspapers and magazines round the world. 
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recalls DeVoss. “I followed Merle's 
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DAVID DEVOSS WITH MERLE HAGGARD 
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PORTUGAL/COVER STORY 


The future of Portugal depends on 
an adequate solution to the war in which 
we are involved ... it'is not national 
unity that is at stake but imperial unity, 
and today's conscience does not accept 
empires. 

General Antonio de Spinola, 

(in Portugal and the Future) 


Those ringing words, buried be- 
tween the covers of a thoughtful, 243- 
page book that appeared less than three 
li months ago, last week pulsated from the 
heart of a revolution in Portugal. Con- 
vinced that the endless African wars in 
defense of Europe's last empire had be- 
come an intolerable burden, a military 
junta toppled the arch-conservative re- 
gime of Premier Marcello Caetano and 
whisked him into exile. As new leader 
of Portugal the officers selected the crisp, 
bemonocled António de Spínola, 64, the 
soldier-hero whose book has proved to 
be the death knell of a tragic national 
failure. For the time being at least, the 
author of Portugal and the Future is the 
key to Portugal's future. 

The well-planned and nearly blood- 


— CC-0. In Pu 


A Book, a Song and Then a 


less coup was accomplished in less than 
a day. As tanks rumbled through the 
narrow, cobbled streets of Lisbon's old 
quarter and took up positions around 
major government buildings, Caetano 
and his Ministers desperately sought the 
protection of the paramilitary Repub- 
lican Guard. But after the rebels sprayed 
brief rounds of automatic fire into his 
hiding place in the downtown Carmo 
barracks, the Premier realized that his 
time was up. Meekly he told Spinola, 
whom he sacked two months ago as 
Deputy Chairman of the nation’s Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: "I am in a position to 
hand power over to you so that the street 
mob does not take over.” 

Basic Rights. The crowd outside 
was in less a howling than a holiday 
mood. Onlookers spent much of the day 
staring curiously at the tanks and feed- 
ing cigarettes and sandwiches to sol- 
diers. When Spínola arrived at the bar- 
racks—ostensibly as a De Gaulle-like 
figure who had not plotted h:s assump- 
tion of power but merely answered the 
call of those who did—thousands were 
on hand to cheer wildly. Spínola later 
appeared on television to introduce the 
sevén-man “Junta of National Salva- 
tion." They included his old boss, Gen- 
eral Francisco da Costa Gomes, who had 
been fired with Spinola; three other 
army generals and a colonel; and two 
navy commanders. Spínola declared 
that the junta was committed to restor- 
ing “fundamental rights,” that elections 
fora representative legislature would be 
held within a year, and that the Afri- 
can wars would be ended in such a way 
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as to guarantee “the survival of the py) 
tion as a sovereign country in its muli 
continental entirety. i 

By the standards of most nation; j 
the free world, that was not so evol. 
tionary. Except for providing basic cii 
rights at home and seeking an end Ü 


the war in Africa, the new junta did nj € 
seem to be advocating any major chan)! y 


es in Portuguese life. Most diplomats ej 
pected foreign policy to remain mu; 
the same, and Spinola specifically q 
clared that Portugal would remain; 
NATO member in good standing, pr 
sumably allowing the U.S. to contin 


using its strategic airbases in the Azore! j; 


Moreover, just how Spinola planne 
to translate his program into deeds wal 
not clear. Portugal's powerful right wir; 
is not likely to suffer gladly a periodi] 
disruption in Western Europe's mol 
stagnant society, and so Spinola may sti] 
face serious opposition to his rule. Yd 
there was little doubt that last week’) 
convulsive, if painless change in Lisboj 
would have major implications both i; 
Portugal and far beyond. | 

Almost certainly, the equation ha 
changed dramatically in Portugal's |} 
year colonial war in Africa. Spinola, wh 
made his reputation in Africa, is cor 
vinced that the wars are unwinnable b 
military force and that most blacks i: 
the territories will consent to join a "Li 
sitanian community" in which th 
would gain control over almost all d 
mestic affairs and have a voice in Li 
bon's direction of international polit) 
Whether that solution proves worka 
a military stand-down by Port 
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the rest of white-dominated Afri- 
also oth Rhodesia and South Africa 
ca. helped Portugal wage its futile 
ve aign, in part to pin down as many 

| E ui errillas as possible outside their 
| blac borders. The news from Lisbon 
n jitters in Pretoria and Salisbury, 


| caused Vom 
eu feared that nationalist fighting 


ich 
pi move another step closer to home. 


di D the Migrants. Portugal’s fellow 
Tberians in Spain were hardly less 
shocked. Though the government of 
Francisco Franco withheld any official 
| comment on the Lisbon putsch, news- 
| paper stories emphasized Portugal's new 
end ij civil liberties. Said a Spanish socialist: 
lid nj “Now.we see a nation regarded as a poor 
hang jittle brother actually proclaiming some 
Als ey) cort of democracy. — 
mu) For the 8.8 million people of “met- 
ly di! ropolitan" Portugal, the change of lead- 
ain d ership represented an uncertain first 
» Pri step toward better times. Since nearly 
ntin! half of each year's budget of $1.3 bil- 
zore: lion as well as 170,000 men have been 
annel necessary to fight the war, most Por- 
1s Wi tuguese have missed out on Europe's 
t wit, prosperity of the '60s and °70s. Largely 
iode] because of their thwarted economy at 
Me} home, upwards of 1.6 million Portuguese 
ay StU have emigrated elsewhere; their remit- 
e. Ye] tances home form the nation's largest 
week’ source of foreign income, even before 
-isbo}| tourism. In the course of living and 
oth i! working abroad, as Spinola noted in his 
| book: "The Portuguese are getting a dif- 
mn lt. ferent view of the world" from that pro- 
I's 15) mulgated at home. The result only added 
a, Wh’ to pressure for a change. 
s Con Clearly, a lot of pressure was need- 
ble ed. The Portuguese have claimed parts 
cks T! of Africa as their territory ever since the 
a “Lii days of the historic exploratory voyages 
| t of Vasco da Gama and Henry the Nav- 


D ii igator. Over the years thousands of Por- 
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SPÍNOLA AS MILITARY GOVERNOR 


After We Say Goodbye, followed in two hours by the words “dark city.” 


tuguese emigrated to Africa to become 
farmers, mine operators and business- 
men—and to a far greater extent than 
most other European settlers, many of 
them married natives. As a result, the 
strikingly handsome, coffee-colored 
people of mixed origin—many of whom 
live in Portugal—have seldom borne the 
opprobrium of “half-breed” or “qua- 
droon." Indeed, as more than one U.S. 
black has noted with irony, Portugal has 
established one of the world's better rec- 
ords for racial tolerance. 

Nevertheless, Portuguese Africa 
could hardly escape the pressure of uAu- 
ru (freedom) as the movement spread 
unrelentingly across the face of the con- 
tinent in the '50s and early '60s, with 
the departure of the British and the 
French. Not surprisingly, indepen- 
dence-minded Portuguese Africans 
quickly ran afoul of António Salazar, the 
austere and iron-willed bachelor who 
ruled Portugal for nearly 40 years be- 
fore his death in 1970. In 1961 Salazar 
ordered the first Portuguese combat 
troops to Africa in an effort to quell a 
growing threat by the National Front 
for the Liberation of Angola (F.N.L.A.). 
'To finance the growing costs of the fight- 


ing, Salazar's obedient National Assem- . 


bly slapped a 15% "war tax” on many 
consumer goods. Moreover, it required 
nearly every Portuguese male to serve a 
four-year term of conscription. : 
Portugal's fortunes in Africa suf- 
fered an indirect setback later in 1961, 
when Indian troops overran the tiny 
Portuguese viceroyalty of Goa. The Por- 
tuguese defenders surrendered with no 
loss of life, and the defeat caused not 
only acute embarrassment inside Por- 
tugal’s aristocratic military establish- 
ment but a loss of morale among troops 
fighting elsewhere. Thereupon, the ag- 
ing Salazar vowed to give not an inch 
n response to a handful 


of critics who complained that the war 
in Africa was causing economic atro- 
phy at home, the dictator lavished funds 
on a few prestige projects—for exam- 
ple, Europe's longest suspension bridge, 
now named in Salazar’s honor, which 
spans the Tagus estuary, but he never de- 
viated from the hold-on-forever policy 
in Africa. 

"Shadowy Canton." Into this mil- 
itary maelstrom in 1968 stepped a brig- 
adier general named Antonio de Spino- 
la, who had been sent from Lisbon to 
serve as commander and military gover- 
nor of Guinea-Bissau. The son of a 
wealthy businessman who frequently 
advised Salazar Ou financial matters, 
Spinola grew up in Lisbon and the resort 
city of Cintra and at 20 entered the Es- 
colado Exército, Portugal's West Point. 
He served as a volunteer on the side of 
Francisco Franco in the Spanish Civil 
War. In 1941, as a young and promising 
officer in a country sympathetic to fas- 
cism, Spínola was sent for training with 
Adolf Hitlers Wehrmacht and visited, 
but did not fight on, the Leningrad front. 
After World War II he served in the 
Azores, commanded the key Lisbon unit 
of the National Republican Guard and 
volunteered for service in Angola almost 
as soon as war broke out there. Between 
assignments, Spinola on his favorite 
horse Achilles frequently competed in 
national and international equestrian 
contests. As rigid in his personal habits 
as in his military bearing, Spínola 
lunched every day in Lisbon at the same 
rooftop hotel restaurant and faithfully 
went to the same barber for 30 years. He 
was—and still is—a teetotaler. 

Arriving in the steamy jungle and 
impassable swamplands of Guinea, 
Spinola found the military morale dis- 
mally low. In five years of service there, 
he became an enduring MacArthur- 


else. I esque legend to troops, settlers and reb- — 
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As Africa’s first colonists, the Por- 
tuguese have been a presence in Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, the Cape 
Verde Islands and the islands of São 
Tomé and Principe since the 15th cen- 
tury. For the past 13 years, that presence 
has been contested in a three-front guer- 
rilla war that has impoverished the Por- 
tuguese nation. TIME’s Nairobi Bureau 
Chief Lee Griggs, who has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout Portuguese Africa, 
cabled this assessment of the impact of 
the Lisbon coup and the new possibilities 
for peace in Africa: 


The news spread like a grass fire 
among the 160,000 Portuguese troops 
fighting in.the three mainland territo- 
ries, bringing more often than not a 
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smile of open delight. If anybody could 
find a way to end the slogging wars of at- 
trition in Angola, Mozambique and 
Guinea-Bissau, it was the dapper, mon- 
ocled and swashbuckling General An- 
tónio de Spínola. Among the black sol- 
diers, who regard him as a hero, the hope 
was that Spinola might devise some sort 
of negotiated settlement and an end to 
the fighting. For the white conscripts 


from Portugal, there was suddenly the- 


prospect that the brutalizing military 
service abroad might be ended some- 
day soon. 


s 
f It is hard to exaggerate the devo- 
tion that Spinola inspires among the 
troops—especially the black soldiers, 
who always mistrusted Lisbon but glad- 
ly fought under his command. Signif- 
‘cantly, blacks now form the majority 
army's combat forces in all three 
ies. “They are by far the best 
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“the most motivated. We use most of 
the white conscripts from Portugal on 
garrison duty, guarding ammo dumps 
and motor pools. For this kind of war 
in this place, give me a black soldier 
every time." 

Still to be heard from at week's end 
were the hard-liners in top military com- 
mand positions, in all three territories, 
who are deeply committed to the 15th 
century Portuguese concept of a "civ- 
ilizing mission" in Africa. In a move 
clearly designed to head off any attempts 
at secession, the junta fired the civilian 
governors of the overseas territories at 
week's end and replaced them with their 
deputies. As for the military command- 
ers, they seemed faced with the choice 
of either accepting the new regime’s pol- 
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icy or risking military mutinies from the 
ranks in support of Spínola. 

Ironically, the coup in Lisbon came 
at a time when Portugal’s military sit- 
uation in Africa was improving. In 
Guinea-Bissau, government forces are 
free to go virtually anywhere at will—as 
long as they move in convoys with air 
cover and are preceded by sweeps 
through the jungles and swamps. In any 
case, this country is of no earthly use to 
Portugal; it could be handed over to the 
African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands 
(P.A.LG.C.) without great loss of face if 
there were safeguards to prevent repri- 
sals against the 2,000 whites who live 
there. Until now the difficulty has been 
that a settlement in Guinea-Bissau 
would heighten pressure for concessions 
in Mozambique and Angola, which have 
pe larger white populations. But a 
e mani headed by Spinola would 
presumably open the door to multiracial 


m Three Guerrilla Wars 


democracy and autonomy, and thus 
tame antagonisms in all three territories, 

In Angola, three key rebel move- 
ments continue to squabble among 
themselves—enabling the government 
to remain firmly in control of the coun- 
try despite an increase in the number 
of minor clashes. Spinola’s concept of a 
federation seems to be particularly wel] 
suited for Angola, which is rich enough 
to prosper without Portugal. In fact, talk 
of a unilateral declaration of indepen- 
dence is still rife in the capital city of 
Luanda, whose businessmen would rath- 
er reinvest their profits in their own 
country than send the money to the Lis- 
bon government. Angolan whites, more- 
over, maintain comparatively good re- 
lations with the blacks, who no longer 
sympathize with guerrilla terror. En- 
couraged by Spinola, whites and blacks 
might be able to work out a multiracial 
agreement for an autonomous Angola 
without having to concede too much to 
the quarreling rebels, who command so 
little grass-roots support. 

a 

In Mozambique, the irony is that the 
war against the Frelimo (Mozambique 
Liberation Front) has been going rea- 
sonably well recently despite an increase 
in terrorist attacks. Sentiment for a mul- 
tiracial settlement there is not so strong 
as it is in Angola. For one thing, the 
country cannot economically survive at 
present without support from Lisbon. 
That may change, however, when the 
huge Cabora Bassa Dam is completed 
next year, enabling Mozambique to sell 
millions of kilowatts to power-starved 
South Africa, next-door, at a substan- 
tial profit. 

For the other two remaining white- 
dominated governments in southern 
Africa, the news from Lisbon was om- 
inous. At present, South Africa is pro- 
tected by an umbrella of white-run 
states: Angola in the west, Mozambique 
in the east, and Rhodesia in the mid- 
Tea Portuguese deal with the rebels 

result in a shift in the balance of 
power that would be seen in Johannes- 
burg as a threat to South Africa’s se- 
ee Similarly, white Rhodesians fear 
mc ee ae e 
ders intolerably. problems on their bor 

Their fears, however, seem prema- 
risen s in Guinea-Bissau, Spíno- 
zambique BRE ap ueplan And Me. 
vast territories he eee hes nae 
oideas wit e] cn eer on 
ie ence um local blacks and then, 
OR ARES dare the rebels to up- 
er. the face of united and non- 

pposition to terrorism. It would 
be a bold gamble, worthy of the cav- 
alryman that he is, 


: cle clamped securely iri 
E els al s Mo riding crop tucked jaun- 
his righ his arm, the dashing Spinola 
tily unde be-everywhere—on the front 
seemed xirmishes, inside native villag- 
} rote farms. He shouted encour- 
us | e? ent to his troops, urged blacks to 
ss, |) oT the military government on ad- 

| advise ee matters, and successfully 
Lisbon for funds to set up 


e- || —inistratiV 

|| gered js to set u 

nt | malt clinics and schools in native vil- 
| he 


The closer he got to the natives, 


e | pee ore convinced he became that the 
a | M adran rebels could never be com- 
T es jy beaten, but that the vast major- 

pe nial blacks could be won over 


4 | m I 
i |i Le syerament side by a fair deal. 
a alle ee inola has never advocated full inde- 
of | pe dence for the colonies, contending 
h- || that without them Portugal would be- 
m || come merely a "shadowy canton of 


S- || Europe.” 


e- || Reportedly, he even held secret 
e- || meetings with the late rebel leader 
et || Amilcar Cabral, for whom he developed 


a- | a grudging respect (and vice versa). “Af- 


KS || ter all, Cabral is Portuguese,” Spinola ag BUS á ee . s ; ae x 
al | explained to an astonished visitor. "We GENERAL SPINOLA MARCHING THROUGH JUNGLE WITH HIS PARATROOPS IN GUINEA-BISSAU (1972) 
là || should be able to solve the problem by With monocle, riding crop and jaunty air, a MacArthuresque legend. 

to || reasoning together." 

"S Another Answer. Returning home maz, who considered himself the su- convinced that the moment of revolution 
last fall, Spinola received an authentic preme repository of Salazarism and had was at hand, a quixotic band of 200 of- 
heros welcome. He was awarded the the backing of Portugal's super-rich, the — ficersand enlisted men set out from Cal- 

lé | Tórree Espada (the Order ofthe Tower so-called 100 families. Under pressure — dasda Rainha to march on Lisbon. They 

i | and the Sword), Portugal's highest dec- — from Thomaz, Premier Caetano last were rapidly disarmed by the Repub- 

es i oration. Moreover, a new job as No. 2 March called an unprecedented assem- — lican Guard, and even Spinola dismissed 

i | man in the Joint Chiefs’ office was cre- bly of the nation's top military leaders, their deed as "puerile." But the Caeta- 

g | ated especially for him by Caetano, the at which they were expected to acclaim no regime sensed that a showdown 

e | ex-law school dean who succeeded Sa- a resolution pledging loyalty to the gov-  —and for grownups—was in the cards. 

at lazar in: 1968. Yet the honors did not ernment. Neither Spinola nor General In the following weeks. many officers 

K keep Spínola from growing increasingly Costa Gomes made an appearance, and were arrested and troops of questionable 

i | frustrated. Despite sympathetic gestures _ within hours both were sum- 

di from Caetano, government policy to- . marily drummed out of the MOZAMBIQUE REBELS CALL FOR FREEDOM 

"m ward the African campaign grew ever government. : 

i , more rigid. The final straw, according Yet Spínola had made his 

y: | l0 some observers, was publication of . point with one pivotal group: 

T | The Portuguese Answer, a book by for- _ the restless, frustrated officers 

i Ks Mozambique Governor General of the military. Aware that 

ell a ulza de Ariaga that glorified the Por- the wars in Africa could at 

E guese soldier’s performance in Africa. best be stretched into an end- 


E Spínola decided to reply by writing Por- less stalemate, they realized 
| “8al and the Future, all too well that the military 


x ls Far from glorious victory, Spinola might eventually have to ac- 
i- FA ioe the truth about the answer to the cept blame for what would be 
is | can dilemma was that there was “no in reality a political failure. 


of || ey solution.” Lisbon’s pres- Says Francisco Pinto Balse- 
ue SORS he said, "will irremediably mão, editor of the liberal 

j| ANE the survival" of Portugal weekly Expresso: “Career of- 
i] and m the heavy financial burden, ficers are fed up with the war 
Id | nial Re n be changed. The colo- and very concerned about the 

| iy of an S “still believe in the possibil- humiliation that followed 
1 Ounce oe state within the Goa.” In fact, the military's 
a- | Can elect o emunt in which they dissatisfaction seeped far be- 

| "feel eir own local governments low officer level. A whole 
o~ || he oa ERIS equal" However, generation of Portuguese 
- | book te wees that: he intended the conscripts returned to Lisbon 
(0 | Tather à e Dot à call to revolution but disillusioned. Says a politi- 
k | tiona ores bution to "open and ra- cian in one of Caetanos early 
n, | Cons Scussion and—why not?—a governments: “The war is un- 
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ton of the nation.” 's life i 
p inoia aton. popular because one’s life is 
n- | ale pg s book became an immedi- disrypted for four years and 
ld ngs) ane (it went through two print- then the soldier comes back 
y- l Political dynamite in Portu- — in a state of shock. He is con- 


foster MOD those who had no wish to _ fused by the violence and by 
A Situation onal discussion of the African a war he doesn't understand.” 
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loyalty were confined to their garrisons; 
eleven Catholic missionaries and 'the 
Bishop of Nampula were expelled from 
Mozambique, and dozens of Portuguese 
dissidents were arrested. 

Forbidden by law to attend politi- 
cal meetings, an unusual number of 
_ Portuguese—especially military officers 
—took advantage of Lisbon's early 
spring weather to hold “family picnics.” 
But the real business of these outings 
had less to do with sandwiches than with 
subversion. A key document passed 
among the conspirators—the “D.D. [for 
democratization and decolonization] 
manifesto.” It was agreed that the time 
of the coup would be signaled over the 
national radio station: at 10:55 on the 
night before the junta was to move, an 
announcer would give the time and im- 
mediately play a recording of Depois Do 
Adeus (Afier We Say Goodbye) by Pau- 


lo Carvalho, Portugal’s losing entry i 
Jast year’s European song festival. Two 
hours later, the station would play a folk 
Song that had the words dark city in its 
lyrics. 

* Spínola's role in these plans was un- 
clear, though regular secret-police sur- 
veillance outside his home in a residen- 
tial section of Lisbon presumably 
prevented him from participating ac- 
tively. Whatever his part, the music was 
broadcast on schedule late Wednesday 
and early Thursday. Through the night 
artillery and heavily armed infantry 


- gels in Lisbon and Oporto. 


Ep iie POLITICAL PRISONERS REUNITED WITH RELATIVES 
H "n 
mood of euphoria: "Who would ever have thought it possible in Portugal?" 


"units in Jeeps rolled toward strategic tar- 


Geral de Seguranga, or Directorate Gen- 
eral of Security). Understandably fear- 
ing for their lives if they came out, offi- 
cers barricaded themselves inside. At 
one point a group of them tried to escape 
ina truck, firing wildly ata crowd of on- 
Jookers from the charging vehicle. Five 
civilians died and 40 others were injured 
in the attack. One D.G.S. man was shot 
dead, and the would-be escapees were 
forced back into their redoubt. Eventu- 
ally, the holdouts surrendered without 
further fighting and were escorted 
through a crowd shouting *Murderers!" 
It was the last known pocket of resis- 
tance to the coup. All together, by unof- 
ficial count, no more than a dozen peo- 
ple were killed. 

President Thomaz, who had fled to 
the headquarters of a loyal regiment of 
lancers, was captured soon after Caeta- 
no's surrender. Along with five key ex- 
AP 


Ministers, both men agreed 
exile on the PSipdee acid Bea 
of Madeira. In a moving display of com- 
passion, Spínola accompanied the de- 
posed leaders to their plane and em: 
ces Caetano at the door. : 
pinola lost no time i ing i 
effect some of D.D.'s pue 
aspects. At a press conference, Spincia 
announced dissolution of the old guard’s 
National Popular Action Group, Portu- 
gal's only legal political party and 
promised that there would be freedom of 
assembly, enabling voters to form new 
political associations" in preparation 
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t most censorship would be 
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~ mood in Lisbon was still mostly one o 


> ECT 
of a D.G.S. suspect being interroga 


— with his trousers around his ankles & 

Perhaps the junta's most pop, 
move was to order the immediate rejea. 
of some 170 political prisoners helg 
the sprawling, somber Caxias prisong 
a hillside overlooking Lisbon. From re 
capital, TIME's Martha de la Cal wi 
nessed the scene and reported: “At thl 
head of the troops that liberated Caxial 
was Colonel Mario Abrantes da Silwi 
whose son was among the prisoners, Th | 
elder Da Silva’s wife explained: qj 
junta gave my husband the task of leag) 
ing the liberation of Caxias because p 
felt so strongly. Every night for a yl 
anda half he has wept over our son? Fo | 
years there have been rumors that t 
D.G.S. tortured political prisoners; toda 
they were confirmed, both by workers i | 
the prison and by the discovery of a to;.| 
ture building.” i 

Among the torture victims wal 
Hermínio da Palma Inacio, the fame 
“Scarlet Pimpernel” of Portuguese poli 
tics, who confounded authorities with} 
bank robberies and other daring crime; 
for years before his capture last year 
Fellow prisoners said that Da Palma had 
been severely beaten. 

"Portugal is Free." At week's end 
reported TIME’s Steve Englund, the 
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unrestrained euphoria. Men discussed} 
politics in cafés, students marched} 
through Rossio Square carrying banner | 
calling for the freedom of workers tol 
strike or form independent labor unions) 
—an unthinkable demonstration under) 
Caetano. Said one: “Our long, long nighl} 
Is over. Portugal is free.” Marveled a cab] 
driver: “Who would ever have thought il} 
possible in Portugal?” | 
. Unhappily, the exuberance turned} 
into ugly excesses in a few places. Claim:} 
ing that the military was too slow in re- 
leasing political prisoners, a throng dj 
onlookers outside Caxias grew visiblj| 
impatient. D.G.S. men, real or imagined 
were attacked by several groups, and 1| . 
crowd of demonstrators burst into t|. ` 
unoccupied state censors’ headquarte5| 
in a converted mansion, then pitche| 
furniture out of windows and ransack 
cn cabinets. The editor of the prej 
ai 
by soldiers: y Epoca had to be rescu 
__ Such incidents underscored the ot 
vious danger that Spinola’s almost €" 
tirely peaceful coup might still turn int? 
Be far less pleasant. Moreovel 
ne i its manages to endure the fil 
ae ays of a New Portugal withoul) 
chal missteps, he faces the enormo | 
challenge of making good on his prot} 
is Of a workable solution in Afri} 
ati wever thoughtful his plan for a fede" 
ton, it will hardly be a simple mat!" | 
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Pan Am flies to over 65 lands. And 
we have over 195 homes on 6 continents. 
That's how many offices we have around 
the world to make you feel at home. 
j Theyre staffed with experienced 
Ocal people who can tell you about good, 
inexpensive restaurants and shops, let 
you in on local events, and send you on 
en side mip 
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Now, Round 5 of Shuttle Diplomacy 


Scarcely two months have passed 
since Henry Kissinger paid his fourth 
postwar visit to the Middle East. Yet this 
week as the Secretary of State—accom- 
panied by Bride Nancy Maginnes Kis- 
singer—arrives for a fifth visit, he will 
find enough great changes to astound 
even a normally unflappable diplomat. 
Among the transitions since March: 

> In Egypt, where only seven years 
ago Gamal Abdel Nasser unleashed vir- 
ulent anti-Americanism by falsely 
charging that U.S. planes had wiped out 
his air force, the U.S. helicopter carrier 
Iwo Jima placidly anchored off Port Said 
to begin the minesweeping of the Suez 
Canal. Meanwhile, the Egyptian gov- 
ernment prepared two former palaces of 
King Farouk for a possible state visit 
by President Nixon as early as some 
time in May. 

> In Washington, for the first time 
in 18 years, a U.S. aid bill included eco- 
nomic grants for Egypt. There was also 
a $100 million contingency fund, which 


Administration sources indicated might 
be used to help Syria if Kissinger’s talks 
are successful. Provided Congress ap- 
proves President Nixon’s requests, U.S. 
aid to Arab nations could amount to half 
a billion dollars, along with $350 million 
for Israel, in the fiscal year that begins 
this July. ; 

» [n Damascus, where Americans 
have been officially non grata since 
1967. a U.S. special diplomatic mission 
was operating quietly, and U.S. business- 

“men jostled Japanese and European 
competitors for contracts. 

> In Israel, where former Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Yitzhak Rabin was 
chosen as Premier-designate to succeed 
Golda Meir, officials spoke apprehen- 
sively of what they referred to as Wash- 
ington's "loving honeymoon with the 
Arabs." Said one: “What the Americans 
are doing is not cutting into our flesh; 
it’s just scratching our skin a bit. It has 
not cost us anything so far. When it does, 
then we will start screaming.” The 

Screaming would presum- 

ably start if the U.S. began 
supplying Egypt with weap- 
ons now that Cairo has said 
it would no longer wholly 
depend on the Soviet Union 
for arms. 

For all the promise of 
U.S. accommodation with 
the Arabs, there were plen- 
ty of pitfalls to make Kis- 
singer cautious about what 
he could accomplish on a 
trip to settle Israeli-Syrian 
disengagement. It was to 
commence in Geneva with 
à conference with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and then take 
the Secretary to Algiers, 
Cairo, Kuwait, Damascus 
and Jerusalem. Obstruc- 
tions anywhere along the 
way could threaten Kissin- 
ger’s success. 

The greatest immediate 
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nger was the war of attrition ar 
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secutive week, Israeli and Syrian gy 
ners shelled one another, and Isid 
claimed that its jets destroyed Sy 
tanks and a radar station along m. 
mountain. Israeli President Ephrain| 
Katzir, on an Independence Day visi 
to his soldiers, narrowly escaped a Syn rie 
ian artillery barrage that was aimeq |l Us 
Israel's positions. i 
Bountiful Supply. The Syrian! 
were being encouraged in the fightin i 
by Moscow, which insists on partic 
ipating in any new peace discussion. } i 
Syria’s President Hafez Assad had re., 
turned from a visit to Moscow in an op 
timistic mood; the Russians apparenj| | 
promised him a bountiful supply ai 
arms. TIME Correspondent Willian) 
Stewart reported from Syria that So.) 
viet ships were already unloading at La. | 
takia; and tank carriers were hauling) 
new T-62s south toward the front} 
through peaceful fields of ripening} 
wheat. Israeli military leaders believe | 
that their U.S, weapons are superior to] 
Soviet equipment, but if America de. | 
cides to arm the Arabs too, they argue | 
Jerusalem's leverage will be lost. 
Meanwhile, Jerusalem was visibly 
upset last week over another U.S. move 
toward the Arabs. In the United Na- 
tions Security Council, the U.S. and 
twelve other members condemned Isra- | 
el for a reprisal raid on suspected Pal. | 
estinian guerrilla hideouts in Lebanon. } 
Then by a vote of 7 to 6, the Council re- | the 
jected a U.S. amendment to censure the | 
Palestinians as well for their attack on} 
the Israeli town of Qiryat Shemona,| 
which took 18 lives and precipitated the | ing 
Israeli reprisal. 
As a result of such actions, Israel is | 


l sur: 
less enthusiastic about Kissinger's latest | 
visit than are his Arab hosts. At the same — 
time, Egyptian officials admitted las! | 
week that Arab extremists had attempt: | 

ed an abortive coup. It was one mor | C 
danger sign that time and a continued | 
momentum in negotiations are majo) . 
factors in any Middle East equation, and | Sai 
it helped explain Kissinger’s frenetic) “er 
shuttle diplomacy. As.the Secretary 9| ‘a. 
State says, if the momentum for peace is | id 
lost the prospects of war gain. |n 
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«his is an opportunity to open a 

ein relations between our coun- 
p : bserved . Egyptian President 
r Sadat when he accepted the cre- 
i dentials of Hermann F. Eilts, the U.S.'s 
rian | first ambassador to Egypt in seven 2 
htin gadat’s remark was an understatement. 
di i Cairo relations have been 


ic] ngton- 5 
‘onl Ne ns so fast that it has been'more 
Ji 


b. ing a new book. 
d re] a e palm new atmosphere was 
s d by President Nixon's re- 
i gen T ogress last week for $250 
cbe in aid for Cairo. The last time 
such a sizable American 
t La- grant was nearly two decades ago, be- 
uling | fore Washington abruptly canceled its 

[| 1 E 
d | dd Nassers favorite project, the 
lie | High Dam at Aswan, which was ul- 
orig] timately bankrolled by the Soviets. If 
| de.| Congress approves Nixon's request for 
rgue | money, which seems likely at the pres- 

'l ent time, $25 million will be used to 
sibly| clear the Suez Canal and $80 million 
nove} to buy U.S. grains. With the remaining 
Na. | $145 million the Egyptians will rebuild 
and} war-demolished Suez City—an enor- 
Isra- | mous project that could cost Egypt as 
Pal.) much as $500 million. Israel will not 
non. Object to an American contribution to 
|| re- |. the restoration of the devastated canal 
> the | area since such an investment by Egypt 
k on i would be a.concrete and visible sign 
ona, | that Cairo would not lightly risk hav- 
i the} ing its settlements destroyed in still an- 
| other war with Israel. Additional as- 
is} surance for the Israelis came last week 
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cadat's American Connection 


when Sadat named a new Cabinet, 
which seemed to signal a commitment 
to peace. The Cairo press called it a 
"Cabinet of development" to succeed 
the "Cabinet of confrontation." Sadat 
appointed Abdel Aziz Hegazi, a British- 
educated moderate, as First Deputy 
Premier. Hegazi likes to remind gov- 
ernment workers: "We must think as 
businessmen, not as bureaucrats.” 

Harshest Critic. A thorny question 
is whether the U.S. will provide Egypt 
with the weapons it thinks it needs. 
Sadat said publicly two weeks ago that 
he wanted to end his nation’s 19-year- 
old arms dependence on the Soviet 
Union and would like to buy weapons 
from the U.S. Although America is Is- 
rael’s primary source of military equip- 
ment, and several key American pol- 
iticians would oppose arms sales to 
Egypt, Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger did not rule out the pos- 
sibility. He stated. that the matter 
“should be carefully considered.” 

So far, the harshest critic of Sadat’s 
pro-American policies is neighboring 
Libya and its President, Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi. Last week Egyptian-Lib- 
yan relations hit a new low when Cairo 
implied that Gaddafi—a Moslem zeal- 
ot who fancies himself Nasser’s heir as 
the champion of the Islamic world—was 
personally linked to a plot to topple Sa- 
dat. As Egyptian officials tell it, a 38- 
year-old fanatic named Saleh Abdulla 
Sareya (a Palestinian with an Iraqi pass- 
port) led a group of youths armed only 
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PRESIDENT SADAT 
From confrontation to consultation. 


with knives in an attack against the 
Egyptian army's Technical Military 
Academy in suburban Cairo. They ex- 
pected to encounter no resistance, to 
capture the academy's arsenal of weap- 
ons and vehicles, and then move on the 
headquarters building of the Arab So- 
cialist Union where Sadat was giving a 
major speech. As implausible and bi- 
zarre as it sounds, Sareya apparently in- 
tended to arrest Sadat and proclaim 
himself Egypts new President. He then 
supposedly planned to declare a repub- 
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«| Clean Sweep of the Canal 


| Riding at anchor six miles off Egypt's war-battered Port 
and | aid was a strange sight—the 18,300-ton U.S. helicopter car- 
etic y po Iwo Jima. For nearly two decades, the warships of Amer- 
| a Fleet have been regarded by Egypt as unfriendly 
ES antea, But now the U.S. Navy is playing a major role 
ES v the Egyptians clear the Suez Canal of the explosives 
| 196 5 age that haye blocked it since the Six-Day War of 
A oj ME's Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn visited the 
ima last week. His report: 


Saias before the carrier anchored, U.S. Navy RH-53 Sea 
the first Ar Icopters had begun the clearing operation. During 
allies of the project, code-named “Nimbus Star," the 

I Cate the Ten Will be working with British minesweepers to lo- 
PE the canal Penns of shells, rockets and bombs that fell into 
ea War of aros ne 1967 and 1973 wars and the 1969-70 
, ital Ne Commanding the operation is U.S. Rear 
Mineswee nan McCauley, 52, who directed the American 
COplers UNS of Haiphong harbor. He explained that heli- 
| 8rd also sg Sweep for magnetic, acoustic and pressure mines 
i5 spin a map of the canal's bed to show us where 

the Map wi Is. During the second stage, called “Nimbus Moon,’ 
fuse o Will guide the Egyptian and British divers who will de- 
all that stuff.” No Americans will take part 
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i defusing of explosives. 
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he canal is so clogged, McCauley estimates that 
... CC-0. In Public Dor 


opening it to navigation could take more than a year. The 
minesweeping will require at least two months; it could take 
another year to detonate all the explosives in the canal and 
along its banks and to clear it of wreckage. Throughout its 107- 
mile length, the canal is littered with the detritus of war. In a 
segment only one kilometer long, British minesweepers have 
detected 180 objects. In other parts of the waterway, tanks, 
trucks, boats and twelve large ships are sunk and await a mas- 
sive salvage effort. An additional 16 ships, with skeletal crews f 
guarding them, are rusting but still afloat in the Great Bitter - 
Lake, trapped since the 1967 fighting. 
=. 


The minesweeping will cost the U.S. about $15 million — 
—part of the $250 million aid for Egypt that the White House f 
has requested from Congress. The price is low when measured — 
by the canal's economic value. Not only will the reopening of. 
the canal benefit Egypt (which can anticipate collecting a 
least $250 million in annual tolls), but also Europe, the Middl a 
East and Asia. A United Nations report estimates that since 
1967 the world’s economy has lost $10 billion to higher : a 
ping costs and a decline in trade because of the canal’s closure. | 
When it is reopened, one-third of the world's tanker tonnage 
can cut the journey from the petroleum fields of the Pers 
Gulf to the ports of the Mediterranean by 16 days of 
time. For U.S. military strategists, however, there is on 
back to clearing the canal. It will reduce from 11,000 n 
the Cape of Good Hope) to only 2.200 miles the Soviet na 

Black Sea bases to the Straits 
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modeled after Libya. 

Attheacademy, Sareya was opposed 
by guards and students who managed 
to quash the coup attempt, but not be- 
fore eleven were killed and 27 wound- 
ed. By week's end the government had 
arrested 75 plotters: 16 young cadets, 
two navymen and 57 university and high 
school students. Libya’s Minister of In- 
terior Major Khweidly el Hamidy 
rushed to Cairo to piously insist that his 
government had nothing to do with the 
coup, but Sadat did not believe him. The 
Egyptian President gave him a tongue 
lashing that sent him scurrying back to 
Tripoli. Then Egyptian officials claimed 
that under questioning, Sareya admitted 
that last summer he had a long discus- 
sion with Gaddafi in Libya. These rev- 
elations triggered a Cairo press cam- 
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i inst Gaddafi and led Ali Amin, 
Ste Cairo’s influential newspaper 
Al Ahram, to call the Libyan ruler a vil- 

idiot" 

EE could not miss the long-term 
warning and the serious threat implicit 
in the strange incident. The plotters 
were obviously motivated by their an- 
gry opposition to Egypt's (hence Sadat’s) 
current pro-Western policies. Through- 
out the Arab world—and within Egypt 
itself—there was deep apprehension 
that Sadat is going too far and too fast 
to the American side. That Egypt's Pres- 
ident is willing to risk such criticisms is 
one indication of his determination to 
change the course of his nation. How 
much change he can effect will depend 
to a large extent on whether the Nixon 
Administration delivers the aid and 
peace that it has promised him. 


Sons of the Founders 


In an unpretentious Tel Aviv movie 
theater last week, Israel's dominant La- 
bor Party gathered to complete a mo- 
mentous political shift. By a close 
(298-254) but generally amicable vote, 
the party’s central committee chose La- 
bor Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 52, over In- 
formation Minister Shimon Peres, 51, to 
become Israel's fifth Premier. Rabin will 
have six weeks at most to put together 
a coalition government to succeed the 
present caretaker Cabinet of Premier 
Golda Meir. If he fails—as some believe 
he will—new elections will likely be 
called. 

Rabin’s selection shattered prece- 
dent. The shy, slender, native-born son 
of an American father and Russian 
mother is the first Sabra to be named 
Premier-designate after a 
succession of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jews, including 
Mrs. Meir, who arrived in 


Palestine in the first waves of immi- 
gration. He is the youngest Premier- 
designate; almost the age of the state of 
Israel itself (26 years) separates him 
from 76-year-old Mrs. Meir. He is also 
the first nonpolitician to hold the job. 
He made his reputation first as armed 
forces Chief of Staff and the architect 
of Israel's smashing six-day victory over 
the Arabs in the 1967 war, then as Is- 
raeli ambassador to Washington from 
1968 to 1973. 

In the maneuvering that preceded 
the vote, Finance Minister Pinhas Sa- 
pir, the party kingmaker, insisted that 
he wanted as Premier no ex-general and 
nobody outside his own Mapai faction 
of the party. Yet when the vote was tak- 
en, Sapir was among Rabin’s principal 
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supporters simply because he reali 
that ex-General, non-Mapaist Rap 
was most likely to win. Rabin, in shin 
sleeves along with Opponent Peres i 
other party members in the stuffy u^ 
ater, accepted the nomination calm] 2 
“The sons of the founding generati m 
have come of age,” he said. His brief ag) Bik 
i 
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ceptance speech was* conciliatory |! 
avoid irritating all of the other Poli ‘ 
cians with whom he must now deal il Pat 
the laborious business of putting toget|. pee 
era Cabinet. | 
Bickering Factions. The presen! and 
caretaker government is a fragile cogi! 
tion of Labor with the largely conse. 
vative National Religious Party, the i) ab 
dependent Liberal Party and Isragj fan 
Arab members of the Knesset. The a! poli 
liance gave Mrs. Meir only a slim ma! 
jority: 68 seats in a Parliament of 1% 
members. Bickering among the faction 
was one reason her government finally) 
caved in. Rabin will have to use all o 
his generalship and his diplomatic per) dec 
suasion to retain the ten Religious Party} 
members. They differ with his moderat! 
views on ceding some occupied territo! tary 
ries as part of the peacemaking process! ings 
they also have a running difference with} not 
Labor on the sticky religious question} inet 
of just who is a Jew and what rabbin- 
ical procedures must be followed for} bee 
conversions to Judaism. Even if Rabin| cau 
succeeds, another national election may) Dey 
have to be called this year in an effon! com 
to give Labor a clear majority without ing 
having to depend ona coalition. | 194 
In any event, the face of Israeli pol) Ral 
itics has been changed for good. Ever! bee 
since the Yom Kippur War, Israelis) Abt 
have been disturbed by the country’) diff 
costly lack of military preparedness. To bin 
many, that indicated that Labor, which; par 
has ruled Israel since independence in| whe 
1948, has become too old, too tired, tœ bec 
vi faction-ridden—there are thre) Isra 
competitive blocs within the par) Sue 
—to do the job any longer. Vot) Will 
ers showed their dissatisfaction D); | 
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general election. : 

the Pech scant support, Mrs. Meir 
| wit survive the damaging report 
i| could. not a special committee last 
issued It put blame for the prewar un- 
onth. dness on Israel’s military leaders 
i m erated Defense Minister Moshe 
| but Sind Mrs. Meir. Yet it is signif- 
p. that in choosing Rabin, the Labor 
Boris turning to a man who had 
| inted by last year’s war.* Ra- 
i Een pade Labor Minister in March 
resen! Phad no military responsibilities dur- 
coa) ing the October fighting. pean 
MNsep} Rabin’s selection is the eginning o 

eln! a broader political transition in which 
srad| familiar figures will retire from active 
he al politics. Foremost is Golda Meir, who 
| mal) [ast week in one of her final public ap- 
f 1i 
ction; 
nally; 
all of 


| ucing 
il ece 


ii| ica 
party 


rances attended Memorial Day ser- 
ion! vices to decorate the graves of Israel's 
war dead. She was accompanied by the 
| new Chief of Staff, Lieut. General Mor- 
> per) dechai Gur, who, like Rabin, is a Sabra. 
Party) Later, in a TV interview, she indicated 
ierat] that she did not even want a parliamen- 
Trito tary seat. “I want to get up in the morn- 
oces| ings without consulting my diary. I will 
> with} not be homesick for my seat in the Cab- 
esti] inet or the Knesset.” 
bbin- Moshe Dayan will almost certainly 
d for} beexcluded from any Rabin Cabinet be- 
tabin| cause he is too controversial. So may 
1 may) Deputy Premier Yigal Allon, who, as 
efon! commander of the Palmach, the emerg- 
thou) ing state's military striking force before 
1948, gave Rabin his first command. For 
i pol) Rabin's fresh image, Allon has simply 
Ever! been around too long. Foreign Minister 
rais; Abba Eban will fade too. He constantly 
ntrys) differed with the new Premier when Ra- 
s. To, bin was ambassador to Washington, 
vhi) particularly in the 1972 U.S. election, 
cein When Rabin openly supported Nixon 
j, to”) because of the President's friendship for 
thre) Israel. One important holdover, on the 
part), Strength of his party showing last week, 
Vor! Will be Information Minister Peres, who 
onbj) May take a key portfolio, defense or the 
9reign ministry, 
| Fresh Approaches. The changes 
aly are acceptable to Israeli vot- 
| 1 particularly the younger ones who 
e to commemorate Israel's 26th 
nh pen Ene Day, staged a march in 
ES iresh political approaches and 
* nalities, Rabin has become the sec- 
S Goi RE Popular public figure after 
Win the Wr in polls. If he manages to 
E a new ge of his critics and form 
S Inet, Rabin will likely drive 
| like [age to other political groups 
: Onetime Mine Likud bloc. Its leader, 
chem nderground Terrorist Mena- 
Teached NS a militant rightist, has 
© new pe and is hardly a member of 
| last it a Beneration. For Israel, at long 
; | Come Cee that the time has indeed 
€ founders’ sons. 


` 
But whi 
a nervo, Opponents cha j 
Ous rged last week, suffered 
ult of ARS at the outset of the 1967 war as 
7 4 wat Take him © anxiety" and emotional fatigue 
| abis heavy m COPY, e become Premier, Ra- 
. SB x > insis i 
bout with RERE S episode was 
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CHABAN-DELMAS (LEFT) & GISCARD D'ESTAING CAMPAIGNING BY HELICOPTER 


On the Right: A Duel of Images 


Without introduction, the tall, lean 
candidate in his dark-rimmed glasses 
and conservatively cut pin-stripe suit. 
appearing more like a professor than a 
politician, strode toward the podium. 
Only a huge photo of him and his 14- 
year-old daughter decorated the former 
chapel of a convent in Colmar. Then 
quickly, his hands clasped behind his 
back, Finance Minister Valéry. Giscard 
d'Estaing, 48, broke into the pedantic 


delivery that has become a trademark in ~ 


his campaign to succeed the late Georges 
Pompidou as President of France. 
Although ten men and one woman 
are running against him, Giscard's most 
important rival in the May 5 balloting 
is former Premier Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, 59. Yet neither Giscard nor 
Chaban will come in first in that vot- 
ing. The latest public opinion polls show 


that the unity candidate of the Socialist ~ 


and Communist parties, François Mit- 
terrand, 57 (TIME, April 29), still holds 
a commanding lead. Polls late last week 
gave him 42% of the vote, Giscard 28% 
and Chaban 24%. But unless Mitterrand 
wins an absolute majority, which is not 
likely, he will be forced into a runoff on 
May 19 against the candidate with the 
second highest vote. ; 
Since both Giscard and Chaban are 
courting the votes of the right and cen- 
ter, there is scarcely any difference in 
their platforms. They promise to make 
France a “more just" society by increas- 
ing welfare payments and old-age ben- 
efits. In foreign policy they pledge fidel- 
ity to the Atlantic Alliance but not 
subservience to Washington. One of 
Chaban's top aides observed, "Both 


CC-Cha bulicrbKadseacdraker xgminsCaieand, Hanitienr has grown up in France in the 30 


inflation. In the end, the whole thing 
will be decided on the basis of image." 
Image, in fact, is Chaban's greatest 
liability and probably the main reason 
why, despite the endorsement of the 
Gaullist Party, he trailed Giscard last 
week. Throughout his 29-year political 
career, Chaban has striven to appear 
youthful, athletic and energetic—and 
succeeded all too well. Many French- 
men regard Chaban, who was a national 
tennis finalist in 1965, as a “playboy,” 
not serieux enough to be President. Mar- 
ried three times, in a Catholic country 
where divorce is still a political handi- 
cap, he has become saddled with the 
nicknames "Beau Jacques" and “Char- 
mant Delmas." Moreover, he still has a 
slight scent of scandal about him. He 
was dismissed by Pompidou in 1972 
partly because it was found he had used 
loopholes to avoid paying taxes. 
Gaullist Mantle. Chaban’s major 
campaign tactic has been to wrap him- 
self in the Gaullist mantle. In the halls 
in which he speaks, his photo is flanked 
by those of Charles de Gaulle and 
Georges Pompidou. As the symbol that 
will appear beside his name on the bal- 
lot, he has chosen De Gaulle's emblem, 
the cross of Lorraine—a reminder of 
Chaban's kéy role during the Resis- 
tance. After attending a Chaban rally 
outside Paris, TiME Correspondent 
George Taber noted: “Over the audito- 
rium hung an aura of nostalgia and past 
triumphs. The audience was made up 
of a generation old enough to respond 
enthusiastically to Chaban's frequent 
references to the glories of le Général 
and the Resistance. Yet a new gener- 
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years since the Resistance, and it has 

~ been five years since French voters oust- 
ed De Gaulle. Chaban’s campaign seems 
tobe running out of steam.” — 

Although Chaban and Giscard at 
first agreed not to attack each other, 
Chaban last week warned his fellow 
Gaullists that Giscard will not be able 
to beat Mitterrand in the runoff. Cha- 
ban exhorted: “I say that J can defeat 
Mitterrand. You cannot joke on the 
May 5 ballot. Vote wisely! Vote Chaban- 
Delmas, who can keep us from the peril 
of Mitterrand!” 

Giscard's strength in the polls has 
been the biggest surprise of the cam- 
paign. In part this results from the "stop 
Chaban" movement among the Gaull- 
ists in early April. when nominations 
were still open. It failed, but many 
Gaullists are still unenthusiastic about 
the former Premier. Also, Giscard's im- 
age is that ofa man who is brilliant, aris- 
tocratic and cool; no one has ever ac- 
cused him of not being sérieux. The 
audiences at his rallies, considerably 
younger than those at Chaban’s, thor- 
oughly enjoy it when Giscard drops his 
professorial mien to demolish a heckler 

| with cutting repartee. His resonant voice 
11 and poise before a camera make him 
come across well on television. The use 
of a campaign photo that prominently 
includes Giscard's daughter projects the 
image of a family man. Although Gis- 
card has served as the Fifth Republic's 
Finance Minister for nine years, he nev- 
er joined the Gaullist Party, preferring 
to remain the leader of the small In- 
dependent Republican Party, which is 
close to the center. His speeches make 
only a passing reference to De Gaulle. 
Two Ideas. In an interview with 
TIME' Taber, Giscard noted last week, 
"In my campaign I have two fundamen- 
tal ideas: to make France a fair, deni- 
Ocratic society and to contribute to Eu- 
ropean unity. While the latter can be 
done through monetary and political co- 
operation, the organization of European 
institutions is not yet ripe for rapid ini- 
tiatives. [In domestic affairs] French 
presidential elections are the beginning 
of change. The style of French politics 
will, 1 think, be profoundly modified. It 


ties be represented in the government. 
President Pompidou modernized eco- 
nomic life, and I want to modernize po- 
litical and cultural life.” 

If Giscard maintains his momentum 
and outruns Chaban, the Gaullist Party 
will suffer a serious and perhaps fatal 
setback, “Then we will bury General de 
Gaulle for a second time,” says Gaullist 
Minister of the Interior Jacques Chirac. 
In the runoff, as the sole candidate of the 
center and right, Giscard would be fa- 
vored to top Mitterrand. The current 

campaign, however, has had several sur- 
ses. Thus, no one rules out the long- 
ds possibility that Mitterrand may just 
majority on May 5, winning the 
cy and ma the Giscard- 
n duel on the right an em 
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seems indispensable that the center par- 
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WEST GERMANY 


A Spy in the Closet 


While the arrest of a spy 1s Com- 
mon enough in West Germany, the case 
that cropped up last week was partic- 
ularly damaging for Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. One of Brandt’s three personal 
assistants in the Chancellor's office, 
Ginter Guillaume, 47, was arrested on 
charges of spying for East Germany. . 

Guillaume apparently rose to his 
prominent position in the West Ger- 
man political hierarchy in much the 
same fashion as other East German 
spies. Guillaume emigrated to the West 
as a refugee from Communism in 1956, 
and joined the Social Democratic Par- 
ty. He worked his way up to a job 
with the party apparatus in Bonn and 
in 1970 was appointed to Brandt’sstaff. 
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BRANDT & GUILLAUME AT S.P.D. MEETING 
Some 15,000 more. 


Government spokesmen emphasize that 
his job was political and did not in- 
clude secret matters. But the fact is 
that he was constantly at the Chan- 
cellor’s elbow and attended many im- 
ponent meetings: 

_ According to Federal Pros 
Siegfried Buback, Guillaume hacen 
ready admitted being an officer in the 
East German People’s Army and an 
agent for East Berlin's Ministry for State 
Security. He had apparently been 
watched since last summer by police 
Brandt has told the Bundestag that he 
knew of the suspicions regarding his as- 
sistant “a long time ago,” but had kept 
him on his staff at the recommendation 
of ett Seman security men. 

Brandt's enemies, especi i 
Christian Democratic Eas ae a 
ready pounced on Guillaume's exposure 
to attack the Chancellor, calling Guil- 
laume "the most important and best- 
placed agent” yet uncovered. At the very 
least, the incident underlined Bonn’s sta- 
tus as the espionage capital of the West- 


. €rn world. German and Allied intelli- 


gence sources estimate that there.are 


. Some 15,000 Communist spies ; 
Domain. Gurukut Kang CB Haria 


counter-intelligence has uncovered h 
dreds of spies, including members of tpi 
Bundestag, senior government Official, 
and even key agents in West Germ; | 
ny’s own intelligence service. 


SOUTH AFRICA || 


A Show oflronFists — | 


The 1.6 million South Africans vid 
went to the. polls in parliamentary elegy, | 
tions last week were all white, but us | 
permost in their minds were the 18,750. | 
000 nonwhite South Africans who) 
cannot vote. Prime Minister John Vor! 
ster, 58, called the elections 18 mont, 
ahead of schedule to seek a mandate to! 
pursue the racial policy that Afrikan., 
ers call kragdadigheid (iron fistedness) | 
which has been coming under increasing j 
fire from verligte (enlightened) South at! 
ricans. After the ballots were counted | 
the sentiment was clear: five more years! 
of harsh segregation. | 

Slight Shift. As it has for the pag} 
26 years, Vorster's National Party gar.! 
nered a majority of the ballots; its 55.1% | 
gave it 122 legislators—a gain of four 
—in an expanded 171-seat house. The} 
official opposition United Party, which} 
is only slightly to the left of the Nai 
tionals, dropped from 46 to 41 seats. The| 
tiny, militantly anti-apartheid Progres-| 
sive Party was the surprising big win-| 
ner with five new seats, for a total of} 
Six. | 

Though the Progressives’ gains! 
marked a slight shift away from racism, 
it was not nearly enough to inhibit Vor-| 
ster's plans to continue segregating mosi | 
of South Africa's blacks in crowded Ban: | 
tustans. The dreary settlements have lit- 
tle hope of achieving economic indepen-! 
dence. Black tribal land was originally; 
promised in 1936, but much acreage stilli 
has not been turned over. Even if it were | 
black chiefs say, the total area would) 


still be inadequate. Vorster claims thi!) | 


he cannot grant more land because tht) 
1936 act ties his hands. “Nonsense,” i 
torts Gatsha Buthelezi, 45, chief mit! 
ister for the country’s 4,250,000 Zulus 
“Parliament made that law in 1936, 4%!) 
it can unmake it now.” i 

With the National Party's new mà 
date, any such undoing is highly unlike) 
ly. Indeed, United Party leaders we") 
So depressed by the results that they 54!) 
South Africans had opted for a "0| 
party state," Their reaction, howeve!| 
may have been at least partly inspi 
by the embarrassment they suffered !' 
the hands of both the bold Progressi¥®*) 
who stole the opposition’s thunder, 4") 
Vorster, who showed unseemly scorn") 
their party on election day. Happen 
upon the Prime Minister at a polli!" 
booth, Vorster's United Party oppone] 
Elias Olivier, approached him wit’ 
greeting, In response, the jut-ja"— 
apostle of kragdadigheid jeered: ` 
Play marbles, young man"——and he * 
Miased even to shake Olivier's hand. d 


[| 
| 
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Nothing has angered consumerists 


4 majors reported first-quarter rises in 
— — — some cases even larger than those of late 


— — 3973. And federal energy officials 


E charged that some unnamed oil com- 
panies have been indulging in illegal 
price gouging. Together, the profits and 


public suspicion of the industry and in- 


translate those doubts into 
anti-oil legislation. 

Oil executives have been 
saying for months that prof- 
its would be strong again this 
- quarter, but some of the gains 
were truly spectacular: Shell, 
- up 52% over the 1973 first 
quarter; Mobil, 66%; Gulf, 

76%; Standard of Indiana, 
81%; Standard of California, 
92%; Texaco, 123%; Conti- 
nental, 130%; and Occiden- 
tal,a stunning 718%. 

Exxon, the world’s larg- 
est oil firm, showed the small- 
est gain: 39%. Its report drew 
accusations from Wall Street 
oil analysts quoted by the As- 
sociated Press that Exxon 
had understated its profits by 
$400 million, and that the 
_true increase was 118%. The 
money, said the analysts, is 
being salted away in a reserve 
fund that would be used to 
help offset expected losses 
this year resulting from high- 
er U.S. taxes on the oil industry and from 
the higher prices that Middle Eastern 
É countries are expected to charge Exxon 
- for crude under revised participation 

. agreements. Both are reasonable expec- 
adt ions, but neither is yet certain. Exxon 
hairman J.K. Jamieson confirmed that 
z4 the company had such a reserve, but did 
not say how large it was and denied that 
. Àts purpose was to understate Exxon's 
.. profits. Jamieson called that charge “ab- 
lutely wrong." Creation of the reserve, 
said, is a Jegitimate accounting prac- 
tice. Not only did some analysts agree 
with Exxon's "prudence" but Texaco 
— and possibly other oil companies are also 
g up reserve funds. 
ot. Aside from accounting 
the reasons for the first-quar- 


rises are mostly related to 


E 
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‘More Profit, and Suspicion 
dition, the subsequent rise in prices has 
"inventory profits" 
—one-shot gains made by selling at to- 
day's high prices stock piles of petroleum 
products built up months ago at the 
much lower rates*prevailing then. Also 
price controls in the U.S. allow oil com- 
panies to pass on to consumers increas- 
es in the cost of foreign crude. 

Federal Energy Office Deputy Ad- 
ministrator John Sawhill last week de- 
fended oil profits in general as “reason- 
able,” but some of his aides harbor deep 
suspicions. FEO General Counsel Wil- 


more than the huge profit increases that 
oil companies have enjoyed during the 

E energy crisis. Last week the critics got 
more fuel for their attacks. Nine oil 


accusations seemed likely to reinforce 


crease the chances that Congress might 


DRAWING BY LORENZ 1974; THE NEW. YORKE 
5 ) : i R MA! 
All I know, Harrison, is that |’ 


years and have yet to see an e 


liam Walker told TIME Corres ond 

John Berry that the agency is NNUS 
vestigating the possibility that “several” 
major oil companies have sold crude. 
pumped by their foreign subsidiaries, to 
their U.S. subsidiaries at prices at least 
$1 or $2 per bbl. higher than world mar- 
ket prices—and then passed on the ar- 
tificially high prices to the U.S. consum- 
er. Charles Owens 


tax bill also would raise oil company t*j 
es $16 billion over the next six years 1y s 
phasing out the depletion allowance a™ 
lightening taxes on foreign profits. Pi) 
ident Nixon has threatened to veto t 
Price rollback and excess-profits tax | 
he considers them unduly punitist) 
But siding with the oil industry is 
coming increasingly unpopular for 4" P 


as $100 millio; 


oline, home heating oil, diesel fue] E. 
propane gas sold over the past pj 
months at prices higher than those 4 
lowed by law. The refunds are bei 
made directly to customers or, Whe 
records do not exist, in the form of jg, 
er prices. Some of the overcharges we 
the result of honest misinterpretatiog i 
federal pricing guidelines, Sawhill ski 
but others “were out-and-out exampla 
of price gouging.” Sawhill did not Nan} 
the companies. 

Oil profits should level out later thi 
year, partly because increased Supplig 
of some petroleum products—notayj| 
home heating oil—have taken the stean 
out of price rises. Yet even before las 
week's reports, oil profits had becom 3 
substantial by almost any measure, Ad Sn 
cording to First National City Bank, th 
industry's profit return on nd 
worth for 1973 was 15.60; - 
shade higher than the ave! 
. age for all manufacturing} 
companies; oil profits in 197) 
were 8% of sales, v. 5.6% fy 
all manufacturing. 

Oil industry spokesme 
contend that they need high 
profits to finance expansion 
of exploration and produc} 
tion, and Sawhill agrees—bu| 
others emphatically do not} 
Pickets appeared last week al 
Gulfs annual stockholder) fore 
meeting with signs denoune} 
ing the profit rise, as well a 
Gulf -involvement in Port} pull 
gal’s African territories (s! 
THE WORLD). The Hous) peo 
Commerce Committee lasi swe 


week voted to roll back de! som 
pi 


ys mestic crude prices, and th) ( 
Ł Ways and Means Committe) 
i 


inst 
sazivginc, is working on a bill th! fuel 

ve been on the board forty would tax away “exces wil 
profits that are not quick) afte 

spent to increase supply. Th) sery 


politician. bh 
Tea, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION ti 
Cris; 

The New Man at FEO m 
When William Simon was named! P 
Create the Federal Energy Office the 
December, his job was staggering : 


[ 


east sharply defined: to cope wil! 

ull-blown crisis of menacing pro% 
N e is leaving to bec 

As! $ a 


EN 
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ENERGY CHIEF JOHN SAWHILL 
| A subtle challenge. 


| tenden Sawhill, faces a more complex 
| and subtle challenge. 

Sawhill must persuade the public 
that it still needs to conserve energy even 
though the energy crisis is over (last 
week he suggested that air conditioners 
be set at 78° to 80° this summer and that 
men not wear neckties at. work). He 
must also put together a new policy that 
will free the U.S. of its dependence on 
foreign oil. Moreover, there is a need to 
make administrative sense of an agency 
that has been too busy fighting fires to 
pull itself together. Meanwhile he will 
have to fight bureaucratic battles against 
People who want to trim away the 
Sweeping power that Simon enjoyed; 
"| Some staffers at the White House and 
id di Office of Management and Budget, for 
niu) instance, want to phase out the FEO's 

ths!) fuel-allocation program. And Sawhill 
Will have to do all this at the age of 37, 
Hy a tera mere 13 months of Government 
ii Service, 
jy ane task fazes Sawhill, he scarce- 
Bote nae One of his top priorities will 
j| tentinto eee of putting some con- 
|| Bàn for an roject Independence,” a slo- 
il dive U a yet unformed program to 
Sufficiency ume degree of energy self- 
ing ae n 1980. Immediately after 
ave a T Ves chief, he pledged to 
resident N; ueprint for the project on 
| Teadily era S desk by Nov. 1. He 
| EOS Se S that morale among the 
| plunged wh than 2,000 employees 
| lifted in en the Arab oil embargo was 
| Crisis PA and the agency lost the 
| | Ou them ent Says Sawhill: *It shook 

À ple have alcontents, but the right peo- 
3 2 Slayed and now we are getting 

the ât our job.” He pledges to improve 
i Ministration of AE 

that indi) n of the agency, a job 
during the Bose consciously ignored 
native otpa ration is Sawhill’s forte. A 
Sconomi more, he earned a Ph.D. in 


.nsion 
'oduc| 
—but} 
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eck al) 
ders; 
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‘S| finance and managementcC4 
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later taught and served as an assistant 
dean. In business, he had a swift rise; in 
less than nine years at Commercial 
Credit Co.—broken by a year and a half 
at McKinsey & Co., a management con- 
sulting firm—he worked up to a senior 
vice-presidency worth nearly $100,000 a 
year and was expected to become pres- 
ident. But he wanted to get into public 
service, and when he was recruited by 
the Office of Management and Budget in 
April 1973, he not only cheerfully took a 
$60,000 salary cut but also changed his 
voting registration from Democrat to 
Republican. Seven months later, Simon 
chose him as deputy FEO chief. 

Outwardly professorial in manner, 
Sawhill is, like Simon, a long-hours màn 
who has won a reputation for being sen- 
sitive in dealing with Congress and his 
staff. Like Simon also, he shows inde- 
pendence. Last winter he publicly con- 
tradicted a prematurely optimistic state- 
ment about the energy crisis by 
President Nixon in the State of the 
Union speech. An irate phone call from 
Nixon's press secretary, Ronald Ziegler, 
failed to change his stand. 


UTILITIES 
Shock from Con Ed 


If there is one thing an electric util- 
ity Is supposed never to do, it is omit a 
quarterly dividend; investors buy utility 
stocks primarily to get those dividends. 
Last week the unthinkable happened: 
New York’s Consolidated Edison Co., 
the biggest U.S. power generator, 
skipped its dividend for the first time in 
its 89-year history. The news gave Wall 
Street a high-voltage shock. Con Ed 
stock promptly lost a third of its value, 
dropping from 18 to 12 (it closed the 
week at 12%), and the dive dragged 
down prices of many other utility stocks. 

Although Con Ed’s first-quarter 
profits dropped 21%, they were still 
large enough (48¢ a share) to maintain 
the dividend (45¢). But the utility's man- 


CON EDISON NUCLEAR POWER PLANT IN BUCHANAN, N.Y., TO BE SOLD TO STATE 


g onto every 
penny for uses even more important 


than rewarding stockholders. Most cru- 
cial, paying for the low-sulfur Arab oil 
that the utility must buy in order to avoid 
polluting the skies over New York City 
and Westchester County. A year ago the 
oil cost $4.50 per bbl.; today ConsEd is 
paying as much as $15.50. A near dou- 
bling of its electric and gas rates since 
1970 has not given it enough money to 
meet the bill. 

Rating Lowered. By passing the 
dividend, though, Con Ed has created 
more problems for itself. Like most util- 
ities, it must frequently sell new issues 
of stock or bonds to finance mainte- 
nance and expansion of its system. 
When the dividend was omitted, Stan- 
dard & Poor's immediately lowered the 
credit rating on Con Ed bonds—so much 
that some potential investors, such as 
savings and loan associations, will be le- 
gally barred from buying them. As a re- 
sult, Con Ed in effect is asking New 
York State to do some of its borrowing 
for it. Under a plan that the legislature 
in Albany is likely to pass this week, 
the state will sell an S800 million bond 
issue. It will use $500 million to buy from 
Con Ed two uncompleted generating 
plants—a nuclear-powered plant at Bu- 
chanan, N.Y., and an oil-fired facility 
in Queens—and the other $300 million 
to finish construction. The plants will 
be leased back to Con Ed to operate. 

Whether that will solve Con Ed's 
crisis is uncertain. It is trapped in a vi- 
cious cycle common to utilities: as ils 
rates rise, customers burn less electricity 
and revenues fall. forcing more rate in- 
creases that cut usage further. But it has 
many problems of its own. The state 
public service commission requires that 
its rates be based on last year's costs. A 
60-day lag exists between Con Ed's pay- 
ing for fuel and receiving payment for 
it from customers; currently the utility 
has spent $107 million to generate elec- 
tricity for which no bills have yet been 
sent out. Some Con Ed customers are 
so angered by rate hikes that they are 
paying bills slowly or not at all. N 


| Peace 


Former Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushchev, who died in 1971 
Í at the age of 77, once warned a Kremlin colleague that he might 
some day rise from the grave and tell his tale, despite the silence 
!I imposed on him by the men who had forced him into retire- 
ment. This week TIME presents the first of two sets of excerpts 
from a a forthcoming volume of memoirs in which Khrushchev 
makes good on his prophecy. He emerges as a candid, pungent 
and uniquely qualified commentator on recent Soviet history. 
During the last four years of his life, Khrushchev dictated his 
i) reminiscences into a tape recorder. Transcriptions of the tapes, 
Í translated and edited by TIME Correspondent Strobe Talbott, 
| formed the basis of Khrushchev Remembers, which was published 
| by Little, Brown & Co. in 1970. TIME's new excerpts, from a se- 
| quel called Khrushchev Remembers: The Last Testament, a Little, 
Brown book that will go on sale in June, are also taken from tape 
|), recordings made by Khrushchev. It will also be published by An- 
I dre Deutsch in Britain and Rowohlt Verlag in West Germany. 
SRA The Last Testament deals primarily with the period from Sta- 
F lin's death in 1953, when Khrushchev became First Secretary of 
j the Communist Party, until his own ouster from power in 1964. 
| Although an important record of the past, the former Soviet lead- 
' er's freewheeling reminiscences bear directly on many contem- 
lf porary issues. He discusses hitherto unknown incidents that con- 
' tributed to the present Moscow-Peking conflict. He provides 
I insights into the Soviet missile buildup, and the mutual suspicions 
` that prevented any Russian-U.S. arms limitations accord. Khru- 
{f shchev also presents typically blunt assessments of contemporary 
í world political figures he dealt with, including Mao Tse-tung, 
Dwight Eisenhower, John Kennedy and Richard Nixon. 
Khrushchev resented his role in retirement as a "special pen- 
sioner —or, as he put it, “a free cossack." One of the few com- 
pensations left to him was the freedom to talk about his years in 
power. This he did at great length and with obvious relish when 
í anyoneasked his views on past and present events. His family and 


Power and 


i 


friends did more than just listen; they prodded him with questions, 


and in 1967 urged him to begin tape-recording his stories. 
i 


made, Khrushchev stressed his concern that his version of 
events be told, so that future generations of Russians would 
treat his memory with respect. Khrushchev and his family hoped 
that the memoirs might some day be published in the U.S.S.R. 
but they also feared that if the reminiscences did not reach the 
West before he died they might never appear anywhere. They 
would be impounded after his death by the authorities, and either 
locked up in party archives or destroyed. 
Khrushchev was too shrewd and too proud to ac 
fate for what he called "the substance of iy MONET ME 
publicly powerless, he believed that as a loyal Soviet citizen he 
could dictate his reminiscences without provoking direct inter- 
ference from the regime. His family, associates and friends 
screened the tapes for details of security matters and potential] 
"gompromising material. These they removed. y 
- Khrushchev did all the dictating at his dacha in the villa e 
Ae «IDalneye, 20 miles west of Moscow. His country vill 
aider the surveillance of secret police stationed in a se a 
guardhouse at the entrance to the fenced-in CORPO 
s kept 9 watchful eye on Khrushchev, but stayed out of 
where he lived with his wife Nina Petrovna, Wh, 
r was good, Khrushchev took his tape recorder ae 


T hroughout the 180 hours of tapes that he is known to have 


E 
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of the tapes there are sounds in the backgroy j 
eeu children playing, and pien romos in to lang 
at a nearby airport. Sometimes Khrushe ev s à rom roy al 
notes, and he can be heard shuffling papers on n le du | 

He was seldom disciplined or der aum 2 d approach 
Usually he rambled, telescoping years, peop die a leas. Nei 
such as the deaths of North Viet Nam's Ho Chi Minh or Co 
monaut Yuri Gagarin, would set him off on reminiscences {ha 
covered many subjects and years. But his comments On the de, 
tails of events in which he participated were always graphic and 
sharp. Early in the project he worked with a primitive Russian 
tape recorder, which he had trouble operating. Later he used su. 
perior West German machines. , 

In 1970, three years after the taping began, Khrushchevs a. 
sociates in the memoir project decided that it was time to act. Li, 
tle. Brown and Time Inc. acquired the right to publish the firg 
portion of the memoirs. In an introduction written for Kf; 
shchev Remembers: The Last Testament, TIME Diplomatic Ed. 
itor Jerrold L. Schecter, who was chief of the TIME-LIFE bureay 
in Moscow from 1968 until 1970, notes that: “Because these wer 
the unsanctioned words of a deposed leader, the transcripts of 
the tapes were handled in much the same way as novels, poetry, 
and other ‘underground’ Soviet texts that reach the West unof. 
ficially are handled. We undertook not to disclose any specifics 
of how, by whom and when the material was transcribed or de. 
livered. These restrictions are still in force today.” 


electronic method of matching the voice patterns on the 
tapes with recorded Khrushchev speeches—and published 
Khrushchev Remembers, first as a series of four articles in LIFE 
and subsequently as a Little, Brown book. Khrushchev himself 
was never. involved directly with Little, Brown or Time Ine 
Therefore, when the first volume of his memoirs was published 
in the West, he could truthfully tell an irate Arvid Pelshe, chair 
man of the Party Control Commission, that he had never “turnei 
over" his memoirs fo anyone. Under pressure from Pelshe, Kh 
Shchev made a statement to that effect, which was issued bj 
Tass, the official Soviet news agency, in November 1970. Iror 
ically, it was the first time since his downfall that the former leat: 
er's name had appeared in public print in the U.S.S.R. 
, Later that month Khrushchev went toa hospital in the Krem 
lin for treatment of a heart condition. Almost four months passe 
before he was able to return to his dacha and his tape recordé 
In the meantime, he saw a copy of Khrushchev Remembers am 
had the edited text translated back to him in Russian. He wël- 
pleased and decided to continue dictating his memoirs. | 
A few months after his death, additional tapes came illi 
the hands of Time Inc. Like the tapes that were the basis Ñ 
Khrushchev Remembers, these were also authenticated by voit 
print analysis, transcripts of the recordings were again traf 
lated and edited by Correspondent Talbott. British Kremlind| 
ogist and Khrushchev Biographer Edward Crankshaw, W" 
introduced and annotated the first volume of his memoirs, ™] 
provided a preface for the sequel. He writes: “The chief value 
the memoirs (and they have, it seem hist 
ical value) | i s toimeraivery grcat i 
tes not in the facts they offer but in the state of m 

they reveal, more often than not unconsc; tti 
not only of Khrushchev himself but hee ci Usb» and the Sy 
ership to the world. In this iore LE of eee hole Soi n 
ey dx ound the presen E 
en more fascinating than the first, though in a different way. 


In March, Time Inc. gave all 180 hours of tape recordit 


and nearly 800,000 words of transcripts to the Oral History ' j 


T ime Inc. authenticated the tapes by voiceprint analysis—an 


oirist" in the collection At 
e p 1 2 eam 
cataloguing the tapes and i oh 


FORMER SOVIET LEADER NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV IN REP 
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Memories of a 


j free Cossack 


: ree cossack. A pensioner's lot 
: 1 y re exist from one day to the 
SEE nd to wait for the end. An idle 
e nt easy for anyone. It's espe- 
old a86 fficult for someone who's lived 
imultuous a career as mine. 

e or à lifetime of weathering 
DO oss storms, I’ve run aground. But 
count mbling. There comes a time 
every man, no matter how impor- 
t, gets old and feeble; his faculties 
an> do break down. I realize that I’m 
eer than many people of my age. I 
haven't seen them, but I hear they just sit 
around opening and shutting their 


| mouths like fish out of water; their eyes 


have dimmed; their memories have 


1 completely deserted them; they mumble 
incoherently. 


I'm grateful my own memory is still 
intact. I’m thankful that I have an op- 
portunity to look back and speak out, 


J toexpress my views openly, to point out 
| our deficiencies, to suggest how we could 
7 organize our society in a more harmo- 


nious way. I’m glad that J have a chance 
tomake a few observations which might 
make it possible for people younger than 
Ito enjoy their lives a bit more than peo- į 


| ple of my generation have been able to 
| enjoy theirs. 


Now that I'm back dictating my 


“| reminiscences, I should explain that for 


almost half a year I’ve been in the hos- 
pital. During that time many people 


| asked me if it were true that I was writ- 


mg my memoirs. When I answered, 
"No," they would look at me with sur- 
puse and disappointment and say, 
That's too bad because it would be in- 
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oirs to posterity.” I agree. 

I know that my recollections won't 
be of any use to those scholars who are 
covering up the true history of our par- 
ty and whitewashing Stalin. Perhaps the 
people for whom I’m recording my 
memories aren't even born yet. Then 
again, maybe they are. Maybe they're 
the generation that's just coming into 
bloom. I hope so. I'm convinced that if 
this record of my long life and consid- 
erable political experience comes into 
the hands of objective, courageous schol- 
ars, they will find more than a few grains 
of truth in what I have to say. 


B m not denying that progress has 
M been made. After Stalin's death and 
I [Police Chief Lavrenty] Beria's ar- 
rest, our people began to feel freer. For 
the first time they received an oppor- 
tunity to exercise their right to express 
their desires and their dissatisfactions. 
It is essential that people enjoy their in- 
alienable rights herein the Soviet Union 
as in every other state. It was for these 
rights that ten million or more of our cit- 
izens paid with their lives in Stalin's jails 
and camps. 

But the progress we achieved after 
Stalin's death has been slowed down, 
and my viewpoint runs counter to the 
line being pushed by our historians at 
the moment. I don't care. As they say, 
I'm no longer on my way to the fair; I 
started my journey home a long time 
ago. Who knows how many years my 
ticker has left to run. 

Everything I’ve said in my memoirs 
I say as a Communist who wants a more 
enlightened Communist society—not 
for myself, because my time has already 
come and gone, but for my friends and 
for my people in the future. 


KHRUSHCHEV PLAYING WITH GRANDCHILDREN OUTSIDE HIS DACHA & RELAXING 
W MONTHS BEFORE HIS DEATH. BELOW: WITH WIFE NINA PETROVNAIN 1959 
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On Soviet Missile 
Development 


. Inthe 1950s we had become increas- 
ingly concerned about our navy, which 
consisted mostly of surface ships armed 
with outmoded artillery, Our military 
arranged for members of the leadershi 
to inspect the Black Sea Fleet. I attend- 
ed staff maneuvers on board a cruiser. 
One of our commanders gave a report 
on how “our” fleet had met and routed 
“the enemy” in the map exercises. He 
started rattling off how "our" fleet was 
sinking "enemy" ships right and left. He 
was terribly cocky. It made me sad to lis- 
ten to him. Finally, I couldn't restrain 
myself any longer. I interrupted him and 
said: "Stop! Wait! You keep talking with 
such certainty about how you've made 
short work of the enemy, and now you're 
telling me there's nothing left to do but 
polish off the enemy. Have you really as- 
sessed the situation correctly? If this 
were a real war and not just a map ex- 
ercise, your ships would all be lying on 
the bottom of the sea by now." È 

He looked at me with complete 
surprise. 

I went on: “You haven’t taken into 
account the missiles which the enemy 
would certainly be using against you 
from his shore defenses and from mis- 
sile-launching planes. We have such a 
system ourselves, so surely the other side 
has it too. It’s terribly dangerous to un- 
derestimate your enemy’s capabilities.” 

The commander was obviously per- 
plexed. “Comrade Khrushchev,” he 
said, "Ive never heard of missile- 
launching planes before. You're telling 
me something entirely new." 

"Then it's our own fault," I told him. 
“All this information must be classi- 
fied." I turned to the other members of 
the Presidium and suggested, "Com- 
rades, Jet's interrupt our conference and 
take our naval officers ashore so that 
they can familiarize themselves with our 
missile system. It's important that our 
commanders know both what we have 
and what the enemy has. Otherwise, in 
the event of war, they'll make crude mis- 
calculations and get into big trouble." 
Either then and there, or later when we 
returned to Moscow, we decided to stop 
keeping everything secret from our mil- 
itary commanders. 

Khrushchev goes on to describe how. 
the Russians developed their first rocket 
after Stalin's death in 1953. The project. 
was supervised by Sergei Payloyich Ko- 


rolyov— "probably our most prominent — 
and brilliant missile designer." Once, 
Khrushchev recalls, Korolyov reported ta _ 


the leadership on his work. ; 
1 don't want to exaggerate, but Fd 


say we gawked at what he showed usas 


if we were a bunch of sheep seeing 
through a gate for the first time. When 
he showed us one of i6 NE 
thought it looked like nothing but a huge 
QM d tube, and we didn't believe 
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of a launching pad and tried to explain 
how the rocket worked. We were like 
peasants in a marketplace. We walked 
around and around the rocket, touch- 
ing it, tapping it to see if it was sturdy 
enough. We did everything but lick it. 
Some people might say that we were 
technological ignoramuses. 

Several models of Korolyov's first test 
rocket, called Semyorka (Number 7) ex- 
ploded. Khrushchev reveals that in one 
such incident in October 1960, Mikhail 
Yangel, a colleague of Korolyov $5, SUT- 
vived only because he stepped into a spe- 
cial insulated smoking room to have a 
cigarette. Dozens of other witnesses, in- 
cluding Marshal Mitrofan Nedelin, then 
commander in chief of Soviet missile forc- 
es, were burned to death. Despite these 
early failures, Khrushchev notes that 
"thanks to Comrade Korolyov and his as- 
sociates, we now had a rocket that could 
carry a nuclear warhead.” The Semyor- 
ka, Khrushchev adds, paved the Soviet 
road into outer space. 

Some of my conversations with 
Comrade Korolyov made me worry that 
if war ever came, our enemy might be 
able to destroy our Semyorka before we 
could get it into the air. The rocket was 
fired from a launching pad which looked 
like a huge tabletop and could easily be 
detected by reconnaissance planes or 
satellites in orbit around the earth. 

So what could we do to avoid de- 
tection? My experience early in life as 
a coal miner and later as a supervisor 
during the building of the Moscow Met- 
ro came in handy when I began trying 
to think of ways we could hide our mis- 
sile sites from enemy reconnaissance. It 


surred to me that since missiles are cy- 
Tedhical we could put them into sunk- 
en covered shafts. i 

I told some engineers about my idea 
and asked them their views on the fea- 
sibility. They hemmed and hawed and 
finally told me they thought the idea 
wouldn't work. I was flabbergasted. but 
—always mindful of my political status 
— [ realized I had no right to force the 
idea down their throats. I assumed these 
people knew their own professions, so I 
let the matter drop. 

A year or more passed. My son Ser- 
gei, who's an engineer himself, had 
something to do with missiles and kept 
me informed on how the testing pro- 
gram was going. He also followed A mer- 
ican publications closely. One day, to my 
surprise and delight, he told me that he'd 
read in some American journal that the 
U.S. had begun to replace Jaunching 
pads with silos. 


ook at this, Father," he said. "The 
L Americans have introduced the 

plan which you thought up a year 
or so ago but which our people turned 
down." Now I felt justified in giving 
some orders. I summoned the people re- 
sponsible and said, "Now look what's 
happened! The Americans have begun 
to dig the ballistic missile shafts which 
I proposed a long time ago. Let's get 
started on this program right away." 

I don't think it was until after my re- 
tirement that we completely converted 
our missile system from launching pads 
to sunken silos, but I was proud of my 
role in originating the idea and later see- 
ing that the conversion was begun. 


ATOMIC PHYSICIST KURCHATOV & KHRUSHCHEV ABOARD A SOVIET CRUISER IN 1956 
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ollection, Haydwaide me. Keep in mind, I'd worked ut 
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Troubles with 
Intellectuals 


In 1949, after the Soviet Union 2 | ; 
ploded its first atomic bomb, there Mi Iv 
speculation in the W estern press th || hui 
famed Nuclear. Scientist. Pyotr Kapiki 
had played a crucial role in the bombi mis 
development. But Kapitsa, accordin 1 
Khrushchev, refused to get involyeg il 
military research. Here is Khrushehe,| ask 
version of their relationship. 1 alw 

I asked him, “Comrade Kapitg! fori 
why won't you work on something 4 
military significance? We badly nes] 
you to work on our defense program 
To the best of my recollection, he ant sak 
swered, "I'm a scientist, and scienti Abo 
are like artists. They want other peop}! fre 
to talk about their work, to make mo] ls 
ies about it, to write articles about it jjj ; 
the newspapers. The trouble with mill 
itary topics is that they’re all secret, It; sum 
scientist does research in defense prob! k 
lems, he has to bury himself behind th! 
walls of an institute and never be hear! 
of again. His name disappears fronl 
print. I don't want that to happen n 
me. I want to be famous. I want othe 
people to write and talk about my work. | h 

I must admit that this line of bis s 
soning madea strange impression onm; n 
—one not at all favorable to Academ! wha 
cian Kapitsa. la : 

«e ; : | dow 

Comrade Kapitsa,” I said, “wh! — 
choice do we have? We're forced tocon} mus 
centrate on military matters. As long & spor 
there are antagonistic classes and at! the 
tagonistic states with armies, we simp}! hav 
must push ahead with defense research! that 
Otherwise we'll be choked to deat, to si 
smashed to pieces, trampled in the dirt) lead 

“Not I, I refuse to have anything!) cont 
do with military matters.” | the 

How could a Soviet citizen say such to fi 
a thing? A man who'd lived throu all r 
World War II and seen what our pe liste 
ple had suffered at the hands of Hill! sure 
If he had made the same speech to St; one 
lin, you can be sure Stalin would ha Our 
drawn a very different conclusion. ?| Whe 
though I admit I was upset. i 

Then Kapitsa expressed a desit ^ that 
Bo abroad. I could tell he wanted '5 | 
Press to raise a lot of hoopla about! him; 
SAGE to other countries. We deli) SE 

€ matter in the leadersiti/ lew 
nen we had let [Atomic sh (ie 
1956] ^w. Kurchatov go to Englan ad ce c 
EN E decided to wait a while Sois 
hadn't Ing Kapitsa abroad. We si 
eu EAD Ned enough a th Min 
ve ree herefore it was essentia ft Ni 
and all informations conc night AE 
them offabo Imation which mié 4 
-We kne ut how little we had. i 
ondes w Kapitsa had many i 
afraid D in the West, and we 7 
he mieh! st we let him make is w 
words the: Top a few words here. He) x 

HAE ER I have to admit that A's 
used Kapitsa permissio® 1 Skt 


Possibly that Stalin was still belchin?: lah 


aci 


govi 


stalin for vif from [Stalinist] habits so 
free YO ces time to become conscious 
T portcomings and free yourself. 
of Yur "mat I’ve told the story, I feel 
| ue done penance. Kapitsa, too, is only 
| Iver and he made a mistake by re- 
nU work on military problems. My 
apit SM was in refusing to let him go 
I. d. So, as people used to say when 
ling il asa child, we can call it quits. I now 
i k Academician Kapitsa, whom I’ve 
hchey' "lays respected as a great scientist, to 
| a 
apis] TCI ME 
ing d Ka 
“ney, ff another of our most brilliant nucle- 
am! B ar physicists, Academician [Andrei] 
€ an} sakharov." He, too, had misgivings 
entis! about military research. I used to meet 
Peon! frequently with Sakharov, and I consid- 
: Mow) ered him an extremely talented man. 


| would like to compare Kapitsa with 


titi! Literally a day or two before the re- 
h mij sumption of our [hydrogen] bomb test- 
et. Ifa ing program, I got a telephone call from 


prob! cakharov. He addressed me in my ca- 
nd thf pacity as the Chairman of the Council 
peni of Ministers and said he had a petition 
fronl io present. The petition calléd on our 
penu government to cancel the scheduled ex- 
Oth} i sion and not to engage in any fur- 
EE ther testing, at least not of the hydro- 
Y ref sen bomb. “As a scientist and as the 
on TY! designer of the hydrogen bomb, I know 
idem) what harm these explosions can bring 
d | down on the head of mankind.” 

wit “Comrade Sakharov,” I said, "you 
OC! must understand my position. My re- 
ongl sponsibilities do not allow me to cancel 
id ati the tests. Our party and government 
simp have already made abundantly clear 
eam that we would like nothing better than 
deatt! lo suspend nuclear testing forever. Our 
> dirt) leadership has already unilaterally dis- 
ing! continued nuclear testing and called on 

at e United States and other countries 

y sue to follow our example for the good of 
rove, all mankind. The Americans wouldnt 
r peči listen to our 
Hill Surely you know that they've gone right 
to st Oh conducting their tests. If we don’t test 
j hal) Our Own bombs, how will we know 
on, *| Whether they work or not?” 
d A hans Wasn't satisfied. He still insisted 
2 il s Dot resume our own testing. 
e T B Wanted to be absolutely frank with 
p da Comrade Sakharov, believe me, I 

shit! view, Boy Pathize with your point of 
2t "UL as the man responsible for the 
5 of Our country, I have no right 
: n you're asking. For me to can- 
, ‘Ourstate ce would be a crime against 
d i an t you understand that?” 
it Mind ang Buments didn't change his 


d his didn’ SENE 
Was to E didn't change mine; but 


i-i 


€ expected. The scientist 
im ` mies 
| formed poH his patriotic duty and per- 
made Hi Well, while the pacifist in him 
; a ae I have nothing 
Pacifists—or at least I wont 
'ng against them if and when 
,  onditions which make war 
s : Jut as long as we live in a 
3 in pe STQV's an. 
i In his book saint l un conversation appears 
Baer 31 bY Alfred A Knot tas Pong pub- 


© CTeate 


ears and years. and you don Digit 


proposals. As a scientist, ^ 
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world in which we have to keep both 
eyes open lest the imperialists gob- 
ble us up, then pacifism is a dangerous 
sentiment. 

This conflict between Sakharov and 
me left a lasting imprint on us both. I 
took it as evidence that he didn’t fully 
understand what was in the best inter- 
ests of the state, and therefore from that 
moment on I was somewhat on my 
guard with him. I hope that the time 
will come when Comrade Sakharov will 
see the correctness of my position—if 
not now, then some time in the future. 
D some scientists. I believe that by 
the very nature of their activity 


the technological intelligentsia do not 
interfere in the more complicated 


espite such disagreements with 


‘spheres of social life, namely in ideol- 


ogy. A more difficult and slippery prob- 
lem is posed by the creative intelligen- 
tsia. Our creative intelligentsia suffer 
more than any other category of people 
in our society. Materially, they're better 
off than other categories. but spiritually, 
members of the creative intelligentsia 
are troubled. 

Creative work. especially by writers, 
has a tendency to interfere in the polit- 
ical sphere, Writers are forever delving 
into questions of philosophy and ideol- 
ogy—questions on which any ruling 
party, including the" Communist Party. 


After Stalin's death [Boris] Paster- 
nak wrote Docror Zhivago and tried to 
get it published. There was a terrific 
commotion about this novel and how to — i 
handle it. I was informed and had an op- SG 
portunity to influence the decision of 
whether or not to publish it—which 
boiled down to a question of whether or 
not to accept the advice of someone who 
was reporting to us—but I failed to act. 
I have firm grounds for saying that if I 
had influenced the decision [by coming 
eut in favor of publication], | would have 
been supported. But I did nothing, and 
now I regret it. 

Pasternak worked hard on Doctor 
Zhivago. The manuscript found its way 
abroad, where it was published and . . 
caused a stir. It obtained recognitionand 
was awarded the Nobel Prize, though I : 
cant say to what extent his work de- — . 
served it. Anyway, Pasternak was cho- 
sen to be a Nobel Prize laureate, while 
here [in the Soviet Union] there were ad- - 
ministrative and police measures. When 
dealing with creative minds, adminis- - 
trative measures are always most de- 
structive and nonprogressive. His book — | 
was put into cold storage: it was banned. 
The decision to use police methods put 
a whole different coloration on the af- 
fair and left a bad aftertaste for a long — 
time to come. People raised a storm | 
protest against the Soviet Union for not 
Pasternak to go abroad to re- 


allowing | É 
Hediwethe prize s go ahead. 


and publish the book so that Paster- 
nak will be able to go abroad and pick 
up his award. We'll give him a pass- 
port and some hard currency to make 
the trip." 

Then quite unexpectedly Pasternak 
let it be known through a statement in 
the newspapers that he had no inten- 
tion of going abroad, and that he wasn't 
even going to raise the question. 


o this day I haven't read his book 

and therefore can't judge it. People 

who've spoken to me about it say 
they don't have any special admiration 
for the artistic aspect of the work, but 
that's beside the point. To judge an au- 
thor and to judge his work are two dif- 
ferent matters. If the book was really of 
low artistic quality, then that judgment 
should be left up to the reader. 

In connection with Doctor Zhivago, 
some might say it's too late for me to 
say that I regret the book wasn't pub- 
lished. Yes, maybe it is too late. But bet- 
ter late than never. 

In general, I think we should be 
more tolerant and extend wider oppor- 
tunities to our creative intelligentsia. 
While personally I’m against the new 
schools of painting, sculpture and mu- 
sic, that doesn’t mean I see any need 
for resorting to administrative and po- 
lice measures. 


Dealing with a 
"Matsadoon" 


You might say that China is both 
close to us and far from us. It's close in 
that it’s our next-door neighbor and 
shares a long border with our country. 
At the same time, China is far away in 
that the Chinese have little in common 
with our people. 

[I remember when] Mao Tse-tung 
was in Moscow for Stalin's 70th birth- 
day on Dec. 21, 1949. I came up from 
Kievand ran intoa secretary of the Mos- 
cow District party. 

"Anything new?" I asked him. 

"Yeah," he said, "we've got this 
Matsadoon in town." 

"What the hell is a Matsadoon? You 
must mean Mao Tse-tung, don't you?" 

"You know,” he said, “that China- 
man." 

During Mao's stay, Stalin would 
sometimes not lay eyes on him for days 
ata time, and since Stalin neither saw 
Mao nor ordered anyone else to enter- 

tain him, no one dared go see him. Ru- 
mors began reaching our ears that Mao 
was not at all happy, that he was under 
lock and'key, and that everyone was ig- 
noring him. Mao let it be known that if 
g situation continued, he would leave. 
n Stalin heard about Mao's com- 
ts, I think he had another dinner 
or him. Stalin was anxious to create the 
pression that we were on the best of 
with Mao and firmly on the side 
inese people. Finally, the Chi- 
egation returned to Peking. 
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CHAIRMAN MAO TSE-TUNG & KHRUSHCHEV IN PEKING (AUGUST 1958) 


During that period, much of the 
Kremlin's information about the Chinese 
came from Kao Kang, who was then the 
representative of the Chinese Politburo 
and the strongman in Manchuria. To win 
Mao's trust and friendship, Khrushchev 
says, Stalin gave Mao reports by the So- 
viet ambassador in Manchuria about his 
conversations with Kao, saying, "Here, 
you might be interested in these," 

Kao Kang was put under house ar- 
rest, and later died. Khrushchev's opin- 
ton is that "most probably, Mao had him 
strangled or poisoned. Mao was capable 
of such things, just as Stalin was." Why 
did Stalin betray Kao Kang? Khru- 
shchev's judgment is that the Soviet dic- 
tator figured that sooner or later Mao 
would have learned on his own that Kao 
Kang had been informing on him and if 
that had happened, Mao could have ac- 
cused Stalin of fomenting opposition to 
the Chinese government. “Stalin wanted 
to win Mao's trust and friendship, so he 
took reports about conversations with Kao 
Kang and handed them to Mao.. -. Sta- 
lin decided to sacrifice Kao Kang and 
eret Yy earn Mao's trust.” 

urin, isi 7 
shchey by Pini hene des 
Chinese workers be seni to Si E 

se iberia to help 
exploit its vast timber resources. N 
Mao ; pease to our proposal was 
Ypica! of him—and indicative of what 
was to come. He really knew how to 
put us down. First, you have to imagine 
what Mao was like in person. He moved 
" calmly and slowly as a bear, swaying 
um Ww eod He would look at you 

E tme, then lower his eyes and 


dang cailetioriblerid 


i 


“You know, Comrade Khrushchev, for} Q 
years it’s been a widely held view thalj 
because China is an underdeveloped ant} 
overpopulated country with widespread! 
unemployment, it represents a goo 
source of cheap labor. But you know| 
we Chinese find this attitude very of 
fensive. Coming from you, it's rather 
embarrassing.” | 
Obviously, Mao wanted to make u| 
sorry we'd raised the question. At owi 
next meeting I said, “Comrade Mao, V: 
certainly had no intention of creatin 
difficulties for you. We certainly don! 
insist on our proposition. If you feel) £ 
would damage China's national prid 
then by all means forget we mention®l) 
it. We'll make do with our workers." _ | 4nd 
[Later] the Chinese came back wit!) this 
a message to the effect that Mao W| Cau 
now willing to help us by accepting %| Nix 

Original proposal. j^ 

3 | 

e were sorry we'd ever suse"). 

ed the idea, but since W^ 
been the first to propose Us 
plan, we couldn't very well back 40") 
now that the Chinese had agreed. 50," 
luctantly, we decided to go through W! 
a treaty and let the first batch of @ 
200,000 Chinese laborers come to W 


more workers into Siberia, dest!) 
What Mao had said about resenting ©”) sque 
na's being used as a cheap labor pool: | ki 

; At à later meeting with Mao, 1af i 
OBized for having overestimated © 


wabed to import labor, We made sure 4 


the contracts for the Chinese in Si- 


once ire 
A expl 
ria had kers went home. 


and the ad the Chinese been up to? 
rou: they wanted to occupy Si- 
pil te ithout war. They wanted to pen- 
peria wl d take over the Siberian econ- 
cR wanted to make sure the 
; À or, se settlers in Siberia outnumbered 
my cane s and people of other national- 
| Rived there. In short, they want- 
| ke Siberia Chinese rather than 


a 
f an It was a clever maneuver, but 
ussian. 


Jai 
3 can rk. 
? dU c stalin, Mao never recognized 
| rades as his equals. He treated 
= & the people around him like pieces of fur- 
*. | niture, useful for the time being but ex- 
Í cendable. When, in his opinion, a piece 
| of furniture—or a comrade—became 


| o : 
J| worn out, he would just throw it away 


iM lace it. 

| ai Tie preachers used to say, no one 
b under the sun is immortal, and the hour 
! will come when Mao Tse-tung will also 
== || have to depart from the political arena 
«4 A ray of sunshine will break through 
ihe clouds and show the Chinese peo- 
ple the way back to the path set for us 
by Marx and Lenin. Mao is too old to 
see that ray of sunshine himself, but no 
one lives forever. In the end, the time 
will come when China will return to a 
—— correct policy toward the U.S.S.R. and 

| the other Socialist countries. 


| his comi 


vai Questions in a 


y that? 


d and) M 
1l Kitchen 
good | 
now} Not long before President Eisen- 
of! hower invited me to visit the United 
atheri States, the Americans organized an ex- 
| hibition in Sokolniki Park. Mr. Nixon, 
kewl the Vice President of the United States, 
t UIS Came to Moscow for the opening. He 
io, wt; and T went together to see a display sup- 
satin) Posedly showing a typical American 
doni; Kitchen. I began to inspect the appli- 
feel il} ances. There were some interesting 
pride | things, but there were also a number of 
ioni] Wags Which seemed purely for show 
A E of no use. Once I'd commented on 
c wit Mis T had swallowed the hook and was 
a | caught in a lengthy conversation with 
E "| pon Which newsmen would refer to 
|. Years to come as characterizing So- 


j viet- i 
| "e-American relations. 


el WU Conversation began like this: I 
se d “ezing lemon juice for tea and said, 
on hibit i a silly thing for your people to ex- 

i All Pe the Soviet Union, Mr. Nixon. 
toot lemo need for tea is a couple of drops 
abo Ouse win Juice. I think it would take a 
it would nee lo use this gadget than 
; ane er to do what our house- 
A e se piece of lemon, drop it 
Ops out Ol tea, then squeeze a few 
ott this appli With a spoon. I don’t think 
j| ment in ae of yours is an improve- 
Zea ie way. In fact, you can 
“Wie oter by hand. This 
ier nse IS an insult to our 


àn automatic device for ' 


.. . Well, Nixon disagreed, and he tried. a 
d. they weren't renewedigitizedtay teva Samralhinurdete Casas ang gang 


ing, arguing in that very exuberant way 
of his. I responded in kind. The debate 
began to flare up and went on and on. 
The newsmen pressed around us with 
their tape recorders going and their mi- 
crophones shoved into our faces. 


fter a while I put a direct ques- 
tion to him: “Mr. Nixon, you’ve 
A brought all this . wonderful 
equipment here to show us, but have you 
really put it into widespread use? Do 
American housewives have it in their 
kitchens?” To be fair, Nixon answered 
honestly that what they were showing 
us hadn’t yet come onto the market. At 
that point people burst out laughing. I 
said, "Hah! So you're showing off to us 
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KHRUSHCHEV & RICHARD NIXON DURING THE FAMOUS "KITCHEN DEBATE" IN 1959 


a lot of stuff which you haven't even in- 
troduced in your own country! You 
thought you'd get us to ooh and ahh over 
all this junk you've brought here!" 

Of course, what we were really de- 
bating was a question of two opposing 
systems: capitalism and socialism. The 
Americans wanted to impress Russians 
with a lot of fancy gadgets. They were 
sure that Russians wouldn't know the 
difference if the exhibit included some 
things which most American house- 
wives have never laid eyes on. To a cer- 
tain extent the organizers of the exhibit 
may have been right about this. They 
wanted the Russians to think, "So this 
is the sort of equipment they have in cap- 
italist countries! Why don't we have such 
things under socialism?" That was the 
idea, anyway, unrealistic as it may have 
been. As for Nixon, he was behaving as 
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| representative of the world's arg 
apitalist country. I'm not saying that 
America doesn’t have great Tiches, as 
well as technological skills. Of course it 
does; what's true is true. I'm just talk- 
ing about the exhibit, which consisted 
mostly of a bunch of photographs, some 
household products you won't find in 
any household,* and some pieces of 
sculpture which were good for nothing 
but laughing and spitting at. 

So much for my first introduction 
to Richard Nixon. Id known of him 
from the press since long before because 
he'd occupied a special position among 
American political leaders. We consid- 
ered him a man of reactionary views, a 
man hostile to the Soviet Union. In a 
word, he was a McCarthyite. 

However, I'd like to add a final word 


about Nixon. When I was in retirement, 
Nixon came to the Soviet Union [in 
April 1965]. After he'd already flown 
away, I learned that he had found out 
where my apartment was and had tried 
to come see me. He thought I was liv- 
ing in the city and wanted to call on 
me. He was told I wasn't there. To be 
honest, I very much regretted missing 
him. I was touched that he would take 


the trouble in view of the fact that our re- | 


lations had always been tense. On the 
Occasions we met we rarely exchanged 
kind words. More often than not we 
bickered. But he showed genuine human 
courtesy when he tried to see me after 
my retirement. I’m very sorry 1 didn't 
have an opportunity to thank him and 
to shake hands with him. 

* Actually, the kitchen was typical of what could 
be found in a $15,000 American house in 1959. 
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Rich Man, Poor Man 


A Washington public-interest lobby 
called the Center for Public Financing 
of Elections recently asked all 27 U.S. 
Senators facing re-election this year 
how they propose to conduct the fund 
raising for their campaigns. Twenty- 
three Watergate-wise Senators—some 
of modest means, others of considerable 
personal wealth—said they will make 
full public disclosure of all campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures, Sixteen said 
they will limit cash donations to $100 or 
less. They will, of course, take larger do- 
nations made by check, but twelve re- 
ported they will accept no gift larger 
than $3,000, which is the limit that the 
Senate imposed both this year and last in 
a bill that awaits passage in the House. 

House members have climbed onto 
the full-disclosure bandwagon as well. 
Several have set $100 limits on their cash 
campaign contributions. The Congress- 
men engaging in such admirable self- 
imposed financial restraint, though they 
may vary in personal philosophy, share 
one important political attribute: all are 
incumbents. An unknown candidate for 
public office still needs expensive adver- 
tising to make himself known and put 
his case before the voters, and hence 
needs more money. To close that gap, a 
comprehensive public campaign fund- 
ing bill remains a vital item on the na- 
tion's agenda. 


Good Ridding 


It has been universally condemned 
as a 20th century house of horror. Three 
men committed suicide there last year, 
and 46 others attempted it. Most of its in- 
habitants spend 14 hours a day confined 
to rooms that are not much larger than 
à closet. At midday, the noise level 
reaches the din of a subway station at 
rush hour. Yet the Tombs, Manhattan's 
gloomy House of Detention for Men, 
lives on: a crowded, understaffed, 
twelve-story abomination that in Jan- 
uary gained the distinction of being de- 
clared unconstitutional in federal court. 
Confinement to the Tombs, said the 
court, was in and of itself crue] and un- 
usual punishment, 

The original structure came to be 
known as the Tombs because its archi- 

` tect used a pharaoh's tomb as his model, 
‘The present building, completed in 
1941, was designed to hold 932 inmates. 
In 1970 there were 2.000. Now, with a 
population of only 530, conditions re- 
main so appalling that the New York 
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board of corrections began hearings last 
week to decide the gothic jail’s fate. The 
most likely verdict now appears to be 
to destroy the Tombs. Its. passing will 
not be mourned. 


Small Change 


Harry X Boosel, 61, a Chicago coin 
collector, has advocated the adoption of 
a 2e coin for 20 years, pointing out 
that splitting the nickel could halve ex- 
orbitant price increases on newspapers, 
soft drinks and the like. Now Boosel 
feels the 24€ piece may be an idea whose 
time has arrived. With inflation on the 
rise, the 24e coin would allow vendors 
to post smaller price boosts and permit 
shoppers to buy one of a two-for-39¢ 
item without losing half a penny. 

In time the 27e coin might become 
the smallest piece of change in the U.S. 
“Eventually we're going to phase the 
cent out," reasons Boosel, “as England 
did the farthing. It won't be able to buy 
anything." What might happen then? 
Well, the 2e ante could -become the 
slowest game in town. The contempla- 
tive might be- offered 24¢ for their 
thoughts. Misers might be excoriated for 
being the grasping 27€ pinchers they 
are. Somehow, something is lost in the 
translation. 

\ 


Lost Samaritan 


On Feb. 12, 1973, a pickup truck 
traveling on an Alabama highway at 
high speed went round a curve, spun out 
of control, and turned over into a ditch 
The driver, Kenneth R. Barton, lay 
helpless, bleeding from an artery. State 
Trooper Kenyon M. Lassiter happened 
by in his patrol car and quickly applied 
a tourniquet. He eventually got Barton 
safely to a hospital, and was credited 
eerie his life. 

ot long ago, Trooper Lassi 
by the side of a car he had pee EE 
was writing the driver a ticket when a 
Pickup truck swerved across the road 
struck the car Lassiter had stopped, and 
killed the trooper as he tried to duck be- 


hind his patrol car. The pickup truck 


bounced off the patrol car and 

going. The next day the d ie 
turned himself in to the Covingto 
County sheriff. He admitted he had ien 
out the night before visiting several BUR 
but was unable to remember going home 
or who drove the truck, He was later 
hater with manslaughter and leaving 
: © scene of an accident. The truck 
turned out to be the same one involved 
in the 1973 accident, and it also had 
the same driver: Kenneth R. Barton. 
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|The Preside! 


loomed among the most 
richard Nixon's year-long 
E to salvage his presidency and 
| struge f impeachment. He had until 
j e to reply to the House Judicia- 
p a nittee's subpoena of 42 tapes re- 
B! Co to his role in Watergate, a dead- 
latné e deferred but now inescapable. 
1 line reparation, as he had done in past 
i D F he retreated to the quiet of Camp 
|| ed to work out his response on his 
bs yellow legal pads. The best indi- 
cations were that it would.be an attempt, 

aimed at the American people, to jus- 
| tify a less than full reply to the com- 
mittee. In a White Paper and likely an 
evening television address to the nation, 
| he was expected to'explain that although 

he was not turning over the tapes de- 
BM manded, he was delivering edited tran- 
MI scripts of the relevant conversations on 
(| the tapes on such a scale as to prove his 
i innocence and make further demands 
unnecessary. 

One Last Request. To the very 
end, the President sought to postpone 
the day of reckoning. For more than a 
month after the committee asked for the 
tapes on Feb. 25, White House aides por- 
j trayed the request as unduly broad, a 
| fishing expedition that called for enough 
| material to fill a U-Haul trailer. Not un- 
M| til several days before the committee’s 
j| formal subpoena of the recordings on 

April 11 did Nixon order aides to locate 
j and transcribe the tapes. Last week, at 
| Presidential Counsel James St. Clair's 
| serie the committee extended its 
| eadline by five days. "Having gone the 
j last mile [with Nixon," Chairman Peter 
| Rodino explained, “we want to accom- 
| modate him with this one last request.” 
e E Presidential Press Secretary 
- Iu ; Warren said that Nixon need- 
g E ae extension because he had been 
Sy with the press of other business 
fece ay economic and foreign af- 
CER Prepare his response to the 
l ERR A Privately, however, aides 
x] more tin at Nixon actually wanted 
d me to search for a way to satisfy 


it : : : 
Í S committee without turning over the 
| Poenaed tapes. 
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repares His Answer 


His problems were compounded by 
the necessity of figuring out how to re- 
spond to a second subpoena, which came 
two weeks ago from Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski. It demanded 64 tapes 
of presidential conversations with aides 
from June 1972 through June 1973 that 
dealt primarily with the Watergate cov- 
er-up; included were 24 tapes asked for 
by the Judiciary Committee. Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica ordered that the 
White House answer the subpoena by 
this Thursday. Presidential aides 
thought it unlikely that the deadline 
could be met. But it was possible that 
Nixon was seeking a way to dispose of 
both subpoenas at once, in another 
grand effort to get free and clear of Wa- 
tergate once and for all. 

As Nixon considered the alterna- 
tives, there were signs of growing ten- 
sion in the White House. He held fre- 
quent marathon meetings with his 
closest advisers on Watergate. On four 
occasions, he escaped from the pressures 
by cruising on the Potomac River 
aboard the presidential yacht Sequoia. 
Such cruises in the past have signaled 
presidential anxiety, and his inner tur- 
moil was shared by his top aides. They 
seemed confused and uneasy, fearful 
that no satisfactory way could be found 
to avoid a confrontation with Congress 
and anxious about the effect of such a 
showdown on the U.S. public. 

To help prepare Nixon’s response, 
White House Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt 
spent four weeks locating the tapes in 
question on six-hour reels stored in the 
Executive Office Building, isolating seg- 
ments that corresponded to the subpoe- 
naed conversations and transcribing 
them by hand. The tapes were report- 
edly sometimes almost inaudible, requir- 
ing hours of tedious replaying to deci- 
pher the conversations and identities of 
the speakers. Said one associate: “Fred’s 
ears have’ fallen beneath his collar at 
this point.” After studying each of the 
transcripts and consulting with St. Clair, 
Buzhardt turned them over to Nixon. 
Aides assumed that the President, in re- 
viewing the transcripts, was insisting 
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that non-Watergate matters be excised 
as well as his frequent obscenities, in 
preparing texts to be handed over to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The committee seemed unlikely to 
be appeased by such partial compliance 
with the subpoena. Nearly all of its 
members, including most of the Repub- 
licans, have repeatedly insisted that t 
Nixon turn over the tapes entire. In a’ i 
clear warning last week to the President, ] 
House Minority Leader John Rhodes of f 
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PONO ASTRA 


Arizona said: "The committee will have 
to be convinced that all of the relevant 
material is made available." He has sug- 
gested that the committee might agree 
to a compromise that would permit Ro- 
dino, Ranking Republican Edward 
Hutchinson of Michigan, Chief Counsel 
John Doar and Minority Counsel Al- 
bert Jenner to listen to the tapes and ex- 
cise the irrelevant portions. Nixon gave | 
no hint that he might accept such a ver- 
ification process, but it could not be 
ruled out. 

White Paper. What was certain 
was that Nixon was orchestrating a ma- 
jor campaign to win public support for 
a limited response to the subpoena, ap- 
parently in hopes of forcing the com- 
mittee to accept it. An aide said that 
the blitz probably would include a 
prime-time television speech. In addi- 
tion, White House Speechwriter Ray 
Price worked all week on a White Pa- 
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- per to explain Nixon's reasons for not 


turning the tapes over to the commit- 


- tee. Senior presidential aides—among 


them Dean Burch and St. Clair—were 
offered to television networks for inter- 
views this week. : 

Nixon also planned to keep taking 
his case directly to the people. Last week 
he flew to Jackson, Miss., and was en- 
thusiastically cheered and applauded by 
some 10,000 members and guests of the 
Mississippi Economic Council when he 
predicted better days ahead for the na- 
tion (see THE PRESIDENCY). Nixon was 
scheduled to address a group of Repub- 
licans in Phoenix, Ariz, this Friday 
and attend the opening of the 1974 
World's Fair in Spokane, Wash., on 
Saturday. In counterpoint last week a 
largely youthful crowd of 7,500 peo- 
ple, many bused in from other cities, 
marched peacefully down the capital's 
Constitution Avenue demanding Nix- 
on's impeachment. 

More Tapes. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee continued to prepare for the hear- 
ings on impeachment, which it would 
like to begin May 7. Chairman Rodino 
acknowledged that the committee has 
asked for—but not .yet subpoenaed 
—some 79 additional tapes and other 
documents from the White House bear- 
ing on the Watergate cover-up, the Ad- 
ministration's 1971 decision to increase 
milk price supports and its antitrust set- 
tlement with IT T Corp. that year. 

The committee lawyers also sharp- 
ened the focus of their investigation of 
the grounds for Nixon's possible im- 
peachment. Counsel John Doar told the 
committee that his staff could find no 
substance to 15 of the 56 allegations 
made against Nixon when the impeach- 
ment inquiry began last winter. He elim- 
inated from further study Nixon's re- 
fusal to spend certain funds appropri- 
ated by Congress, his efforts to dismantle 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
13 charges of using Government agen- 
cies to harass Administration enemies 
and reward campaign contributors. 

Doar said that his staff would con- 
centrate on the 41 remaining allegations, 
They include Nixon’s possible involve- 
mentin the Watergate cover-up, his con- 
nections with the White House under- 
cover team known as the plumbers and 
with the dirty-tricks operations of his 
1972 re-election campaign committee 
and charges that he and his staff prom- 
ised favors in return for campaign con- 
tributions from ITT Corp., the milk pro- 
ducers, Fugitive Financier Robert L. 
Vesco and Billionaire Recluse Howard 
Hughes. Doar also said that his staff 
would “investigate whether or not there 

was criminakfraud for which the Pres- 
ident is responsible” in his tax returns 
for 1969 through 1972. Declared Rep- 
resentative M. Caldwell Butler, a Re- 
publican member of the committee from 
A ja, in a metaphor of dubious re- 
ance to the White House as it en- 
upon the crucial week: “The staff 
ut down its shotgun and picked up 
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Da ~ ü 
NIXON SHAKING FLURRY OF EXTENDED HANDS IN WELCOMING CROWD 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY | ate 
| re 


A Visit to Good-Ole-Boys Country * 


The South uses Richard Nixon, and Nixon uses the South. It is that kind dl 
deal. | tim 


“In order to have a friend you have to be a friend,” said Mississippi Govern) me 
William Waller, standing by the tarmac at Jackson last week waiting for the Pre) tim 
ident. That makes it sound a little warmer than it may be. There is a lot of hani!| tor: 
shaking on an outing like the one to Jackson, and a lot of red, white and blu! son 
bunting. Patriotism flows rich and deep in the oratory. But it all holds together b! cou 
cause of the politics. Not only money is involved—ample federal disaster funds i me 


Mississippi, for example—but also support on busing and law-and-order. Part ofii) aga 
too, is using the presidential spectacle to please the crowds. brii 

"Is it always like this?” asked one awed National Guard captain, watching th} clo: 
20-car motorcade line up at the airport and the 65 newsmen rush to position. | an: 


The occasion was the 25th annual meeting of the Mississippi Economic Cour} tra: 
cil, which is the state chamber of commerce. The coliseum floor was filled with th) sca 
members. Scores of school buses had brought kids to be part of the audience and i 
swarm around outside. To see and hear a real live President is something special) had 
and for these people it was a treat. The bands tootled Hail to the Chief, and tho; my: 


beautiful Southern girls in ranks, like the Hinds Junior College Hi-Steppers, turn ma 
on several thousand kilowatts in smiles. | ber 
a | atte 


There was even the delicious shiver from the presence of a villain—cBs’s Dt) Kal 
Rather, of press-conference-confrontation fame. When the word got around, of nes 
huge man could not believe the devil would come right down in their midst. H ver 
walked up to the White House’s Transportation aide Bob Manning. “You all | cau 
Dan Rather back in Washington, didn’t you?” he asked. “No,” said Mannin! But 

He's here.” A look of puzzlement came over the fellow’s face. “Gawd Almight) mai 
he said, lifting his hands to the heavens to express his amazement. 


The people of Mississippi were not all that interested in the substance of Ni 


erect, arms poised for applause. i 
igion and patriotism run strong. Fa") kay 
so much as in other parts of the, Ss 
he people seem intensely preoccuP^] yr 
ilding up their economic base nV W: 
ay. fee 
our of Air Force One. “I couldn't ™ 
from Mississippi State University, ) tee. 
oon. Senator Stennis, in his kindly ™) 


wouldn't say anything. I’m one of c m so as not to mar the sunny d^ | Writ 


Yet, for all the surface suec i 
2 1 ess of t 
note beneath. The trip was almost eun 


jj Into 
A the. 


around the coliseum (HAIL TO TH There were box 
E THIEF... 

mm. Ard Governor Waller, despite his bi A Foe eee ERROR? om 

get the country moving, would not s People to get be Spr 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


The $100,000 Misunderstanding 


en he decided to fire Archibald ^ pecially damaging. But the-use that Re- 


wh 


ost nothing made Richard Nix- — bozosaid that he had made of the money 

Cox, alm r than the special prosecutors was. He had given part to the President's 
angie n of the $100,000 Nixon secretary, Rose Mary Woods; part to the 

| investigat! ift from Howard Hughes to President’s two brothers, F. Donald and 
i campeler Bebe”) Rebozo, the Presi- Edward Nixon; and part to “unnamed 
| eoe friend. That matter, Nixon others.” That, of course, was an illegal 
| dent 5 jared, was off limits. But the use of a campaign contribution, unless 
i firmly did not die with the departure — the funds had been spent by the recip- 
| matter It was pursued by a dogged, four- ients on Nixon's campaign. In two or 
ES earn of investigators from the Sen- three weeks, Rebozo said, he would be 


meeting with the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice to discuss the matter. How should 
he handle the problem? 

In his statement, Kalmbach said 
that he then told Rebozo to hire the best 
available tax lawyer, return what was 
left of the contribution, and submit the 
names ofall the people who had received 
the money together with all records 
available of how they had used it. Re- 
bozo did not like that idea. “This touch- 
es the President and the President's fam- 
ily,” he responded, “and I just can't do 
anything to add to his problems at this 
time." Kalmbach offered to check out 
the matter with a friend, Stanley Eb- 
ner, general counsel of the Office of 
Management and Budget. Rebozo had 
his doubts, but finally approved when 
Kalmbach promised not to reveal the 
names of anyone involved but simply 
to present it as a hypothetical problem. 
Rebozo agreed to meet with Kalmbach 
the next morning at the White House. 

When they met, Kalmbach told Re- 
bozo that Ebner's advice was the same 
as his. But Rebozo seemed unconcerned 
and did not press Kalmbach for further 
help. *I had the feeling that he had made 
up his mind on what to do before that 


ate committee under the di- 
| ate P Tony Lenzner, 34, a former 
| n ani U.S. Attorney in New York 
try, City and a onetime member of the Ber- 

| rigan brothers’ defense team. 
dndg! Acting largely on their own, some- 
| times impressing the other staff and 
vern members of the committee and some- 
e Pre] times exasperating them, the investiga- 
` hand! tors crisscrossed the country, conducted 
d ble! some 300 interviews, and pored over 
herb! countless financial records, personal 
nds fy} memorandums and hotel logs. Racing 
rtofil) against the May 28 deadline that will 
bring the committee’s investigation to a 
ing tk! close, they had produced by last week 
| an outline of a cover-up of the $100,000 
Coun} transaction that mirrored on a smaller 
ith th; scale the whole Watergate cover-up. 
and ^ Useful Witness. Though the team 
special had painstakingly unraveled part of the 
d thos) mystery, they were given their first dra- 
ture, matic break early in April when Her- 
bert Kalmbach, the President’s personal 
| attorney, testified before the committee. 
5s Di, Kalmbach was not exactly a willing wit- 
id, 0^ ness; he refused to divulge details of con- 
ist. Hi versations he had held with Rebozo be- 
all Ie Cause of their lawyer-client relationship, 
innit’ But Lenzner, with the approval of Chair- 
ight), man Sam Ervin, pressured him into 
ni changing his mind. 
of "The Investigator told him that Re- 
e Et bozo had denied that Kalmbach was his 
e ™ attorney. Thus Kalmbach was no long- 
oM ase by the lawyer-client privilege. 
Sel hads d some dispute whether Rebozo 
n | d ds any such thing. "Lenzner twist- 
er | Ses and twisted statements to 
2. of says R e completely wrong impression,” 
the ASE €bozo's Miami attorney, William 
scup pen who also is John Ehrlichman's 
now RE He was terribly devious in the 
dins his went about it.” Whether tricked 
tO the 2 €stimony or not, Kalmbach was 
VE b tee ae useful witness for the commit- 
y ON Ce John Dean. 
day | written o ding to Kalmbach's nine-page 
| ^ statement to the committee, Re- 
ers% tet With the President’s private at- 
SPO" quiet 9" April 30, 1973. Huddled in a 
dis bozo MUN of the White House, Re- 
jJ lo $m if they could talk on an at- 
: S basis, and Kalmbach 
Tesident E ne then revealed that the 
Kalmbach 2 asked him to speak to 
‘y on, Whi ut the $1 00,000 contribu- 
3 im instalim Rebozo said, had come in 
120. Tha 


a 
2 


T of $50,000 in 1969 and 
Was not news nor was it es- 
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PRESIDENT NIXON & "BEBE" REBOZO TOGETHER IN FLORIDA 


ng.” Kalmbach said in S State- 
, and cut me short when he found 
P With a more ac- 


that I had not come u 
ceptable alternative." 

Last January in San Clemente, the 
two discussed the matter for the last 
time. On this occasion, according to 
Kalmbach, Rebozo changed his earlier 
Story. It turned out that he had not 
passed on the $100,000 after all, he told 
the lawyer. On going to his bank, he dis- 
covered all the bills still in a safe- 
deposit box in their original wrappers. 
“So it was clear,” Rebozo said, “that no 
part of this money had been used dur- 
ing the several years it was in my box.” 

Tattered Bills. The Watergate 
committee investigators are inclined to 
believe that Rebozo was right the first 
time, though in his appearance before 
the committee, he denied that he ever 
told Kalmbach he gave the money away; 
Kalmbach must have “misunderstood,” 
he testified. But other evidence un- 
earthed by the investigators indicates 
that the cash had been disbursed, and 
Rebozo was looking for a fast, safe way 
to replace it in April 1973. 

Though Kalmbach proved to be no 


help, Rebozo also went to William E. . 


Griffin, counsel for the Hudson Valley 
(N.Y.) National Bank and a close as- 
sociate of Robert Abplanalp, another 
millionaire friend of the President's. The 
investigators learned that Abplanalp 
met in Washington last May with Rich- 
ard Danner, the Hughes executive who 
originally gave the $100,000 to Rebozo. 
Later in the month, Rebozo and Dan- 
ner met with the President at Camp 
David. The investigators believe that 
Abplanalp provided the cash to replace 
the missing money in the safe-deposit 
box. Then last June, more than three 
years after the money had been paid to 
Rebozo, Griffin returned it to a Hughes 


A 


_ of the Union message with a con- 


of Congress, he would assess legis- 


“ag s 


representative in New York. When the 
cash was examined by the investigators, 
they came to a preliminary conclusion 
that the bills were not the same ones 
Hughes originally handed out. His gift 
was supposedly taken from a cash reg- 
ister in one of his Las Vegas casinos. 
But most of the bills in question were is- 
sued in the early ‘50s and were too tat- 
tered and scruffy to be used by a gam- 
bling house. The committee feels that it 
is more likely that they came from the 
storage vault of a bank. 

Investigators expect other pieces of 
the cover-up to fall into place soon. Last 
week the IRS agreed to let the Water- 
gate committee examine “relevant” por- 
tions of its files on Rebozo, Rose Mary 
Woods and the President's brothers. The 
agency finally gave in when a memo 
from Lenzner was leaked; it attacked the 
IRS for truckling to the White House. 
Lenzner charged that it was not until a 
year after the disclosure of the $100,000 
contribution that the agency got around 
to interviewing Rebozo about the mat- 
ter. Even then, in May 1973, its inves- 
tigation was perfunctory. IRS Agent 
John Bartlett told Rebozo that he had 
been cleared before all the relevant doc- 
uments had been examined. Rather 
than talking to Rose Mary Woods di- 
rectly, Bartlett got in touch with Rebo- 
zo's attorney, who ialked with White 
House Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt, who 


oblaine mal OL TESTO NG 
plaining her role in the matter. Buzhardt 
composed the letter, in which the Pres- 
ident’s secretary said that she was aware 
of the contribution but had no further 
details to offer about it. 

Buzhardt, always in the background 
of recent White House maneuvers, may 
turn out to bea key figure in the $100,000 
misunderstanding. “There is some ev- 
idence,” says a committee staff mem- 
ber, "that he was put in charge of the 
Hughes-Rebozo cover-up.” Buzhardt 
appeared before the Watergate commit- 
tee but provided so little information 
that he has been summoned again. “It 
was an incredible performance,” says an 
investigator. “He couldn’t remember 
anything—not even what he was doing 
two days before he testified.” 

The Real Problem. Some people in 
the White House claim to have better 
memories and such misgivings in the 
present atmosphere that they are even 
willing to suggest that the real problem 
with the use of the $100,000 is that some 
of it went to the President himself. This 
story has it that in his first talk with 
Kalmbach, Rebozo said that the mon- 
ey had gone to the "Nixon brothers,” 
Rose Mary Woods and others, letting 
Kalmbach mistakenly assume—as Re- 
bozo had intended—that by Nixon 
brothers he was excluding the President. 
If that tale, which is being leaked to in- 


Restoring the Federal Balance 


One healthy result of the Watergate 
scandal has been a reappraisal of what 
the proper constitutional balance be- 
tween the Executive and Legislative 
branches of Government should be. Part 
of the Ervin Committee’s report. which 
is due to be released soon, will concern 
redressing the current balance, which 
has shifted too far in favor of the pres- 
idency. Moving ahead of the com- 
mittee, New York Republican Sen- 
ator Jacob K. Javits, in a speech last 
week before the liberal Republican 
Ripon Society, recommended seven 
measures that would permit Congress 
to “re-establish itself as a truly co- 
ordinate branch of the United States 
Government.” Javits’ proposals; 

1) The President should report 
annually to the Congress on steps he 
has taken to implement laws and res- 
olutions passed by Congress during 
its previous session. The President 
and his Cabinet officers would then 
submit to questions put by a joint 

select committee of both houses of 
Congress. 

2) The Speaker of the House 
should reply to the President's State 
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ional State of the Union mes- 
gë, In'an address to a joint session 


lative priorities and make recom- 
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mendations to the President on how he 
should deal with the proposed congres- 
sional agenda. 

3) Congress should cast a vote de- 
claring itself “satisfied” or “unsatisfied” 
with Executive action taken on mea- 
sures that it had proposed. A vote of “un- 
satisfied” would be accompanied by a 


SENATOR JACOB K., JAVITS 


R@niabads eSangoiestigators by some White House aig 


should prove accurate, it would bed y TR 
aging almost beyond calculation ton 
President's position. k T 
In the course of the investigati 
Lenzners tactics have managed to On 
furiate the White House, the minon 
staff members of the Watergate M. like 
mittee and occasionally even the OM fice 
jority staff members, particularly sil ail 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworskj * Ma 
pursued his own investigation into i | Cof 
$100,000. Lenzner's detractors acc i fice 
him of resorting to underhanded mei] ton 
ods at the last moment to make up p) POY 
a lackluster record of investigation and ey | 
an abrasive performance asa commit! mel 
interrogator. Complains Chief Minorjj) dur 
Counsel Fred Thompson: "Certa two 
members of the majority staff are pay) and 
icking now that we're getting close il Wa 
the deadline. We are seeing another o IIT: 
slaught of ‘sources close to the commi! F.I 
tee’ stories, evidently for the aggrandigt 
ment ofa few staffers.” | 
Lenzners team admits that it ifa 
working frantically to tie up the loo 
ends before the deadline, since an ef" 
tension is out of the question. “We hayf 
no illusions," says one of the investiga} 
tors. “We almost certainly won't get fi 
ished. I’m concerned about what wil 
happen then. But I know Jaworski wil 
continue to run with the ball, and I hop 
the Rodino committee will too.” | 


resolution outlining ways to comply wit 
the congressional design. 
4) Every congressional commitl& 
should set up an Executive liaison o 
fice to maintain communication will 
the Executive department that the com 
mittee oversees, and guide the Executin 
in transforming specific pieces of l& 
islation into action. 
__ 5) Congress should require complé 
disclosure of the financial assets and! 
abilities of every member and evel 
candidate for the House and Sent 
The same disclosure requiremc Joni 
would apply to the President 3 
Vice President and candidates | s, 
those offices. | take 
6) Congress should clarify | 
term national security and make!) Cni 
application more precise... Phat 40% Mol 
Congress should encourage more? tion 
closure and dissemination of in! Pros 
mation relating to Government *) ‘Vid 
tivity that is not circumscribed by") Yers 
new national security guidelines- bee 
Concluded Javits: “I am Dj Case 
aware that these proposals arè f 
reaching and controversial. 
to the very essentials of the W33. 
govern ourselves, [But] I believe h 
these measures only restore the 
Stitutional process to that stat? 
Which they were intended tO 
tion, and that if we are to SUN) Ac 
and prosper as a Republic, COE J 
must resume its role as à C1 p» 
branch of Government." 


^ aid E 
3 dap! TRIALS 
to thy 


gatio ne 
to D here had never been anything.quite 


inon Pus history of American jus- 
| like is hadant: were John Mitch- 
e mal d onetime Attorney General, and 

j ell. rice Stans, 66, onetime Secretary of 
ki hel eCe, the first former Cabinet of- 
ito thl oes jointly to stand trial in US. his- 
accuy fice The charges involved intrigue, 
meti] 9 wer politics and the clout of big mon- 

| P on the lofty heights of the Govern- 

dl et The 59 witnesses who appeared 
mittet donas 31 days of testimony included 
Nor) wo former chairmen of the Securities 
^T and Exchange Commission plus such 


remit] J 
nt aly 
tes l| ers, made 


| rare public appearances to 
| take the stand. z pE 


x1 
The Breat i 
onfli d t Stimony was SO 


ng and pliable that it could 
t dom ioe like clay. Making their uae 
am Re lawyers for the defense and 
asd es p lon last week tried to shape the 
i lj yersh Ce to their own ends. As the law- 
M UN, their day in court, they briefly 
«ily Case T ae focus of the whole complex 
f the ye Striving with his own sense 

3 ut = Put his stamp on the jury. 
S etend Stans, Walter Bonner, 48, 
laid sujt o bOyant brown and yellow 
ee he brought along a court- 
B, wasi to Match. Laughing, shout- 
With bar ng his husky arms, steaming 
x Y controlled indignation, Bon- 
ng] Rr four ho à Chautauqua performance 
oed nt had umo He claimed that his cli- 
prosecuti n unfairly afflicted by the 
itis} 9n. With ‘the blight of “Vesco- 
* implication that Stans had 
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The Jury Deliberates 


been controlled in thought and deed by 
Financier Robert Vesco. According to 
the indictment, Stans and Mitchell had 
tried to help Vesco with the SEC after 
the moneyman had made a secret $200,- 
000 cash contribution to Nixon’s 1972 
presidential campaign. 

The Government’s strongest charges 
against Stans were that he had commit- 
ted perjury before the grand jury while 
testifying about his role in the Vesco af- 
fair. To explain away two of the counts, 
Bonner reminded the jury that at the 
time he had testified Stans had been des- 
perately worried about the near fatal ill- 
ness of his wife. Bonner inquired of the 
jurors if they had ever paid a hospital 
visit to someone they loved who was on 
the edge of death. “Do you think that 
would affect you?” he asked. 

In closing, Bonner demanded of the 
jury: “Can you go back there and rea- 
son and walk into this courtroom, look 
him in the face, and call him a perjur- 
er? Not before God nor man can you 
do it. He is not a perjurer. He is not an 
obstructor of justice. He is not a con- 
spirator. He is a good, decent and hon- 
orable American." When Bonner was 
through, Stans slowly rose to his feet and 
embraced his lawyer. 

The Damascus Road. Then it was 
the turn of Peter Fleming, 44, to try to 
explain away the charges against Mitch- 
ell. Standing 6 ft. 7 in., Fleming tow- 
ered over the jurors, and he held their 
attention with his assured presence, el- 
egant manner and easy, ingratiating 
smile. Fleming worked especially hard 
to try to dismiss John Dean's testimony 
against Mitchell—a key part of three 
perjury counts—by discrediting the for- 
mer counsel to the President as a man 
who had already pleaded guilty to help- 
ing to cover up the Watergate break-in. 
Someone was going to have to judge 
Dean someday, Fleming said. “Is he St. 
Paul on the read to Damascus struck 
by the lightning of God?” he asked. Or 
was he a man who had scrambled fran- 
tically to save himself when Watergate 
began to break open? 

Fleming scoffed at the Govern- 
ment’s basic charge that Mitchell and 
Stans had conspired to help Vesco, not- 
ing that the financier had clearly got 
nothing for his money. Seven months 
after the $200,000 was given, the SEC 
charged Vesco and 41 of his associates 
with perpetrating a $224 million stock 
fraud. “This case is not a case about a 
fix,” said Fleming. “This case is a mess 
of confusion. This case is conjecture.” 

During parts of the long trial, Chief 
Prosecutor John R. Wing, 37, had been 
outshone by Bonner and Fleming. 
Younger and less experienced, he also 
lacked their dramatic flair. But when 
his time came to deliver the last word 
for the Government, Wing held the 

jury's attention from the moment he be- 
CC-0. In 
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gan, almost in a whisper: "You've been 
told by Mr. Fleming that we created this 
case out of nothing. I tell you now, la- 
dies and gentlemen, if you believe that 
for a second, for an instant. you acquit. 
You walk in that jury room and acquit.” 

Then, without using any notes, Wing 
spent five hours and 37 minutes patient- 
ly and skillfully reviewing the Govern- 
ments case. "What we're interested in, 
what this case is about, is political pow- 
er interfering with justice," he said. The 
defendants were men, he declared, who 
did not call "a fix ‘a fix” That would be 
gauche." Instead, they asked for "help" 
for their friends. He pointed out to the ju- 
rors that the day Vesco made his do- 
nation, Mitchell placed a phone call, and 
suddenly, magically, Vesco's lawyer was 


able to get in to see SEC Chairman Wil- | 


liam Casey. 

Leaning heavily on the perjury 
charges against Mitchell and Stans, 
Wing said: "This case is about some- 
thing as simple as the truth. It is as sim- 
pleas the Eighth Commandment, "Thou 
shalt not lie. The evidence shows that 
Mitchell and Stans lied to the grand jury; 
and they lied to you. If there was noth- 
ing wrong, no attempt to cover up, ask 
yourself, "Why did they lie?’ ~ 

Then finally the case of the U.S. v. 
John Mitchell and Maurice Stans was 
placed in the hands of a jury that in- 
cluded a subway conductor, a banker, a 
postal employee and a Western Union 
messenger. Each of the defendants is 
charged with one count of conspiracy, 
two of obstructing justice and six of com- 
mitting perjury. Mitchell, who was once 
Nixon's top political strategist. and 
Stans, once his top fund raiser, could, if 
foundeguilty, be sentenced to up to five 
years on each count, and their total fines 
could go as high as $80,000. 
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the diehard loyalist who 


KENNEDY DANCES WITH MOSCOW BRIDE... 


*[ came here not to negotiate but to 
learn," said Senator Edward Kennedy, 
arriving in Russia. One of the first les- 
sons he learned was not to poll his hosts 
on sensitive issues. Speaking at Moscow 
University, Ted asked his audience how 
much they thought the Soviet Union ^ 
should spend on defense. His interpreter 
announced abruptly that the Senator 
was feeling ill. “I’m perfectly all right,” 
protested Ted. Later, after a four-hour 
talk with Premier Leonid Brezhnev, 
Kennedy, with Wife Joan, Daughter 
Kara, 14, and Son Teddy Jr., 12, went 
out to meet the people, American style, 
at a wedding party in a Moscow res- 
taurant and at a Leningrad factory, 
where Teddy Jr. was toasted. Said Joan: 
“Its just like being in Fitchburg, Mass., 
during the last week of the campaign.” 

a 

How did Actress Monique Van Voor- 
en, 41, land the starring role of Fran- 
kenstein's sister in Andy Warhol's movie 
of that name? Says Writer/ Director Paul 
Morrissey, “She has fiendish beauty.” 
Then he described Monique's role. “She 
gets loved to death. Monique makes love 
to the monster, and he embraces her so 
passionately that he crushes her back- 
bone. It’s all in 3-D.” Dimensions in- 
tact, Monique turned up at Rudolf Nu- 
reyev's opening night with the National 
Ballet Company of Cana- 
da in Manhattan last week 
on the arm of Warhol. 
Hugging them both, but 
not enough to crush their 
backbones, she declared, 
“TI love Rudolf.” then add- 

ed, “I love Andy too, but 
ina different way.” 
a 

Doctors at Tokyo's 
First National Hospital 
have discovered one way 
to prevent middle-age 
spread: jungle living. They 
ran some 200 tests on ex- 
Lieut. Hireo Onoda, 52. * 
iu Se 


returned home trium- 
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phantly after nearly 30 years in a Phil- 
ippines jungle, where he had continued 
fighting World War II. The findings: 
Onoda is healthier than most of his con- 
temporaries who live off the fat of the 
land. His body is supple, his muscle tone 
is good and his animal instincts are 
honed: his eyes move constantly, he 
hears clothing brush against skin, and 
he wakes fully alert at the slightest noise. 
a 

For a few terrible weeks in 1971, 
Walter Annenberg, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, must have felt 
like the young Louis XIV when peas- 
ants burst into his Palais Royal bedroom 
demanding bread. At the gates of An- 
nenberg’s 220-acre estate in Palm 
Springs, Calif, were 15 noisy pickets 
throwing beer cans into the shrubbery 
and indulging in a few well-chosen 
oaths. The greensmen hired to tend An- 
nenberg’s 18-hole golf course were de- 
manding a pay hike. Annenberg took 
them to court for violating his right to 
privacy. Last week the California ap- 
pellate court reversed a trial court’s de- 
cision for Annenberg in favor of an ap- 
peal by the AFL-CIO, which claimed that 
domestic employees have the right to 
strike. The court found that Annen- 
berg’s mansion was set so far back from 
the public road that his privacy was en- 


, OSCAR ABOLAFÍA 


Wa s^ 


ORKERS WITH SON TEDDY 


sured. The decision came too late fy} 


the original strikers, all of whom hay] « 


long since left the ambassador's employ} 
a y 

After being insulted by the crow] 
Golfer Lee Elder vowed that he new 
again would play in the Monsanto Ope} 
at Pensacola, Fla. “I’m tired of bein! 
called ‘nigger; " he.said. That was fiv] 
years ago. Last week Elder, 38, had th} 
crowd with him all the way when tr} 
broke his vow at the request of the tour} 
nament sponsors, winning his firs 
P.G.A. tournament to become the fin! 
black ever to qualify for the nation) 
most prestigious competition, the Mas; 
ters, next April. Hoping other blac) 
golfers would manage to qualify too, li 
mused, “I think it would be great ft 
two or three of us to go. Then peop'? 
would have to say, ‘They were the fin 
blacks to play.’ " i 
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g Pong Philosopher 


Playwright Tom Stoppard 
kes ideas like cigarettes and 
i ke with puffs of mirth. The 
j isplay of his intellectual curios- 
HER agility and quirky sense of 


* 
pin 
pritish 
1 o 

c ain-sm 
emits the smo 


i pe is Jumpers (TIME, March 11), a 
i comedy currently on. view at Manhat- 
i 


's Billy Rose Theater. Jumpers is a 
a al roller coaster careering 
long the parallel tracks of 


philosophic 


Er | a 
Ud logic over such subjects as the 


UE or non-existence of God, the 
nature of good and evil, and the inter- 
dependence of ethics and meta physics. 
It is a breath-stopping ride. Among 
the passengers are George, an absent- 
minded professor of moral philosophy 
absorbed in his upcoming lecture billed 
“Man—Good, Bad or Indifferent?"; his 
ex-showgirl-songstress wife Dotty; and 
her psychiatrist lover, Sir Archibald 
crowd) Jumper, who is the vice chancellor and 
neve! pragmatic villain of the college where 
) Opes} George teaches. More bizarre compan- 
“bein! ions include George's secretary, who 
as fix} likes to striptease while swinging by her 
ad th} teeth from a chandelier; a troupe of yel- 
ien tei low-clad acrobats (“a mixture of the 
e tour} more philosophical members of the uni- 
; fisj versity gymnastics team and the more 
le fis] gymnastic members of the philosophy 
ation) school”); and a corpse in a plastic bag 
> Mas! named McFee. : 
bid! ^ Born in Zlin. Though Stoppard ra- 
ioo, it} vels and unravels the destinies of these 
sat fe) characters, that is not his prime con- 
peopk cern. Utilizing the Socratic method of 
ie fis, Perpetual questioning, he is assessing the ' 
| destinies of 20th century man in a Sha- 
| vlan play of jousting ideas. In dramatic 
| kinship, Jumpers is a child of Shaw's 
Heartbreak House. In that play, written 
j shortly before World War I, Shaw 
ni dramatized the sundering of the social 
7| a e of Western civilization. Stoppard 
4 a ncerned with the moral fabric; the 
| ihe n non-belief. He sees man, de- 
a ing Ne Ae absolutes, as rend- 
1 planet a zu man and reducing the 
t esolate, lifeless cipher rath- 


J| fl like the moo XN. 
i n, w 
Bude. hich is a key symbol 


ite fol 
1 has] 
mploy 

| 


a 


m Stoppard, with his large, luminous 
oun eyes that seem to pierce both in- 
] gaze, S Outward, is a bit.of a moon 
| has a E 1s background, like his voice, 
E Dae of the exotic. He was born 
CB Czechoslovakia, in 1937 as 
as Straussler, When he was two 
; ES his father, à doctor, moved to 
trains AS the Japanese began in- 
| mother o Southeast Asia, Tom, his 
on to has his older brother were sent 
Japane. 1a. (His father later died in a 
| Eng; Prison camp.) Tom learned 
father, in Darjeeling. Taking his step- 
19 as Me, he arrived in England in 
At 17 p. Stoppard. 
€ quit school to sign on as a 
T with a Bristol paper. Start.CC- 


" 


i 


ing on the police beat, he was eventu- 
ally reviewing films and plays. In re- 
trospect, he says, "I didn't really enjoy 
it. I felt I was a critic by instinct, not by 
credentials. I kept thinking I only put 
into print what other people were say- 
ing in the bar during intermission." 
Nonetheless, he made amusing use of 
the experience later when he wrote The 
Real Inspector Hound (TIME, May 8, 
1972), a caustic spoof of two rather ad- 
dlepated drama critics flexing their cli- 
chés on an Agatha Christie-style mys- 
tery thriller. 

John Osborne's Look Back in An- 
ger triggered Stoppard's desire to write 
plays—as it did many another English 
no-school-tie boy. His first full-length 
play, A Walk on the Water (about the 
family of a noninventive inventor), was 
produced on BBC television during the 
week of President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion. “It wasn't the greatest week to have 
a comedy on," Stoppard recalls. Three 
years later came Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern Are Dead—and fame. In view 
ofthe gentle, unassuming nature of Tom 
Stoppard's personality, fame is a word 
no weightier than a feather. 

Although George, the philosopher- 
hero of Jumpers, expresses a need 
for metaphysical convictions, Stoppard 
claims he himself vacillates between un- 
certainties: “I might subscribe to certain 
beliefs on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day and toa totally different set on Tues- 
day and Thursday. I think that a sense 
of conflict between one's emotional re- 
sponse to absolute morality and one's ra- 
tional sense of the implausibility of there 
being a God is obviously a part of what 
I call ‘the Ping Pong. game.’ I always 
write about two people arguing. I play 
Ping Pong with myself, but there is no 
killing shot. It is like Ping Pong against 
a clock; there is a tendency for the 
argument to be won by the person who 
finishes speaking when the bell goes, 
rather than because there is nothing left 
to say." 

Catch-23. The organic process of 
writing fascinates Stoppard: "I half com- 
mit myself to some distant future date. 
Toften talk to someone about it and sug- 
gest that in six months it will be done, 
so I set up a kind of deadline. But most 
of the intervening period disappears in 
a kind of anxious state of walking about. 
You cannot start until you know what 


' you want to do, and you do not know 


what you want to do until you start. That 
is catch-23. Panic breaks that circle. 
Finally a certain force in the accumu- 
lated material begins to form a pattern, 
Most people think that you build a skel- 
eton and then you know whether you 
are going to write a dog, a giraffe or 
whatever. What happens, in fact, is that 
you do a perfect little finger, and then 
you do four others, and then you write 
a wrist. You begin to get a sense of what 
GileFeblin Ramble rGiurhik e angri Collection, H 


Ae M 


"mund." No ambiguities there. And. 


‘tain time, in a certain place (Zurich), - 
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Stoppard is particularly drawn to $ 
playwrights who shake up an audience’s | 
habitual patterns of thought. That is one + | 
reason he admires Harold Pinter: *Pin- 
ter invented something—not the poetry 
of ordinary conversation that he is usu- 
ally credited with, but the notion that 
you do not necessarily believe what peo- 
ple tell you in a theater. Formerly you 
did so, unless there was reason for skep- 
ticism—as in an Agatha Christie play. 
In Pinter's plays there is no surface rea- 
son for not telling the truth, but he has 
persuaded an entire generation of 
theatergoers that people are not neces- 


TOM STOPPARD LEVITATES IN NEW YORK 
Abyss of non-belief. 


sarily telling the truth, even when they 
have no reason for not doing so. He, 
broke the first rule of the theater: that 
you do not betray the audience." 

Two auspicious dates loom ahead 
on Tom Stoppard's calendar. His sec- 
ond wife Miriam is due to give birth | 
in four or five months: “If it's a girl 
the name is Martha; if it’s a boy, Ed- 


June 10, the Royal Shakespeare Com: 
pany presents his latest play, Travesties — 
It deals with "the notion that ata cer- — 


Lenin and Joyce were there together, 
rubbing shoulders—the great. revolu- 
tionary and the great artist." 1t could 


Thomas Mackell was a classic of the 


i lice detective who shifted easily to pol- 
1 ities. the amiable, white-haired Irish- 
i man was handily elected district at- 
ji torney of Queens County in 1966; his 
rosy future included talk of a run for 
the U.S. Senate. But last week the for- 
mer D.A.’s normally twinkling eyes 
were glassy as he sat in a courtroom and 
heard himself sentenced to six months 
in prison. 

A jury had convicted him of pro- 
tecting a confidence racket from pros- 
ecution because members of his office 
had invested in the scheme. It was the 
first time a New York City district at- 
torney had ever been indicted, much less 
convicted. Mackell’s sudden fall under- 
scored two apparently conflicting 


species. A onetime New York City po-. 


Making Police Crime Unfashionable 


trends. Corruption in law-enforcement 
agencies seems more prevalent than 
ever, while efforts to curb venality are 
atan alltime high. Items: 

> In Chicago, James Rochford was 
named the new police superintendent af- 
ter the convictions of 48 cops in the past 
three years and the firing or forced res- 
ignations of 407 members of the force. 
Two weeks ago, after 72 top officers took 
lie detector tests, Rochford gave the 
force its biggest command shakeup ever; 
60 of the highest-ranking men were 
moved up, down or around. 

> In Philadelphia, a state crime 
commission charged in March that the 
city’s police department was infested 
with “systematic, widespread corruption 
at all levels.” The commission report 
said that the administration of Mayor 
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the rogue cop says of the 


SAM 

my Mu 
: : I| stat 
Frank Rizzo, who rode to politica] po | ope 
er on his reputation as a tough Fal to « 
chief, had tried to block the investigar i Pe 
and, at the very least, was permissive ci Eig 
ward police graft. A special prosequdl ch 
has been imported from New York | tiga 

» In Indianapolis, a six-month ; | loin 
vestigative effort by a team of Sta) ing 
porters turned up a pattern of police a] int 
ruption connected with prostitutig) the 
narcotics and stolen goods. The new] mac 
paper series caused Mayor Richan reg 
Lugar to fire the city’s three top law 197 
forcement officials and bring in a al but 
mer Secret Service officer to clean up j 

> In Cleveland, the Plain Dealeri of si 
been churning up evidence of simi 
problems. Two weeks ago, four police! thec 


men—including a lieutenant and a sẹ Chi 
geant—were indicted on various charg! tion 
es. A nine-member citizens’ commi; 4° 
has been named to investigate the p| "P! 
lice force formally. p 

> In Houston, nine policemen a; e 
currently awaiting trial on a variety] fort: 
charges connected with heroin dealing] 2" 

> In Denver, a grand jury is nowip a 
vestigating what is said to be small-sci! Pe 
police narcotics trafficking and burgle! i 
ry-fencing operations. At least four cop. pow 


have reportedly been implicated. | ok 


> In New York City, Special Prose! a 
cutor Maurice Nadjari was appoints) : 
two years ago to police the city’s entiti lice. 
criminal justice system. He has chalk old- 
up 85 indictments, including 33 again] poli 
policemen ranking from lieutenant & ihe 
down. Two weeks ago, he obtained & teng 
indictment against his fourth judge. | tion 
_ Regular Intervals. The array ofti forr 
ies caught up at the same time appett, vers 
to be unprecedented in U.S. history. P: 
most experts agree with James Thomy lyel 
son, the U.S. Attorney in Chicago, V) lice 
says: "It's just an unmasking of Wh?!" tren 
been there all along.” He believes thes!) izen; 
uation these days is in fact “not as | pop. 
vasive as it was at the turn of the €^ Yor] 
tury." And he seems to be right. | Soon 
(cons 
fiS to 


Shucking the Blinders 


Hearing the cops coming, the burglar drops the sack of. 
len jewelry and flees. Seconds later, two uniformed patr PE 
discover the loot lefi behind. “Holy Christ!” PL M js 
tachioed cop bending over the bag. “Look at this pee 
(Freéze.) 


Sergeant Andy Danschisch of the Ne ; : 
department's internal affairs division ERR d bu police 
taped drama and looks out at his "Integrity Trani peo: 
of 38 police academy students. “What kind of amen glass 
this?” he asks. “Very tempting,” offers one student The at = 
Idiughs. Danschisch is not amused. The brand-new € class 
try 10-hour course uses films and actual case histori manda- 
pare the future cops for the ethical pressures the CR pre- 
Instructors like Danschisch take the program ve y will face. 
The video tape moves again. “I'm sure this ati ae 


R typical ratio 
you should NOR ‘Don’t worry about it That's W] Yor 
x Se n Ss Students and instructors mingle- "He | 
for so many years?" ge something that has been going now 
iu e Says another. Detective Lynn Cutler fe? Ti orm 

P people day in and day out and don t 8¢ : fien 


inne 
| ]n M Lincoln Steffens, the mayor 
^UI Muckra police department, then 


e É 
stacke i plans to turn the city over 
openly S^ A grand jury investigation 


{0 outlay “brought down the scheme. 
i] e" : Ness ago, the sin-thumping Rev. 
Eighty parkhurst plunged state inves- 
to New York City’s Tender- 
? district for ten months of astound- 
loin c eries about police involvement 
: |» brothels and gambling houses. Since 
Ice oy] in OF a major investigation has been 
itus then of New York's Finest at almost 
Ney) m r intervals (1913, 1930, 1950, 
cha) P Chicago has a less metronomic, 
awg 1? n gamier tradition. 
! More Bodies. The current visibility 
up. || (scandals reflects a new public attitude. 
er ha we have discarded the rotten-apple 
simit theory,” says J. Terrence Brunner of 
Police Chicago’s Better Government. Associa- 
F tion. “We are now working on the more 
at accurate assumption of pervasive cor- 
T ruption on all levels in big cities." 
te Ri ^ Another shift came in the late 1960s 
| when the Federal Government began ef- 
en a forts to improve state and local law-en- 
s i forcement agencies, Street crime and the 
“ling! Mafia were the main targets, but new 
oW programs and subsidies have helped 
I-set fight police crime as well. “We are just 
burgh) now seeing the fruits of what was set in 
JP motion seven, eight years ago,” says 
| Brunner. “There is more money, more 
Prost) bodies and therefore more cases.” 
XII, ^ There are also more professional po- 
ent) lice bringing the end of what is left of 
halke old-style political-machine control of 
again police forces. “The professionally and 
au the politically dominated departments 
E | lend to be at opposite ends of the corrup- 
>") on scale,” writes William P. Brown, a 
oed former cop who teaches at the State Uni- 
ry. B] versity of New York at Albany. 
thom jy «lote lesson is that even relative- 
o, vll lie oP departments are reluctant to po- 
a "rM vigorously. Thus the 
thes Du P AH independent agencies. Cit- 
as pil SEE TEP ssions seem to be the most 
ic of York's * ut Philadelphia's and New 
[^ i. Sreca] prosecutor offices will 
E orn Hace bya similar setup in Wis- 
| : Because their sole justification 
$ 


consi 


[o uncover venality, the new bureau- 
scil qoe proving especially effective. 
saysi tactic new investigators practice new 
; wi Yon, new aggressiveness, with New 
‘ies El Showing the way. A 
[ed n caught on the take used to 
atte quickly and forgotten; 

rap ist. en turned" and used to 
ormed WR The spread of uni- 
f iferation prere is matched by the pro- 
Winside © Dues planted everywhere 
y" fans ded adges. A blizzard of accoun- 
7 ol trace ered other financial sleuths now 
did beca it cards and checking accounts 

j pr nas Jonathan Goldstein, U.S. 
dust 9r New Jersey, often "it 
QD Matter Of finding the ions ds 
LUPA police-investigation 

a list of js y running its own “pad” 
-ercover cops getting quite 


he idea ular bribes from gamblers. 


apolis in 1901. reportedDigitizen by Arf SemeaDhoxndgtion Chane 3nd e 


st ; ' old days may well return if the risk fac- 
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(Afterward, the gamblers will be pros- 
ecuted as well.) Suspected cops are also 
given access to controlled amounts of 
drugs to find out what they will do with 
them. [n another bit of “integrity test- 
ing" that comes tantalizingly close to en- 
trapment, 51 New York police were re- 
cently given “lost” wallets containing 
money; 30% failed to turn them in and 
drew administrative penalties. 

Redoubled Ire. The success of 
these ever more mechanized, comput- 
erized, organized methods of fighting 
graft has prompted a new sense, as 
Houston Prosecutor Robert C. Bennett 
Jr. notes, that “something can be done 
about it.” There are signs of a change 
in attitude among cops too. Michael 
Armstrong. who temporarily took 
Mackell’s job, says that among Queens 
police, corruption was once so fashion- 
able that some cops used to exaggerate 
their “scores” in locker-room bull ses- 
sions. Now, says Armstrong. "you've got 
rookies giving oldtimers a hard time 
about corruption." James Vorenberg, di- 
rector of Harvard's Criminal Justice 
Center, believes that the most important 
element in permanently changing po- 
lice behavior is “a change in the police- 
man’s self-image. You rarely hear of an 
FBI agent being corrupt. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver made it inconsistent with the agent's 
professional and self-image." 

Yet pressures to succumb to old, fa- 
miliar temptations remain considerable. 
Businesses and private individuals are 
as willing as ever to bribe police to over- 
look offenses; so are professional crim- 
inals. Nor have enough jurisdictions 
moved to investigate prosecutors and 
judges—officials who often rake in sub- 
stantial graft. There has been no real 
progress toward legalizing gambling and 
some other ^victimless" crimes that are 
an especial source of trouble. Important 
resistance to reform still exists in police 
unions as well as among officials. In Bos- 
ton, where many believe a scandal is 
not far below the placid surface, a bid 
for special investigation funds by Chief 
Robert J. di Grazia prompted the first 
city council turndown of a police fiscal 
request in memory. New York's Nad- 
jari has also seen earlier enthusiasms 
fade as his budget proposal was cut by 
25% in the state legislature. 

Such frustrations redouble Nadjari's 
ire. “The pressure has to be constantly 
applied," he says. “If public officials 
can't be totally honest, they should be 
frightened." Former Inspector Sydney 
Cooper, who specialized in anticorrup- 
tion work, agrees with Nadjari's cyn- 
icism. “The crab grass grows back,” he 
warns. “You start afresh with it every 
day. These are very pragmatic guys. 
They are looking at chances right now 
to, make money and are weighing the 
money against the risk. The longest day 
they ever lived, they didn't stop doing 
this.” Which means that despite the 
progress that has been made, the bad 
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- Members of "select groups" 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 

- from TIME's report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
in nine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics — 
and the publications they . 
read. i 


Copies of the report arẹ . 
available to advertisers and 
their agencies from TIME 
representatives in Bangkok, 


Hong Kong, Manila, Osaka, E 


Singapore and Tokyo. 
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Eminence Gris 
Of the four painters who created 
the language of cubism in the early 
teens of this century—Pablo Picasso, 
Georges Braque, Juan Gris and Fer- 
nand Léger—the first to die was also 
the youngest: Gris. His real name was 
. José González, and he was the 13th 
"child of a polyphiloprogenitive Madrid 
businessman. After a brief apprentice- 
ship as a comic illustrator in Spain, 
Gris got to Paris in 1906 and installed 
himself as Picasso's neighbor in the now 
legendary Bateau-Lavoir, a ramshackle 
cluster of studios in Montmartre. He 
painted nothing of importance until 
1910, and uremia killed him in 1927 
just after his 40th birthday. 
His output small, his con- 
duct resolutely inconspicu- 
ous, Gris has long been the 
least-known major French 
artist. of the 20th century, 
and the claws of myth have 
never got a hold on the cool, 
highly wrought, intellectually 
guarded surface of his art. 
Nor, until now, has his adopt- 
ed country honored his mem- 
ory with an official show. The 
gap has at last been filled by 
a compendious Gris retro- 
spective at the Orangerie in 
Paris (through July 1). orga- 
nized by France’s Chief 
Curator of Museums Jean 
Leymarie. 
Still-Life Sea. The first 
thing to note about Gris is the 
acuteness of his limitations. 
- There are some artists who 
can do virtually anything, Pi- 
casso being their modern ar- 
chetype. There are others 
who seem able to master only 
one thing; and of these perits- 
maîtres, Gris is the exemplar. 
There was one motif—and, as 
this show inexorably sug- 
gests, only one—with which he was fully 
at home: the still life, Still life was the 
test bed of cubism—the static arrange- 
ment of homely objects, a glass, a bot- 
tle, a bowl, a newspaper, some cards or 
grapes, which could bear all the twist- 
ing and rotation and chopping that the 
cubist eye demanded. With a few rare 
exceptions, like Picasso's famous por- 
trait of Kahnweiler or Griss 1912 
portrait of Picasso. the human figure, 
mutable and lively and emotionally ex- 
pressive as it is, was not the ideal cubist 
Subject. Distortion of the face or the body 

a sort of violation in the in- 
of form, but one cannot violate 
n egg ora tabletop. They are dead form, 
‘nature morte, already. f 


s in the presence of outdoo 


is seems to have felt a certain. 


ed at Céret near the Spanish bor- 
der of France in 1913 are almost em- 
barrassing: he could not reduce the in- 
tractable organic shapes of hill, tree and 
terrace td anything much better than a 
set of decorous formal clichés whose col- 
or verges on the garish. Indeed, the only 
part of the great outdoors he could han- 
dle with ease and pleasure was the sea 
— itself flat, rotating upward to face the 
viewer like a blue polygonal tablecloth 
— framed in the shuttered terrace door 
of a villa on the Cote d'Azur and bear- 
ing a yacht's triangular sails the way a 
folded napkin might sit on a table. It is 
this still-life sea, a geometrical image of 
repose and well-being, that suffuses 
some of Gris's finest still lifes, like the 
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SPANISH CUBIST JUAN GRIS IN 1922, AGED 35 
Architecture on the tabletop. 


View of the Bay (see color overleaf), wi 
its firmly composed foreground oe 
ported guitar suavely undulating 
ow the co i 
Wa eee mbed sky and receding gray 
When he did paint the fi i 
resorted to its most masklike EY. D 
of Pierrot, whose sad face and bright cos- 
tume were among Picasso's favorite mo- 
fs too, But when Picasso dealt with 
clowns and circus performers, there was 
a pathos behind the image that extend- 
ed back to Watteau. The Picassos als 
refer to the late 19th century vision of 
the artist as an exalted clown and ar 
tinged with autobiography. In Gris it is 
wey the interlocking shapes, RR 
rd lozenge cloth and elliptical but- 


it count, 
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onded best to objects, 


: i 
dealt with them as signs rather tha, | 
investigations of reality. Even a oad 
ing like Violin and Guitar, whose h 
crimsons and acid stripes of green v v 
paper go far beyond the sober grays a 
ochres that Gris normally favored m 
us nothing of any signtficance about h 
nature of musical instruments; nor a 


it be said to push the analysis of fon 


~as far as Picasso or Braque were taki 


it at that time. But it is a marveloy | 
controlled arrangement: frozen Mus. 

Gris’s ambition was to make wi! 
he termed une architecture plate er coll 
rée—flat, colored architecture. “An o 
ject,” he declared in a lecture in [5j 
“becomes a spectacle as soon as it has | 
spectator. So one can think of that 9! 
ject in a number of ways. So a hou. 
wife might think of a table as somethi; 
more or less utilitarian. A carpen 
would notice how it is made and fr. 
what quality of wood. A poet—a bad 
—will imagine everyone sitting rou 
the hearth, and so forth. But for a pain! 
er it will be, quite simply, a collectic! 
of flat colored shapes." Such statemer! 
have since become the clichés of eve, 
art school, and Gris was by no mex! 
the first to utter them; his ideas, in th’ 
respect, derive from earlier French « 
theorists like Maurice Denis. But Gr. 
held to them with passion because (api: 
from any other considerations) th 
were not clichés 50 years ago. 

Grand Displacement. “It seems! 
me,” he reflected, “that it is more n, 
ural to make subject X coincide with 
painting-that one gets to know ratk 
than to make painting X coincide wi 
a known subject." Composition, in shë 
gives us our sense of reality. In this W: 
Gris was the most formal of all the c 
ists. Picasso's formality was modified’, 
his enormous appetite, Braque’s byt, 
aristocratic fervor, Léger's by his b 
populism, but Gris was obsessed ! 
shape and only by shape. j 

This obsession led to an unden's! 
grandeur. An early composition l| 
Still-Life: Bottles and Knife testifies 
that. Tuned down to the subtlest int 
play of gray over gray, unified by ' 
stippled crust of Gris’s opaque and P 
ished pigment, these simple objects‘ 
quire the amplitude and severity ^. 
Romanesque nave, and one realizes 
when Gris used the word “architect 
he was not using a metaphor: the $ y 
ing displacement of the still lif 
though seen through rolled glass *, 
png a kind of response to struct 
Wing: slippage, compression, S ji 

ris's work lost at one end? 
spectrum, that of concrete physical G 
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MERLE HAGGARD IN WICHITA: A PURE, PROUD & PROMINENT LINK BETWEEN COUNTRY MUSIC'S PAST & PRESENT 


Lord, They've Done It All 


As the old blues singers would have 
iput it, he was a real bad-ass man. While 
stilla kid in California, he escaped from 
[two reform schools seven times. At age 
18 he moved on to car theft. That drew 
him ten months in the Ventura County 
Jail. Next time came a 90-day sentence 
for raiding a Scrap-metal yard. 
|, A year later he made a real name 
for himself — California 845200. This 
lime he was in San Quentin on a two- 
year, nine-month rap for attempting to 
E a bar in his home town, Ba- 
ES eld. As cocky and uncontrollable 
: de come, he steamed up some home 
3 ser the guards’ noses—and got 
| M As his 21st birthday rolled 
E e found himself in solitary con- 
| ie with only pajama bottoms, a 
Ne ae a blanket on a cement floor 
lineei i own. At long last he was con- 
fes. that something was wrong with 
* = May he was leading his life. 

A We pent way turned out to be the 
Since ue he had known and sung 

ood. The ex-con who had 
of his first 23 years locked 
Sar Merle i become Country Super- 
Merize oe aggard, who could mes- 
Singing. crowd after another by 
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Ve done jt all, . 
; Lord, 
Lord 7 ve done itall. 


Ballads like Zve Done It All—tough, 
honest, “hurtin’ songs" from the heart 
—helped Haggard, now 37, to live one 
of the classic success stories in the half- 
century history of country music. He 
started in the early 1960s as a $40-a- 
week sideman guitarist. Today he is the 
king of country who commands $15,000 
a concert and in the past decade has 
sold more than 8 million LP albums and 
3.5 million singles worth $44.5 million. 
The writer of his own words and.music, 
he has won every honor and award that 
can be given by the imperial city of coun- 
try music, Nashville. 

Shouting crowds of fans turn out 
everywhere on Haggard's current na- 
tionwide tour. Giving his first concerts 
ever in New York City last month, he 
packed the 4,600-seat Felt Forum at 
Madison Square Garden twice in one 
night. Last week, as the Haggard car- 
avan worked its way from Wichita, into 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, the scene was 
a familiar one. The lean. darkly virile 
star came out in plain navy blue slacks 
and open shirt, leaned into the spotlight 
and sang in his sensuous, leathery bari- 
tone Things Aren't Funny Anymore, the 
current No. 1 country single. 


We used to laugh a lot. 

We never cried. 

But things are all different now, 
Since your sweet love has died. 


The crowd of 4,000 in Wichita's 
Century Il convention hall knew every 
song and clapped their hands, slapped 
their knees and snapped gum in time to. 
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Like his songs, a Haggard concert 
is simple and direct. No fancy cowboy 
Suits, rhinestone decorations or hand- 
tooled boots for him. He may introduce 
his wife Bonnie Owens, a well-known 
singer who divorced Country Star Buck 
Owens twelve years before she married 
Haggard in 1965. Or he will tease his 
fans by saying “Merle Haggard isn’t 
here tonight. I’m filling in for him: Those 
of you who aren't country music fans, 
you're in the wrong damn place." 

Hint of Rock. Not much danger of 
that. Country-music fans can be found 
everywhere in the U.S: today. After half 
a century of condescension. neglect and 
even ridicule, country in all its guises 
—bluegrass, heart songs, western bal- 
lads, rural blues, delta white soul, Mem- 
phis, honky-tonk and of course the 
familiar pop hybrid known as the Nash- 
ville Sound—is in the midst of an as- 
tronomic growth and gives no signs of 
stopping. In the record industry, it ac- 
counts for roughly one-fifth of the $2 bil- 
lion in yearly sales. In. Nashville last 
week, camera crews were at work on a 
movie about country music— W. W^. and 
the Dixie Dancekings. starring Burt 
Reynolds, and Robert Altman is plan- 
ning another. 

With durable syndicated programs 
like Hee Haw (208 stations) and The Por- 
ter Wagoner Show (100), as well as sev- 
eral annual specials, network television 
is hardly ignoring the trend. But the 
most dramatic illustration of all lies in 
pop radio. In 1961, the number of sta- 
tions playing ing but country stood 
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1,000, New York City’s 50.000-watt 
WHN, in the ratings cellar 14 months 
ago, went to an all-country format, It 
has since doubled its audience and is 
now the No. | country station in the 
U.S., with 1.2 million listeners. 

The country boom, of course, has re- 
verberated far beyond its historic home 
in Nashville. Bakersfield, Calif., which 
is known for a scruffier, less polished 
sound, has long been the base of Hag- 
gard and such other stars as Buck 
Owens, Susan Raye. Freddie Hart and 
Buddy Alan. Now there is another 
Nashville satellite, Austin, Texas, where 
Willie Nelson, Jerry Jeff Walker and 
Michael Murphey are exponents of what 


might be called progressive country, ' 


which has a strong hint of rock. 

Nashville, however, remains the 
capital. There are 57 major recording 
studios going full time, and an untal- 
lyable number of “garage” (private) stu- 
dios where a country hopeful can make 
a “demo” (demonstration record). The 
Grand Ole Opry has just moved into an 
opulent, $15 million new auditorium at 
the Disneyesque Opryland, U.S.A., 
where President Nixon visited in March 
and declared, “Only one thing is strong- 
er than country moonshine—and that 
is country music.” In Nashville, an in- 
dustrious studio musician can make 
close to $100,000 a year. 

What is the fuss all about? Glen 
George, manager of Kansas City’s coun- 
try radio KCKN, says: “Anything that 
Grandma can hum, whistle or sing is 
country.” Its traditional message is one 
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hope, loss, death, the lan 

th cloying sentimentality, 
lyrics have always been 
mmon man. They can, 
everyone from 


of despair, ht 
and, often W1 
love. Country 
the cry of the co m 

ive comfor l 
E and truck-stop waitresses 
to University of Texas Football Coach 
Darrell Royal, former Energy Czar John 


Love. Novelist Kurt Vonnegut Jr. and 


Operatic Tenor Richard Tucker. Says , ».. 


Moon Mullins. program director of the 
all-country WINN in Louisville: “If you 
listen to our station long enough, one of 
our songs will tell your story." 

Cynics like to say that whomever the 
story belongs to, it will probably deal 
with trucks, trains, prison, drinking (or 
moonshine), women misbehaving (“slip- 
pin’ around” in the country vernacular) 
or death. The ideal country song might 
be about a guy who finally gets out of 
prison, hops a truck home, finds that 
his wife is slippin’ around, gets drunk, 
and staggers to his doom in front ofa 
highballing freight. 

Vanilla Sameness. The music it- 


` self, at least as purveyed by many of 


the superstars of Nashville and Bakers- 
field, has a vanilla sameness to it that 
often does not reflect the pain and sor- 
row of the words. The voices of the sing- 
ers are often less charged with emotion 
than their blues and rock counterparts. 
Most male country stars have deep bass 
baritones that seem to say: this man sits 
tall in the saddle. Women stars tend to 
have bright, unstrained sopranos—or a 
Lynn Anderson kind of nasal chirpi- 
ness—that rule out not only women’s lib 
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HAGGARD INSPECTS WITH PRIDE HIS $50,0« 


"A youngon's dream of grow; | 


ROAD 
"ona 
but any other kind of defiance. In Umore 
past, country lyrics have been astonis musi 
ingly repressive. Blind loyalty toh!) 1 
band, parents, even political leaders Jenn 
been a common theme. When men ha (“1 v 
sung about women, the subject (aluado!/ 
excepting long-suffering Mother) hasiwalk 
ten been the pain, not the pleasure. |look 
Today, however, country is m 
on a new sound, and a new dive] N 
and message as well. Partly that is dl just, 
to the influence of rock, partly to theyiinitio 
ible softening of the;once strong acce:well. 
of American regionalization. Says KbBy 
Kristofferson, 37, the former RhejBumu 
scholar who is now a leader of cosfare_ 
try’s progressive wing: "There's reddoubt 
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cows before hiking four miles to school. Weekends he chora 
cotton for $6 a day. On Saturday nights, pressed up agi C 
the battery-operated Philco radio, he would sing along V) 


“I'm Charley Pride.” The name flows out easily in a 
slow Delta drawl. It is a Good Ole Boy voice with a reedy 
bayou twang. The sound deceives: the voice may be bone 
white, but the speaker's skin is as black as the soil of his na- 
tive Mississippi. "White folks come up and say, ‘How come 
you sound like us and look like them?” Pride chuckles. 
"Then I'll meet a black and he says, 
"You know, you look like us—but 
you sound like them!’ ” 

The Marian Anderson of country 
music, Pride was the first black sing- 
er to perform as a headliner at the 
Grand Ole Opry, in January 1967. 
His carly records were sent to disc 
Jockeys without the customary pro- 
motion photographs. Today he is a 
major celebrity in his home state 
and the only country musician in- 
vited to appear this year in the pres- 
Ugious arts festival held in Jackson, 
Miss. A three-time Grammy winner 
whose 21 albums have earned more 
than $20 million, he has sold more 
records for RCA than any singer 
since Elvis Presley. Charley Pride is 
the black superstar of white Soul. 

2., A tall, powerfully built man of 
36. Pride is the son of a sharecrop- 
epee from Sledge, Miss. Together with 
3 ten brothers and sisters, he milked 
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Opry Stars Roy Acuff and Ernest Tubb. T 
Pride first tried professional baseball unsuccessfully. “by he 
eran Country Entertainer Red Sovine discovered him “paren 
ing in 1963 in a Montana honky-tonk. By day he skim®ert a 
slag from 2,400* F. pools of lead in the East Helena smè'birthe 
It did not require much effort by Sovine to persuade P rit ward 
try his luck in Nashville. Says Pride: “It sure beats picking!) , 
ton and working in that smelter.” | P 
B i | 

"Country Charley" Pride is synonymous with light M. T 
UE an Ang Good Mornin ud Sosa s 
i a izing hard labor— Corton Fields. He/does not writ? + i 
seen se is smooth, feeling baritone to interpret the ™ oe 
Pride lives i ith his wj id 
children. He RRT with his wife Rozene and theif Nine | 
er country stars do but dm 
owns the 125-acre fa 
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istonis ie than ever before.” 

toh This honesty ranges from Waylon 
ders Jennings’ song of adultery in This Time 
enha (“I won't allow the things you used to 
(alvzdo!/ You'll have to toe the mark and 
r) hast walk the line") to Tammy Wynette's 
ire. look at one of its sometime results in 
s takiD-I-V-O-R-C- E. 

| Merle Haggard calls country lyrics 
at is df just journalism put to music." That def- 
inition suits some recent hits particularly 
“well. There have been songs about ecol- 
Kogy (One Hundred Children, Sonic 
Rhoi Bummer, Don t Go Near the Water), wel- 
of cofare (Geronimo'’s Cadillac), amorphous 
"s us about politics and leadership 
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ar brother and sister, she'attended his Manhattan con- 

= Sin eae went backstage first. It was the day before The Hag's 

Prifhard ay, so Tanya sang Happy Birthday into his ear. As a re- 
; Merle invited her onstage to sing her hit, Delta Dawn: 

She's 41 and her daddy still calls her baby; 

around Brownsville say she's crazy... 


rived as a superstar. In a field where almost 


T Ep Performer is well over 30, Tanya is bringing in a 
rile ng audience. Her three albums have each reached 
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D Lay Wi Sky, smoke and sex. Already, Would You 
fre? ith Me and Satin Sheets are in her repertory, and any- 
€m on records might well picture a road- 
Stead of an open-faced, honey-haired teen. 
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ountry’s Teen Queen 


Tanya Tucker, who is just 15, was anointed last month 
her idol, Merle Haggard. Accompanied as always by her 


Stablished country-music career is about as du- 
‘ concert pianist’s, Tanya should be around a long 
in fact, he 965 not have a typically sweet, country soprano. 
Uggest; ty alto carries a disconcerting and quite false 


" 
oT NE realized he had a star in the house 
instrui: eight. Ever since, he has lived off a series of 
ved a CIUS Tound the Southwest wherever he thought 
T might blossom. “It’s because of my father's 
at we are where we are today,” she says. It 
We" is a superstar's first-person pl 


uite: ore Cows 
Than People) and alcoholism 
(Pay No Attention to Alice). 
Haggard's Irma Jackson is a 
touching look at interracial 
love (“There’s no way the 
world will understand that love 
is color-blind/ That's why 
Irma Jackson can't be mine”). 
Tanya Tucker sings 7 Believe 
the South Is Gonna Rise Again, 
about a harmonious new soci- 
ety of blacks and whites: 


The Jacksons down the road 
were poor like we were 

But our skin was white and 
theirs was black .. . 

A brand-new breeze is 
blowin’ cross the 
southland, 

And I see a brand-new kind 
of brotherhood. 


In Whatever Happened to Randolph 
Scott, the Statler Brothers examine the 
plight of the movie-oriented family man 
who must plow through G, PG, R and, 
especially, X ratings: 


Everybody’s trying to make a 
comment 

About our doubts and fears. 

True Grit’s the only movie 

I've really understood in years. 

You ve got to take your analyst along 

To see if it's fit to see. 

Whatever happened to Randolph 
Scott 

Has happened to the industry. 


Iuse Dixie." 
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Tanya’s break came when Country Entrepreneur Billy 
Sherrill heard one of her “demo” 45s. Six weeks later she re- 
corded Delta Dawn. Now when she walks along a Nashville 
street;cars slow down and people shout her name. She quit 
ninth grade a year ago with no regrets. Her future is country 
music. *We're here to stay," she says confidently. 

She talks like a veteran about performing strategy: “I’ll- 
sing hard country like Old Dan Tucker or sweet pop like How 
Can I Tell Him. I usually have some- 
thing patriotic and something reli- 
gious. Up North I close with the Bar- 
tle Hymn of the Republic; down South 


Tanya does not know how much 
money she earns. Her six-figure in- 
come goes into a trust fund. Her law- 
yer gives her $250 a week as allow- 
ance, and she banks it. It seems a 
country star hardly has to buy any- 
thing. “A lot of people give you 
things,” says Tanya genially. “West- 
ern belts. A white monster of a truck 
I call Moby Dick. And a man from 
South Dakota gave me a new breed 

.of cow with a talent for putting 
weight'on fast. A doctor in Houston 
promised me a pinto quarter horse if 
I would just stay the same and not 
get stuck up for two years. I've got i 
about eight months to go now before $ 

to him and say E! 

U 


Tom T. Hall writes from the woun: 
ed veteran's point of view in Mama, : 
Bake a Pie (Daddy, Killa Chicken) ^^. 


Thank you, sir, and yes, sir, 


It was worth it for the old red, white, — 
and blue. 


And since I won't be walking, 


I suppose I'll save some money buying 2) 
shoes. P 


One sign of country music's robust 
health is that it can now tolerate high 
jinks and a good spoofing. My Girl Bill 3 
is beginning to get considerable air play, : 
and in it Jim Stafford raises the rare 
—for country, at least—specter of ho- 
mosexuality before he eases out with a 
trick ending. Composer-Singer Martin 
Mull, who satirized rock in Dueling Tu- 
bas, turns to country in a new album 
called Normal. One song, Jesus Christ 
Football Star, pokes fun at Bible Belt 
anthems: 


iios 


Satan used an outside kick, E 
Thank God that Matthew was s 
thinking quick ... 


Backwoods Appeal. In the midst 
of countrys booming supermarket of 
traditional goods and new brands, teas- 
er displays and soaring profits, Merle 
Haggard stands virtually alone asa pure, 
proud and prominent link between 
countrys past and present. He is not 
aboutto record with a couple of dozen vi- 
olins to woo the easy-listening audience 
or hire a rock band to turn on the kids. 
Haggard has wide enough range and ap- 
peal already. Two of country's best-sell- 


TANYA TUCKER 


Ur TIIMIT VIVHSHV 


WAYLON JENNINGS 
eh MC 


LYNN ANDERSON 


Nina NINNI 


found gas hard 


i orm / 
lie LM sing es heart 

- Hall specialize 
Tom Tigard does both, and mU 

The only other country singer wit 

Haggard's kind of versatility 1s Jonoa 
Cash, 42, who unfortunately weakene i 
his once authentic’ backwoods appea 
with a series of network TV commercials 
for industrial America. Cash may re- 
store some of his lost luster with a new 
single called Ragged Old. Flag. which 
plays on America's patriotic wish to be- 
lieve in itself, Watergate or no. Against 
the background of snare drums, banjos 
and a reverential chorus, Cash tells how 
the flag was shot up and torn at the AI- 
amo and Chancellorsville, and then 


intones: 


She waved from our ships upon the 
briny foam, 

And now they ve about quit waving 
her back here at home... 

And the Government for which she 
stands 

Is scandalized throughout the land. 


Merle Haggard has also played the 
embattled public patriot. To many 
Americans he is still most famous for 
his song Okie from Muskogee. It burst 
on the nation in 1969, when the hippies 
were beginning to lose their charm and 
hardhats and other members of the so- 
called silent majority were beginning to 
find more and more solace in the Nix- 
on Administration. 


We don t smoke marijuana in 
Muskogee, 

And we don t take our trips on LSD 

And we don't burn our draft cards 
down on Main Street, 

But we like living right and being free 

And I'm proud to be an Okie from 
Muskogee 

A place where even squares can have 
a ball. E 

We still wave Ol’ Glory down at the 
courthouse 

White lightning S still the biggest 
thrill of all. 


Okie was the making of Haggard. 
The single sold 264,000 copies the first 
year, and the album of the same name 
855,000. The song put Haggard into the 
millionaire class, which he did not mind 
It also earned him a reputation as a 
spokesman for the right wing, which he 
did. Haggard is a patriot, all right, but 
his own kind: instinctive, apolitical 
When George Wallace sent him a feel- 
er asking him to campaign in the Al- 
abama Governor's re-election cam paign 
in n Haggard refused. 

€ sang at the White i 
March 1973, and was proud on saad in 
the reception line next to Richard Nix- 
on. But only two months later, he had 
turned bitterly pessimistic about the 
Nixon Administration because of 
Watergate and other troubles he spot- 
ted around the country. By then, criss- 
crossing the U.S., Haggard had already 

to buy at truck Stops, 
" ; 
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themselves, Last fall, two months hy 
the start of the auto-industry layo 
came out with a song annealed to the, 
tion’s mood. {f We Make It Th rough 
cember has already sold 468,000 c 
and Haggard expects it to outsel] oL 


Got laid off down at the factory, 
and their timin s not the 8reatey 
the world. i 
Heaven knows Ive been worki 
hard, 
wanted Christmas to be right foy d 
dy's girl. 
That kind of complaint goes bas 
at least as far as Woody Guthrie; ^" 
oquent pleas for the migratory works i 
during the Depression. Commer Baki 
country was born in the 1920s out of kid’s 
amalgamation of American folk, Brij ng | 
airs and hymns, and Negro gospel ay the $ 
blues. The New York record compan: and 
sent their men South to make wax dither 
of such performers as Samantha By! \ 
garner and Fiddlin’ John Carson. Thethat 
they found the Carter Family, hilltijpard. 
virtuosos from Virginia, and the firstid/play 
of country, Jimmie Rodgers (I§/Apri 
1933). Country was off and running, verte 
In the 1930s, Gene Autry and Rayard: 
Rogers made the singing cowboy a rtific. 
tional hero. With the mobilization oftthad | 
entire population in World War II, ndestr 
gional music styles began to meld. A laswas 
guorous hybrid known as country-an‘other 
western was born, in which the sieasy i 
simple music of the Southeast was bler 
ed with the more sophisticated inst; 
mentation (steel guitar, drums, ewi 
horns) of the Far West. This weddi: 
of styles produced, among others, Mt 
Travis, Webb Pierce and the late Hi | 
Williams. The rise of rock ’n’ roll ($ndin 
tably Elvis Presley, who began his oltips 
reer singing country-and-western /*55 re 
Memphis) eclipsed country in the!) m 
1950s. But by the late 1960s rock ys 
child of-rock `n’ roll, was embra! 4 
country sounds. I 
Model Railroad. Today count m 
music stars may sing about riding!) ,, 
freights or drinking a brew, but ™) a 
go home to antebellum mansion] 
$500,000 ranch houses, buy Cadik 
and keep houseboats around fof ^, 
weekends. A trend now is toward Pas d 
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mes So 
telephones, cameras, video-taPe z ] 
chines, tape recorders, ampli N 
speakers and other electronic 8265, 

cep Haggard occupied for yea: 


del railroad: 250 frei 


CHARLIE RICH 


es ba JonnnY CASH 
cl im Jocomotives and a scale replica of the 
Bakersfield terminal. Its main line is a 
kid's dream that runs through the liv- 
ing room, across the sun deck, through 
he sauna, a bathroom and a bedroom, 
Mpanitand then out onto a trestle high above 
ax dix the rear patio. 
a Bul) Workin’ Man. Life was not always 
n. Thethat kind of a joyride for Merle Hag- 
hilltijpard, even if trains did always seem to 
fitstidjplay an important part. He was born 
(I8April 6, 1937, in Bakersfield in a con- 
ing. jverted refrigerator car less than 100 
ind Revards from a heavily used Southern Pa- 
y a ubific railroad main line. His father, who 
mofithad brought the family West after fire 
r II, ndestroyed their farm in Checotah, Okla., 
1. Alas a $40-a-week yardman. This and 
try-another highlights in Haggard's life are 
the si&asy to trace in his songs. 


S bleni Raised the son ofa railroad man 
ga Who rode 'em till he died. 
vod I'd like to live like my daddy did, 


; Mal But there's no more trains to ride. 


i ; 
je Hr. Daddy died when Merle was nine, 
roll (rénding the ball games and the fishing 


„his tips and turning the boy into an aim- 
tern Hess rebel, 


Hu 
ve i The frst thing I remem ber knowin à 
bud] "esa lonesome whistle blowin’, 

| dnd a youngon’s dream of growin’ 
sount up to ride 


y `na freight train leavin "town, 
not knowin’ where I m bound, 
4nd no one could change my mind, 
ut Mama tried. 
* While his m 
ard phe asa 335 


other Flossie was work- 


dy eee he could find—pitching 
Io ng potatoes, roughnecking it 
f S asy sexuality, 
tar m deis came around without p 
usum Just as the “snuff queens’ —the 
et tong erm for groupies—swarm 

1 Im at Concerts now. At 16, he 
a Keeping in Eugene, Ore., 
: the girls. It lasted three 
fa When it broke up, he went 


9 Bakersg : 
Éran; eld on a freight. A 
T "No trouble with the fee. n 


Sol do life in 
B Tye done 

“tl pray every ni 

come CY night for death to 


life wi 
al bea burden every day 
le, my. pain might goa 


prison for the wrongs 


Gi 


DA.. 


Haggard ended up his stay in San 
Quentin as a model prisoner. He worked 
hard in the prison textile mill. “When I 
got out, they gave me $15 and a bus tick- 
et home.” Once back in Bakersfield. 
Merle dug ditches, and he sang. 


I've been a workin’ man 

Dang near all my life. . . 

IIl drink my beer in a tavern, 

Sing a little bit of these workin' man 
blues. 


Today the workin’ man earns about 
$1 million annually. Haggard has an of- 
fice, Hag, Inc., located across the street 
from the cemetery where his father is 
buried. But The Hag himself rarely is 
in the office. ^As long as he's got a fish- 
ing boat and a pole, he couldn't care 
less about the business,” says Bonnie. At 
home, Merle is a somewhat casual fa- 
ther of four children, but he is not at 
the mansion all that often either. "May- 
be it’s too fancy or something.” says Bon- 
nie. Whatever it is, Haggard tends to 
drop out of sight for days at a stretch, 
then calmly reappear. Aloof from all but 
a few friends, who predate his fame, and 
indifferent to publicity, Haggard would 
rather be jamming all night at J.D.’s, a 
small club in Ridgecrest in the Mojave 
Desert. Or gambling in Reno, where he 
dropped $80,000 two weeks ago. Or else 
engaged in his unending hunt for the 
perfect fishing hole. 

When he vanishes upcountry, he is 
alone or with Bonnie or with his close 
friend and manager Fuzzy Owen. “Af- 
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Nem 
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KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 


HAGGARD'S $700,000 BAKERSFIELD HOME, WITH POND, MOAT & SWIMMING POOL 


TAMMY WYNETTE 


ter going into every city in America 
three or four times, after traveling ev- 
ery highway and eating at every truck 
stop, it gets old, and I gotta stop and re- 
charge my batteries.” His most recent 
recharge expedition—three days at Or- 
ange Lake, Fla., last month, angling for 
black bass without much luck—left him 
nostalgic. “Pd give all the money I have 
if I could go back to live in the *30s,” he 
says. “I would like to have seen the De- 
pression, see people sleep beside roads 
with no fear of being harmed, live in an 
age when a person could go to the back 
door to ask for a sandwich.” 

But, as Haggard well knows, a coun- 
try singer must go forward, meeting and 
reflecting his public. Indeed, Haggard 
may still be belting it out in the 1990s, 
if the longevity of some of his older col- 
leagues is any indication. Roy Acuñ, 
dean of the Grand Ole Opry, is still go- 
ing strong at 70. So are Bill Monroe. 
the father of bluegrass, at 62, and Eddy 
Arnold, the Tennessee Plowboy, at 55. 
"Country music fans are the most loyal 
there is," says Haggard. Besides, the 
open road, the one-night gigs, meeting 


people—all these make a way of life that - 


Haggard would no more give up than 
he would casting for smallmouthed bass 
in a cold, clear, wilderness lake. As he 
puts itin Evry Foo! Hasa Rainbow... 


He ll give up a bed of roses 

Jor a hammock filled with thorns. 
And go chasing after rainbows 
Ev ry time a dream is born. 
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WORKER 
WOMEN ON THE JOB: AN APPRENTICE SEAMAN ON A HOSPITAL SHIP, OLDTIME SWEATSHOP LABORERS & CONSTRUCTION 


Ms. Blue Collar 


"We have a message for George 
Meany. We have a message for Leonard 
Woodcock. We have a message for Frank 
Fitzsimmons. You can tell them we didn t 
come here to swap recipes." 


The no-nonsense words of Myra 
Wolfgang, a vice president of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees Union, typ- 
ified the mood of the more than 3,000 
blue-collar women who gathered in Chi- 
cago in late March to form the Coali- 
tion of Labor Union Women (CLUW). 
Instead of recipes, the representatives 
from 58 labor unions discussed ways to 
end sex discrimination in wagvs, hiring 
and job classifications. They also re- 
solved to organize more of the nation's 
34 million women workers (only 4 mil- 
lion belong to unions) and to elect more 
female officials (though more than 25% 
of the AFL-CIO membership consists of. 
women, they hold less than 5% of the 
key posts). 

The formation of the CLUW is ev- 
idence of a new, pragmatic offshoot of 
the women's liberation movement: blue- 
collar feminism. Encouraged by their re- 
cent breakthroughs into. traditionally 
male jobs such as apprentice seaman, 
and construction workers, women on the 
lower levels of the economic ladder are 
taking a more aggressive stance. In 
Gary, Ind., women in District 31 of the 
United Steelworkers of America will 

soon open a chapter of the National Or- 
ganization for Women at union head- 
quarters. In Manhattan, Cornell Uni- 
yersity’s New York State School of 
ndustrial and Labor Relations offers a 
f courses for union. women, in- 
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cluding one preparing them to serve on 
grievance committees. 

Women’s lib has also begun to reach 
the once hostile nonworking wives of 
blue-collar men. In a working-class sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, a group of twelve 
housewives from families earning rough- 
ly $12,000 a year meet weekly in a con- 
sciousness-raising group to examine 
their traditional life-styles. A nation- 
wide survey of 660 women conducted 
last year by Social Research Inc., an in- 
dependent market-research company, 
found a radical shift in the attitudes of 
blue-collar workers’ wives over the past 
decade. These women no longer auto- 
matically accept the notion that they 
must stay at home and be subservient 
to their husbands. Many of the women 
surveyed confess that if they had a 
chance to start over, they would not 
choose a traditional housewife's role: 
nearly one-third argued that the wom- 
en's lib movement is “the best thingthat 
has happened to us in ages." 

Ms. v. Mrs. For some of these con- 
verts to feminism, the most important 
influence has been a change in the move- 
ment itself. In the late '60s, feminist 
groups stressed such matters as the use 
of Ms. v. Mrs. and the need for mar- 
Mage contracts, but recently they have 
emphasized issues of more interest to 
working women, like day care, mater- 
nity benefits and equal pay. 

Many differences still remain be- 
tween blue- and white-collar feminists. 
Complains Margie Albert of Manhat- 
tan, president of District 65 of the Dis- 
tributive Workers of America: “The 
Women's groups have always espoused 
the ‘Don’t admit you can type philos- 


form of human endeavor. Sisterh? 


: ‘ xs Selves 
across class lines is a myth.” Nori. 


many blue-collar women share core 
white-collar feminist’s interest in rii. 
to high-level jobs. “We're laundry We; 
ers, X-ray technicians and the like, dr. i 
plains Elinor Glenn, of North Hogia] ue 
wood, Calif, a member of Local 4}) v; 
the Service Employees’ Internall'elareq 
“Our women are already out of Of wor 
kitchen and it’s not romantic. It’s4"o the 
ter of bucks.” Says Union Member A'group, 
Lipow: “Labor women are fightinten: “p 
upgrade their jobs. To them this 1$ Mew tt 
meaningful than finding a womanf&lves ; 
ident for General Motors.” gently 
Because of the wide gap be"Mwely, 
white- and blue-collar feminism, “i 
union women believe that the} Fe 
should be kept apart. Says Mon 
Wolfgang: “Sisters cannot unify Spomal 
because they are women. We haind ca 
look at class rather than sex.” olf, unt 
dar, international vice president © lh this 
United Auto Workers and new!) b me 
pointed president of the CLUW | Kd 
agrees: “For the first time women “omen 
ers have united to speak out *8j © Ba 
Sexual discrimination. At the sam*® d 
union women bring real, down-t0 4 bre 
issues to the feminist moveme! a 
blend is important.” a 


Male and Female 


When a worker falls ill or is ^g 
many large employers pay S'A 
benefits without a murmur. T” iy a 
nant employee, however, genera 


no money for time taken as mi- 


ophy.’ " : leave, In i „reach 
CC-0. In Public Doimalt CCUAREILARBFFELNESHBAMeRtar cision, m a qeu Me 


General Electric Co. guilty 
discrimination in denying such 
to pregnant workers. Ruling on 
d in 1972 by GE women, the 
uit file? } d the company’s argu- 
e dismiss? am EEE 
u at pregnancy is incurred. 
ment tha Said he: "This standard is not 
p jed in! 
T which cou 
i ropriate prepara 
be company plans to appeal the 
a the final outcome is expected 
2 fluence similar suits. Moreover, col- 
oe bargaining agreements made by 
Le companies in the past two years 
Pin disability-pay clauses contin- 
ent on the outcome of the GE deci- 
on. If it should favor women, group 
B surance rates for employers nation- 
lide would be increased considerably. 
a 
Of all employers, who is the stin- 
biest and the most exploitative of 
omen? Surprisingly, a strong candidate 
ls the professional woman who hires a 
imaid to care for her household while 
khe is out building a career. So conclud- 
ed Doris B. McLaughlin, a labor expert 
Fat the University of Michigan, who sur- 
veyed domestics working for 50 profes- 
sional women in Ann Arbor and found 
c prat the employers were apt to deny 
sterkt ei household help benefits they them- 
Nor selves take for granted. Less than 596 of 
theemployers provide paid holidays and 
scant 11% grant paid sick leave, Reg- 
ar, automatic raises are given by only 
ied % of the employers and only 53% of ` 
n Hig Professional women paid into the so- 
| qi Security fund. 
ai) Viewing the results. McLaughlin de- 
ted that the movement of one group 
Women up the economic ladder leads 
the economic exploitation of another 
oup. Says she of the professional wom- 
S ism nr their own freedom is so 
n pelve ey do not yet think of them- 
jon p ves as employers—a role that until re- 


t 
T um Was thought to be almost exclu- 
a Y reserved for men." 


m, 
1 
the | F ew countries are as obsessed with 
Uni achismo as Spain, where a married 
ous has virtually no property rights 
veh m us €ven open a checking ac- 
rolh this Out her husband's permission. 
n fi iss Climate of chauvinism, it is all 
et Ank ds Unusual to find a successful 
^ omen ET to,.and run exclusively by 
! " > Ounded a year ago in Madrid, 
í co de la Mujer (the Woman’s 


has : 

e opened five provin- 
While it bo; 
emal 


tion and circumspect 


abe asts as clients almost ev- 
e essional group in Spain, 
As © especially eager to reach 
28 c r Piedad García de la Ra- 
ale-tun = the ordinary woman.” In 

aoe Says De la Rasilla, "she 
SE fated like a child showing 
te Wome n of marbles.” To better ed- 
] Dblemen ^, bout finance, the bank 
n Unselin aan regular services with 


i Conjugal ; 
Sting in SERE property laws 
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Grand Tour 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, THE ROLLING STONES 
Directed by ROLLIN BINZER 


When the Rolling Stones last 
stormed the US. in 1972, essayists 
checked out the rocking and stomping 
and evoked Nuremberg, the Apoca- 
lypse, ancient Rome, the coming of a 
new decadence, or any second-degree 
calamity that seemed especially press- 
ing that week. The Stones rolled along 
with it all in typical fashion, a little 
taunting, a little sardonic, wholly 
splendid showmen. 

Each of the five knows his role, 
knows when to play it and when to step 
aside and parody it. Sometimes they do 
both at once, which is good for keeping 
everyone off balance and juicing inter- 
est even higher. Whatever the Stones 
play at, they remain the definitive rock- 
‘n’-roll group, gutter-hard, brash and 
tough and tight. They are real monsters 
in the contemporary sense: outrageous, 


JAGGER IN LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
Real monsters. 


fine, unstoppable, uncatchable. Call 
them the best rock-’n’-roll band in the 
world. 

This movie;culled from the ‘72 tour, 
captures the-Rolling Stones at their best. 
They play their instruments and per- 
form even better than they play their 
roles of satanic majesties and sated su- 
perstars. As if to rebut all the preshrunk 
philosophy and opinion-mongering. La- 
dies and Gentlemen, the Rolling Stones 
contains no interviews with pundits, no 
chats with enraptured audience mem- 
BED. froPablié: Domain sé deo dKangrizhallectio 
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what went on behind the scenes. The 
music is all, and it is plenty. 

The total concert experience is here. 
The footage covers 15 songs from var- 
ious Stones concerts. The deft camera 
work insinuates the film’ audience into 
the midst of the group, giving a sense of 
privileged, almost private participation, 
The sound track, reproduced quadra- 
phonically, makes the floor hum and the 
seats vibrate, and the songs come out in 
bounteous cascades. u Jay Cocks 


Gang Fight 


Directed and Written by 
JOHN FLYNN 


Any humble hopes for this poor- 
house thriller evaporate in the opening 
sequence. Two mob gunmen arrive at a 
back-country farm to make a hit. Their 
quarry is doing some chores. Without a 
word, they confront him, pull their 
weapons, shoot him twice in the heart, 

and go away. Around his 
still body his pet dog capers 
and moans. Over in the cor- 
ral a horse paces desperate- 
ly. And the screen door on 
the porch bangs open and 
closed in the wind. Clichés 
are not the exclusive prov- 
ince of dialogue. 

The Outfit is the sort 
of yarn (ex-con goes up 
against the Mob biggies for 
revenge) that needs to have 
every moment blasted by 
visual invention. Director 
Flynn makes a movie that 
has been seen before, with- 
out either the skill or spir- 
it that distinguished such 
excellent predecessors as 
Point Blank and Get Carter. 

Robert Duvall, a fine 
actor shipwrecked here, 
plays the same part that Lee 
Marvin played in Point 
Blank; indeed, both movies 
were adapted from Richard 
Stark thrillers. The sup- 
porting cast is spiked with 
faces familiar from other 
criminal excursions (Eli- 
sha Cook. Marie Windsor, 
Emile Meyer, Sheree North) Their 
presence was probably intended to be 
an affectionate homage, but just increas- 
es the enervating familiarity of the en- 
tire enterprise. Robert Ryan, looking 
worn (this was one of his last roles), ap- 
pears as Mr. Big, who is constantly being. 
irritated by his young wife, the egregious 
Joanna Cassidy. 

Duvall is a professional criminal, al- 
ready at odds with the straight world. 
Now he must also stand against the 
criminal world as he wages a bloody 


o the Mob that had his s 
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brother killed. He gets to them by bust- 
ing up some of their more successful un- 
dertakings (a casino, a bookie parlor) 
and turning the profits over to his sister- 
in-law. He himself waits for a clear shot 
at Mr. Big,alongand weary wait. "J.C. 


Quick Cuts 


THOMASINE & BUSHROD are a 
couple of stickup artists who roam the 
West after the turn of the century, shoot- 
ing up citizens, falling in love (with each 
other) and distributing the plunder of 
the territorial banks among the poor 
folk. According to their wanted circu- 
lar, they are “known to have many 
friends among Indians, Mexicans, Poor 
Whites and Other Colored People." 
They are pursued by a rabid white 
marshal, and naturally they meet a vi- 
olent end. 

The plot, which is totally predictable 
whenever it manages to make sense, 
shuttles Thomasine (Vonetta McGee) 
and Bushrod (Max Julien) from caper 
to caper with small regard for continu- 
ity. Yet, there are some nice, funny, af- 
fectionate moments between the two 
lead actors. She is always at him about 
something, like holding up their getaway 
from a bank robbery so she can snap a 
photograph. He is very wry, very care- 
ful about her, and although one can see 
the last ambush coming a long distance 
away, it is still a wrenching moment. 
McGee and Julien (he also, wrote the 
script and co-produced) have made it 
all matter at least enough for that. 


THE GOLDEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD 
passes one crucial test for the matinee 
trade: go out for popcorn and you will 
probably miss something good. Among 
the movie’s major attractions are a one- 
eyed centaur, a winged griffin, a six- 
armed bronze goddess who comes to 
deadly life, and a rather testy flying ho- 
munculus. These creatures have their or- 
igin in the imagination and the work- 
shop of Ray Harryhausen, a special 
effects whiz. He brings them all alive in 
a process called Dynarama, which 
would appear to combine equal portions 
of stop-action photography, elaborate 
multiple exposures and a kind of gentle 
necromancy. Golden Voyage is really 
just an excuse to show off Harryhausen's 
commodious bag of tricks. 

The actors (among whom are John 
Philip Law, as Sinbad, and Caroline 
Munro, as the flimsily dressed slave 
girl who is along on the voyage largely 
for scenic purposes) are not quite so an- 
imated as the mythic creatures sur- 
rounding them. The movie is short on 

talk, except for the windbag wizard 
(Tom Baker) who plays the villain, and 
long on action, quite the proper pro- 
portion for entertainments like this. 
Sinbad is light, silly fun, and kids will 
hnique of the fantasy and the fact 
t the film makers have had the good. 
t to include a single—yecchh! 


- probably appreciate both the skillful 
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rest of Fleet Stree f 
catch up with then racy 
Newspapers ran ņ 
ground features on p ou 
son aides who had vol E 
from the deal and Promin feat 
ly displayed photos of theca fee 
puted property, which N Oy 
once a slag heap. RE 


depicted 10 Downing Sulrage: 


“No, we still have the newsprint delivered 
at the back—these are the writs coming in!” 


Fleet Street Rebellion 


It could never happen in England, 
British politicians confided at the height 
of the Watergate revelations in the U.S. 
Even if such a scandal did occur, ed- - 
itors added wryly, the British press 
would never uncover it. Both law and 
tradition conspire against serious, sus- 
tained investigative reporting in Britain. 
Coverage of any subject before a civil 
or criminal judge, for instance, is re- 
stricted to reporting what occurs in open 
court. If the targets of an exposé bring 
libel actions against a newspaper—Fleet 
Street calls them “gagging writs"—all 
discussion of the case is normally sus- 
pended, at least until the suits are ad- 
judicated. Editors who have complained 
at being muzzled have found little sym- 
pathy from officials. “You cannot muz- 
zle a sheep,” the late Labor Party fire- 
brand Aneurin Bevan once cracked. 

. Fleet Street’s timidity seemed well 
intact recently when the pro-Tory Dai- 
ly Mail held off publishing the results 
of its probe into a land-profiteering deal 
involving two associates of Labor Party 
leader Harold Wilson (TIME, April 15 
and April 22) until after the February 
election, But editors, who had ‘been 
increasingly restless while watching 
American journalists pursue Watergate 
vigorously, decided to be sheep no long- 
er. On April 3, a month after Wilson re- 
turned to power as Prime Minister the 
Mail and Daily Express both broke 
front-page stories on the transaction 
Enraged, Wilson issued libel writs 
against the two papers and apparently 
assumed that the matter would end. In- 
Stead, the Mail and Express boldly coun- 
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‘teeth out,” while another storm 


buried in black slag, ;Jrans 
Wilson digging out. rand 
writs were issued ager for 
three other papers; but phear ) 
had little effect as the piforso 
torrent continued. The jffrefac 
bor-leaning Guardian j T 
plored the potential conjlas à | 
of-interest issue of a pilbut in 
Minister's aides speculahis vi 
in real estate ventures, gutasily 
vision also gave the story datio! 
play; one editor whose pf rel 
was being sued appeared mou 
a TV panel to discuss thegpanies 
—an unheard-of practicfhe st 
the past. nan 1 
The press onslaught tps fr 
now peaked. Wilson, wf CO 
was never accused of wrongdoing ÀBides: 
been exonerated of any impropriet 
and his aides may have the last wi 
the courts at the expense of those fen! à 
pers that pursued the case beyond fgs i, 
bounds of fair play. It is also pos ei 
that the incident will revive interes"°S 
a proposal first made in 1972 to make” 9 
vestigative reporting more difficult. TN 
Still, the strong feeling among rey Edd 
men, politicians and lawyers in Lot ster 
is that gagging writs will never agilis. 
a reliable device for silencing the Py hel 
Said Bernard Levin, a top columns? "~ 
the Times of London: “The dam isë 
beyond any possibility of re-erecl 
Mail Editor David English echos 
common sentiment among British} 
nalists: “I don't think that after W 
gate we could have gone on as befal 


The Sooner Scourge 


He has been denounced on t^ 
of the Oklahoma legislature, beent 
"bastard" by state officials and 4 | 
$.0.b.” by a newspaper publisher- 
low editor once threatened to `S% 
he was not fit to lick boots. TO sil 
persions “Frosty” Troy retorts: 
zealot.” Then he returns to making 
enemies in his job as the publish! 
itor and principal reporter of the: 
homa Observer (circ. 4,164), 9."] 
monthly tabloid that hits weal! 
Powerful Sooners like a dust stom 
Ed Hardy, press secretary to oxi 
Governor David Hall: ^Frost 4 
Where the bodies are buried. oxi 
has never seen anything like hi 

Troy is indeed a rare mà? 
Oklahoma journalists. He has 


dustries—oil, gas and in- 
ajor SU r gaining influence through 

* obbying. He has exposed cor- 
: e conflicts of interest in state 
A governments and relentlessly 
n i against inadequacies in state 
E Sade nth programs and prisons. 

a b um methods are not exactly subtle. 
e y hurls epithets like moron, 
omi d rerherbrain” and "cream puff" at his 
ru eS The first paragraph of a recent 
m S article on graft in the awarding of 
Carl s building contracts reeks with out- 
: Tapa "Spending à weekend reading the 
i Script from the Oklahoma County 
IL liraid jury is like being trapped in a sew- 
apaler for two days. Pustules of corruption 
birar your senses and you search in vain 
the néforsome escape from the smothering pu- 

| n. 
E d. gible Results. Troy's strength 
conis a muckraker rests not in his prose 
a Prlbut in his grasp of Oklahoma affairs and 
eculathis vigor in finding new facts. He talks 
es, Tyeasily on such matters as the concen- 
storydration of private wealth in the hands 
se pat relatively few. Oklahomans and the 
earqamount of state tax paid by oil com- 
s theopanies in 1973. While doing legwork in 


te in 


man information clearinghouse. He gets 


ught ips from other newsmen whose papers 
on dire cool to exposés. Legislators and their. 
in Aides regularly quiz him on complicated 
te issues. 3 
Troys expertise has given his pa- 
per an impact well beyond its meager 
&irculation (all but nine of Oklahoma's 
poss? legislators are paid subscribers; Troy 
iter ends the holdouts complimentary cop- 
make). Some of his crusades have brought 
“iit tangible results. His story on the “shame 
fe yet Oklahoma" prompted Governor Hall 
a end a barbarous solitary-confinement 
apaitestem at the Oklahoma state peniten- 
fe m: His demands for tax reform final- 
xis helped to produce legislation that in- 
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acti he state capital, Troy is a kind of one- ' 
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dividends paid by Oklahoma-based cor- 
porations. At the bill-signing ceremony, 
Governor Hall handed Troy the pen and 
remarked, "This is your program." 
Troy’s most passionate cause is educa- 
tion. Says he: "Everything Oklahoma 
hopes to be is bound up in the class- 
rooms." Partly because of his constant 
needling, the legislature has doubled 
textbook funds, reduced the state's ra- 
tio of pupils to teachers and more than 
tripled special classes for students who 
are backward, physically handicapped 
or gifted. 

One of eleven children, Troy, 40 
(whose real first name is Forrest), grew 
up in the poor, populist-leaning “Little 
Dixie" section of southeastern Oklaho- 
ma. He dropped out of college to be- 
come a newsman. After 17 years of ex- 
perience, including two stints as the 
Tulsa Tribune's Washington bureau 
chief, Troy quit in 1970 and bought the 
Observer from a priest, who had earlier 
taken it over from its founder, the Okla- 
homa City Roman Catholic diocese. 
Troy readily paid the asking price of $1 
for the money-losing enterprise. 

Alternative Voice. The short, wiry 
Troy runs the Observer from an old red 

brick bungalow in Oklahoma City, three 
blocks from the capitol. Though he 
prints a few articles from unpaid con- 
tributors, he fills most of the twelve-page 
paper himself. His wife (and co-publish- 
er) Helen keeps the books and stuffs pa- 
pers.into mailing envelopes at their 
modest suburban home. He often warns 
subscribers to “worry about a newspaper 
when it earns enough for the publisher 
to join the country club.” That is not 
something that Troy's readers need fear. 
The Observer lost $18,000 during his first 
year, finally edged $9,800 into the black 
in 1973. Troy makes no effort to solicit 
advertisers, and sometimes bites those 
few who feed him; two utility compa- 
nies, among the paper's largest accounts, 
pulled out after Troy editorially cham- 
pioned a statutory limit on the indus- 
try's advertising. He supplements his in- 
come by lecturing to civic groups and 
women's clubs, and his talks are part of. 
his crusade for reform. “You want to 
make a difference," he tells audiences. 
"Otherwise you are just taking up 
space." 

Troy describes himself as “hopeless- 
ly independent," and shuns political ide- 
ology in his columns. As an "alternative 
voice" in a conservative area, he is reg- 
ularly on the liberal counterattack. But 
he is a believer in private enterprise, an 
occasional defender of President Nixon, 
both before and after Watergate, and a 
fan of Evangelist Oral Roberts. Troy 
looks with disdain on the “kept” press 
in his state. “It reacts to the jingle of 
the cash register,” he charges. "Fd be 
out of business if the other papers were 
doing their job." Few of Troy's friends 
—and none of his enemies—think that 


: the iconoclastic editor would acknowl- 


edge that situation, even if it ever came 
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„Marriage Revealed. Dr. Arnulfo 
Arias, 72, colorful, authoritarian some- ` 
ume surgeon and coffee planter who was 
thrice deposed as President of Panama, 
most recently in 1968; and his secretary 
Mireya Moscoso, 27; he, a widower, 
married for the second time, she for the 
first; in Miami last December. 

a 
Died. Franz Jonas, 74, President of 
Austria; of cancer; in Vienna. A type- 
setter by trade, in 1945 he was named 
district commissioner of his native Flo- 
ridsdorf, an impoverished section of Vi- 
enna, then rose through the ranks to be- 
come lord mayor of the city. As the 
Socialist Party candidate for President 
in 1965, Jonas won by a narrow margin 
following a campaign in which his lack 
‘of formal education was a major issue. 
Under Austrian law, the President's 
functions are primarily ceremonial, but 
Jonas took a demanding view of his role. 
In 1971 he ran for re-election and hand- 
ily defeated Kurt Waldheim, who is now 

U.N. Secretary-General. 

a 

Died. Bud (real name: William A.) 
Abbott, 78, the snide, slender straight 
man to rotund Lou Costello in one of 

show business's zaniest partnerships; of 
cancer; in Woodland Hills, Calif. Ab- 
bott was working as cashier in a Brook- 
lyn burlesque house one night in the 
early 1930s when he had to stand in for 
Costello's ill sidekick. The match was 
made. The two comics perfected their 
mix of slapstick and wiseacreage dur- 
ing seven lean years on the road, then 
broke into radio on the Kate Smith 
show. They hit the Hollywood jackpot 
with their 1941 comedy Buck Privates 
and tomfooled their way to riches with 
a subsequent string of hit movies. After 
a successful stint on television, the pair 
parted amicably in 1957 and Castello 
died two years later. Abbott staged a 
few weak comeback attempts, then set- 
tled into modest retirement. 
a 

Died. Alexandre Dumaine, 78. 
grand master of French cooking known 
as Alexander the Great to gastronomes 
who journeyed to Saulieu, 160 miles. 
southeast of Paris, to dine in his three- 
star restaurant: in Digoin, France. A 
perfectionist whose wife called him 
chère tempéte (dear tempest), Dumaine 
eschewed heavy cuisine, producing clas- 
sic sauces through slow cooking rather 
than by adding eggs or flour. Among 
his most celebrated creations: chicken 


a 

Death Revealed. Fu Tso-yi, 79, . 
former Chinese warlord who, as com- . 
mander in chief of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
North China forces in 1949. surrendered — 
Peking and nearly half a million troops 
to the Communists, then held several 
figurehead positions in Mao dim 
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certain. The bill would permit the Cost 
of Living Council to reimpose controls 
on companies that violate commitments 
they had made earlier to hold down 
price increases and on industries that 
show marked inflationary tendencies. 

The move to cut taxes is steadily 
picking up powerful Democratic sup- 
port; Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield, among others, favors the 
idea. The leading plan has been ad- 
vanced by Senators Edward Kennedy 
of Massachusetts and Walter Mondale 
of Minnesota. They would increase per- 
sonal income tax exemptions from the 
present $750 to $825; alternatively, a 
taxpayer could forgo using the personal 
exemption and simply subtract $190 
from his tax bill. Estimated total reduc- 
tion: $5.9 billion a year. The legislation 
could be introduced in the Senate as ear- 
ly as this week, and is expected to get 
quick approval; no Senator likes to vote 
against a tax cut in an election year. In 
the House, the bill's fate probably will 
be determined by Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Wilbur Mills. 
Last week he seemed cautiously recep- 
tive. The President has let it be known 
that he would veto any tax-cut bill. 

Big Deficit. Whatever happens to 
the controls and tax bills, they are set- 
ting the stage for a first-class political 
fight that will likely continue through 
the fall elections. Most Administration 
officials want to get rid of controls once 
and for all, arguing that they only breed 
shortages of goods by holding prices 
down artificially. In opposing a tax re- 
duction, the President and his aides 
argue that putting more spending mon- 
ey in consumers' hands and intensifying 
demand would only fan inflation. More- 
over, the White House estimates that the 
federal deficit in fiscal 1975, even with- 
out a tax cut, will hit $10 billion, about 
twice what it was the year before. 

The Administration has good rea- 
son to fear inflation. The most compre- 
hensive index of U.S. prices, the G.N.P. 
deflator, bounded up at an annual rate 
of 10.8% in the first quarter, the fastest 
three-month spurt in 23 years. John 
Dunlop, head of the Cost of Living 
Council, predicted last week that the 
rate in the current quarter will be al- 
most as bad. One reason for gloom: in - 
the first quarter, productivity (or output 


for each man-hour worked by the na- ` 


tion’s labor force) fell a shocking 5.5%, 
the worst fall in the 27 years that the 
Government has compiled productivity. 
figures. As a result, the cost of the labor 
going into each unit of output rose an 
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FEDERAL RESERVE CHAIRMAN BURNS 
No accommodation to an explosion. 


of that added cost will show up in the - 


prices of goods and services. 

Liberal economists like Walter Hel- 
ler and Arthur Okun of TIME's Board 
of Economists assert that a tax cut of 
the size proposed by Kennedy and Mon- 
dale would contribute little to the cur- 
rent high inflation. They contend that 
it is necessary to relieve the burden of 
higher prices on low- and moderate- 
income families and to stimulate a slug- 
gish economy. Consumers could indeed 
use some relief; real disposable personal 
income of the average worker shrank at 
an annual rate of 7.3% in the first quar- 
ter because prices rose faster than wages. 
As for the economy, the national output 
of goods and services in the first quarter 
fell at an annual rate of 5.8%, the steep- 
est drop in 16 years. 

President Nixon last week predicted 
a leveling off of the decline in the cur- 
rent quarter, followed by a rebound in 
the third and fourth periods. But there 
are few signs of a pickup yet. Consumer 
spending is flat. The Administration has 
been counting heavily on businessmen 
to take up the slack by fulfilling their 
plans to spend 13% more this year for 
new plant and equipment. Actual busi- 
ness spending in the first quarter rose 
at an annual rate of less than 8%, how- 
ever, possibly because shortages of ma- 


terials and equipment are preventing 


companies from increasing investments 
as rapidly as they would like. 

New Doubt. A rebound in the hous- 
ing industry from last year's slump has 
also been expected but Arthur Burns 
threw new doubt on that prospect last 
week. Correctly noting that there has 
been a "veritable explosion of business 
loans," he insisted that the Federal Re- 
Serve would not pump out enough 
money to accommodate the demand. 
Burns acknowledged that his policy 


might hurt the housing industry, but 
onphHiemded in effect that that was just — 


plang diia 


too bad. “Other ways" could be found 
to help housing, he said. White House 
aides are now working on recommen- 
dations for action to bolster housing, 
which they expect to present to the Pres- 
ident this week. 

Interest rates are zooming in re- 
sponse to the Federal Reserve policy. 
Last week New York’s Franklin Na- 
tional Bank raised its prime rate on busi- 
ness loans to 11%, and some bankers 
estimated that the rate could go to an un- 
heard-of 12%. The high interest rates at- 
tract deposits away from savings banks 
and savings and loans and thus dry up 
mortgage money. Otto Eckstein, a mem- 
ber of TIME's Board of Economists, wor- 
ries that “with the present consumer 
gloom, the stock market malaise and the 
Watergate crisis, another housing slump 
would be sufficient to abort any recov- 
ery” in the economy. 
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Return of the 
Campus Recruiter 


_ For years, when the weather turned 
mild and trees sprouted buds, corporate 
recruiters would flock to the nation's 
campuses, intent on signing up t 
and the brightest of the CAMINO 
niors. But in the past several years the in- 
terviewing often has been a polite and 
fruitless exercise on both sides: many 
students were not anxious to join com- 
panies—especially those making muni- 
tions or polluting the environment—and 
businesses were not eager to hire large 
numbers of new graduates amid alter- 
nating threats of recession and inflation 
This spring the atmosphere has once 
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STUDENTS CROWD PLACEMENT OFFICE FOR JOB OFFERS AT MICHIGAN STATE 


ig Bobs 
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e made to the class of 73. And 


over thos D 
by last week, when the recruiting sea- 
son ended at many colleges, more com- 


panies had visited more campuses and 
conducted more interviews than at any 
time in the past four years. The busi- 
ness interest seems paradoxical since the 
economy is threatened with that worst 
of all combinations, an inflationary re- 
cession. But many companies are still 
flush with the profits of boom-year 1973; 
they are going ahead with expansion 
plans and looking for new employees. 
For students the stigma of working 
for industry has largely gone. “People re- 
alize that business is starting to clean 
up. to become conscious of its respon- 
sibilities,” says Senior Ron Wolff of 
Carleton College in Northfield, Minn. 
Students once again seem more inter- 
ested in careers than causes. "When I 
started college, 1 wanted to help peo- 
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ple,” says Diane Gordon, a seni 
Syracuse University. “Non Es 
eem rsity. "Now I want to 
.Most likely to help th 
seniors with Md cA 
are receiving 59% of all job offers AE 
erage starting salaries now range fro 
about $11,500 for a civil engineer $ 
$12,900 for a petroleum eu es 
best since the heyday of the Space a 5 
The demand isa legacy ofthe energy ai : 
sis, Says Mike Donohue, placement di- 
fear at the Georgia Institute of Tech. 
d PS So many manufacturers have 
LER n aoe 
Y ve to m. 

E use of materials. The SES 
Te technical problems, and it will : 
Ke to solve them." ake 
Here are not that many engi 
o ire enrollment in DENEN 
EK s has dropped 20% in the past 
t rund companies are com- 
ue ae een as the col- 

es reen p athletes. Gary B 
senior in industrial EEEE 
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ferent companies’ plants. He "n 
with his wife, wined, dined and 
lavishly—all at the companies! eyni 
Says Michigan State University iN 
Keith Miller: “Even if you have % 
2-point average im chemical engin 
[the equivalent of a Cl, you are gy, 
to be able to get a job.” Dpy 
Accounting majors are also ,.|week 
high this year. Benefiting from DW 
try's and governments growing E york 
ments for more precise informa lial P 
they are being offered up to $123] 
year. Starting salaries for student, costs 
degrees in the social sciences or hy Mage 
ities are only around $8,000, and 197% 
are hard to find. The market in Hjncre 
cation, journalism, publishing ang "more 
lic relations is still glutted. Fghipp 
Hang Up. The most striking qute 
is that 1974 is the year of the va. mi 
Says Russell Cansler, director of u^ 
ment at Northwestern University; 3| 
demand for women is just aboy?" h 
same as it was for blacks five years ape e 
Indeed, in the eyes of placement d^ se 
cials, the most sought-after job ep 
date by far is that rarity, a black dis 
in engineering. After her, in order, o ans 
a white woman, a black man and d M 
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man. Says Susan Levy, a senior ur. 
ton University: “If I were a white litte in 
arts guy this year, 'd hang it up.” fessor 
_ Some companies seem to be afasic 
ished to discover that women att qown 
pable of doing good work. Gary Sand J 
maker, an interviewer for H.J. Hquick 
Co., rhapsodizes about a woman fstance 
uate hired last year, who “did whilgons | 
man-has been able to do”: she Pinto- 
line of pickles to a customer who haifear 1 
fused to buy for five straight years: meted 
problem is finding coeds to retumi By 
business recruiters’ new interest intMeetin 
They tend to get into education, Som s 
studies—areas of low demand,” ind O) 
Michigan State’s John D. Shingletigerma 
national authority on job placement he hig 
Most female students complainiven b 
that they still face discriminstel to t 
‘Women are asked many more Mages 
tions than men with comparable clove 
tials,” says Sandra Grundfest, a8"Pally 
director of career services at m | 
Even so, the College Placement “Rw vo 
Toek that businesses will hit’) 
more women graduates this ye!) 
in 1973. That big an increase woi] 
women 24% of all the jobs t0 * | 
by graduating students this year: 
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The Beetle Stalls 


___Ifa single product could (ako fe 
ìt for West COS “economi g 
acle, Jt would be the Volksw4e- 
tle. Since the start of produc, 
years ago, 18 million copies 9 i 
elegant rear-engine car desig™ 
Ferdinand Porsche have 
round the world; yet now the 
Joyride with the Beetle ap 
ve stalled, y thorough 


o a temporary halt. 
ese: of Volkswagen- 
have slumped 21.6% so far 
and officials openly predict 
any in 1974 will suffer the 
loss in its history. (Profits 
$40 million; at their peak 
totaled $151 million.) Last 
agen closed down most of 
plants and gave 45,000 
eek furlough with par- 


is ear, 
tthe comP 
“i full-year 
" 1973 were 
n 1966 they 
«week Volksw 
Sis West German 
workers & two-W 
a any spokesmen cite rising 
s as the principal cause of Volks- 


and 


: eases O 
tin gic 


301 million in material and 
and f os Moreover, the oil crisis 
fhosleft alingering reluctance on the part 
IB chaf many consumers to buy new cars, 
bes the gas-efficient, economy Beetle. 
Hammering Away. A bigger fac- 
r, however, is that the Beetle is not 
bout heeconomy car it once was. Largely be- 
“aI Hause of repeated devaluations of the 
nent its dollar and upward revaluations of 
ob cafhe German mark, the price of Volks- 
lack tWagens in the past 18 months rose 30% 
dentis the U.S., a market that accounts for 
ind Wine-third of all Beetle sales worldwide. 
n aihn port-of-entry price of a Super Bee- 
teliklle in the U.S., without options or ac- 
" tessories, is $2,849, compared with a 
be ashasic $2,442 for a similarly stripped- 
à atédown Ford Pinto. It is a fact that U.S. 
ATy Sind Japanese competitors have been 
J. Hiuick to exploit—Ford TV ads. for in- 
an &ylance, hammer away at price compar- 
| whalgons between the Super Beetle and the 
he StPinto—and during the first quarter this 
io hatvear U.S. sales of Volkswagens plum- 
ears. meted 2866. 
etum Even in Europe, Volkswagen is 
tin bneeting increasingly stiff competition 
on, “Fom small-car competitors like Simca 
nd, nd Opel, and this year's sales in West 
igli3ermany have dropped 18%. Despite 
menthe high price of fuel, Volkswagen has 
þlainiven been losing a good-share of its mar- 
m 1 tothe much thirstier Mercedes-Benz, 
ore ee sung tosome VW officials that the 
lec eS Beetle configuration may have 
mom Outlived its attractiveness. As a 
Prime's the company that once turned a 
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n Introducing a whole new 
array of cars. 

The man in charge of this transfor- 
mation is Rudolf Leiding, 59, a onetime 
repair-shop manager who became chair- 
man of Volkswagenwerk three years 
ago. Though 5,500 Beetles had contin- 
ued rolling off the assembly lines each 
day until last week’s shutdown. Leiding 
has been gradually shifting some of 
Volkswagen’s eggs out of the Beetle bas- 
ket. Volkswagen's subsidiary, Audi NSU 
Auto Union AG, formed in 1969, now 
offers medium-priced and expensive (up 
to $5,360) sedans, most notably the Audi 
80, called the Fox in the U.S., Sales of 
these cars are rising faster than anything 
else the company makes. Last August, 
Volkswagen introduced the Passat. a 
conventional-shaped, water-cooled se- 
dan. Renamed the Dasher for the Amer- 
ican market, 9.273 have already been 
sold in the U.S. this year. A four-seat 
sports coupé dubbed the Scirocco debut- 
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SWAGEN SCIROCCO SCHEDULED TO BE INTRODUCED IN U.S. SOON 


nd will 
appear in the U.S. i 


Will the Beetle disappear? Company 
spokesmen have repeatedly denied any 
intention of ceasing production altogeth- 
er. But they are gearing up for produc- 
tion of a front-engine, water-cooled car 
called the Golf. Featuring lower horse- 
power than the current lowest-powered 
Beetle and a lower price, the Golf seems 
aimed at the very economy-car market 
created by the Beetle two decades ago. 


POLLUTION 


The Classic Case 


The basic issues could not be simpler 
—even though they have taken 8% 
months, more than 800 official exhibits 
and 18,500 pages of court testimony to 
spell out. Indeed, the federal court suit 
against Reserve Mining Co. has become 
the classic pollution case because it 
poses so sharply the questions of wheth- 
er or not damage to a region's environ- 
ment is worse than damage to the same 
region's economy, and of who should 
pay for cleaning up pollution. Ten plain- 
tiffs, including the Federal Government 
and the states of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, want a Reserve plant 
to stop discharging what they regard as 
harmful emissions into the air and Lake 
Superior. In reply, Reserve says that the 
emissions pose no danger to public 
health, that to stop them it would have 
to close down, and that if the govern- 
ments are so anxious for a cleanup, they 
should pay for it. 

Back to Court. Two weeks ago, the 
case seemed resolved, but the solution 
was short-lived. Federal District Court 
Judge Miles Lord, who has a reputation 
for being tough but fair, abruptly or- 
dered the company to stop its discharges 
—period. But last week Reserve's law- 
yers, arguing that the action would cause 
"irreparable damage" to the company 
and the local economy, won a stay of 
that order. Result: what is already the 
longest environmental trial in U.S. his- 
tory will go back to the courts. 

Reserve Mining, which is owned 
jointly by Armco Steel and Republic 
Steel, produces 15% of the U.S.'s iron 
ore. It mines taconite around Babbitt, 
Minn., then ships the flintlike rock 50 
miles to Silver Bay, on the shores of Lake 
Superior. There the iron content of the 
taconite is extracted, and the wastes, or 
“tailings,” are dumped into the water. 
Any time that Reserve is attacked for 
polluting the lake—and the attacks have 
been continuous since 1967—it says that 
it might have to close the plant if or- 


dered to stop. That would wreak eco- ~ 


nomic havoc, since the company em- - 
ploys 3,100 workers in the area, or at 
least 90° of the local work force. But - 
in February 1972, the U.S. Justice De- 
partment decided to sue for a cleanup 


anyway. The trial began last summer. 


The Key issue became public health. 
e bers had been vered in 


- sho 


gested or 

been detecte 

Silver Bay plant—asbestos can cause 
cancer. 

The ideal solution would be for Re- 
serve Mining to dispose of its wastes on 
land. But company officials testified that 
Reserve had no plan for land disposal, 
and would need time to prepare one. 
The executives also rejected a Govern- 
ment proposal that Reserve move its en- 
tire Silver Bay operation to Babbitt. Such 
a move would cost $187 million, said fed- 
eral officials. Reserve promptly upped 
the estimate to $575 million, a figure that 
Judge Lord scrutinized and then brand- 
ed as “blatantly inflated." On March 1, 
an Armco executive admitted that Re- 
serve Mining had in fact prepared four 
or five on-land disposal plans. The judge 
was aghast.: He charged the company 


"with deliberately stalling the trial in the . 


hope of getting the Government to step 
in and pay for the cleanup. ` 

Political Influence. Two weeks ago, 
the trial hit its emotional peak when 
Minnesota Deputy Attorney General 

- Byron Starns read notes that supposedly 
were made during a Reserve board 
meeting in 1971. The notes, purportedly 
written by Armco Steel Vice President 
Harry Holiday Jr., indicated that Re- 
serve and its parent companies had tried 
to use their political influence in Minne- 
sota and Washington to keep the case 
out of court. Judge Lord was shocked. “If 
what is represented in this document is 
taking place every day in the lives of the 
corporations of our country,” he said, 
“then I fear for our country.” 

Lord left no doubt that his decision 
would be based on Reserve Mining’s 
willingness to clean up its operations. 

- On the trial’s final day, Reserve Chair- 
X man C. William Verity said that the 
company would build a $172 million on- 
land disposal system— provided it got 
federal financial assistance. Lord called 
his proposal "absurd." He ordered "an 
- immediate curtailment of the discharg- 
es.” In order to comply, the company 
really did briefly shut down its Silver 
Bay plant. 
. The court's decision dismayed Re- 
. serve's employees and their families but 
was widely praised elsewhere. Reserve 
Mining lost no time in obtaining a stay 
om an emergency panel of three cir- 
cuit court judges who convened at night 
ound a dining table in a restaurant in 
pringfield, Mo. Later this month the 
appellate court will hear the com- 
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A Loan in Siberia 


For nearly a decade, Japan and the 
Soviet Union have been mired in des- 
ultory negotiations over joint develop- 
ment of the vast natural resources of Si- 
beria. The Japanese need the oil, natural 
gas, coal and timber that the Russians 
offer and have plenty of hard currency 
to invest in extracting it. The Soviets 
need the cash, and Russian leaders from 
the time of the czars have been eager to 
develop that frozen wilderness. But the 
two parties have differed on just about 
every detail, from interest rates to what 
should be developed first. 

Last week the odd couple finally 
agreed to agree—maybe. Japan will lend 
$1.05 billion to the Soviet Union so that 
work can begin on three major projects: 
mining coal in southern Yakutia, pros- 
pecting for natural gas in northern Ya- 
kutia, and harvesting timber in the So- 
viet Far East. The Russians will repay 
the loan in hard currency at 6.375% in- 
terest over the next 16 years. Four-fifths 
of the loan must be used by the Soviets 
to purchase Japanese mining and lum- 
bering equipment. Once the projects get 
rolling, the Soviet Union will supply Ja- 
pan with coal at prevailing world mar- 
ket prices and timber and natural gas. 

As that description might indicate 
Japan's future in Siberia is still so un- 
certain that many diplomats wonder if 
last week's deal will come off at all. 
As recently as this month an agree- 
ment looked more unlikely than ever 
The Japanese have stipulated that two 
interested U.S. firms, Occidental Pe- 
troleum and El Paso Natural Gas, be 
brought into the gas exploration ven- 
ture because of their expertise in that 
activity, and that the U.S. put up an 
equal amount of money for the ven- 
ture. The Soviets are amenable, but Con- 
gress lately has been opposed to grant- 
ing the Export-Import Bank credits 
necessary for U.S. participation. Some 
legislators object to Soviet treatment of 
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puc 
the Soviets at low interest when Assltics 
ican businessmen must pay 10)4%Pandi 
more on bank loans is politically # ' 
attractive, to put it mildly. piled 
Still another potential hitch isi?" tc 
fact that the Soviets last month atavlic 
doned their plan for an east-Siberiat? d pla 
and gas pipeline and instead plana’, No 
road that would run roughly parallee 
the Chinese border some 250 105% 
miles inside Soviet territory. Among! 
er things, it would carry Siberian t 
ports for export to Japan. The Chh 
are probably worried by the idea Mes 
railroad, which also could be used mas 
Iy troops and arms. Japanese relates 
with China have been improving? 
ly, and Premier Kakuei Tanaka? 
likely to do anything to jeopardit T 
budding friendship. | 
. Mired in Mud. Japanese and 
viet representatives have until ? 
ber to work out final details on the MN 
ventures. Late last week the cot |^ 


| s 
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ect was settled, and early agree 
the timber venture appeared Jikel 
everything hinges on getting i " 
deal, with U.S. participation. $9" 
too. If that can be done, the Soviet; 
Start receiving Japanese mining am 
esting machinery by September i 
nan timber could start moving M A 
as early as this fall, coal by 1979? 
ural gas some time in the 1980 
earliest. If the Sept. 
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he Ideal Celtic ee 
i León were alive y, 
| If Codd exactly where to find 
| m tain of Youth: in Boston Gar- 
Future the por there last week that Celtic 
il & oden: Ly John Havlicek, a venerable 34, 


al fora shot, almost singlehanded, the 
b. 


Knicks OU 3 
D unstoppable, averaging 30 
AKHA Ats and 41 minutes of playing time 
WU me in the Celtics’ 4-1 annihilation 
ihe Knicks. For the Celtics, their re- 
lard was a trip to Milwaukee to play 


ihe Bucks and a chance to win their first 
thampionship since the last Celtic dy- 


hasty ended in 1970. Ze 
-- i When the Celtics won the title in 


1969, Havlicek was already a seventh- 
Near pro. He was a leading scorer in the 


^ WBA. and the top point producer for 
y Vieston. He had all the credentials of a 
) liperstar; on any other team he would 


N 


jave been one. In Boston there were ob- 
acl. Namely: Bill Russell and Sam 
pnes, both fixtures of Red Auerbach's 
n-year domination of the league. 
| No Sweat. Today Havlicek is still 
(leading scorer in the league and Bos- 
pns most prolific shooter- This time, 
ough, “Hondo” Havlicek is the undis- 
bs star. He showed why against the 
— ‘nicks. In the fourth game, which the 
n Anvtltics needed to win to take a com- 
0% handing 3-1 lead, Havlicek played all 
sally ùt three minutes, scored 36 points, 
alled a critical final play, then execut- 
ch is it to ice the game. In the fifth game, 
th atdavlicek led the scoring with 33 points 
eria played all 48 minutes. ; 
anaf Not bad for a twelve-year player. 
arall 
Q to 
ong 
jan d 
; Chin 
idea ie 
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Red Auerbach, now the Celtics’ general 
manager, puts it this way: “John Havli- 
cek is what I always thought a Celtic 
should be.” Indeed, in play and person- 
ality Havlicek is the classic team per- 
former. On the caurt he seems tireless. 
“He is in perfect physical shape,” says 
Auerbach. “The man doesn’t sweat.” 
With his limitless energy, Havlicek, a 
forward who will play guard when the 
Celtics want extra height on the court, 
often leads the famous Celtic fast break, 
racing downcourt to drive on the basket, 
shoot from outside or, more often, pass 
the ball to a teammate. Though Havli- 
cek has uncanny aim with his passes and 
shots, his style is anything but flashy. 
“He takes charge in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way." says Auerbach. “I didn't think 
he'd be able to fill Russell's shoes: when 
the big man left, but of course he has." 
Says Havlicek: “The Celtics have always 
had an older person to try to pass along 
some of the team philosophy. I’ve 
learned to fill that role to a certain 
extent." 

Though his annual salary tops $200,- 
000, Havlicek lives modestly with his 
wife and two young children in a middle- 
class suburb outside Boston. In the off- 
season, théy move to an unpretentious 
home in Columbus, Ohio, about 100 
miles west of the small town of Lansing 
where Havlicek grew up. When his play- 
ing career ends, Havlicek hopes, "there 
may bea chance for me to do some work 
around Columbus as an assistant col- 
lege coach, but I'll concentrate on my 
housewares business there. And I’m go- 
ing to learn to ski." The way Havlicek 
is running these days, it will be some 
time before he tries the slopes. 
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Cavalry Charge 


Kentucky Derby officials would not 
be surprised if the Lone Ranger rode 
up this week to get Silver a special dis- 
pensation to race the three-year-olds in 
Saturday's Run for the Roses. Everyone 
else with a horse seems to want a slot 
in the starting gate this year. At last 
count there were about 35 horses head- 
ed for Churchill Downs—far more than 
the track can or cares to accommodate. 
particularly for the 100th running of the 
race. 

The stampede to Louisville started 
because no clear favorite for the Derby 
turned up on the winter racing circuit. 
Of 32 pre-Derby tests for three-year-olds 
run by late April, 27 were won: by dif- 
ferent horses. Hence many owners are 
willing to put up the necessary $7,600 
in Derby entry and starting fees in the 
hope of getting lucky. 

Official Shivers. Protagonist, last 
year's two-year-old champion and ear- 
ly Derby favorite, had not won a race 
since November going into last Satur- 
day's Stepping Stone Purse at Churchill 
Downs. Agitate took the California Der- 
by two weeks ago, but could not finish 
better than third at the Santa Anita Der- 
by several weeks earlier. When there 
seemed to be a chance to narrow down 
the Derby field in the Wood Memorial 
in New York in mid-April. that race 
had to be split into two sections to han- 
dle the overflow of entrants. One win- 
ner, Rube the Great, is considered a 
strong Derby contender, but the other, 
Flip Sal, is largely untested. The only 
horse to show solid promise thus far is 
Judger, winner of the Florida Derby and 
the Blue Grass Stakes with come-from- 
behind spurts down the homestretch. 

After 99 years of single blessedness, 
the prospect of running two sections at 
tradition-steeped Churchill Downs gives 
race officials the shivers. To avoid a dou- 
ble Derby, officials are ready to try ev- 
erything from friendly persuasion with 
trainers and owners to imposing severe 
veterinarian inspections that would bar 
all but the soundest horses. That and 
ether measures were under consider- 
ation last week in order to hold the 
field to 26, the maximum the track can 
handle. 

But even if the race is limited to 26 
horses, the Derby could be an untamed 
affair. Lucien Laurin, trainer of the last 
two Derby winners, Secretariat and 
Riva Ridge, says that 26 horses bolting 
from the gate would be "a cavalry 

charge," with so much bumping and jos- 
ting that many horses would be 
knocked off stride before reaching the 
first turn. Laurin himself has decided 
not to enter Secretarias half brother 
Capital Asset, an embarrassing relative 
which finished last in the Wood. Mean- 
while, everyone else's horse van keeps 


The Big Wheel 


To passengers on San Francisco's 
“Muni” (Municipal Railway) system, 
the two new vehicles will look—and ride 


—like ordinary electric trolley-buses. - 


But when they begin rolling up and 
down the city’s hills next year, trans- 
portation engineers everywhere will be 
eagerly watching their progress. The 
test vehicles will be pushed along part 
of their routes by a spinning flywheel. 

Among the most ancient of me- 
chanical devices, the flywheel works 
on a simple principle: a rapidly spin- 
ning weighted wheel serves as a highly 
useful reservoir of energy. It has been 
put to work ina wide variety of ways. 
As a potter’s wheel, it smooths out mo- 
tion between movements of the foot 
pedal. On the crankshaft of an auto en- 
gine, it prevents uneven rotation that 
would result from piston strokes. But it 
is only recently that engineers looking 
for less polluting means of trans- 
portation have begun to give serious 
thought to tapping the whirling fly- 
wheel's energy. 

The Electrogyro. Swiss designers 
pointed the way in the 1950s with a fly- 
wheel-powered bus called the Electro- 
gyro, which operated in Europe and 
Africa for a number of years. To start 
up, the bus drew electricity from over- 
head wires to drive a combination 
motor-generator attached to a 3,300- 
Ib. steel flywheel under the floor of the 
vehicle. When the motor had the fly- 
wheel turning at a speed of 3,000 r.p.m., 
the driver would break contact with 
the overhead wires. At this point, the 
motor would become a generator pow- 


Trolleys draw current from — 
overhead lines to run both 
the flywheel motor and 

the drive motor. 


Jonger if its 
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ered by the heavy flywheel, which would 
be kept spinning by its own inertia. Elec- 
tricity from the generator would then 
turn a conventional drive motor at- 
tached to the rear wheels. Electrogyros 
could not travel more than three-quar- 
ters of a mile before the flywheel had 
to be spun up again, and eventually 
they were abandoned as impractical. : 

A flywheel can be kept rotating 
weight or its initial rate of 
spin—or both—is increased. Trouble is, 
top speed is limited by the strength of 
the flywheel’s material. Had the Elec- 
trogyro's wheel been spun much faster 
centrifugal force would have ripped il 
apart. In the vehicles being equipped 
by Lockheed for San Francisco, the fly- 
wheels will be revved up to 12,000 r.p.m. 
—fast enough to drive a fully loaded 
trolley-bus (80 passengers) for six miles. 
To keep such fast-moving machinery 
in one piece, say Lockheed engineers, 
they will use new high-strength steels 
originally developed for spacecraft and 
new designs that concentrate the mass 
ofthe wheel close to the center. 

As in the original Swiss system, the 
flywheel (housed in a vacuum chamber 
to reduce friction from the air) will be 
used to produce electricity for the ve- 
hicle’s 150-h.p. motor rather than to 
drive the wheels directly. If the fly- 
wheel's speed drops below its normal op- 
erational minimum (6,000 r.p.m.), the 
motor can be operated on power from 
overhead electric lines. Simultaneously, 
this power source—or in the future, un- 
derground transformers—can also be 
used to spin up the flywheel again. 

Lockheed engineers have incorpo- 
rated a new twist: regenerative brak- 


“Trolleys in place 


Trolleys retracted 


Going downhill with trolleys retracted, 
drive motor becomes generator driven 
by wheels, providing current to 
increase flywheel spin. 


Drive motor/ generator 


With trolleys retracted, 
spinning flywheel's stored 
energy generates current 
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molecular devices that will S2 


ing. When the driver applies the B 
on San Francisco's steep hills, M 
switching will also turn the anc 
tor into a generator. In that Ee | 
will act as a drag, helping to si 3 
trolley, much as an auto engine! | 
while the car Is coasting down, 
gear. At the same time, it will be 
viding power for the flywheel’s 
ator-motor. With this system, two. 
of the energy needed to get up th 
should be recouped on the run dowi 


Mini-Mini Componen | 


It once took half a dozen ory | 
vacuum tubes, crammed into a jy 
cabinet, to make an ordinary hougg 
radio. Today, postage-stamp-size 4 fae 
tronic “chips,” or integrated cir E 
contain all the parts needed for 
more complex electronic devices m 
ing from pocket calculators to my 
guidance systems. But even these, fi 
acles of miniaturization may look; 
gantuan alongside the circuitry off 
future. Scientists are now talking he 
turning individual molecules into d | 
tronic components. 

To achieve this feat, Chemisis 4 
Aviram of IBM's Thomas J. Wa 
Research Center and Mark A. Ra 
of New York University propose m [95 
ing use of a well-known character P 
of the molecule: the higher the "wg 
ing energy” that holds it together: 
less likely it is to lose electrons.! 
chemists recently told the Amt 
Physical Society that two or mores 
molecules with a large enough differ f 
in binding energies might be comti 
into one large molecule that could] 
form electronic functions. e 

For a start, they are trying tom 
a rectifier, a simple device for p 
ing the periodically reversing UT 
electrons in alternating current " 
into the one-way flow of direct lf 
(DC). Like the cathode in ordinal) | 


uum tubes, one end of the molecul/] 


because it would be made out of?! 
ecule that had a lower binding 6^ 
The other end, carrying a hight! 
ing energy, would serve as an". 
or electron acceptor. Thus, if” 
ternal alternating voltage were 3P 
the large molecule would act 45° 
Ufier. It would allow electrons "i 
in only one direction, from do^ 
to acceptor. SA 
Achieving the precise spac" 
tween donor and acceptor P^ 
avoid the molecular version 0 
Circuit may be difficult, AVI". 
Ratner admit. But, adds IBM Py 
Philip Seiden, chemists are A 
skilled at manipulating mor 
structure and might be able ^. 
x 
the chores of : 
: p. ME z 47] 
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Life Saver 


ae the tropical and subtropical countries where leprosy is prevalent, 

hemes and fear about it are as crippling as the disease itself. But 
^ igerian boy was lucky. An experienced health worker observed 

by Sod Symptoms of leprosy on him and arranged to have him treated 

qm government doctor who was sponsored by a UNICEF-supported 
oject to combat and control leprosy in West Africa. 
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Rise of the Savage 


HITLER 
by JOACHIM C. FEST 

Translated by RICHARD and 

CLARA WINSTON. 844 pages. Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. $15. 


*One of Hitler's crimes still contin- 
ues,” a publisher recently complained 
“Every year we have to wade through 
another biography about him!" Year af- 
ter year the Hitler Welle, or "Hitler 
Wave,” sweeps from Europe to the U.S., 
bearing book after book by aides and 
generals, resisters .and reconstructed 
Nazis. Just as the jaded reader is about 
to shout “Hitler, go home!" along comes 
a study like this one. Massive, yet grace- 
fully written, it is the best single vol- 
ume available on the tortuous life and 
savage reign of Adolf Hitler. 

Fest, 47,.an editor of the daily 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, grew 
up in Hitler’s Germany, was drafted at 
15 and captured by American troops at 
Remagen Bridge. Inevitably, his book 
covers little new ground. But he tells the 
Hitler story as no non-German could: 
dispassionately, but from the inside. 
When he blames the German people for 
Hitler, as he does, the charge rings true. 

Fest weaves a judicious path through 
the mountain of raw materials that con- 
front any biographer of Hitler. The book 
is crammed with pertinent quotes and 
facts. The author has a nice eye for the 
single sentence that ties together a skein 
of reasoning. Discussing how Hitler 
stirred the masses while retaining a cer- 
tain messianic remoteness, Fest cites the 
dictator’s response to a solicitous wom- 
an: “Yes, I am very lonely, but children 
and music comfort me." 

Role Playing. Such self-conscious 
role playing was the very fabric of Hit- 
ler's life, says Fest. The book, not sur- 
prisingly, often presents the Führer in 
the ebb and flow of rich personal melo- 
drama. Early on, the reader meets the 
“idling student, promenading in Linz 
with his cane and kid gloves," and the 
proud, self-pitying, angry young would- 
be artist in Vienna, suing his dealer Over 
an imagined embezzlement. After the 
abortive beer-hall putsch in Munich in 
1923, Hitler scurries to safety—and to 
despairing Hamletesque thoughts of sui- 
cide. After he had won the Reich chan- 
cellorship a decade later, he posed as 
the “lonely wanderer out of nothing- 
ness” who had come to power. Finally 
there was the “imitation Wagneria 

ae : Í n 
end” in a bunker in burning Berlin, 

In the book’s best chapter, “View 
ofan Unperson," Fest explores the ways 
in which Hitler's own mesmerizing pub- 
n pectacles—especially sthe death- 

y memorials to Nazi martyrs 
~ were grand variations of the Wagner 
Operas he admired so much. Indeed 
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fearful about being caught offsta AT 
off guard: he covered his mouth eer 
he laughed. "He had scarcely any logic 
staged relationships," Writes rous! 
“Everyone was either an extra oy grou 
instrument. . facto! 
Fest punctuates his Chronoly Such ! 
drama with a kind of intermission “ence 
terpolations," he calls them—i y tions, 
he examines such historical topig lance 
the “great dread" that afflicted from 
mans during the chaotic Weimar ‘comic 
Hitlers foolish and criminal rush ; long 4 
war (“War is life,” he said), ang for €Y 
Führers relationship to the forces noL € 
German history. The author rejecs, 
line of thought that explains Hitlers 
tracing the Führer's philosophical; 
tecedents back through centuries off 
tonic mysticism and  blood-di 
sense of divine mission. He also rej 
the simple-minded apologists who 
Hitler as a modern political excresce 
that somehow grew, cancerously, u 
an unwilling German civilization. } 
ler, insists Fest, was simply in the rj 
place at the right time. His frustrati 
mirrored those of the defeated nali 
His anti-Semitism hardened ani? 
cused a disease that was then alni 
pandemic among his bitter, nationali; k 
countrymen. His vision of a "new t /eifi 
der, disciplined and majestically p 
tional, had in fact just the nostd 
touch that Germans would responi 
amid the social and moral chaos ofi 
Weimar Republic. lis 
Mad Artist. Fest's Hitler is less! 
traditional devil than the mad af 
—close to but much deadlier than 
maniacal globe juggler in Charlie C 
lins The Great Dictator. Hitler so 
power not for power's sake, Fest alg 
but to accomplish his own grandios 
sion of reordering the world. He tri/0SIAN 
like a messiah: he became a vegeta 
for instance, not on principle bY 
cheat the early death he expected! he 
thus gain more time for his mission: Th 
His virtually lifelong refusal to" e 
a wife was transformed into an al Ii ap) 
wedded passion for the crowd. Fes!*by jos, 
Scribes to the idea that Hitler's SP^246 pa 
es were a conscious wooing of the ™ 
es—to the point of emotional of, In 
The adoration of the crowd in Sah B 
would send the Führer into rap gence 
What would my life be without ^2 3m t 
you!” he once shouted at a meeting P^Tisn 
a rock star stirring up his fans. bi The 
Without a crowd to please, he ofen ran 
Into the kind of moody Jassitud® jr esf 
sometimes plagues out-of-work 4i S Pr 
At Berchtesgaden, to the utter bo” the | 
: , re f Nar be 
of his staff, he would show favorit? 
les (among them Gone with thé © jo 
Over and over again. px. 
Despite such lapses into "^ 
Fest concludes that Hitler was 
of incredibly strong will. "He mî 
tory with a highhandedness th?! Brin 
rin his own days seemed anacht0™ aes 
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He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably | 
| ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. | 
So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls | 
she was brought to one of our CI homes for care. | 
| For $12 a month, you can help us save such a child. | 
Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food, | 
| education, warm clothes. And hope. | 
| But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, | 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, | 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. | 
| I wish to “adopt” a boy Ogirl Din— —— ca SEES 
Name of Country. | 

I will pay $12 a month ($144 a vear, U.S. dollars). En- | 

| closedis my gift for (a full year the first month. Please | 

send me the child's name, story, address and picture. I | 
| understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I | 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 

OI cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $—. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


OI am interested and would like more details. 


| 

| Name 
| Address 
| 

| 

| 


City State Zip e 
You can “adopt” a child from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle 
East, U.S.A.— Appalachian or American Indian children. (Or any 


child of greatest need.) Gifts are U.S. income tax deductible. 
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gentlemanly undistinguished degree 
from Cambridge, Adams has also served 
in Viet Nam as an Army officer with a 
certain detached distaste. Both he and 
his wife Marjorie, a diplomat's daugh- 
ter from north-central New Jersey's 
horsy country, wear their status with the 
proper casual confidence. For Adams, 
at least, this confidence is rudely shak- 
en when he takes his family for an ex- 
tended stay at the Rufus Arms, “the least 
pretentious and most expensive hotel in 
Lawnsmere,” a pseudonymous Surrey 
town only a Timies-crossword-puzzle by 
train from London. As Mark tells it in 
a sadder-but-wiser voice, the plan was 
to stash his family in the countryside 
while he commuted to the city to re- 
search a book about Sir Gordon Sand- 
stone, a hero of the Boer War. 

Ugly American. It isan unpressing. 
genteel project that barely disguises the 
truth: Adams does not know where his 
life is going, and he does not much care 
for anything. It is a truth that is all the 
more painful because he is forced to face 
it by a man whom he feels is his infe- 
rior in every way. Frederick Giles of 
Winnebago Terrace, Ill, graduate of 
Kansas State and World War II veter- 
an who wears an American flag tie clasp, 
is also staying at the Rufus Arms. He 
would be everyone's idea of a silent 
American, except that he spends his eve- 
nings at the hotel bar drinking heavily, 
flapping his right-wing opinions wildly 
and baiting Adams about his own tepid 
liberalism. 

Adams, whose natural reaction is to 
be politely condescending, grossly un- 
derestimates Giles. Though Giles makes 
a fool of himself in public, he works 
stealthily behind the lines by befriending 
Marjorie and the children. While Ad- 
ams is off researching and occasionally 
sharing the girl friend of an old Cam- 
bridge classmate, Giles and Marjorie be- 
come quite chummy. Just how far they 
go is kept calculatedly unclear by the au- 
thor at the book's climax. In doing so, 
Bunting underscores the point that for 
Adams to be cuckolded by a social in- 
ferior is bad enough, but not to be sure 
may be even worse. 

Josiah Bunting, a former Rhodes 
scholar, taught history at West Point un- 
til he resigned a major's commission to 
become president of Briarcliff, a small 
college for women on New York's Hud- 
son River. He plots Mark Adams' un- 
sentimental education with the Synchro- 
nized precision of a military operation. 
In addition to this main objective, he 

also assaults a number of targets of Op- 
portunity. There are flash backs about 
upper-class courtship and wedding rit- 
uals, a peek into office politics at U.S. 
Army training bases, and a particularly 
biting set piece about affluent Connect- 
icut Episcopalians singing We Shall 
Overcome at a memorial service for Mar- 
tin Luther King. 
— Perhaps because he has had so much 
- experience packing duffel bags, Bunting 
gets a great deal into fewer than 250 
pages. He has an old-fashioned social 
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fresh wrinkle in the o 
phisticate getting burned by the rube. 


Yankee versions customarily m i 
rube goodhearted. But Adams and G1 s 
both represent a failure of what Amer 
icans like to think ofasan egalitarian so- 
ciety. Adams understated, institution- 
alized arrogance and Giles blustering, 
rude arrogance are not different in sub- 
stance, only in style. a R.Z. Sheppard 
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WAYS OF LOVING 

by BRENDAN GILL 
305 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$7.95. 


The middle-aged lover sits on the 
edge of the bed, considering. The young 
girl wants him to underwrite their new 
affair with counterfeit emotion, the play 
money of compliments, declarations, 
vows. For once in his life he refuses. 
“Truth in a relationship,” he insists to 
himself. “Surely it isa greater thing than 
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BRENDAN GILL 
The knife of kindness. 
kindness?” Greater, perhaps, 
PL both he and fees 
without saying so tha ir fling i 
P sy B So that their fling is al- 
Thus, in End of an Exceptii , 
Short Affair, the opening MO m 
well-wrought collection, Brendan. Gill 
consciously gives his game away. All the 
relationships he examines are, as his ti- 
Ue indicates, loving ones. The term is hu- 
manely extended to include not only lov. 
ers but also sexual partners, parents and 
children, employers and employees, and 
even masters and pets. In each ‘Gil 
Searches out a truth that is greater than 
Kindness. Usually it turns out to be the 
painful truth that fies, betrayal, jealou- 


Sy and sometimes violenc 
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tibly out of it. 

In The Knife, a freshly widow 
ther slips a much prayed-for knife. 
his small son’s pillow to encoura E 
in the belief that prayers can i 
swered. Then, in anguish, he M. 
that the boy is hopefully petitioni 
for the return of his dead mothe 
Something You Just Don't Do in b. 
a lawyers starchy presumption | 
friendship and honor among his f 
sets him up to be cheerfully bilkej 
the club deadbeat. In Last Thin | 
longest and most affecting piece t 
book, the indomitably optimistic al 
nocent scion of a New York bai! 
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family prevails over financial Tuin)! 
location, infidelity and the murder) 
friend by simply outlasting them, | 

All these tales share a kindrej! 
banity, as might be expected fol 
longtime contributor of fiction and d 
icism to The New Yorker. (Gill's p 
ent post there is Broadway theater, 
ic.) Many of the characters—club; 
wealthy matrons, genteel spiny) 
—could well be the literary grand; 
dren of Edith Wharton's charac’) 
Gill’s narrative voice evokes the i] 
of man who might be found in onf 
his own fictional clubs or parlor 
wryly observant uncle or older bro 
who has moved in wide enough ciri 
to be able to recount a homosexuali 
ing or an old maids’ tea party withe. 
sympathy and equanimity. i 

The result is a sort of literary à 
tom tailoring: quality goods cut al, 
traditional lines. It does not go in m 
for surprises or profundities. But ite 
very well. ®Christopher Porte! 
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Winston's rich 
satisfying taste enhances | 
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makes them linger, 
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! Don't you realize that 
a d he most sacred cow of 
© vou start printing facts and 
King Alcohol [April 22]? 
ing more misery, degrada- 
death to loved ones than 
d boozeless crime all put to- 
illremain send aud 
pino are dedicated to liquor wil 
oee Yag about it, shield it from crit- 
Eo when statistics show John Bar- 
Do be probably our most expensive 
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ackaging should carry a 
be dangerous to your health 
cause hallucination, irra- 
‘brain damage, even death,” 
to a drinker is worse than 
fiting next to a smoker any time. Not only 
þes he smell bad, but his conversation is 
ually bad also. 

|) MARY L. MCCOY 

| Sarasota, Fla. 


Ir / Your candid, unbiased description of 
affliction now reaching epidemic propor- 

fons in American society will encourage 

many problem drinkers to seek early treat- 

ment. While it is true that there is no mir- 

atle cure, alcoholics can and do stop drink- 

ing. Self-recognition of incipient alcoholism 

§animportant first step in this process. 

| Senator Hughes may be right when he 

pays the problem "is gaining on us," but en- 

htened public attention such as TIME's 

pice will accelerate progress toward 

achieving a sensible national approach to 

Fonsumption of alcoholic beverages. 

|| MORRIS E. CHAFETZ, M.D. 

I Director 

| National Institute on Alcohol 

| Abuse & Alcoholism 

i Rockville, Md. 
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excellence: the liberals who roll that stone 
of Sisyphus known as equality. In their 
search for a standard of equality. these new 
egalitarians never dare to look up. They 
seek the lowest common denominator and 
establish it as the norm so that no one, how- 
ever squalid or vulgar, need be left out of 
the American Dream. 

MARCIA LITWIN 

Kent, Conn. 


Sir / Yes, there is economic inequality, but 
as long as our national heritage, tradition 
and beliefs perpetuate the idea of "human 
equality," America will have the basic mor- 
al foundation and human understanding to 
eradicate the less important inequalities 
(e.g., economic and political). 

JOHN DIBELLA 

New York City 


Sir / We heretics who work for personal sat- 
isfaction rather than financial status will 
only survive if liberal sociologists stop try- 
ing to condemn all Americans to their def- 
inition of equality at our expense. 

LOIS M. FREY 

Johnson, Vt. 


Locker-Room Language 


Sir / Reading "Why Those Tapes Were 
Made” [April 22] gave me a warm feeling. 
It is comforting to know that the President 
like everyone else harbors a bitter and sav- 
age hatred for people who have angered or 
crossed him and that he is not above using 
locker-room language. Why should anyone 
find such human traits offensive? Had Har- 
ry Truman's presidential conversations 
been recorded, an asbestos tape recorder 
probably would have been required. 

LANNY R. MIDDINGS 

San Ramon, Calif. 


Sir/If in fact Nixon is innocent of all 
wrongdoing in Watergate, he must prove his 
case by making SUBhé all relevant tapes. 
But for the public to hear such "locker- 
room language" by a President would de- 
grade the presidency, and that is unthink- 
able for Nixon. 

RUSSELL JONES 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sir / Speaking of salty presidential lan- 
guage, one recalls when John Kennedy re- 
ferred to the Prime Minister of Canada as 
an s.o.b. 

(MRS.) CEIL ALLEN 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
=“T couldn't have called him an s.o.b. I 
didn’t know he was one—at that time" was 
President. Kennedy's comment when he 
heard of Prime Minister Diefenbaker's ac- 
cusation, according to Biographer Theo- 
dore C. Sorensen. 


Justice for Progress 


Sir / Until President Ferdinand Marcos 
taxed the Catholic schools [April 15]. I 
shared many citizens’ confidence that the 
Philippines had become a young republic 
on the march to progress. Now that Mar- 
cos has broken the four-century-old tradi- 
tion of tax-exempting church properties, he 
will have to render financial support to these 
schools. Justice requires it. — 

The majority of Philippine youth ed- 
ucated in such schools render service to the 
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clergy who were impatient at the way a few 
freedoms were being sacrificed to the na- 
tional economy through martial law. But I 
still do not see any wisdom in exacting re- 
venge on the whole church. 

PETER C. FERRER 

Tokyo 


Prerequisite for Peace 


Sir / Qiryat Shemona [April 22] is another 
senseless page in the bloody history of the 
Middle East. The present Arab govern- 
ments may at last be willing to officially ac- 
cept the existence and territorial integrity 
of the state of Israel. But not until they stop 
harboring, condoning and supporting the 
terrorists morally and financially. not until 
they start treating them for what they are 
—common criminals—can there ever be a 
true and lasting peace in the area. 

HELEN AMINOFF 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir / One wonders how long it will be be- 
fore Israel sees the wisdom of withdrawing 
behind its pre-1967 borders and accepting 
the Arabs' willingness to recognize Israel's 
right to exist. The recent war showed that 
the Arabs are closing the technological gap: 
with their superior numbers and Soviet aid, 
they pose a growing threat. Another war 
may prove to be a total catastrophe tor Is- 
rael. And how much longer should the U.S. 
support an intransigent client in an area that 
must be defused? 

MELVIN W. MANSUR 

Groton, Mass. 


Reportorial Offenses 


Sir / While I am sickened by the conduct 
of those responsible for Watergate, after 
reading about Reporters Woodward and 
Bernstein [April 22]. Lam almost as disgust- 
ed by the cloak-and-dagger conduct of the 
two Washington Post reporters. 

A reporter signaling with a Hower pot 
containing a red flag, meetings in an under- 
ground garage at 2 a.m. and the code name 
“Deep Throat” are typical examples of the 
techniques that led to false accusations 
based on triple hearsay. trial by the press in- 
stead of by jury. and criticism of the press 
even by those who feel that the President is 
guilty of numerous criminal offenses. It is 
inexcusable for reporters, even in desper- 
ation, to attempt to obtain secret informa- 
üon from grand jurors. 

When members of the press realize 
that they; like the President, are not above 
the law, perhaps the cries of irresponsible 
journalism will cease. 

LEONARD M. CAPUTO 

Shreveport, La. 


A Grander Canal 


Sir / Your book review “Big Ditch” [April 
8] calls the Erie Canal "the world's long- 
est." The longest by far and most arduous- 
ly built canal in the world at the time of the 
Erie’s construction was (and still is) the 
Grand Canal ef China. Over 1,000 miles 
long. it links the Yangtze with the Yellow 
River. tying central China to the north. Con- 
stantly maintained and still very much in 
use since its construction under the Sui Em- 
peror Yang-ti in the early 7th century A.D., 
the Grand dwarfs the Erie in every conceiv- 
able aspect. 

NATHAN STURMAN 

Philadelphia 
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Aboard Dr. Henry's Shuttle 


Algiers to Alexandria to Jerusalem 
to Damascus, then back to Alexandria 
to Amman to Jerusalem to Damascus. 
Only one airplane flies that kind of Mid- 
die East shuttle: Air Force Two, with 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
aboard. Last week and this week, the 
blue and white Boeing 707 was once 
again flying its circular itinerary as Kis- 
singer attempted to work out disengage- 
ment between Israel and Syria. This 
time. it was not a smooth flight. 

Egyptians dubbed Kissinger "the 
magician" after he piloted a similar 
shuttle to a disengagement agreement 
between their forces and Israel's last 
January—and they were certain that he 
could do it with Syria and Israel. In Al- 
exandria, where the weather was cool- 
er than in Cairo, Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat received Kissinger and 
told newsmen that “my friend, Dr. Hen- 
ry' would get his agreement. Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy effusively esti- 
mated the chances at 80%. But others 
were not so sure, least of all the Kis- 
singer party. “The two positions are still 
far apart," said one high U.S. official. 
In Damascus, students marched in a 
May Day parade carrying banners that 
read "We reject all peaceful settlements" 
and "Kissinger is a cheap American 
Jewish conspirator." In Jerusalem, wait- 
ing to greet the Secretary, one Israeli 


commented: "The magician is returning. 
We just hope he is not bringing black 
agic. : ; 
E The principal problem facing Kis- 
singer is that the Golan Heights, the geo- 
political area he has to work with this 
time. is smaller and more difficult to 
sort out than the Sinai desert of Egypt. 
No armies are trapped there to add ur- 
gency to negotiations; rather, there are 
civilian settlers on both sides, which 
makes discussions more complicated. 
Both nations, moreover, have made 
seemingly irreconcilable demands. Syria 
insists that Israel. as a first step, return 
all of the 154-sq.-mi. “bulge” that it cap- 
tured in the October war along with por- 
tions of Syrian territory captured in 
1967, including Quneitra, the principal 
settlement of the Golan. Damascus also 
demands a timetable for the return of 
all territory it lost in the Six-Day War 
—a total of 772 sq. mi. 

Overriding Concern. Israel is pre- 
pared to give up only the bulge as an ini- 
ual step. “Quneitra is possible," says 
an Israeli negotiator, “but not in the 
first Stage. First we want to establish 
Syrian intentions.” Israel’s overriding 
concern, of course, is that the Golan 
Heights overlook vast reaches of north- 
ern Israeli territory. In the past, Syrian 
gunners have periodically raked Israeli 
kibbutzim with artillery stationed on 
se the strategic heights. For that 
| reason, Israel has established 
new settlements on the Golan 
—one more was dedicated last 
week—as a symbol of its de- 


uP) 


termination to continue to Occup 
territory. ) 
Two other uncertain elemen | 
in Kissinger's negotiations, o, 
fighting around Mount Hermon hg 
its third month. The battles Nh 
mountain began as a Syrian ue ! 
talk” ploy to keep pressure on the frie 
tiations by showing the Israelis thy fing h 
engagement would be cheaper tal M: 
tinued occupation. But the Misaler 
Hermon fighting is building in inghad 2 
and could get out of control. Israel a 
week lost five men; the week befy lire of 
were killed in one day. Kissinge, jen FH 
time also has to consider the slg th 
Union, which played no significan picket 
in the Israeli-Egyptian disengag; David 
but firmly demands a voice in this;,Stale ' 
Aware of Moscow's feeling, Kimed I 
ger prefaced his fifth Middle Egy moral 
in seven months last week with a devel I 
over in Geneva for nine hours off act 
cussions with Soviet Foreign Mjifrencl 
Andrei Gromyko. The Secretary fi ympt 
to Algiers for brief talks with Presifhip, | 
Houari Boumedienne with only amey f 
ative promise from Gromyko. The pinsett 
sians did not endorse any particuly Meeti 
ries of disengagement proposals, TiS!@° 
merely agreed, one U.S. official repltial 
ed later, “not to work against the Sted 
cept of disengagement.” fondu 
What will probably be Kissind* M 
lightest moments of the trip came kavor 
Egypt, where he touched down to “jhak 
define the framework” of the forth? Y 
ing talks. The greeting was warn? en 
the Secretary and especially for NAVIS 
Maginnes Kissinger, who was través @N8 


on a diplomatic mission with her Wer 


band for the first time. “You are id | 
Henry's family here," Sadat told ht * Sa 


à wedding gift, he presented the avg" 
a portrait of Kissinger done from p b 


py Egyptian Artist Etimad el 
ae who last week was commis- 
oa companion portrait of 


C Kissingen) one-hour flight from 
remier Golda Meir insist- 
ing Nancy Kissinger before 
siness in order to present 

omy wedding gift: two ancient Ro- 
ro s, on 


Y ine tears shed by brides over trav- 
nds. $ 
w gl Cynicism. But officially, Je- 
: Wigsalem still bristled because the ae 
! inead assented rather than abstaine 
Israg na one-sided United Nations cen- 
befor ire of Israel for raiding suspected feda- 
inger f en hiding places 1n Lebanon follow- 
he sir the massacre at Qiryat Shemona. 
ican pickets carried signs outside the King 
gag David Hotel. where the Secretary of 
his n slate was staying, attacking ` Moham- 
g, Kined Ivanovich Kissinger. This was 
said one Cabinet- 


E E action we would expect from the 
Mi krench-" To Israelis, the vote was a 
ry fe. ymptom of the new U.S.-Arab friend- 
Preship, which Kissinger is constructing, 
ly aihey fear, at Israel's expense. Another 
The plnsettling point was that last week's 
icu Meeting came at an unpropitious time. 
als pistael is still undergoing a domestic po- 
alte tical crisis resulting from the wide- 
the spread disenchantment with its leaders’ 
conduct of the Yom Kippur War. Gol- 
issine? Meir is a caretaker Premier; the 
cam labor Party's Premier-designate, Yi- 
“lhak Rabin, selected to succeed her 
ortho 0 Weeks ago, was still trying to form 
varm# Coalition government. Thus Kissin- 
NES initial discussions: involved a 
traveSllange coterie of old and new Israeli 
her tROWer wielders. They included both 
eames. Meir and Rabin, along with In- 
dhefPImation Minister Shimon Peres, who 
1e op pay lost to Rabin in the party vote 
om fe y auc and as a result will prob- 
b. nae either Defense Minister or 
En Inister in a Rabin govern- 

y œ 1 One can be formed. 
bet RIDE the first sequence in the lat- 
Eun of shuttle diplomacy in Da- 
by eee week, Kissinger was hailed 
lily the eas as “al mu allim,” liter- 
a who makes things happen. 
Though it ne not'so sure the title fit, al- 
at Dr, Te difficult to discern wheth- 
lie was me > was genuinely worried or 
ho 3 ely orchestrating results in a 
Tessive ote ie prepare for more im- 
€ shape us ater. There was already 
Ne spokesm an agreement,” admitted 
t Week’ en d aboard Air Force Two 
inp de . But he cautioned that ev- 
OW B led on how willing—or 
te lo make th th Israel and Syria 
Ecept less thar n difficult decisions to 
an they wanted. 


D twelve sim; 
? Six y War Votes on Israeli conduct since 
dabstaingg M the U.S. has cast two vetoes 
i ete ithas voted yes five times, 
'aeli EXC ees Reporoa such se- 
ain ner iiSiOns as the shooting down of a 
: the government-endorsed sky- 


S gsss commercial plane last year. 
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Cheers, Carnations and Problems 


One week after the army coup that 
ousted a dictatorship of almost half a 
century, Portugal was still in a festive, 
holiday mood, still celebrating the sud- 
den, surprising gift of freedom. At Porte- 
la Airport outside Lisbon, nearly every 
plane brought in a new group of ex- 
iles, many of whom had not been home 
for years. Red carnations, the popular 
insignia of the April 25th revolution, 
sprouted from buttonholes and blouses 
everywhere. 

Though the new ruling military jun- 
ta had feared trouble on May Day. the 
day of traditional celebration of work- 
ers’ solidarity passed without mishap. 
Car horns in the capital honked the hap- 
py rhythm of “Spin-Spin-Spinola” to 
honor the head of the junta, General 
Antonio de Spinola, 64, and 200,000 peo- 
ple jammed a soccer stadium to hear 
speeches by leftist leaders newly re- 
turned from exile. THANK YOU, ARMED 
FORCES, read one banner paraded in the 
stadium. The only somber note was the 
continued hunt for members of the old 
regime’s secret police, whose sadistic ef- 
ficiency has now made them outlaws 
throughout the country. 

Full Freedom. The first important 
exile to return was Socialist Mario 
Soares, 49, who had been jailed twelve 
times before being deported five years 
ago. Soares was met at Lisbon’s Santa 
Apolonia Railroad Station by a throng 
of 7,000, a scene that some compared 
to Lenin’s famous arrival at the Finland 
Station in 1917 after the fall of the Czar. 
The second prominent exile to come 
back was Communist Alvaro Cunhal, 
59. who had been living in Eastern Eu- 
rope for the past 14 years, after serving 
13 years in Portuguese jails. Cunhal’s 
presence was the most tangible sign so 
far that the junta is sincere when it 
promises full freedom of expression. 

Soares and Cunhal met with Spinola 
—and both indicated that they expect 
their parties to be included in the pro- 
visional government Spinola will soon 
form to guide the country until national 
elections are held within the next year. 
“The Communist Party is ready to as- 
sume its responsibility in the present po- 
litical structure,” said Cunhal. “We must 
all remain united and work with the jun-* 
ta to consolidate the gains of April 25th,” 
said Soares, who was enthusiastic after 
meeting Spinola. “What intellectual 
stature this man has,” he said. “He ac- 
cepted what was thrust upon him by 
the revolution, and he has done a great 
thing for his people.” 

In the months to come, Spinola 
may have to do even greater things if 
Portugal is to keep its new-found de- 
mocracy. Even as the cheers echoed 
through Lisbon and the ubiquitous red 
carnations were still fresh, the dark out- 
line of Portugal's multitudinous prob- 

kehren 


like a grim, surrealistic bas-relief. 

Despite their protestations of soli- 
darity, the Socialisis and the Commu- 
nists were jockeying for control of more 
leftists than anyone knew existed in Por- 
tugal. The middle-class center had yet 
to be heard from; it was apparently to- 
tally confused and alarmed by the most 
momentous week in the country’s mod- 
ern history. The right, represented by 
the storied families that own most of the 
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MAY DAY DEMONSTRATION IN LISBON 
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-land and run the economy. prudently 
sought a low profile. 

"Our company is more than 100 
years old, and we have worked under re- 
gimes different from the previous one, 
said Jorge de Mello, co-owner of the 
Companhia Uniào Fabril conglomerate 
and Portugal's leading industrialist. “I 
am confident that we can meet the chal- 
lenge of adapting to new conditions. 
After all, private businesses flourish un- 

' der socialism in Scandinavia, Britain, 
and Holland. don't they?" 

Under the dictatorship, the right 
had enjoyed such unique privileges as a 
law prohibiting strikes; as a result, Por- 
tuguese workers were the most poorly 


Echoes of the Coup 


For the past 13 years, the Portuguese have been fighting 
guerrillas in all three of their African colonies of Angola, Por- 
tuguese Guinea and Mozambique. Now, following the coup in 
Lisbon, the territories are being promised at least partial free- 
dom after nearly five centuries of Portuguese influence. TIME 
Correspondent Lee Griggs visited Mozambique last week to 


sample the reaction. His report: 


Mozambicans— black, white and brown—are still some- 
what stunned by what happened in Lisbon. The great ma- 
jority seem pleased at the pronouncements from Portugal; 
yet there is little open ebullience. The most emotional scene 
was at the grim Machava prison on the outskirts of Lourenco 
Marques. The first 554 of an estimated 12,000 prisoners locked 
up by the secret police for helping FRELIMO (Mozambique Lib- 
eration Front) were set free in a moving ceremony on May 
Day. A large crowd, including many whites, gathered to em- 
brace the released prisoners, most of whom admitted to re- 
porters that they had been FRELIMO sympathizers. Said Col- 
onel Antonio Rebelo, new head of the secret police: "Go softly. 

10 calmly. I know you are going to be good citizens. We 
trust you. You are free.” Some had been in prison so long 
that after their sudden release they had nowhere to go and 


found temporary shelter by re- 
turning to their cells. 
The debilitating guerrilla 
war continues in the northern 
half of the country. and the ir- 
regulars of FRELIMO seep stead- 
ily southward into areas where 
most of the white population of 
220,000 out of a total of 8 mil- 
lion is concentrated. Guerrillas 
attacked the railway to Rhode- 
sia for the first time this year. 
Only two weeks ago, they am- 
-bushed traffic on the main road 
linking the second city of Beira 
(pop, 400,000) with the capital 
of Lourengo Marques (pop. 700,- 
000). killing three truck drivers. 
Such events temper optimism 
with apprehension. 

Though censorship was lift- 
ed, newspaper editors continued 
for several days to submit all 
copy to the censor's office, where 
- skeleton staff bemusedly 
iped Aurorizado on every- 
. Fernando Carvalho, news 
f the Lourengo Marques 

tetas said that his pa- = 
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paid in Western Europe. How ue 
nessmen would remain silent w as = 5 
question mark. "The families will g : 
like fury, like eunuchs ina seraglio. tore 
tain their status, predicted Soares 
"They will use all manner of economic 
a litical sabotage. 

qu most immediate test for the 
Spínola regime will be whether it can 
unite the country behind a common pol- 
icy toward its three African territories 
— Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese 
Guinea. All the factions of the left want 
an immediate settlement with native 
guerrillas, while the right, supported by 
many whites in Angola and Mozam- 
bique, wants the fight against the guer- 


cists for so long." 


Lourenço Marques as a precaution, and in the end, Doi 
tos and his family flew quietly back to Lisbon. In the Aft. 
possessions of Angola and Portuguese Guinea also, the(!) 
ernors General peacefully surrendered their jobs. Noneth}: 
in all three provinces the chief guerrilla leaders have alti 
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per “is still climbing down from its enforced pro-Caetan)!, 
ture, trying to explain.to the readers why we supports) 


There had been fears that the Governor General i 
uel Pimentel Dos Santos, a hard-liner, would not accepi! 
missal by Junta Leader General Antonio Spinola, andy) 
instead declare Mozambique a white independent natio i 
Army Commander in Chief General Basto Machado s| 
company of paratroopers from the northern combat ar’, 


qualified black admi 


rillas to go on unabated. Tan 
that sparked the coup, PM he 
the Future, Spinola himsgr 
vaguely about a federation ES 
ritories. For their part, rebe] i 
all three places have vowed to 
the battle (see box). Cop 

When he took power in Fr | 
1958, Charles de Gaulle faceq ad 
with French Africa that were P à 
what Spínola faces now. But De 3 
at least had a democratic traditis 
a certain amount of stability ai N 
Spinola has neither. What he dosk 
is respect and affection from hie 
trymen—the depths of which M 
soon measure. i 
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haps it is our fault for not bringing blacks along fast en 
in government, but there are not enough qualified black? 
ple to take over. So I say, pack the northern provinces" 


nistrators, let them run that patt| 
some experience and see ilii 
can either combat the FRE), 
threat or come to terms W 
peacefully. Then, if they *) 
they can run the north I, 
Sibly, I'll gladly be governi 
them down here,” N 
d Despite the generally l 
attitude of many Mozam? 
there remains a hard cole’) 
sistance among wealthy “ 


of conversation at the LU" 
Bar ín Lourengo Marque / 
- Vorite gathering place f% ") 
businessmen, bankers. 1%" 

and planters, “I am 
| can,” the settlers declar? 


po 
ly, “not Portuguese." Sal ii 
tile executive: "I have ™ j 
against change. Change ^; 
ed, but it must be cont!” 
reason. Spinola must £e 
diers here and not sell ish 
FRELIMO. Otherwise 2ll 7, 
not just for me but for U* 4. 
majority too. What 1 59 1 
| facial, just practical." - 
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FRANCE 


Then There Were Two 


After the death of Georges Pompi- 
dou last month, a full dozen candidates 
entered the race to succeed him as Pres- 
ident. This week French voters went to 
the polls for a first-round election that 
cut the field down to two, and set the 

stage for one of the most bitter runoff 
` campaigns in French political history. 
The contenders: Socialist Leader Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, 57, who is running with 
increasing power, backed by both his 
own party and the Communists, and 
Finance Minister Valéry Giscard d'Es- 
taing. 48, the first Establishment can- 
didate to win a shot at the Elysée with- 
out the support of the Gaullist old guard. 
If the polls are to be believed, the race 
could hardly be tighter: one French fore- 
cast gave Giscard 51% of the vote and 
Mitterrand 49% in the runoff. 

This week, as expected, Mitterrand 
led his squabbling opponents on the 
right. The early projections indicated 
that he pulled about 44% of the vote 
—short of the absolute majority needed 
to win the presidency in the first round. 
Thus the main issue was who would 
come in second and thereby become 
Mitterrand's opponent in the runoff on 
May 19. Giscard, who had been draw- 
ing away in the polls from his archri- 
val, former Premier Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas, won the competition for second 
place with about 3396 of the vote; Cha- 
ban, the "official" Gaullist candidate, 
came in with roughly 15%. 

Political Pizazz. In many ways the 
most telling element of the first round 
campaign was the sharp decline and 
fall of Chaban, who had argued that 
he alone had the kind of political pi- 
zazz needed to stop Mitterrand. The 
flashy, thrice-wed former Resistance 
hero not only got the endorsement of 
the old-line Gaullists, but he ceaselessly 
flaunted it at rallies of the faithful 
around the country. Yet Chaban’s care- 
fully cultivated image of continuity with 
the past was plainly unappealing to 
many Frenchmen, who seem to want 
a change from the elitist tradition of 
De Gaulle. Although Chaban started 

out with a slight lead over Giscard in 
the polls. he was 14 points behind go- 
ing into this week’s election. 

While Chaban talked of continuity, 
Giscard and Mitterrand struck a pop- 
ular response by calling for new ap- 
proaches. Mitterrand spoke grandly. if 
vaguely, of “re-establishing justice in our 

society," while his Communist allies 
~-widely distrusted by the French mid- 
dle class—tried to keep from being 
heard at all. For the first time in years, 
the Socialists and the Communists did 
not mareh in the May Day parade in 
Paris. Giscard, ignoring the fact that he 
has served in Gaullist cabinets for nine 
fears, argued that “France needs a 
ig face in all fields, including pol- 
e will have a new generation 
War generation—and with it, 
Ba. SECO Inl 


us." Though most Frenchmen MEE 
to agree, it remained to be seen e - 
er they would choose their new faces 
from the left or the right. 
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Unmerry May Day 


When Juan Perón returned to pow- 
er last October, he vowed to go before 
Argentines every May Day to deliver a 
progress report. As the date approached 
last week, he had some notable achieve- 
ments to boast about: inflation had been 
cut from 80% to 30%, wages raised 
1396, and the nation’s pride had been 
given a boost when Washington was 
forced last month to back down from 
an order that prevented subsidiaries of 
U.S. auto companies in Argentina from 
selling cars to Cuba. But pride and pros- 
perity were only part of el Líder's prom- 
ise; Argentines also wanted to hear that 
Perón had made progress in controlling 
the political violence raging throughout 
the country. Instead, they got a rancor- 
ous demonstration of the divisions that 
could push their nation toward civil war. 

Even before he began to speak to 
the 100,000 Peronistas who had massed 
in Buenos Aires' Plaza de Mayo, battle- 
battered partisans were being passed 
over the heads of the crowd to waiting 
ambulances. Fearing such violence, 
Peron had warned ralliers not to show 
up with their factional signs. Yet left- 
ists unfurled defiant banners to make 
their presence felt. They succeeded only 
too well. Enraged rightists tore down the 
banners and attacked. 

When Perón appeared on a balco- 
ny overlooking the square, he disdain- 
fully observed the mayhem beneath him, 
abandoned his prepared text, and called 
the demonstrators “jerks.” “Today we 
see that a bunch of adolescents would 
claim more merit than those who have 
fought for 20 years,” he declared. In pro- 
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we will enter the new era that awaits 


RIGHT-WING PERONISTAS CHASE FLEEING LEFT-WING 


test, the leftists began leavin 
—closely pursued by right-win h 
nistas, who chased them dos Py 
streets, beating them with ny 
staves. The day’s toll: 90 wounded Ù 
Though he has not yet irre 

repudiated the leftists, Perón is ine | 
bly edging to the right. As increas, | 

i 


olence brings the country ever clos 
civil war, events are forcing y: 
choose. Just last week, Jorge V. Qui; 
a former judge assigned to NS 
cases, was gunned down in central 
nos Aires by leftist guerrillas Si 
Perón formally took office, 22 bys d 
men, foreign and Argentine, haye 3l 
kidnaped, mainly by leftists; 18 pl 
have been killed in political violence; 
more than twice as many have p) 
wounded; several houses and a ney) 
per have been hit by fire bombs. aj 
bank has been blown up. The cataloy} 
of horrors even includes what might) 
called a municipal coup in the tradit! 
ally leftist industrial city of Cords! 
(pop. 1 million). There police offg: 
forcibly overthrew the legally ele 
left-wing governor of the province, 

Personnel Out. As he has wi 
much of the violence, Perón lookedil 
other way, since both rightists and kd 
ists proclaim allegiance to him. Bute) 
key element in his effort to keept 
country together is continued econor] 
improvement, or at least stability, whi 
depends in no small measure on fori 
investment. Many of the kidnap vici] 
have been foreign businessmen, such? 
U.S. Exxon Executive Victor Samu) 
son, 36, who was released last week ali 
144 days of captivity and after his fin 
paid $14.2 million in ransom. Last N 
vember a U.S. Ford executive was kill, 
in an apparent kidnap attempt. Wit 
such rampant violence seemingly 


are pulling their personnel out of 4) 
gentina, and may well limit their ine) 
ments. For Perón, that is a serious th; 
one that could finally launch an ally 
campaign against the leftists. | 
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happier tomorrow—today. 


You're already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering as one of the world’s leading shipbuilders. 
And if you are like a lot of people, 

you probably think building ships is our only business. 
That’s easy to understand because ships are | 
the industrial product we are most known for, 4 
but we also have a diversified heavy industry capacity. 

Five separate divisions market every imaginable type of plant. 
Te +” & system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise is 
helping to make living better for millions of people everywhere. 
Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering — serving society 

through industrial progress. 
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- HUNGER 


Girdling the world at its equatorial 
bulge is a belt of hunger. Above it live 
the 1.4 billion inhabitants of the north- 
ern developed nations whose advanced 
industry and agriculture permit them 
the luxury of worrying about reducing 
diets instead of diet deficiencies. Below 
it are the potentially prosperous lands 
ofthe Southern Hemisphere's temperate 
zone. Along the belt live many of the 
2.5 billion citizens of the underdeveloped 
world, nearly all of them ill-fed: at least 
60% are malnourished, and 20% more 
are starving. 

Today, famine is rampant in Ethi- 
opia, the African nations of the Sahel 
(Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal 
and Upper Volta), Gambia and in ar- 
eas of Tanzania and Kenya. Near fam- 
ine also plagues Bolivia, Syria, Yemen 
and Nigeria. One poor harvest could 
bring massive hunger to India, the Su- 
dan, Guyana, Somalia, Guinea and 
Zaire. In two dozen other nations, the 
populace faces chronic food shortages. 
Among them: Bangladesh, Iran, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines and Haiti. 

Bountiful Days. Gone are the 
bountiful days of the 1960s, when the 
United Nations' Food and Agriculture 
Organization worried about how to dis- 
pose of a glut of food, and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment paid its farmers not to plant 
crops. Now the world's food reserves are 
at their lowest since World War II, 
amounting to a mere 27 days of con- 
sumption. "We're just keeping our heads 
above water," observes FAO Official 
John Mollett. “But the margin of safety 
is decreasing. One big crop failure any- 
where and it could be every country for 
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itself.” For most countries in the hunger 
belt, that could mean mass starvation. 

In the Sahel, that time has already 
come. For the past six years, the 25 mil- 
lion farmers and nomads fatalistically 
accepted each dry season, expecting that 
rains would soon follow. They never did. 
Crops withered, grazing. land turned 
barren, and Jakes and wells dried up. 
Many Africans became so hungry that 
they ate their breeding cattle and seed 
grain, thus condemning themselves to 
total dependence on outside help. Un- 
less they receive aid, they will be un- 
able to plant new crops or raise new 
herds even if the rains do come. The Sa- 
hel's flat savannas, which once support- 
ed the blue- and black-robed Tuareg and 
Fulani warriors, are now empty, save 
for the thousands of reddish brown 
mounds that mark the graves of those 
who starved. At least 100,000 have died. 

Shantytown refugee camps have ris- 
en like festering sores throughout the re- 
gion, providing the barest relief to half 
a million people. Their individual 
monthly ration is only 26 lbs. of flour 
and 4.4 Ibs. of dried milk, the nutrition- 
al equivalent of about one-third of the 
average American's diet. In their weak- 
ened condition, disease has spread 
quickly. Typhus, dysentery, measles and 
gastroenteritis are rampant. At the 
teeming Lazaret camp near Niamey, 
Niger’s capital, cholera threatens the 
15.000 refugees. In Chad, some emaci- 
ated nomads begged a U.N. official not 
to send them medicines, pleading that 
death from diphtheria w i 

m diphtheria was quicker and 

hence easier than the slower death from 
starvation. 
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Famine Casts lts Grim Global Shadow 


The drought has claimeg an BE 
ly grim toll in parts of Ethio | 
vincial bureaucrats kept the ho 
mensions of the catastrophe Secr i 
Addis Ababa, fearing that bad f 
would anger and embarrass F i 
Haile Selassie and perhaps lead ig 
own dismissal. Finally, last Sprin 
number of deaths grew so great thi 
bureaucrats had to admit their em 
and ask for international aid, A 
the drought seemed confined to ei 
Ethiopia. But a new government s, 
uncovered big pockets of famine yi 
south and southeast of the capial. 
Bale province alone an estimated 7) 
cattle, 25,000 sheep and goats anif 
camels have died. This study only} 
at the true extent of Ethiopia’s i: 
lems. Remarked an Ethiopian ņ 
worker: “The farther east you g 
worse it gets." Ethiopian deaths a 
timated at 100,000, but no one ky 
definitely because there are no rel 
population records. : 
Drought is not the only enemy.ilj 
can be just as devastating. When 
spring rains came to Ethiopia | 
March, they broke all known rei 
Ten inches fell in some sections int: 
days (compared with one-tenth inchi 
spring). The torrents washed away! 
crops and thousands of tons of top 
In Wallo province, worst hit by the és 
ine, the deluge swept away villages” - 
roads, overturned supply trucks 4 
dangerously delayed relief efforts. 
Conspicuous Absence. Anti 
gency worldwide aid program 
launched last year and has already$ 
more than 1 million Africans from" 
vation Private and national ag™ 
coordinated by the FAO, delivered 
518,000 tons of grain to the Sahl — 
Ethiopia. This year 770,000 tons. 
been pledgéd, nearly half of it Wf | 
US. and significant amounts b 
Common Market, Canada, the S 
Union, Sweden and China. Com 
ously absent from the ranks of tht 
erous are the newly rich Middle | 
oil exporters, So far they have c% | 
uted less than 1% of the totalaió- | 
... Though the aid has been lifts" 
it has not been as effectively us” 
could be. Inefficiency and corru" 
local bureaucrats have slowed Mt 
tribution of the emergency supp 
Mali and Niger, officials have O 
some of the donated grain to CO. 
cial channels for sale at enormo" ; 
lts. Much of the donated fi 
heaped high on the docks when : 
Prey to rats, locusts and thieves. T te 
Jor problem, however, is logistic M 
retary-General Kurt Waldh? | 
ter inspecting the famine areas "Mes 
Tuary, reported: “I saw piles of f° f= 
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Opposite page: Mali refugees at U.N. aid static 
and (below) Tuareg children just hours before thi 
died in Nigerian refugee camp. Above: Tuareg wo 
en in Algeria waiting for food, and an Ethiopi 
drought victim eating U.N.-provided grain. Belo 
in Upper Volta, boy collects straw to eat, and] 
mother nurses children after receiving U.S. aid. 
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jtals of the drought-stricken 
“put the governments told me 
hip it to the areas most af- 
ause of the Jack of roads—it 
everywhere you look you 
a after a relatively short time, 
are not usable any more." 
y Caravans. With almost all 
ght area far away from the 
s. navigable rivers and paved 
f trucks have had to crawl 
nd dirt paths in desert 
ia. some of the neediest 
in the countryside 


Py ral wa Y, 
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f they come at all 
are due to arrive in 
- fhid-June. They could transform 
Nine dusty Sahel into a muddy 
g vehicle traffic im- 
0 officials had hoped 


à fape and.a lack of urgency by 
j Nine donor countries made ship- 
iments late. Most of the grains 
should have arrived at African 
"HIborts by March, but only 266,000 
Hons had been received by April. 
‘An additional 170,500 tons ar- 
lived last month, and 333,000 
fons are still due. Even without 
local inefficiencies, it now will 
be difficult to get the food into 
ithe needy areas before the rains. 
j. When the world first discov- 
&red the dimensions of the cri- 
Sis last year, there was no time 
to truck in most of the supplies. 
The FAO mobilized an_ airlift 
Costing more than $30 million or 
nearly half of what the food was 
Worth. Now FAO chiefs fear that 
a airlift may again be needed. 
i. Increased fuel prices could 
P the cost of the operation, 
# Cost that the FAO may find the 
j E unwilling to underwrite. 
E o if this year's relief effort fore- 
m Bo starvation, the long-term out- 
dis o Africa's hunger belt is at best 
he Sak pantena level committee of 
b: a lan nations is seeking foreign 
ange of $700 million to fund 126 long- 
aio Projects, such as dams, refores- 
Ting of pao networks and rebuild- 
ettain Se herds. But the only 
Present eats of guaranteeing that the 
If lies Sete will not repeat it- 
an euh population control rather 
| Eve food supplies. 
mn 5 day the world's population 
On per ven PerSons—or some 75 mil- 


lt cour ONE the end of the century, 
Ent 4 itr billion—up from the pres- 


A the 


the wo On. To feed these new mouths, 
P miti 
4 


must produce an additional 
9n tons of food each year—an in- 


bio 
o lgees rest in Wallo 
R end (below) in Upper 
s: from Mali scavenge 
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tain present per capita consumption lev- 
els. For the developing countries, that 
is like walking on a treadmill. Although 
the African nations in the hunger belt 
have boosted their food production 22% 
since the early 1960s, per capita con- 
sumption has actually fallen 596 because 
of increased population. By contrast, 
Americans during the same period went 
from eating 11896'of their basic ener- 
gy requirements (in terms of protein) 
to 12396, Soviets and East Europeans 
from 116% to 126%, and China from 
86% to 100%. \ 

The lines on the Malthusian chart 
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CASUALTY OF NIGER'S DROUGHT 
Bleak future for the hungry billions. 


are ominous: if the present birthrate con- 
tinues, someday—perhaps as early as 
2025—there will be more people than 
the earth can feed, given its present tech- 
nology. Photos by earth satellites reveal 
that the world’s most productive land is 
alreddy cultivated, convenient water 
sources already tapped and nearly all 
grazing capacity already in use. Marine 
biologists worry that the sea, once re- 
garded as a nearly unlimited source of 
cheap protein, has been over-fished. To 
bring marginal farmland into use round 
the world would require a massive in- 
vestment beyond the means of the un- 
derdeveloped nations and probably be- 
yond the generosity OF administrative 
cooperation of the developed nations. 
The "Green Revolution” which 
only a few years ago brought hope of ag- 
ricultural self-sufficiency to India and 
other countries of Asia. has already lost 
much of its promise. The increase in oil 
prices has nearly trebled 


tilizer production, and the storing of ad- 


the cost of nì- 


uon pumps upon which the er 
high-yield rice and wheat Rb. BUE 
dreds of thousands of Asia's small farm- 
ers who once enthusiastically sowed 
their fields with the Green Revolution's 
hybrid strains are now reverting to more 
traditional methods of cultivation. The 
harvests are smaller but much less de- 
pendent on fertilizers, pesticides and 
irrigation. 

One Meager Meal. India, which 
had been one of the major success sto- 
ries of the Green Revolution, is now 
seeking commodity aid from the U.S. | 
because inadequate rains coupled with | 
fertilizer shortages reduced recent har- i 
vests. With perhaps half of its | 
600 million people living at or | 
below the subsistence level | 
—eating no more than one mea- | 
ger meal daily—even a slight i 

$ 


drop in food production can 
have an enormous impact. If 
drought returns to India this 
year, tens of millions of lives 
will be threatened. 

Some climatologists believe | 
that the earth is experiencing a | 
basic change in its weather. i 
which could cause prolonged i 
droughts throughout the hunger Hi 
belt. About ten years ago, sci- | 
entists began noting that the i 
high-altitude winds that ring the | | 
North Pole have shifted south, | 
changing weather patterns ! 
ithroughout the world. Part of In- i | 
dia’s monsoon rains are now 1 
dropping uselessly into the | 

| 
1 
|| 
] 
i 


ocean. In the past six years, the 

Sahara has expanded 100 miles | 

southward in some places. Sci- li 
entists are baffled by the phe- | 
nomenon, but some suspect it 

may be caused by sun spots or in- | 
creased carbon dioxide and dust Í 
in the atmosphere, or a combi- Y 
nation of both. : | 

If vast parts of the globe are -af 
actually doomed tọ such drastic ea 
weather changes, then the out- i 
look is bleak indeed. Political unrest and 
even civil wars will become more likely 
as whole countries go hungry. In the past | 
year, discontent spurred by food short- Í 
ages contributed to the sudden changes 1 
of government in Niger and Thailand, 
and it threatens the reign of Haile Se- 
lassie in Ethiopia. 

Only long-range multinational plan- 
ning can cope with the problem. For ex- 
ample, there could be a United Na- 
tions-sponsored international birth 
control program, an expansion of fe 


equate food reserves as a buffer against 
periodic poor harvests. Members of the 
United Nations hope to consider those” 
proposals when they gather in Bucharest 
during August for a conference on pop- 
ulation, and in Rome in No 
a conference on food. ae 


TIME presents a second installment 
of excerpts from Khrushchev Remem- 
bers: The Last Testament, to be pub- 
lished in June by Little, Brown & Co. 
Based on tape recordings made by for- 
nter Soviet Leader Nikita Khrushchev 
during the last years of his life, the book 
was translated and edited by TIME Cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott and has in- 
troductions by Soviet Affairs Expert Ed- 
ward Crankshaw and TIME Diplomatic 
Editor Jerrold L. Schecter. : 


The U.S. Tour: 
Dreams Denied 


When I was invited by President Ei- 
senhower to visit the United States in 
1959. our embassy in Washington in- 
formed us that a certain number of days 
in our schedule had been'set aside for 
meetings with the President at Camp 
David. 1 couldn't for the life of me find 
out what this Camp David was. I began 
to make inquiries from our Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. They said they didn't 
know what it was either. Then we turned 
to our embassy in Washington and asked 
them what it was. One reason I was sus- 
picious was that I remembered in the 
early years after the Revolution, when 
contacts were first being established 
with the bourgeois world, a Soviet del- 
egation was invited to a meeting held 
on some islands where stray dogs were 
sent to die. In other words, the Soviet 
delegation was being discriminated 
against by being invited there. In those 
days the capitalists never missed a 
chance to embarrass or offend the So- 
viet Union. I was afraid maybe this 
Camp David was the same sort of place 
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strusted could 


re mi 
where people who we ne noS 


be kept in quarantine, 
ony. 
E ial we were informed that 
Camp David was what we would call a 
dacha—a country retreat built by [Pres- 
ident Franklin D.] Roosevelt during the 
war as a place for him to get away for a 
rest. Far from being an act of discrim- 
ination, I learned, it was a great honor 
for me to be invited to spend a few days 
at Camp David with Eisenhower. _ 
We never told anyone at the time 
about not knowing what Camp David 
was. I can laugh about it now, but Im a 
little bit ashamed. It shows how igno- 
rant we were in some respects. 
Eisenhower told me I would be ac- 
companied on my cross-country tour [of 
the U.S.] by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 
[then Ambassador to the U.N.]. Lodge 
was a middle-aged man—tall and strap- 
ping. He told me he'd been an officer in 
the war. According to our system, his 
rank would have been major general. 
Lodge and I got to know each other well. 
He was a clever man, but I can't say 
the same for the policies he's always 
stood for. I'd say he is an intelligent of- 
ficial of a not-so-intelligent government. 
When it came to politics, there was nev- 
er any doubt that he belonged to the Re- 
publican Party, but he treated me well 
and often joked with me. 


r. Lodge,” I once said, “you're 
a former military man, and 
therefore you know the rules of 


rank. You're a major general and Ima 
lieutenant general. Therefore you're my 
subordinate, and I'll expect you to be- 
have as befits a junior officer." 

He started laughing. “Yes, sir, I un- 
derstand, General.” Sometimes when’ 
we'd meet, he'd salute and snap, “Ma- 
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Me. 
jor General Lodge reporting ¢ 5) 
sir!” on 
Later, while I was in New y, X 
Nelson Rockefeller, the governe. i 
state, sent word that he would 
pay a call on me. I answereq thay han à 
happy to receive him. T'd kno | 
from our meeting in Geneya lin D to 
when Rockefeller was an adviser ook i 
senhower at the four-power sum ( 
ference]. He was a tall, lively man Aves, 
energetic and dignified-looking p Bins 
tainly wasn't dressed in chea ad 
but I wouldn't say he was dres J 
egantly either. He was dressed Tho v 
less like other Americans. I say this ting 
because here was Rockefeller m s re 
—not just a plain capitalist, but BA 
gest capitalist in the world! | abx 
His visit was brief. He greeted rate 
and we exchanged a couple of send D 
es about our previous meeting, Tẹ t Ca 
was no real discussion. He Simply sihe Ar 
"As the Governor of New York, [igiches 
honored to welcome you to our Sigedes, 
—everything according to etiqul ihai 
And then he dropped an interestinign for 
mark: "I don't exclude the possitij, acc 
that this meeting won't be the lasting of 
hope we might be able to have cetiyiriqn 
business contacts with you.” -I Tepli contro 
would be delighted to meet him aj, , 
especially on business matters. Ito," re 
remark as a hint that he hoped (yas u 
cupy a certain positión in the Wohche 
House, namely the position of Presi fapge 
In that case, of course, he would bet? ber of 
ing me in a different capacity, and Yecriye 
would have an opportunity to build) 
relations between our countries. $ w 
During our stay in Los Angeles $ U 
mayor of the city [Norris Poulson Hw 
a speech ata dinner in my honor. Hi'disar; 
marks were brief but very offensi\'fetire 
us. When we got back to our hotel p s 
ithe c 


one of the suites. I was 
pout the way we had been 


tack the guest of the President 
Wed shouted. Gromyko's wife ran 
i et me a tranquilizer. I threw a 
: [in pi in her direction and made a sign 
se pe would stop worrying and realize 
mit as in full control of my nerves: I was 
man% y vent to my indignation for the 

a of the American accompanying us. 
P clit assure that there were eavesdropping 
room and that Mr. Lodge, 


Tesse(dayices in OUT TOO! 
d moxtyho was staying 1n the same hotel, was 
y this&ting in front of a speaker with an in- 


T hinferpreter and listening to our whole con- 

It theWersation. So, for his benefit, I ranted 
Dn about how I wouldn’t tolerate being 

eeled treated like this and so on. 

f semel During his meeting with Eisenhower 


18. Thar Camp David, Khrushchev continues, 
nply she American President rejected a Khru- 
K, Ihchev proposal—put forward, he con- 
NUE siedes, to serve a propagandistic purpose” 
liq. ihar both sides eliminate military bases 
estintign foreign territory. The U.S. was willing 
OSSIito accept a ban on the production and test- 
ne m of nuclear weapons, but only on con- 
€ GIjfition that there would be international 
TéP*tontrols and that each side could con- 
m duct reconnaissance flights over the oth- 

(X ers territory. At that time; the proposal 
e (owas unacceptable to the Russians, Khru- 
y doo admits, primarily because they 
res lagged behind the U.S. in both the num- 


bet ber ofnuclear weapons they had and in ef- . 


» ant Yective deliver: 
Em). systems. 
wilde uY 


was convinced that as long as the 
US. held a big advantage over us, 
e couldn’t submit to international 
| Cpe aes controls. Now that I’m in 
ratdftion « ent, I still give this whole ques- 
M HEUS thought, and I’ve come to 
Eom at today international 
E ay UN le because they would 
4 «Ur conversations weren't too pro- 
y. In fact, they had failed. We had 
Eae to remove the major ob- 
ated. etween us. Eisenhower was de- 
fal 
fia through a hole in the ice and been 
esq Tom the river with freezing wa- 
1 tipping off him. 
(í Hae came; it was more like a 
6 that's na wedding feast. Well, may- 
hoe too far: it wasn’t so much 
a as it was like a meal served 
Side of a critically ill patient. 
Eisenhower suggested we go 
wi esuineton by car, If we'd both 
D our talks Satisfied with the outcome 
int drive E it might have been a pleas- 
asked eg We weren't and it wasn't. 
ANd he a eo just to be polite, 
"n Shes €d with a few words. Ev- 
Foul See f Was a strain to get out. I 
nd | Eas depressed Eisenhower 
*new how he felt, but there 


eles. 
n]m 


T 


He looked like a man who had - 
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The U-2 Affair: 
A Foot in 
A Quagmire 


At 5 o’clock on the morning of May 
1, 1960, my telephone rang. I picked up 
the receiver, and the voice on the other 
end said, “Minister of Defense Marshal 
Rodion Malinovsky reporting." He went 
on to tell me that an American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane had crossed 
the border of Afghanistan into Soviet 
airspace and was flying toward Sverd- 
lovsk. I replied that it was up to him to 
shoot down the plane by 
whatever means he could. 


‘with Eisenhower. 


we decided to tell the world what had 
really happened. 

I went out of my way not to accuse 
President [Dwight D. Eisenhower] in 
my own statements. As long as [he] was 
dissociated from the U-2 affair, we could 
continue our policy of strengthening 
Soviet-U.S. relations, which had begun 
with my trip to America and my talks 


| 

But the Americans wouldn't let the i 
matter rest there. One day in May we | 
got a report that President Eisenhower 
had publicly acknowledged that he had 
known about the U-2 flight in advance, 
and he had approved it. He argued that 
he was forced to resort to such means be- 
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Malinovsky said he'd already 
given the order, adding “If 
our antiaircraft units can just 
keep their eyes open and stop 
yawning long enough, I’m 
sure well knock the plane 
down.” He was referring to 
the fact that already in April 
we'd had an opportunity to 
shoot down a U-2 but our 
antiaircraft batteries were 
caught napping and didn't 
open fire soon enough. 
Khrushchev then explains 
that the Soviet Union had sev- 
eral times protested to the U.S. 
about U-2 overflights, but the 
protests were brushed. aside. 
Soviet fighters could not fly 
high enough to intercept 
the American reconnaissance 
planes, and it was not until 
surface-to-air missiles were 
developed that the Russians 
had what Khrushchev calls 
"the answer to our problem." 
Later on in the day, the 
annual May Day military pa- 
rade took place in Red 
Square. In the midst of the 
proceedings Marshal [Sergei] 
Biryuzov, commander in 
chief of our antiaircraft de- 
fenses, mounted the review- 
ing stand on top of the Mausoleum and 
whispered in my ear. He informed me 
the U-2 had been shot down; the pilot 
[Francis Gary Powers] had been taken 
prisoner and was under interrogation. 


: he next day the American press pub- 
lished the story that a U.S. plane 
based in Turkey had disappeared 

while flying over the Caucasus Moun- 
tains—but on the Turkish side of the 
border. We smiled with pleasure as we 
anticipated the discomfort which the 
spies who cooked up this false statement 
would feel when confronted with the ev- 
idence we already had in our pocket. 
Two or three days later, after they 
talked themselves out and got thorough- 
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cause the Soviet Union was, as they used 
to say. a "closed society.” 

This was a highly unreasonable 
statement, not to say a foolish one, lt 
was as though Eisenhower were boast- 
ing arrogantly about what the United 
States could do and would do. Eisen- 
hower’s stand canceled any opportunity 
for us to get him out of the ticklish sit- 
uation he was in. It was no longer pos- — 
sible for us to spare the President. He 
had, so to speak, offered us his back end, 
and we obliged him by kicking it as hard — 
as we could. 

The U-2 affair was a landmark event _ 
in our struggle against the American im- 
perialists who were waging the cold war. 
My visit to the United States the pre- 
Radingfall had seemed to herald a prom- . 


a. 


ising shift in U.S. policy toward our 
country, but now—-thanks to the U-2 
—the honeymoon was over. 

[A few days later] after we were al- 
ready in the air flying toward Paris for 
the [four-power] conference with Eisen- 
hower, [Foreign Minister] Andrei An- 
dreyevich Gromyko, Malinovsky and I 
began to think over the situation. We 
felt our responsibility—and the tension 
that went with it—more acutely than 
ever before. We were haunted by the 
fact that just prior to this meeting, the 
United States had dared to send its U-2 
reconnaissance plane against us. It was 
as though the Americans had deliber- 
ately tried to place a time bomb under 
the meeting, set to go off just as we were 
about to sit down with them at the ne- 
gotiating table. What else could we ex- 
pect from such a country? Could we real- 
ly expect it to come to a reasonable 
agreement with us? No! So the confer- 


ence was doomed before it began. These . 


doubts kept nagging at my brain. I be- 
came more and more convinced that our 
pride and dignity would be damaged if 
we went ahead with the meeting as 
though nothing had happened. Our pres- 
tige would suffer, especially in the Third 
World. After all, we were the injured 
party. We simply could not go to Paris 
pretending everything was fine. 

Our reputation depended on our 
making some sort of protest. I saw that 
the only way out was to present the Unit- 
ed States with an ultimatum: the Amer- 
icans would have to apologize Officially 
for sending their spy plane into the 
U.S.S.R.. and the President of the Unit- 
ed States would have to retract what he 
said about America’s “right” to conduct 
reconnaissance over our territory. : 

After. consulting with Gromyko and 
Malinovsky, Khrushchev decided to draft 
a tough new declaration, which was trans- 
mitted to Moscow for approval b y the col- 
lective leadership in the Kremlin. 

We received an answer right away; 
the comrades in the leadership gave 
their complete approval to our new 
position, 


hen we arrived, I thought to my- 
self, “Well, here we are, ready 
to demand an apology from the 


President. But what if he refuses to apol- 
ogize? What if he doesn't call off rex 
connaissance flights against us?” | re- 
membered that when we were Eisen- 
hower's guests in Washington, we had 
Biven him an invitation to pày a re- 
turn visit to the Soviet Union. He had 
accepted our invitauon with thanks. 
But under the conditions that had de- 
veloped, with our relations falling to 
pieces, we couldn't possibly offer our 
hospitality to someone who had already, 
so to speak, made a mess at his host's 
table; To receive Eisenhower without 
stiri him apologize would be 
_ 4h intolerable insult to the leadership 
‘of our country. 
J demanded an apology from Eisen- 
er. as well as assurances thal no 
American reconnaissance planes 
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be permitted to oe 
xe My interpreter, Comrade IM 
tor] Sukhodrev, told me he noticed, 


i ding the English translation of 

M tede. that Eisenhower turned 
to his Secretary of State, Christian Her- 
ter. and said, "Well, why not? Why don A 
we go ahead and make a statement 0 
Herter said no—and he said 


5 
apology? i € 
it in such a way, with such a grimace 


on his face, that he left no room for ar- 
gument on the issue. 

As a result, Eisenhower refused to 
apologize. Thus, once again, Eisenhower 
showed himself to be under the strong 
influence of his Secretary of State. At 
the earlier four-power meeting in Ge- 
neva in 1955, Eisenhower took all his 
cues from the late John Foster Dulles. 
Now he was following instructions from 
Herter. To me, this incident meant that 
if Eisenhower had followed his own 
good instincts and used his own con- 
siderable intelligence, he would have 
done the right thing and given in to 
our demand; he knew it was possible 
for him to give us the apology and as- 
surances we were asking for. But un- 
fortunately, Eisenhower wasn’t the one 
who determined foreign policy for the 
U.S. He let himself be pushed around 
by his Secretaries of State, first Dulles 
and now Herter. 


any years have passed since 
then, but I’m still convinced 
that we handled the matter cor- 


rectly. Moreover, I’m proud that we gave 
a sharp but fully justified rebuff to the 
world's mightiest state. There's an old 
Russian saying: Once you let your foot 
Bet caught in a quagmire, your whole 
body will get sucked in. In other words, 
if we hadn't stood up to the Americans, 
they would have continued to send spies 
over our country. 
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Vienna: Politic 
; Without Mere dres 
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For the 1960 U.S. Democrgy od 
idential nomination, Khrushehe c, m 
sonal choice was Adlai Ste "i W A 
when John F. Kennedy receiy p 
shchev decided to support hin | rela 
ard Nixon. : bs 
The Americans are Very | Sod 
making you think a huge strups. | —b; 
major issues is under way, à M Ta 
which will determine whether th Y divi 


ed States will continue to exis M | 
But in essence the battle betwen] call 
Democrats and Republicans is fiy. |. Lod 
cus wrestling match. The wresijgi erle 
range in advance who will be the,|| afe 
ner and who will be the loser, me" 
they even enter the arena, Of ed Quc 
Im not saying that the outcop, /™ 
an American election is actually |, Ing. 
arranged by the two candidate, /M#! 
they're both representatives of thed eli 
italist circles which nominated 


tial 
and everyone knows that the founds! they 
of capitalism will not be shaken, re! as 
si 


less of which candidate is elected, 
Still, once the Republicans had; 
inated Nixon and the Democrats, 
nominated Kennedy, we had to mis " 
choice in our own minds. We th 
we would have more hope of impr? elec 
Soviet-American relations if Jj €'* 
Kennedy were in the White House] ™4! 
knew we couldn't count on Nixonin "8 
regard: his aggressive attitude tou, °! 
the Soviet Union, his anti-Commui) 
his connection with McCarthyism) 
this was well known to us. In shor) 1 d 
had no reason to welcome the pros | 
of Nixon as President. Bees 
In the heat of the campaign, jus) y 
fore Election Day, the United State 


don 


deci 


tor 


to I 
Me [U-2 Pilot] Francis Gary 
ing of Powers' release 
| significance. At that 


se Ol l 
The tim 


eat political S Na i 

rap. Wa voices in the press were saying t 
: icd ime ever C ndidate could show himse 

heyy) which ple to improve Soviet-American 

| more 2 better chance in the 


mo da 
í stoo Cad 
3 In fact, they weren t just talk- 


K : 
overt election: © merica's relations with the 


: t : 

| in an ion, but with me, personally 

J oo soviet UM, p : q 
Ew ame. That's typical of the bour 


ttg aH ae it always plays up the in- 
divi ader. ; 
the campaign, Khrushchev re- 


St ord ining mate, Henry Cabot 


jJ calls, Nixon E 
|. Lodge, visited ! | 
XU ot leader: “Mr. Khrushchev, don t pay any 
sse nention to the campaign speeches. Re- 
the y "iem ber, they re just political statements. 
rS e ote Mr. Nixon is in the White House, 
A co Įm sure he'll take a position of presery- 
ing and perhaps event improving our re- 
lations.” Khrushchev, however, did. not 
believe that Nixon would do so. Thus he 
argued to the Kremlin leadership that 
they should not release Powers until af- 
P ter the election lest it seem that the Rus- 


: " sians were favoring the Republicans. 


My comrades agreed, and we did not 
| release Powers. As it turned out, we'd 
| done the right thing. Kennedy won the 
mpo election by a majority of only two hun- 
if Hj dred thousand or so votes, a negligible 
ou margin if you consider the huge pop- 

į ulation of the United States. The slight- 
! est nudge either way would have been 


shor and Kennedy became President. Later, 
prs) I felt I could joke with him about the 

| election: “You know, Mr. Kennedy, we 
© voted for you.” 


1, jus 
tats, He looked and smiled. “How?” 
By waiting until after the election 
| toreturn the pilot.” 
——  Helaughed and said, “You're right. 


5 l admit you played a role in the elec- 
j| “On and cast your vote for me." 

i fee oug it was a joke, but it re- 

S the reality of the situation, and I 

! enc I had no cause for regret once 

m y became President. It quickly 

p cae clear he understood better than 

Nae that an improvement in re- 

Shum. the only rational course. Ei- 

D PE ad fully appreciated the dan- 

AT cold war leading to a hot war; 

of w me more than once, “I’m afraid 

ar, Mr. Khrushchev.” 


SY feared war too. He never 
ae in so many words, but he 
With the es establish closer contacts 
teachin viet Union with an eye to 
and to 8 àn agreement on disarmament 
might S oiding any accidents which 
MEE military conflict. : 

and, Bi a flexible President 
P Pu Isenhower, he was his own 
TH policy. He hired bright, 
Vflexibi ucated advisers who were 
© to meet €. He let us know he would 
With representatives of the 
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with Kennedy because we shared his 
fear of war. I certainly was afraid of war. 
Who but a fool isn't? That doesn't mean 
I think we should pay any price to avoid 
war. Certainly we shouldn't back down 
at the expense of our self-respect, our au- 
thority and our prestige in the world. 
On many occasions while I was head of 
the government we were confronted 
with the jealousy and aggressiveness of 
others toward our position, and we had 
to counterattack these forces. By coun- 
terattacking when we did, we won a 
number of significant moral victories. 
But these were victories in the cold war. 
We managed to avoid a hot war. Ken- 
nedy seemed committed to the same 
goal. 

During our talks in Vienna [in June 
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1961], Kennedy recognized the need to 
avoid military conflict. He felt we should 
sign a formal agreement to the effect 
that we would adhere to principles of 
peaceful coexistence. But what he meant 
by peaceful coexistence was freezing ex- 
isting conditions in all countries insofar 
as their social and political systems were 
concerned. Well, this concept was com- 
pletely unacceptable to me, and I told 
him so. 

“Mr. President, we too would like 
to come to an agreement with you on 
the principles of peaceful coexistence. 
but for us, that means agreeing not to 
use force in solving disputes and not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries—it does not mean freezing the 
conditions which prevail in those coun- 
tries today. The question of a country’s 
sociopolitical system should be decided 
by that country itself. Some countries 
are still determining what sort of sys- 
tem is best for them. and we have no 


business freezing them into one form or- 
.. tcxgpitlie Dons Giraut Kr aae al eleg: 
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Kennedy wanted to maintain the 
status quo in the world. In other words. 
he wanted countries with capitalist sys- 
tems to remain capitalist, and he want- 
ed us to agree to a guarantee to that 
effect. This was absolutely unacceptable. 
I tried to make him see that his was a re- 
actionary position. 


ad John Kennedy realized the im- 
plications of the proposal he was 
making. I don't think he would 
have suggested freezing internal polit- 
ical systems. He was a highly intelligent 
President, but here he was defending his 
class and defending capitalist tradition 
—and he wanted us to be party to such 
a thing! 
Frankly, I was somewhat surprised 
at him. I think even today the Amer- 


icans still haven't given up the point of 
view Kennedy set forth to me. My be- 
lief is confirmed by the war which the 
United States has been waging in Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia. ; 
At one reception Kennedy intro- 
duced me to his wife and to his mother. 
Jacqueline, Kennedy's wife, was a young 
woman whom the journalists were al- 
ways describing as a great beauty. She 
didn’t impress me as having that spe- 
cial, brilliant beauty which can haunt 
men, but she was youthful, energetic and 
pleasant, and I liked her very much. She — 
knew how to make jokes and was, as 
our people say, quick with her tongue. - 
In other words, she had no trouble fir 
ing the right word to cut you short 
you weren't careful with her. My own | 
conversation with her consisted of noth- 
ing more than small talk, the sort youd 
expect at receptions or during intermis- 
sions at the theater. But even in small 
talk she demonstrated her intelligence. | 
As the head of the Soviet delegation, 
Hadowiin'! care less what sort of wi 


a 


ET 


he liked her, that 
business—and good luck to’ them 
both. The same was the case with his 


.— mother. We knew she was a millionaire, 


and consequently we had to keep in 
mind whom we were dealing with at all 
times. We could smile courteously and 
shake hands with her. but that didn't 
change the fact that we were at oppo- 
site poles. 

It was at one of these receptions or 
evenings at the theater [in Vienna] that 
1 had my last meeting with Kennedy. I 
remember he looked not only anxious 
but deeply upset. I recall vividly the ex- 
pression on his face. Looking at him, I 
couldn't help feeling a bit sorry and 
somewhat upset myself. I would have 
liked very much for us to part in a dif- 
ferent mood. But there was nothing I 
could do to help him. The difference in 
our class positions had prevented us 
from coming to an agreement—despite 
all possible efforts on my part. Politics 
is a merciless business, but that realiza- 
tion did not keep me from feeling sorry 
for Kennedy. 


On Arms and 
Co-Existence 


When I was the head of our party 
and government, we decreased the size 
of our army both in the Soviet Union 
and in the fraternal [Warsaw Pact] 
countries. Some people who read my 
memoirs may misinterpret that policy 
and say it was wrong for us to cut back 
our troop levels. I think the majority of 
those who might take this view can be 
found among the military. However, I'm 
convinced we were right to do what we 
did. I'm still in favor of removing Soviet 
troops from other countries, and would 
fight for implementing that policy if I 
could. But how can anyone fight for the 
reduction of armed forces when a cer- 
tain orator* is preaching quite the Op- 


. posite? How can anyone propagate the 


doctrine I've been advocating if the 
troops under the command of this or- 
ator are stationed on the territory of 
other countries? We can’t make propa- 
ganda [for peaceful coexistence and 
noninterference] and then turn around 
and put our troops in other countries. 


` Under such circumstances, our propa- 


Banda tends to be regarded with sus- 


_ picion. It accomplishes nothing and 


~ earns the confidence of no one. 


T 


€ must press for arms control. 
In my day we were able to per- 


eer we reached a partial agree- 
uclear testing. We agreed to 
1 three spheres: the air, the 


der water. The treaty was d 
3 


at was 
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ood beginning. but the Unite 
Sees P fused 5 include underground 
i ban. 

UNE might still be true that the 
United States has quantitative advan- 
tage over us—and that NATO has a quan- 
titative advantage over the Warsaw Pact 
—in terms of total accumulated means 
of destruction, we no longer lag behind 
to any significant degree. In my last 
years as head of the government, our 
military theoreticians calculated that we 
had the nuclear capacity to blast our en- 
emies into dust. We stockpiled enough 
weapons to destroy the principal cities 
of the United States, to say nothing of 
our potential enemies in Europe. 


herefore, I think there is no longer 
T any reason for us to resist the idea 
of international control. If I had 
any influence on the policy of the Soviet 
Union, I would urge that we sign a mu- 
tual agreement providing for on-site in- 
spection in designated parts of the coun- 
try around our [western] frontiers. 
Sticking to the matter of our rela- 
tions with the West, I'd also favor on- 
site inspection at all military bases, es- 
pecially airfields. It’s essential that 
airfields be open to inspection, so that 
neither side could concentrate troop 
transports for a sneak attack. We're 
afraid of a surprise attack by our en- 
emies just as much as they’re afraid of 


such an attack by us. We need a System / 


of inspection as much as they do. 

In short, I would like to see us sign 
a mutual treaty of nonaggression and in- 
spection. I emphasize “mutual.” The 
treaty would have to be genuinely re- 
ciprocal; neither side should try to de- 
ceive or cheat the other. 

“But what about espionage?” peo. 
ple might ask. “Wouldn’t we be invit- 
Ing NATO to send spies into our country 
Masquerading as control-commission 
inspectors?" My answer to that is: We'll 
learn as much about the other side’s mil- 
itary technology as it will learn about 
ours. In other words, we will have the 
Same opportunities as our potential en- 
emies to engage in military intelligence. 
After all, what is military intelligence 
butan attempt to find out what your ad- 
versary is doing? And isn't that basi- 
cally the same thing as arms-control in- 
spection? Both sides are engaged in 
military intelligence. As long as there 
are two Opposing social systems in the 
world, those whose profession is espi- 
onage won't be'out of a job. 
er too impressed 
Secrets from the 


1 diy top secret, but th 
Americans and British knew that pus 
mation anyway, 

Up until now, I've hesitated 
: antil now, d to men- 
tion my i 
vie thoughts on extending arms 


es : T rocket technology and the 


that until we have establisheq 
trust with our current adversa 
ICBMs must be kept in readings 1 
major deterrent. It is to be o 
someday missiles too can be + f 
in a disarmament agreement: EN Ms 
time being, our ICBMs are Nece Mi 
maintain the balance of fear Sse 
What if the capitalists drag jhe, Wil 
in agreeing to disarmament? | erg 
that even if a Soviet-American 
ment on bilateral reduction in 2 
spending were impossible, we shout 
ahead and sharply reduce our ow 
penditures—unilaterally. If our em 
want to go on inflating their nid 
"budgets, spending their money right 
left on all kinds of senseless things 1 
they'll be sure to lower the living 
dards of their own people. | 
Any leadership which conducylfhe isst 
policy of arms control and disarman! | 
must be courageous and wise. The ndi prid: 
bers of that leadership must be ati tior 
exercise their own independent w aym 
ment and not let others intimidate th Court 
Who, in our own country, are the "eicase (t 
ers" who can intimidate the leaders erpts 
They are the military. I don't repr opinio! 
the military for that—they’re only 
ing their job. The military is made 
of men who are ready to sacrifice 
lives for the sake of their motherllfered s 
However, leaders must be careful consci 
to look at the world: through the esional 
glasses of the military. Otherwise, 
picture will appear terribly gloomy, the res 
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money and the best energies of its 
ple on armaments—with the result i 
pretty soon the country will -have 
its pants in the arms race. 


hen I say “the government./and N 
mean the collective leaden 
and I stress the word collectiivolved 


When I was the head of the governmii 

and also held the highest post in the C Eiron. 

tral Committee, I never made a d 

sion without securing approval off 

comrades in the leadership. The d ta 

ditions were such that it was impose 

for one man to dictate his will to the 

ers; I was in favor of those conditi MEN 

and I did my best to reinforce them. =| 
Talso did my best to resist the T 

Sel of those who can't stop shou 

“We'll destroy our enemies! We'll W 

them out!” It requires considerable? 

ner maturity and a well-develope? MAE 

derstanding of the world not on! 


grasp the narrow bureaucratic 23/9) 
of defense D 
in th ; 


Stroy his ene: 
don’t 


++ understand it, no one else 
y " says Corbin Gwaltney, 
jj be able d e y Chronicle of 
jon. Gwaltney’s insistence 
Lee avoid insiders’ jargon, 
d with his lively news sense, has 
to make the seven-year-old 
ond Price indispensable to an increasing 
engl. «per of college presidents, trustees, 
pum “We stand awa 
Milidjeachers and students. I ly 
ight) fom higher education to report on it, 
st as higher education stands away 
ng sifrom the world,” explains Gwaltney. 
|| Briskly written and with a feel for 
duculthe issue of the moment, the Chronicle 
mane despite its somewhat stuffy title 
rides itself on printing all the ed- 
ational news that’s fit to print. That 
may mean anything from the Supreme 
‘Court decision in the Marco DeFunis 
1e dase (three pages were devoted to ex- 
lenilterpis from the majority and minority 
eproeiopinions) to the bestselling books on 
nly geampus (No. 1 last week: The Joy of 
lade vex). 
cei!) Timely Tips. One recent article of- 
erllfered some timely tips for income tax- 
ful conscious academics (to deduct profes- 
sional travel, get a supervisor's approval 
ise, (and keep a diary). Another followed up 
‘the responses of eight Boston universi- 
-all‘ties involved in last year's term-paper 
its pe scandal, in which hundreds of students 
ult tt bought papers from "term-paper facto- 
ve k nes”; the Chronicle reported that five 
[schools (Boston College, Harvard, 
IMIT., the University of Massachusetts 
ent [and Northeastern University) took no 
erst action at all against the students in- 


e volved. Last week the paper printed a 
i 


ED 
e Ct 1 ITOR GWALTNEY (RIGHT) TALKING TO COLLEGE STUDENTS IN WASHINGTON 
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of 
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thorough compendium of faculty sala- 
ries at more than 1,500 colleges and uni- 
versities—a boon to potential job seekers 
in the current rush for fall openings. 
Editor Gwaltney and his staff of 16 
put out the 24- to 32-page paper each 
week in a cluttered city room in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Almost all the reporting is 
done by the staff. "We're journalists 
writing in education rather than edu- 
cators dabbling in journalism," says 
Gwaltney, who can be a ruthless editor 
if he feels a story lacks clarity. 
Gwaltney got the idea for something 
like the Chronicle in 1957, when he was 
editor of the Johns Hopkins alumni 
magazine. At that time, he helped fash- 
jon an insert dealing with various na- 
tional issues in education. The supple- 
ment took off and soon reached a 


‘circulation of 2.4 million. In an effort to 


widen his focus, Gwaltney left the Hop- 
kins magazine and got a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation "to find out,” as 
he puts it, ^what information educators 
needed and weren't getting." In 1966 he 
began publishing the Chronicle. Last 
July the paper finally moved ‘into the 
black with a circulation of 32,000 (sub- 
scription: $21 a year) and a weekly vol- 
ume of up to $12,000 in ads, mostly from 
colleges seeking faculty and staff. Rev- 
enues from circulation and advertising 
totaled $727,000 last year. 

Independent of any educational or- 
ganization, the paper is usually in the 
center of whatever controversy is brew- 
ing on campus. Nonetheless, the Chron- 
icle carries no editorials, and Gwaltney 
remains adamantly opposed to opinion 
in his news columns. Says he: "We talk 
to an enormously sophisticated audience 
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whose trust we want to keep. They need 
our information, not our opinion. If 
there is one thing that has never been a 
problem on campuses, it's getting peo- 
ple's opinions." 


Shopping for College 


The scene in Atlanta's Civic Center 
resembled an industrial trade show as 
hundreds of customers drifted past dis- 
play booths festooned with bright ban- 
ners and posters. A revolving display in 
one booth vied for attention with a vid- 
eo-tape demonstration next door. Some 
salesmen engaged visitors in animated 
discussion, while others passed out cat- 
alogues and brochures. The products 
they were promoting were not power 
boats or automobiles but colleges. Their 
customers were 1,000 high school stu- 
dents and their parents, drawn to the 
city's first national college fair. 

Similar fairs are taking place in oth- 
er cities, sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of College Admissions Coun- 
selors (N.A.C.A.C.). The fairs are higher 
education's newest tactic to combat a 
downturn in the rate of enrollment that 
threatens the survival of dozens of col- 
leges—most of them private—and the 
financial stability of many more. Some 
150 institutions, from Boston University 
(enrollment: 15.000) to North Carolina's 
Davidson College (1,100) paid $150 to 
set up booths for the daylong fair. Rep- 
resentatives of the American College 
Testing Program and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration were also on hand to ad- 
vise students on financial aid, special 
benefits and testing. "The bits-and- 
pieces approach to college shopping just 
wasn't working," says N.A.C.A.C. Exec- 
utive Director Ted Cooper. "Now we 
have put together a real educational 
marketplace. This is where students get 
all the answers." 

Although the fairs have been fault- 
ed by some educators for “hucksterism, \ 
most parents and students find them a 
valuable and timesaving means of get- 
ting information. As Abdul Rehman 
Amlani, 22, a Pakistani student inter- 
ested in computer studies, put it “It 
saves writing all those letters. You meet 
the admissions directors personally, and 
you can find out about financial aid." 

College officials are also enthusias- 
tic. In one dayata fair, an admissions of- 
ficer can see an average of 200 students 
—a total that in traditional recruiting 
procedures would require some three 
weeks of traveling. But that has not 
made the selling job-any easier. Says 
John Lindell, director of admissions at 
Atlanta's Massey Junior College: “Ifyou 
want a coat, you go to a shopping cen- 
ter. You shop price, quality. There is à 
lot more importance to shopping for a 
college. These kids are not going to take 
the first thing they're oflered, because 
n, hádluapw what's available now." 
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WATERGATE/COVER STORIES 


The Presi 


^j UA ARITEME “Never before in the history of the 
^" A miM j records that are so pri- 
^D B= presidency have records that are so p 
ENA & vate been made so public. In giving you 
” z 
$ 


these records—blemishes and all—1 am 


the American people." 


With those words in his televised ad- 
dress to the nation last week, Richard 
Nixon declared the greatest bet of his 
lifetime of high-risk politics, making a 
desperate and dangerous wager on his 
place in history. The stakes were noth- 
ing less than his survival in office and 
his ultimate image as a man and as a 
President. In still another effort “to put 
Watergate behind us," to show once and 
for all "that the President has nothing 
to hide in this matter," he announced 
that he was making public 1,254 pages 
of transcribed tape recordings of his per- 
sonal conversations about the Watergate 
Scandal with his most trusted aides. 

That was not what had been asked 
of him. He was acting against the dead- 
line of a subpoena by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, which is weighing his 
impeachment, for the actual tapes of 42 
White House conversations. But he 
would or could not deliver the tapes, for 
reasons he did not explain in his Speech. 
(Later the White House said that tapes 
of eleven of the requested discussions 
had been lost or never, in fact, existed.) 
Instead, the President chose to gamble 
that he could defy the subpoena and go 
over the heads of the Congressmen to 
protest his innocence directly to the 
American people, penne his case on the 
enormous mass of evidence i 
in the 150,000-word transcript. a Ra 

Best Light. He admitted that the ex- 
traordinary picture they painted of de- 
liberations in the inmost sanctity ofthe 
White House was in places ambiguous 
confusing and contradictory. At various 
umes the President can be found say- 
ing, as he and his aides tried to co 
with the exploding Watergate Scandals 

such diverse things as “I am being the 
devil’s advocate." “We have to keep the 
cap on the bottle," and “I say [exple- 
tive Iemoved]| don't hold anything 
back. He acknowledged that even with 
the White House's deletions of the ob- 
Scenities, the Style and tone of many of 
his talks with aides “will become th 
subject of speculation and ridicule” p, ^ 
dicule.” But, 


he said, “I know in " 
through the lors e oun heart that, 
Rave rua KAHH 


aj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


dent Gambles on Going 


placing my trust in the basic fairness of 


elite. idiffidaitiwar, 


Publi 


process revealed in these trans. MB 
was trying in that period to q 
what was right and to do what ^. 
right." et: 

The President's speech was folly 
a day later by a 50-page legal brig 
his attorney, James St. Clair. It atter 
ed to argue the best case possibi 
the President by seeking to discredi ik 
testimony of former White House (yi 
sel John Dean against Nixon anif 
pointing up parts of the transcript voisy, 
show the President in the best light After c 
all the thousands of words spoken 
says, "even though they are often found 
clear and ambiguous, not once dele ript: 
appear that the President of the ling hi 
was engaged in a criminal plot t/obstri 
struct justice," 


{crime 

Damning Evidence. Speakinifenses 
an advocate, St. Clair could hardljland : 
expected to read evidence of wrong puity 


ing into any Nixonian ambiguities fe 
many a reader of the transcripts didiof Ci 
that—and saw a record of presid 
transgressions against both the le tru 
and the spirit of the law. That was! Whicl 
the more damning because the cont; the f 
sations on which St. Clair had based: Were 


had initially rejoiced at his spee* " 
the temerity of Vice President O" fe 


cago Professor Philip B. Kur 
of the nation’s leading experts Us 
Constitution and a consultant to t^ 


eee gleronata Nnn aiti 


ja NOISY DEMONSTRATORS TAUNTING THE PRESIDENT AS HE LEAVES THE 1974 EX 
18:5, fier a brief suspended judgment, the severity of his difficulties seeped across the nation. 


oken 
often found “strong evidence” in the tran- 
€ déelcripts that Nixon was guilty of induc- 
the ling his aides to commit perjury and of 
ot obstructing justice—both indictable 
_ {erimes and therefore impeachable of- 
akingifenses by Nixon's own definition. Kur- 
ardjland added: “I can't find either ambi- 
vron buity or any evidence which tends to 
ities Fexonerate him.” Dean Michael Sovern 
s didt of Columbia University Law School 
oked closely at the transcript for the 
tucial March 21, 1973, meeting at 
t was! Which, Nixon later said, he learned for 
: con the first time that White House aides 
pasei! Were deeply enmeshed in Watergate. 
and “Sovern concluded: “In context, the tran- 
thet would support a prima facie case 
ind «M impeachment." One former high 
pn Administration official said 
en ti? Untly and bitterly that the President's 
dent. Mpeachment was now guaranteed, add- 
ansen A If I were Pete Rodino [Judiciary 
gn ME nuce chairman], I'd say we don't 
deli ved anything else. I'd say thank you 
) " President—and adios." ' 
ae resident in his speech and St. 
nom is brief attempted to defend 
) RS ee ose not all—of the most 
o moa Gee areas of evidence 
Wis of thein, the transcripts: An anal- 
Script evid contentions and of the tran- 

idence in three key areas: 

“Yi rera da ite President learn of the 
je Wat n Dean testified to the Sen- 


€rgate committee in- 
hat N that he in 


he Watergate break-in as 
oa Clair ag Pt. 15. 1972. Nixon and St 
eni Of the Bue that the President learned 


t al ihe o nnb on March 21, 1973,, 
that | o im. They point out 
NES after all, himself: requested 

ng to lay out for the President 


x CSS of the cover-up. They cite 
—— sh. Dean 


atf.cluno sn 


said: *I can just tell from our conver- 
sation that these are things you can have 
no knowledge of." 

There may well have been many as- 
pects of the cover-up that Nixon had 
no knowledge of until Dean spelled out 
the chapter and verse on March 21. But 
the transcripts before indicate he cer- 
tainly had knowledge that more than 
just the seven men indicted on Sept. 15 
were involved, and that in at least one 
instance, that of White House Aide Gor- 
don Strachan, a member of his staff had 
twice lied to federal investigators in de- 
nying knowing about the break-in and 
was prepared to lie again before the Sen- 
ate. Watergate committee. Dean told 
Nixon of that on March 13, and Nixon 
agreed that committing the perjury was 
probably a good idea: "I guess he should 
have. shouldn't he?" The exchange even 
led Nixon to wonder whether Strachan 
might have informed White House 
Chief of Staff H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman 
of the cover-up. 

On learning of the cover-up, what did 
the President do? The operauon that 
Dean described to the President on 
March 21 constituted a criminal con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice. By law, any 
citizen must report the discovery of a 
crime at once. In his speech, Nixon as- 
serted that “after March 21, my actions 
were directed toward finding the facts 
and seeing that justice was done fairly 
andaccordingtothelaw." | 

But he also admitted that, in trying 
to decide what to do, he was motivated 
by more than simple considerations of 

aw. He was concerned for 
valued friends” who 


awd | 
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ed to do it in a way that would cause 
the least unnecessary damage in a high- 
ly charged political atmosphere to the 
Administration." 

However laudatory or understand- 
able in human terms, those motives 
might not hold up in a court of law—or 
an impeachment proceeding. They de 
not really explain why, having learned 
of evident crimes from Dean on March 
21. it was not until April 16 that Nixon 
finally discussed with his Attorney Gen- 
eral his knowledge of probable crimes 
by White House aides. That conversa- 
tion was initiated by Richard Klein- 
dienst. then Attorney General. More- 
over, the evidence of the transcripts (see 
excerpts beginning page 20) shows time 
and again a President torn between try- 
ing to let the truth come out and then 
agreeing to some fresh device or attempt 
to avoid just that. His disclosures on 
April 16 seem to have come only be- 
cause so many of the conspirators were 
talking to the Watergate prosecutors. 
Clearly, the cover-up was going to be ex- 
ploded with or without his acting. When 
he learned that Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
deputy director of the Committee for the 
Re-Election of the President, had gone 
to the prosecutors and changed his ear- 
lier perjured story, Nixon asked almost 
pathetically: “What got Magruder to - 
talk? I want to take the credit for that.” 

Did Nixon order the payment of hush 
money to E, Howard Hunt? One ofthe — 
reasons that Dean laid out the cover-up — 
for Nixon on March 21 was that at least 
one of the jailed Watergate seven was es- 
calating his money demand for keeping 
silent. The immediate problem was a - 
fresh request for $120,000 by Hunt, the 

' consul- 


. was threatening to tell about some of 
his pre-Watergate clandestine activities 
for the White House, including the bur- 
glary of the office of Daniel Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist. (Ellsberg was the man who 
released the secret Pentagon papers on 
the Viet Nam War.) Authorizing or pay- 
ing such money is, of course, a crime. 

In his-speech, Nixon said: “I re- 
turned several times to the immediate 
problem posed by Mr. Hunt's blackmail 
threat, which to me was not a Water- 
gate problem but one which I regarded. 
rightly or wrongly. as a potential na- 
tional security problem of very serious 
proportions." 

Little Choice. "I considered long 
and hard whether it might in fact be bet- 
ter to let it go forward, at least tem- 
porarily, in the hope that this national 
security matter would not be exposed 
in the course of uncovering the Water- 
gate cover-up. I believed then and I be- 
lieve today that I had a responsibility 
as President to consider every option, in- 
cluding this one, where protection of 
sensitive national security matters was 
at stake. 

“In the course of considering it and 
of just thinking out loud, as I put it at 
one point, I several times suggested that 

Í meeting Hunt’s demands might be nec- 

essary... [but] my conclusion at the end 

of the meeting was clear. And my ac- 
tions and reactions . . . show clearly that 

I did not intend the further payment to 

Hunt or anyone else be made.” 

The evidence in the transcripts 
seems far less ambiguous than the Pres- 
ident has suggested. The last time the 
President raises the Hunt money prob- 


Arya Samaj Meudon Cenna and eGangotri mands of the committee... 


e says: hats why your 
id ias you have no choice but 
to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever it is. Right?" Dean replies: "That's 
right.” And Nixon says: “Would jyou 
agree that that's the prime thing that 
you damn well better get that done? 
To which Dean says: “Obviously he 
ought to be given some signal anyway. 
And the President says: “[Expletive de- 
leted] Get it.” 

That same night, according toa Wa- 
tergate grand jury, Hunt was given $75.- 
000. and in the subsequent discussions 
in the White House all anxiety about 
Hunt's blackmail vanished. The subject 
did not come up again until much later, 
when the cover-up was collapsing. 

Given the enormous hazards for 
Nixon in the transcripts, it seemed baf- 
fling that he released them at all. He 
may have felt that he had little choice. 
Having resolved. not to turn over the 
tapes to the Judiciary Committee, he 
had to make some extraordinary ges- 
ture to avoid almost certain impeach- 
ment for defying Congress. He pondered 
the move all the previous weekend in 
the privacy of Camp David. Then, Sun- 
day afternoon, he learned that former 
Attorney General John Mitchell and 
former Secretary of Commerce Maurice 
Stans had been acquitted in New York 
City of charges of perjury, obstruction 
of justice and conspiracy. The welcome 
news may have convinced Nixon that 
at last things were looking up. That same 
weekend he decided to release the 
transcripts. 

According to aides, he reasoned that 
the move would end the spiraling de- 
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those of Special Watergate p Í 
Leon Jaworski—for more P 
plained one presidential adv 
felt a growing concern that it nd 
coming a test of manhood bet A 
two branches. We decided this ee 
a way to defuse that feeling » È 
tion, aides reported, the pre! 
disclosure as a way of repairing h M law 
aged credibility. Said St. Clair: ada tel 
were getting more and more j “ent | 
with the idea that the Preside domm 
something to hide." nt Wer 
Touchdown Cheers, Nixon} Jghoul 
ready spent many hours Ieviewi ‘fanoth 
transcripts, which a staff of Secr ‘ition. | 
and lawyers, headed by White * piwa 
Special Counsel J. Fred Buzharg, 0M 
been painstakingly preparing since Hea” 
March. After the secretaries transp?! 8° 
each tape, it was gone over by py, Conte 
and his assistants, who marked pro rate 
deletions of irrelevancies, national gi" 
rity matters and profanity. But the wereld 
editor was Nixon. “As far as I kn 
Buzhardt said, “he read the entire p Ol 
age, and he had the final say on i; "8 
About three dozen passages w 
marked “Material not related to me 
idential actions deleted.” Buzhard; 24° 
plained: “These were sections that Hee? 
no relation to what he did or knew. (1 5 € 
er people came into the room. He wal 7. 
terrupted by a telephone call. Others! n 
lcs were discussed." pye 


chim 
At first—before what was in! scrip! 
transcripts became widely known 


Nixon counteroffensive brought JOVEVen 
the Republicans. Supporters looked jjoind 
the offer of transcripts as the evide party 
of innocence they had been begging! Rep, 
President for months to release. W4 dino 
ington Governor Dan Evans said Ù mitte 
he felt “like a football fan cheering? hearj 
the home team. I think the Pres it wil 
threw a touchdown pass.” The Rii p 
mond (Va.) News Leader exulted: T sions 
Is an immensely happy develop sumr 
For the first time, those who want t0% will. 
port the President—those who P. Nixc 
clung to vestiges of hope thal | vote 
was not involved—have some the h 
tangible." , abou 
` There was much negative rea“, ditio 
as well; centered mostly on the fact 9t C 
the President was not obeying teen 
by complying fully with the subPA min, 
The Gall ome M 
up poll surveyed SOM i powe 
adults by telephone following NO to 
Speech and found that it had lef d ceed 
With a more favorable opinion 0! P 
On but 42% with a less favorable " 
By 44% to 41%, those interviewed“ 
that they thought there was now © not; 
evidence for the House to impe, en, 
President, though by 49% to 38/07] plai 
said Nixon's actions were not *^ 
enough to justify the Senate's rem] h 
him from office. A survey conducted $ 
lier for TIME by Daniel Yan i 


Ine. found that 559% of Americans" 


reed that Nix- 
t dE isfactorily met 
f their subpoena. 
s esented the fact 
mad replied to 1t with 
ii speech. Democrat 

8 gublc SP.. T OR 
^ F Seiberling O jo 
ai d: “To respond to 
poena by going 


ns O. 


ine 


split 
Mer what their reaction 
| Republicans urged 
ta other attempt at negotia- 
tion. Michigan Congressman 
“Edward Hutchinson, the 
le Hi amittee’s ranking Repub- 
ad an argued: “In our system 
incen if overnment, it was never 
inq. emplated that the sepa- 
Bie branches should con- 
ProM front each other. It should be 
TRIS avoided at all costs.” A few 
Hef emocratic liberals wanted 
I Nixon cited for contempt of 
i d Congress. À 
| Chairman Rodino, how- 
= "ever, wanted to avoid the 
OF question of contempt to 
that i EEP the committee from splitting ir- 
ew, 0 Ievocably on partisan grounds. In a 
eya Te night session, he persuaded the 
therd members to approve a letter that mild- 
“ly chastised the President by advising 
" him that his delivery of edited tran- 
MU Scripts instead of tapes “failed to com- 
i mu with the committee's subpoena. 
cei even on that relatively innocuous re- 
m x Jinder, the committee split 20-18, by 
aca party (although two Democrats and one 
` e Republican crossed party lines). But Ro- 
n i ID had succeeded in keeping the com- 
bes from being diverted from the 
cesi CES on Nixon's impeachment that 
c Ri Bee this week. 
d: "ions epred Words. The first few ses- 
opm ee the committee staff will 
it 0S will bus the evidence it has collected, 
o B Nixons closed, But, partly in anger at 
thal | voted SERE OE television; the committee 
mel the tease umousty to allow the rest of 
la T TE vpich are expected to last 
reat? dition, the eeks, to be televised. In ad- 
icti!) St Clair Mc ommittee granted Lawyer 
the la witnesses M EN to question and call 
bp] brilliant a ul of his reputation as 
e I mittee also room tactician, the com- 
me M Dow Branted Rodino stringent 
Nix SIS to shut off St, Clair if 
eft!) OP him from CRAS End 
of b E or filibustering. SE 
le v Catan M meeting, Committee 
the transer} ar disclosed that some 
Tipts released by Nixon “are 


if not a d 
! “curate,” though they were appar- 


members 
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the committee staff had 
pts of the seven tapes that 
d to it by Special Pros- 
ES 1. When comparing them 

ite House documents, they 
p Administration’s tran- 
nt m Opped Out certain words 
xu. 45 “unintelligible” some 


iiai estati found 


65^ d Scribe 
P| And ide 


dud 
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R onuonally altered. He ex-' 


intelligible. Doar blamed other differ- 
ences on the White House’s inferior 
playback equipment and inattention by 
the people who operated it. Jaworski's 
staff found similar discrepancies be- 
tween tapes and transcripts. 

Indeed, so many notations of “un- 
intelligible" occur at critical points on 
the transcripts that suspicions inevitably 
arose that some of the missing portions 
were intentionally left out. For exam- 
ple, in discussing the possibility of of- 
fering clemency to Howard Hunt, 
Nixon apparently had a precedent in 
mind, but the transcript for that meet- 
ing on March 21, 1973, quotes the Pres- 
ident as telling Dean: “The only thing 
we could do with him would be to pa- 
role him like the [unintelligible] situa- 
tion.” Again, the transcript for an April 
17, 1973, meeting has Nixon saying to 
Haldeman, John Ehrlichman and Ron- 
ald Ziegler: “Damn it, John Dean's 
highly sensitive information was on only 
one count. Believe me guys, we all know 
—well—the [unintelligible] stuff regard- 
ing Bob." (“Bob” is Haldeman.) 

The gaps and discrepancies were 
one reason why investigators insisted 
that they needed the tapes. Only a study 
by experts of the tapes themselves can 
set to rest any suspicions that they have 
been cut, erased or otherwise violated. 
There were other reasons as well. Ex- 
plained one expert who has heard the 
tapes that are in the Special Prosecutor's 
possession: “The tapes themselves give 
the mood, the anxiety, the attitudes. 
Some of them reflect people banging on 
the tables, moving from here to there, 
raising voices. On that March 21 tape. 
Dean sounds as if he’s pleading with the 
President. That doesn't come through at 
allon the transcript." 

newspapers pub- 
n, 


out, several pu 
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extensive excerpts (see THE PRESS) 
Broadcast journalists read lengthy pas- 
sages. The transcripts, sold by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office at $12.25 a 
copy, moved briskly. In Washington, the 
GPO at first had only 792 copies, which 
it sold in less than four hours, but thou- 
sands more were being printed. In ad- 
dition, three publishers planned to have 
paperback books containing the com- 
plete transcripts on sale this week. 

The initial favorable reaction to 
Nixon's gambit quickly dissipated as the 
transcripts became available. A case in 
point was the Los Angeles Times. On 
Tuesday morning, it felt that Nixon had 
“taken a giant step toward resolving the 
controversy over his relationship to the 
Watergate crimes." By Thursday, its ed- 
itors had studied the transcripts and 
found that “the President and his chief 
aides seem, time aud again, more con- 
cerned with self-serving manipulation 
and control of evidence than with the 
open and full pursuit of justice." 

Changed Mood. There was a sim- 
ilar evolution of opinion among Con- 
gressmen, particularly Republicans. On 
"Tuesday, they lined up to praise Nixon 
from the floor of the House. After a day 
of reading, however, the Republican 
mood began to change. As Democratic 
Leader Thomas P. ("Tip") O'Neill of 
Massachusetts noted, on Wednesday 
"not one man took the floor" to laud - 
Nixon. In fact, many Republicans were ` 
profoundly shaken by what they 
learned. Conservative Republican Con- — 
gressman H.R. Gross of lowa concluded — 
that the documents "do prove conclu- 
sively that Mr. Nixon made many mis- 
leading statements to the American peo- 
ple on his knowledge of the Watergate 
cover-up.” Gross also found "an amaz- 
ing lack of ethical sensitivity in the of- 

H&idwaf the presidency." Similarly, Re- 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


|. Violation of the Public Trust 


` i i ma 

The men who have served in the inner councils of Aman E i Am 
special fraternity. They may depart from Washington. m E térlude of power 
the White House. Their lives are forever influenced by their in 
and flavored by their reminiscences . 2 . " 

Last week dese men, from as far back as Franklin Roosevelt sera, ye er 
lective state of shock as they pored over thé transcripts of Richa! ons M 
tergate conversations. They found it inconceivable that a President of th ut 
would lead discussions in the Oval Office about breaking the law, destroying 
own men, corrupting the Government's agencies. : 

There may hak been times over these past 200 years when a RE ne 
had dark thoughts—and perhaps questionable conversations—about how to coo 
ter his opponents and to lift himself out of crises. But there is a body or pars 
opinion among the men around former Chief Executives that the presidency has 
never before experienced such a squalid episode. : = 

"Ike wouldn't have understood what they were talking about,” says former 
Speech Writer Emmet Hughes. “Anybody who would have engaged in even a 60-sec- 
ond exchange like those would have been thrown out.” 

“I used to listen to Franklin Roosevelt talk about his problems,” recalls former 
Administrative Assistant Jim Rowe, “but there was never anything like this.” ) 

Wily Lyndon Johnson once ordered an aide to send a handsome young staff 
member out to appeal to a lady legislator for her support. "Let nature take its 
course," the President suggested. Johnson used all of his persuasive powers and 
sometimes threatened economic retaliation and the hot breath of the Lord on his de- 
tractors, “but he never suggested in any way that the law should be broken," says 
his former aide, Joe Califano. “In fact, no matter what we did, Johnson wanted a 
legal opinion to be sure it was O.K. with the law." 

Clark Clifford, an adviser to several Presidents. remembers that “on Truman's 
desk was the famous sign ‘The Buck Stops Here,’ and there was another sign. quot- 
ing Mark Twain: ‘Always do right. This will gratify some people and astonish the 
rest. That is what Mr. Truman did." Clifford can still hear the ring of Truman’s 
voice in 1948 when his Gallup was at 36%, and he was told he faced certain polit- 
ical defeat unless he changed his stance on civil rights to woo the South. “I am not 
going to change one single policy,” said Truman. End of discussion. 


H ; 
After the Bay of Pigs, Ted Sorensen, John Kennedy's counsel, gave a back- 
grounder to newsmen pointing out that the operation had begun under Eisen- 


ho i 1 \ times that Sorensen 
irritated Kennedy. “Don’t do that,” he rasped. “We made this mistake.” Before 


Kennedy was certain 


man brought in 
Newbold Morris to clean up the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath, one of Truman’s 
friends, would not cooperate. and after 
two months fired Morris. That same day 


SHERMAN ADAMS & 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Eisenhower never knew the whole 
Story of Sherman Adams. But when 
ican national 
chairman, came to his office and Said 
Republican leaders were demanding 
“the Adams mess” be cleaned up, Ike ac- 
cepted the verdict, He told Alcorn to 
tell Adams he must go. 

In the White House last week they 

at all th 
words that Nixon used would ord 
lot of Americans who thought he rarely 


is really almost 


en the Tesponsibility for doin 
J ; 8 SO much 
for this nation Would spend so much 


time.and energy contemplati i 
olation of that trust, AE 


Pm ee 


ection Lidridwau 


of Oregon said that he consi dew 
on’s view of Government “Tath ed r 
ening" because "there are not 

token clichés about what is Bood § 
people.” Senator Robert Dole o or 
sas, former head of the Republica k 
tional Committee, was askeq p Mr J 
porter if he would want the Pr ‘Badin 


fi 


er 
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in his state during his campaign “4 isa 
election. Replied Dole: “Sure, ie Th 
fly over any time. i entio 


On the Democratic side p nony 
Chairman Robert S. Strauss said; (ieS 
seen just about everything. But this ppro 
ing of these tapes has upset me A ien 
than anything else in my life. Į tog Me 
wife over the third martini last , eret 
Pm embarrassed to have our kids s oe 

< E EET. 2: Teaively 
this and think it’s part of the jr. | e 
in.” Democratic Congressman Mo et 
K. Udall of Arizona made a pitch if a 
politicians in general, saying: “They oth ( 
serve better than to be branded withy nd V 
cynical iron that has marked the bReput 
glars, buggers and influence peddles Hean’ 
this Administration.” Jawor 

Both Nixon and St. Clair regatiines 
the transcripts as seriously comprorgne W 
ing John Dean, the President's chicfiither 
cuser at the Senate Watergate Commgictive 
tee hearings. Earlier, White House aithe ta 
had welcomed the not guilty verdiciitis far | 
Mitchell and Stans as evidence tt Cc 
Dean was no longer credible. Dean wanoth 
one of 59 witnesses at the trial of thef wall" 
mer Cabinet members. Both had bxworsk 
charged with nine counts of perjury, Clair ] 
struction of justice and conspiracy John. 
hinder an investigation of Financ subpo 
Robert Vesco's tangled affairs in «be qu 
change for a secret $200,000 cash cithat d 
tribution to Nixon's 1972 campaign. Fal of t 
the jury found them not guilty on zin the 
counts, hata 

Dean Under Fire. Some ju terials 
found Dean to be an impressive wil Were 
during his testimony, which bor E 
three of the perjury counts agio Tesi¢ 
Mitchell. But they were put off by hisa pa 
mission that he was awaiting sentenci bo 
for his confession of guilt on conspi?) i s 
lo'obstruct justice in the Watergate “| ks 
erup. Moreover, they were unsettle dent 
the fact that he admitted under cr oss lost i 
amination that he hoped his pe Tite 
mance at the Mitchell-Stans trial W% 
be noted by the judge who would 73 
out his punishment. Clarence Brown ip; 3 
Postal employee, expressed his fellowii m 
rors’ feelings: “I liked John De” ey ( 
didn’t fully believe him, though. He " Whit 
a màn trying to save his own skin. swer 

Nixon in his TV address “terga 
St. Clair in his brief took dead ai sent, 
can, attempting to discredit hil fnot t 
the week went on, the White mabe "i 
having put together what in the g Mitte 
Scripts is called a “PR team,” incl, viti 
the firing on Dean. Administration 2^? 
Prepared a summary of contradict 
in his statements and gave it to so 
arolina Republican Senator sa 
Thurmond, who had it published it 
Congressional Record. When Pt 


ely unnoticed, Communica- 
rede TATE tor Ken Clawson gave an- 
s D! ited list of the alleged Dean 
even pes detal ns to the press. At the same 
n Secretary Ziegler declared: 
e, Press 97 vs the transcripts sup- 
Anyone Who 23^ cmt worked at his 
ny! pn Dean hasn t wor ed a S 
b pt 70 or is looking at it with a totally 
Pres pins or biased eye.” 
N wy prn white House assault made no 
ah Jeo, of the fact that Dean's testi- 
entien as corroborated, in most re- 
^ p Ron y other witnesses. A close com- 
id: SPCC © of his testimony with the 
his eB son. transcripts showed that 
Presiden’ S ving before the Wa- 
ne mie ile he was self-serving before the Wa 
P te Committee, he was remarkably 
e. His occasional errors were rel- 
Ids rd tively minor and can perhaps be ex- 
life ferie by the Administration's refusal 
| Moy jet him have access to his White 
lich iffoyse files in preparing his testimony. 
Theyépoth Committee Chairman Sam Ervin 
Withiind Vice Chairman Howard Baker, a 
the tp epublican, said that they have faith in 
idles þean’s credibility. Special Prosecutor 
Jaworski continues to count Deana key 
epartwitness in the Watergate trials. In a way, 
Pronthe White House blitz on Dean seemed 
hiefégither a diversionary tactic or mere vin- 
ommdictiveness. Now that thé evidence of 
se aiéthe tapes is available, Dean's testimony 
dictsiis far less vital or relevant: 
ce tt! Court Battle? Nixon's decision, in 
can veanother transcript phrase, to "stone- 
thefiwall” his opposition, also applied to Ja- 
id by worski’s subpoena of tapes. Lawyer St. 
ury,&Clair presented a brief to Federal Judge 
racy John J. Sirica, arguing that Jaworski's 
nanc/Subpoena for 64 additional tapes should 
in abe quashed because he had not shown 
sh c:that the material was relevant to the tri- 
ign. Beal of the seven Nixon associates charged 
-on4in the cover-up.* St. Clair also argued 
. {that all portions of the subpoenaed ma- 
jure terials that had not been made public 
wiu Were protected by Executive privilege 
ore &&nd could be kept confidential by the 
agait resident. Sirica scheduled a hearing on 
hist the argument for this Wednesday. Aides 
tench i both Nixon and Jaworski said that 
spi! Sy Were willing to carry the fight to 
te po Supreme Court, thus raising the 
tle pect of another lengthy court battle 
oss escent of the one the White House 
‘ing BS a That fight led to Nixon’s fir- 
m the oe Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
oneal Ely Signations of Attorney Gen- 
OWN Nyi Ot Richardson and his assistant 
làm Ruckelshaus. 


Sa further part of the Nixon strat- 


toldi 


St nish 
: Waccurat 


E 
Je 


"» 8B 


wer on rs chief of staff, refused to an- 
j eae the Senate Wa- 
aiM Tse ee last week. He pre- 
m. ^ SER t letter from Nixon ordering is 
HO be « du On grounds that it would 
hi Inappropriate for the com- 
s xanfine you about your ac- 
3 S chief of staff.” 
ti mie House also gave no sign 
Ommittee’ comply with the Judiciary 
" S request for tapes of 142 ad- 


ll r 
A vn Mdeman, Ehtlichman, Charles Col- 


ittee 
Vitiges 


„General Alexander M. Haig Jr., the. 


ardian, Kenneth Parkinson and cega : Mei Mose fal 
eo O rna S X A 
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ditional conversations between Nixon 
and aides. The tapes bear on the Wa- 
tergate cover-up, the Administration's 
1971 decision to increase milk-price sup- 
ports and its antitrust settlement with 
ITT that year. St. Clair urged the com- 
mittee to study the transcripts before de- 
manding more evidence. He declined to 
say how the White House would respond 
if the committee pressed on. 

At week's end Nixon took to the 
road to sell his side of the transcript sto- 
ry to the public. His first stop was Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., where his audience of 13,000 
ata Republican fund raiser was mostly 
friendly. But shouts of "Hail to the 
thief" and rhythmic clapping from a 
handful of hecklers in the balcony rat- 
tled Nixon. His voice quavered, his 
hands tightly gripped the flower-be- 
decked lectern, and he occasionally mis- 
pronounced words. Still, cheers drowned 


+ tee A 
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Government job in recognition of his ef- 
forts for Nixon. 

> A Feb. 27 session with Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman concerning the need for 
Dean to report directly to Nixon, rath- 
er than through them. on matters re- 
lating to Watergate. In the ensuing six 
weeks, Dean met with the President 
more than 70 times. 

» An April 15 telephone conversa- 
tion with then-Attorney General Rich- 
ard Kleindienst in which they discussed 
Watergate problems. 

» Four meetings on April 15, when 
the White House cover-up on Watergate 
was clearly crumbling. The meetings 
were with Ehrlichman, Dean, Klein- 
dienst and Assistant Attorney General 
Henry Petersen, who was then heading 
the investigation into the break-in at the 
Democratic National Committee offic- 
es. The White House says that the tape 


In a rare night session, a letter mildly chastising the President. 


out the boos when he said that he had 
furnished "all the relevant evidence" 
needed *to get Watergate behind us" 
and promised "to stay on this job." On 
Saturday, Nixon opened Expo '74 in 
Spokane, Wash., where he was wel- 
comed with a few impeachment signs. 

Of the eleven additional presidential 
conversations subpoenaed by the com- 
mittee, White House aides claimed that 
the tapes of those exchanges, which all 
took place in 1973, either were missing 
or were not made through failures in 
the recording equipment. Thus there are 
no accounts of: : 

> A Feb. 20 meeting with Halde- 
man to discuss finding à suitable job for 


.Jeb Stuart Magruder, the former dep- 


uty director of Nixon's 3e enon cam- 
; st 


aldeman 


~ Dean told Nixon that the operation orig- 


ran out in midafternoon of April 15. 

» Three meetings on April 16 with 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman to discuss , 
their resignations and Dean’s request for 
immunity from prosecution in exchange 
for testimony about Watergate before 
the grand jury. : 

>, An April 18 phone conversation — 
with Petersen in which Nixon report- 
edly told him to stay out of the inves- — 
tigation of the break-in at the offices of 
Ellsberg's psychiatrist because 1t in- - 
valved national security. Sec 

The transcripts that the White 


House provided offer fresh details about — s 


the origin of the plan to bug the Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters, as well as 
precisely what the undercover team was 
after. At their March 21. 1973 meeting, _ 


from Haldeman — 


teniuPrwith. order. 


rmt 


M SUMUS 


io "set up a perfectly legitimate cam- 
paign intelligence operation" within the 
Nixon re-election committee. In Janu- 
ary 1972, White House "Plumber" G. 
Gordon Liddy came up with an incred- 
ible scheme that he said would cost $1 
million. According to Dean, it involved 
"black-bag operations, kidnaping, pro- 
viding prostitutes to weaken the oppo- 
sition, bugging, mugging teams." 

Liddy's plans were twice vetoed by 

John Mitchell, then Attorney General, 
who was later to head the re-election 
campaign. But in February, Dean said, 
Strachan began stepping up efforts “to 
Bet some information." Dean said that 
he believed Haldeman, who was 
Strachan’s boss, had assumed that Lid- 
dy's operation was "proper." In any 
case, Dean said, Jeb Magruder took 
Strachan's message “as a signal to prob- 
ably go to Mitchell and to say, "They 
are pushing us like crazy. for this from 
the White House. And so Mitchell prob- 
ably puffed on his pipe and said, ‘Go 
ahead,’ and never really reflected on 
what it was all about." 

Dean told Nixon that the bugging 
team "might have been looking for in- 
formation about the Democratic con- 
ventions." Liddy had earlier informed 
him that there was a plan—never car- 
ried out —to bug Democratic Chairman 
Lawrence O'Brien's hotel suite in Mi- 
ami. The Liddy operation was a failure 
from the beginning. The team first 
tapped the telephone of Democratic 
Committee Official R. Spencer Oliver. 
Ehrlichman told Nixon on April 14, 
1973, that "what they were Betting was 
mostly this fellow Oliver phoning his girl 
friends all over the country, lining up as- 
signations." Ehrlichman said that 
"Liddy was badly embarrassed by the 
chewing out he got" from Mitchell for 

providing such weak “intelligence” and 
promised: “Mr. Mitchell, I'll take care 

“it,” Ehrlichman added: “The next 
break-in was entirely on Liddy's own 
notion." During that operation on June 


17, the bugging team got caught. 


— The transcripts provided new in- 
‘sights into Nixon’s former top associates 


| sen $ aravel-voiced pemon befor th 


A s N EHRL "m OVAL OFFICE 
NIXON MEETING IN BETTER DAYS WITH AIDES JOHN EHRLICHMAN, RONALD ZIEGLER & H.R. pen ey; 
Evidence showing the President-torn between letting the truth come out and attempting fo a : 


and his working relationships with 
them. Some of the revelations: 

JOHN DEAN. Before the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee, he seemed to be only 
a minor functionary, a modest clerk. 
Now he emerges as having played a key 
White House role, first in making sure 
the cover-up held through the election, 
then in advising Nixon on how to cope 
as it fell apart in early 1973. 

JOHN EHRLICHMAN. Always consid- 
ered one of the staff heavyweights, he 
often demonstrates a better perception 
of the law than the President. Early on, 
as the Watergate revelations began to 
threaten the White House itself, he of- 
fered Nixon the best advice of all. He 
suggested that the Administration take 
the “hang-out road” and tell the truth 
about its role in the break-in and cover- 
up, letting the chips—and men—fall 
where they might. : 

H.R. (“BOB”) HALDEMAN. The most 
formidable guardian of Nixon’s Oval 
Office, the chief of staff was considered 
the most powerful man in the White 
House after Nixon. Indeed, it appears 
that in private he often dominated the 
President, as well as the rest of the staff. 

JOHN MITCHELL, He was one of Nix- 
on's closest friends and political confi- 
dants. But the President was willing to 
let Mitchell take the rap for Overseeing 
Watergate, drawing the heat away from 
the White House—if a way could be 
found to get him to agree. The disclo- 
sure bore out Martha Mitchell’s cele- 
brated telephone call on March 31 
1973, which seemed wildly improbable 
at the time. She complained to a report- 
er. "I think this Administration has 
turned completely. against my husband." 


tersen, Nixon picked him to run the in- 
vestigation into the cover-up in April 
1973 when Richard Kleindienst re. 
moved himself from the case because of 
his close ties to John Mitchell. Peter- 


comm as 
SS [zurukureemun 


sidered by many to be a virtus] d 
play of candor‘and integrity, T Somet 
scripts, however, reveal that paction 
was callously manipulated by AP! 
ident, who even went so far as”? 
to Ehrlichman and Ziegler, "py, 289 
tersen on a short leash.” ee 
Perhaps from an excess of 8m! 
zeal and awe of the presidency IAE" 
sen appeared eager to give the | OM i 
House every break he could. pa E 
used to undermine his own investi] dt 
On March 21, Nixon asked Joh rit 
why the Assistant Attorney Genet th 
“played the game so straight wi? a 
Said Dean: “Petersen is a soldi ease 
kept me informed. He told me wap | 
had problems, where we had Lu, M 
and the like. I don't think he aft 
anything improper, but he did mis 
that the investigation was nti Halde 
down to the very, very fine cof th 
thing, which was a break for us. | knew 
Even with the hundreds ol ‘didn’ 
dible” and excised passages, the it tho 
scripts provided an extraordina idd] 
at Nixon in private. His conve his to 
were often bizarre, involving Mig» | 
foggy and imprecise musing. Ins erga 
a tough, calculating, incisive N™ truth, 
transcripts revealed a lonely, 4!) body 
ident who could not remem!’ Presi 
could not recall Watergate CO! reco) 
E. Howard Hunt's name, and W told 7 
Bot that another of the convi hush 


€ or 


spirators, G. Gordon Liddy, Wii — A 
On. In the transcripts, Nixon n g One 
decisions, issued few orders 3 "M $ 


never exhibited the quick, eno" À 
mind that associates claim heb) 4 


of the damned.” There wen 
tempts at humor, albeit rathë! 
handed. For example, Nixoni 
thé merriment on March 22, 1^ 


“the others didn’t 
said Nixon, “the 


TT most part, however, Nixon 
r 


yp ^ oss in the transcripts as a coarse 
po President, chiefly bent on 
and eating associates and plotting 
manipu to keep himself isolated and 
iege from Watergate. The tran- 
B. ae crowed a President creating an 
pop iment of deceit and dishonesty, 
Eon and cover-up. In public, Nix- 
ictured as detached, too busy 

`s of state to probe Watergate. 
; e transcripts showed that 
He wanted to know every detail of the 
landal's effect on the press and public. 
s were devised; “scenarios” 
lere roughed out and rehearsed. An- 
swers Were shaped for questions sure to 


easked. d; Nikos eid 
ino Ter the Record. Nixon's aides 
y. The} 


metimes included imaginary press re- 
' vcion as part of their scenarios. On 
LR 14, 1973, Ehrlichman sketched 
y lat he thought might be "the news- 
agazine story for next Monday" if he 
"Mere to present Nixon with a report 
of naming John Mitchell and Jeb Stuart 
Magruder as ringleaders in the Water- 
tigate break-in. Ehrlichman suggested 
ld. pilhat the story might say: “The President 
vestp Pen dispatched so and so to do this and 
Jom hat ... Charges of cover-up by the 
" hite House were materially dispelled 
iby the diligent efforts of the President 
d his aides." The story obviously 
{pleased Nixon. “TII buy that,” he said. 
yg. Attimes, Nixon sounded in the tran- 
e hasiscUPls like a man speaking for the taped 
j mat cord, rather than spontaneously. Dur- 
ET ga discussion on April 14, 1973, with 
e of Haldeman and Ehrlichman, Nixon said 
s" f the Watergate cover-up: “Well, I 
v] SM it. I knew it. I must say, though, I 
des a t know it, but I must have assumed 
ates On April 16, 1973, in the 
hist € of a period in which Nixon and 
ios” me aides were concocting “scenar- 
Ser m isolate the President from Wa- 
iN Ss a he told Dean: “John, tell the 
Ios, E 5 the thing I've told every- 
ri Presidenta here.” A day later, the 
die, and Haldeman were trying to 
UAR What happened when Dean 


Axon that Hu i 
hush money. nt was demanding 


Nixon: I 
Oney, did 1? 
demon: No. 

on: You didn't either did you? 
j een. Absolutely not! P 
M scenarios Ae the many war games and 
d rating on how to handle the deteri- 
e cP Richard Situation, Attorney General 
po advised Ni indienst on April 15, 1973, 
eli Which Sen "One aspect of this thing 
se ds the fel always take and that is, 
ur job ; «ent of the United States, 


Tw 


| 
, 


ons 


didn’t tell him to get the 


ink ations tactic, as Nixon 


~ 30 1S to. enforce the law.” Wheth- à 


The Voters: Nixon 


President Nixon may well have 
sensed that his public support was con- 
tinuing to fall dramatically when he de- 
cided to appear on television and release 
edited transcripts of the Watergate tapes 
last week. Shortly before the President's 
announcement, Daniel Yankelovich, 
Inc., completed a poll for TIME show- 
ing that the percentage of Americans 
who wanted Nixon to resign or be im- 
peached had jumped to 55%, from 39% 
last November and 3096 last August (see 
accompanying chart). The results indi- 
cate that those who wanted to see Nixon 
out of office clearly would prefer that 
he resign rather than be impeached. If 
the President fails to resign, how- 
ever, the people in the latest poll would 
be almost evenly split between impeach- 
ment (43%) and the President's staying 


60% 
Resign (20% 
Be Impeached 10% 
Nor Sure 10% 


Continue 


Continue 
Resign — 


Not Sure 


in office (44%); 13% were not sure. 

Only 28% in the Northeast wanted 
the President to stay in office. Even in 
the North Central states, where Nixon’s 
support was the highest, just 44% 
thought he should continue in the White 
House. In the South, where the Pres- 
ident has campaigned most extensively 
for support, only 38% wanted him to 
stay on. The President got his strongest 
backing from people who identified 
themselves as Republicans: 68% of them 


. wanted him to remain. 


Do you feel that Mr. Nixon has been 
acting as if he were above the law, or 
do you feel he has been acting within 
his rights? — : 


Nov. 1973 April 1974 


Above the law 41% 62% 
Within his rights 42% 30% 
Not sure 1146 8% 


Do you feel that Mr. Nixon has vi- 
olated his promise to the American peo- 
ple to get to the bottom of the Water- 
gate affair, or do you feel that he is 
keeping his promise? 
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failed to get to the bottom of the Wa- 


Í Should Nixon Continue in Office, Resign, or Be Impeached? | 


Be Impeached 10% 


Should Go- | 


Among those Americans who would 
like to see the President resign, 8666 feel 
that he has been acting as if he were above 
the law, and 91% believe that he has 


Lergate mess. 


How do you expect the Watergate 
affair to end—with Mr. Nixon staying in 
office, resigning or being impeached? 


. . Aug.1973 April 1974 
Nixon staying in office 74% 4966 


Nixon resigning 796 1446 
Impeachment S% 23% 
Not sure 14% 14%. 


Unless the President is able to i 
turn the tide of public opinion, the iil 
TiME/Yankelovich poll foresees an 


b 


Continue 79 
Resign 38% 
Be impeached vA 
| NotSure — (5x 


49% 
29% 


12% 


overwhelming Democratic victory in the 
elections this November. If elections for 
Congress were held today, registered 
voters would cast their ballots by a mar- 
gin of almost 3 to 1 for Democratic can- 
didates (52% for the Democrats. 19% 
for the Republicans). Only.58% of reg- 
istered Republicans are now committed 
to their party’s congressional candi- — 
dates, and 62% of the Democrats who 
voted for Nixon in 1972 plan to support 
their party's nominees in the contests 
coming up this fall.’ V 
Far from being disillusioned with 
politics because of Watergate, 70% of. 
those polled felt that voting in the ne 
election was very important, and only 
12% believed that their ballot would not - 
make much difference. Incumbents of | 
both parties are likely to be hurt by $ 
throw-all-the-rascals-out reaction. Full 
52 of all the respondents polled agri 
strongly or partly with the notio 
all present congressional officeh 
up for re-election in November 
be bounced” i 
As for presidential candidates 
1976, Senator Edward Kennedy Was - 
judged "acceptable" by 55' | "not 
acceptable" by 39%. follow 
residen Gerald Ford (43 


3 irectl 
The portions of the transcripts that appear to bear most directly 


on the President's guilt or innocence are excerpted in onoga 
order, with comment and annotation, on these and the following 
pages. As Nixon said, many of these words are ambiguous, but TX 
of them are less so than the White House has tried to depict them. 
How they are judged by the Congress and the American people may 
well determine Nixon’s survival in office. The White House tran- 
Scripts, often unpunctuated and containing spelling and gue. gon 
are reproduced here as they were issued, in a distinctive typelace lor 
ready recognition. Where a part of a spoken sentence has been omit- 
ted for space reasons, the omission is indicated by three dots ... and 
where whole sequences of dialogue have been deleted for compres- 
sion purposes, the gap is indicated by a square n. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1972, 5:27 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President (P), H.R. 
Haldeman (H) and John Dean (D). 

In the morning, a federal grand jury had indicted 
the five Watergate burglars along with Nixon Re-Elec- 
tion Committee Lawyer G. Gordon Liddy and White 
House Consultant E. Howard Hunt Jr. 


P: Hi, how are you? You had quite a day today 
didn't you. You got Watergate on the way didn't you? 

D: We tried. 

H: How did it all end up? . 

D: Ah, I think we can say well at this point. The 
press is playing it just as we expect. 

H:. Whitewash? 

D: No, not yet—the story right now— 

P: Itis a big story. : 
H: Five indicted plus the WH former guy and all 
that. 

D: Plus two White House fellows {Liddy and Hunt]. 

H: That is good, that takes the edge off whitewash 
really, that was the thing Mitchell kept saying that to 
people in the country Liddy and Hunt were big men. 
Maybe that is good. 

P: Justremember, all the trouble we're taking, we'll 
have a chance to get back one day... 


The talk is interrupted by a call to the President 
from John Mitchell in New York. Nixon tells his for- 
> mer Attorney General that “this thing is just one of 
7 those side issues and a month later everybody looks 

back and wonders what all the shooting was about.” 
Then the discussion resumes. 


. D: Three months ago! would have had trouble pre- 
dicting there would be a day when this would be for- 
gotten, but | think 1 can say that 54 days from now 


[Election Day], nothing is going to come crashing down - 
fo our surprise. 2 


! h President at the Sept. 15 
meeting that “there was a long way to go before this mat- 
ter would end.” 


P: Oh well, this is a can of worms 

lot of this stuff that went on, And the pace Miis prre 
this way are awfully embarrassed. But the way you 
have handled all this seems to me has been ver skillful 
putting your fingers ih the leaks that have Gitta here 
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The Most Critical Nixon Conversations 


| 
| 


P: We are all in it together. This is a War. W, | 
a few shots and it will be over. Don't worry. | M 
want to be on the other side right now. Would ou 

D: Along that line, one of the things 
do, | have begun to keep notes on a lot of People | 
are emerging as less than our friends because m 
be over some day and we shouldn't forge; the 1 
some of them have treated us. 

P: | want the most comprehensive notes on 
who tried to do us in. They didn't have to do ii 
are asking for it and they are going to get it, Wep! 
not used the power in this first four years as You kel 
We have not used the Bureau [FBI] and we haved 
used Justice, but things are going to change now, |), 
they are either going to do it right or go. i 

D: What an exciting prospect. l 

P: Thanks. It has to be done... | 

They discuss how to head off pending hearing; 
the House Banking and Currency Committee on: 
proper campaign practices. The President agrees i 
“heat” should be put on Speaker of. the House Car! 
bert. The hearings, in fact, were called off. 


^ ting him on succeeq; 
on was congratula i in 
ng" the case to the seven through 


cover-up. 


l've | 
Ve tig | 


P: You really can't sit and worry about it all: 
time. The worst may happen but it may not. So you), 
try to button it up as well as you can and hope fori 
best, and remember basically the damn business i: 
fortunately trying to cut our losses, : | 

D: Certainly that is right and certainly it hast 
no effect on you. That's the good thing. | 

H: No, it has been kept away from the White He: 
and of course completely from the President. Thee € 
tie to the White House is the Colson effort they keep!) — 8| 
ing fo pull in [Charles Colson, former special count!) T 
Nixon]. 

D: And, of course, the two White House peopl 
lower level—indicted . . . That is not much of a tie. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1 973,9:12 A.M. 


fi 
|] 


Tgate from the FBI. E 


P: The Bureau is leaking |: at o 
: leaking like a sieve to Baker * | 
ee Howard Baker, vice chairman of the Senat? j 
ergate committee]. It isn't c oming from Henry Pele | 


[chief of the Cr; ivis; n 
ment us timinal Division of the Justice 


D: No. I would just not believe that. i 


i The DE e 
and there... spe xus sentencingóf the Water! 
It is one of the “ambiguities” that could be mi | 
Dean has hate Rx OU UIBIS- Pt Young ANO 
ied. 1 has ep assumed that EUST I atk r ow oun 
is OCRATS’ BUGGED TELE : i 
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In calculator design the proper 
keyboard spacing is essential to 
efficiency. Too much reduces 
Speed. Too little causes mistakes. 
To find the ideal spacing, Canon 
exhaustively studied the hands of 
Professional operators. Over 1000 
of them. 


The 

" DilCh ang pz 
sinking adg S pattern used by professional operators when 
Oberaling 5.79 Machine keyboards under ordina 
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As a result, keys on Canon 
calculators are spaced so that any 
part of the fingertip can strike 
a key without touching those 


adjoining it. Yet the keys are close 


enough to assure maximum 
efficiency. And even if you've 
used adding machines for years. 
you can master our calculator 
keyboards easily. 

Design is just one reason why 
Canon calculators are unbeatable. 
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We studied over IOOO hands 
to get the ideal keyboard spacing. 
And it was worth if. 


We make them with only the finest 
materials. We check their crafts- 
manship minutely all down the 
production line. Then we put them 
through an extensive series of 
rigid tests. Unless they reach our 
exceptionally high standards, they 
dont reach you. 

We've been making calculators 
this way a long time. Into each of 
them goes our firm dedication to 
excellence—our conscience as 
a maker. When you choose 
a calculator, let it be your guide. 


Canon 
Canola 


d Letour conscience be your guide. 
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| e Middle East is 
getting the worlds most 
advanced wide-body jetliner. 


D. 

[ With its order of the Lockheed LAOT TriStar, also more room between seats, to the front 

|. Saudi Arabian Airlines will soon be bringing a new and sides. : 

| aof quiet and comfort to the 47 cities it serves The L-1011 is also incredibly reliable. After 

|] 9n three continents. only 20 months of operation, TriStar is setting 

Quiet because the L-1011 is the quietest big reliability records for on-time departure, based ze 
| JStin the world. A fact certificated by the United upon official U.S.A. Civil Aeronautics Board figures. 
tates Federal Aviation Administration. To date, 67 TriStars are in service with Air 

i M Comfort because the L-10TI was designed to Canada, Delta, Eastern, TWA, and the British and 

i ne worlds most comfortable airplane. German inclusive tour carriers, Court Line and LTU. 


eres two-across seating. So passengers are And during 1974, All Nippon Airways, British 


pers than one seat away from an aisle. Big Airways and Pacitic Southwest Airlines will also 

1 ur at sculptured ceilings and straight-up-dnd- place TriStars UE sor ee ERE 
| aspac; a s. So passengers feel as if they're sitting in ; The Lockheed l- riStar. Its : 
| Clous living room, instead of a tube. Theres meant to fly. 
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| The Lockheed L-1011 TriStar. 
| The.world’s quietest.big.jet. 
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taht? There were no injuries! Tens dene S"RÉARCH 157 192471954 "B M. 


does that sort of thing happen? It 
racterization deleted] 

ridiculous! [Cha a 

ou can follow these characters to their 

P: well, y feel for those poor guys in jail, partic- 


| alhsemon at with his wife dead. [She had been killed 
l o 


florly e crash while delivering $10,000 in hush mon- 
fo ergate defendants] ; 

fey for Well, there is every indication they are hanging 
h D: gi 

| i ow. 

porn hell do they expect though? Do they ex- 
f GS in a reasonable time? What would you 
Bod c 

Fise on that? 


| think it is one of those things we will have to 


i ery closely. : Adeo 
d nos couldn't do it, say, in six months. 


p: No .-- This thing may become ... a vendetta. 
Iis judge [Sirica] may go off the deep end in 
4 


entencing- 


Nixon declares that the people most disturbed about 
Watergate are “the [adjective deleted] Republicans, 
hiho are “highly moral. The Democrats are just sort of 
ving [expletive deleted] fun and games.” Dean men- 
tions Donald Segretti, practitioner of dirty tricks on be- 


jalfof Nixon's campaign. 


P: [Expletive deleted] He was such a dumb figure, | 
don't see how our boys could have gone for him. But nev- 
ertheless, they did. It was really juvenile! But, never- 
Dheless, what the hell did he do? Shouldn't we be trying 
lloget intelligence? Weren't they? . . . 

| D: Absolutely! :: 

P: Don't you try to disrupt their meetings? Didn't 
Jey try to disrupt ours? [Expletive deleted] They threw 
[Ioc, ran demonstrations, shouted, cut the sound sys- 
jem, and let the tear gas in at night. 


en i Dean continues to assure the President that Water- 


rene isnot getting out of control. 


| D: Thad thought it was an impossible task to hold to- 

[Better ... but we have made it thus far, and | am con- 

ilio: p we are going to make it the whole road and put 

ale’, elie in the funny pages of the history books rather 

jer | ens serious because actually— 

kel tote : t will be somewhat serious bút the, main thing, 

[key Course, is also the isolation of the President. 

al * Absolutely! Totally true! 

i ( 1 T ` n 

osi E. Vipenye deleted] Of course, | am not dumb 
[rtv A never forget when | heard about this [ad- 

ati mene forced entry and bugging. | thought, 

Pl? Ares x lis this? What is the matter with these peo- 

E fins y crazy? A prank! But it wasn't! It wasn't 
Th 

u 


re th 
Do. The t | think our Democratic friends know that, 
Would {know what the hell it was . .. They don't think 
Pople e Involved in such stuff ... They think | have 
5o Pable of it. And they are correct, in that Col- 


E Would do anything, 


The ` 
huopa esent worries that John Mitchell might be 
Jerpate Comte Sd upon to testify before the Wa- 


igo 
p Pede won't allow himself to be ruined. He 
il. Ther i is big stone face, But | hope he does and he 
mmitte n" NO question what they are after. What the 
“man or vaner somebody at the White House ~.. Hal- 
D: Or na on Ehrlichman. 
P; Arye: Dean. You know, | am a small fish. 
ody at the White House they would—but 


las se | think vu realize you are the lawyer and 
d ^t have a [adi ager r 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Dean. 

In the second week of his confirmation hearings, 
Gray has revealed that he regularly gave Dean FBI re- 
ports on the Watergate burglary investigation. Nixon 
‘has just issued a statement prohibiting any of his White 
House aides, past-or present, from appearing before 
the Watergate committee on grounds of Executive priv- 
ilege. In the discussion he makes clear that informa- 
tion is to be given the committee, but only on his terms. 


P: My feeling, John, is that | better hit it now rath- 
er than just let it build up where we are afraid of these 
questions and everybody... 

D: These questions are just not going to go away. 
Now the other thing we have talked about in the past, 
and | still have the same problem, is to have a “here it 
all is approach. If we do that... 

P: And let it all hang out. 

D: And let it all hang out. Let’s with a Segretti—ete. 

P: We have passed that point. 

D: Plus the fact, they are not going to believe the 
truth! That is the incredible thing! 


a 
P: They hope one will say one day, ‘Haldeman did 
it/ and one day one will say | did it. They might ques- 
tion his political savvy, but not mine! Not on a matter 
like that! 


Nixon says he noticed in his news summary that 
there is a crisis of confidence in the President. 


D: | think it will pass ... | don't think that the thing 

will get out of hand... 
` P: Oh yes, there would be new revelations. 

D: They would want to find out who knew . . . 

P: Is there a higher up? 

D: Is there a higher up?... 

P: | think they are really after Haldeman. 

D: Haldeman and Mitchell. 

P: Colson is not big enough name for them... 

" 

P: In any event, Haldeman's problem is Chapin isn't 
it? [Dwight Chapin, Nixon's former appointments sec- 
retary under Haldeman] 

a 

P: Now where the hell, or how much Chapin knew 

| will be [expletive deleted] if | know. : 


Assured that Chapin did not know about Water- 
gate, the President asks if Gordon Strachan (a Hal- 
deman aide) was aware. Dean admits that Strachan 
knew early on, but has twice denied to Federal inves- 
tigators having any knowledge. Dean says that Strachan 
is ready to deny it again before the Ervin committee. 
Nixon thus knows that before March 21 at least one 
White House man is involved in the cover-up. 


D: Strachan is as tough as nails. He can go in and 


stonewall... 

P: | guess he should, shouldn't he? | suppose we 
can't call that justice, can we? : 

D: Well, it is a personal loyalty to him. He doesn't 
want it any other way. He didn't have to be told . . . 


The President reflects that the Watergate espionage 
must have been unproductive since he received no re- 


port on it. 


P; What was the matter? Did they never get any- 
thing out of the damn thing? E yos 
. D: don'tth anything, si. 
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P: [Expletive deleted] : 
D: Well they were just really getting started EE 
B 


.. To think Mitch- 


P: That was such a stupid thing! . e Bperation 


ell and Bob would have allowed this ki 


to be in the campaign committee. 
a 


: Is it too late to go the hang-out road? 

: Yes, | think itis. The hang-out road— 

: The hang-out road [inaudible] 

: It was kicked around Bob and l and . .- 

: Ehrlichman always felt it should be hang-out. 

: Well, | think | convinced him why he would not 
want to hang-out either. There is a certain domino sit- 
vation here. If some things start going, a lot of other 
things are going to start going... 


MARCH 17, 1973, 1:25 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Dean. 

For the first time, the President learns of the break- 
in at the office of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist, Dr. 
Lewis Fielding. 


opgpoy 


P: What in the world—what in the name of God 
was Ehrlichman having something [unintelligible] in the 
Ellsberg [unintelligible]? 

D: They were... they wanted to get Ellsberg’s psy- 
chiatric records for some reason. | don't know. 

P: This is the first | ever heard of this... 

D: Well, anyway, [unintelligible] it was under an 
Ehrlichman structure, maybe John didn't ever know. I've 
never asked him if he knew. | didn't want to know. 

P: | can't see that getting into this hearing [the Wa- 
tergate committee investigation]. 


MARCH 21, 1973, 10:12 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Dean. 

This is the most crucial meeting covered by the Wa- 
tergate transcripts. In his televised speech last week, 
the President concentrated on this 103-minute conver- 
sation, trying to strengthen the weakest link in his de- 
fense. At issue is his seeming authorization of hush 
money to buy Hunt's continued silence. He argued that 
he considered paying only because a national security 
problem—which he did not further identify—was in- 
volved. In the end, he said, he *did not intend the fur- 
ther payment to Hunt or anyone else be made,” but he 
conceded that his words on the tapes were ambiguous. 

In the published transcript, Dean warns that a “can- 
cer within the presidency” is “growing geometrically.” 
He spells out most of the Watergate operation for the 
President. including the attempted cover-up that in- 
volved the White House staff. He omits, however some 
of his own actions in the scandal. The President ap- 
pears not to have prior information; he asks more than 
150 questions. Dean says that he could tell that Nixon 
did not know what had been going on. Dean says that 
after the burglars were caught, Gordon Liddy said that 

, he had attempted the break-in because Jeb Magruder. 
re-election committee deputy director, wanted better in- 
formation about the Democrats. Magruder had com- 
plained: “The White House is not happy with what we 
are getting.” Dean tells Nixon that both Magruder and 
Herbert Porter, an assistant to Magruder, had perjured 
themselves in the trial of the Watergate burglars 


D: | honestly believe that no one over h 
knew 
that [the burglary was planned]. | k E i 
my make had no knowledge... ani a: Gods 
P: Bob [Haldeman] didn't either, i 
known that either. You are not the nae MM jus 
Bob known, he would Ps 
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D: | was under pretty clear instruction. a 
Nott. 
ly 


z is, but this could have be ns 
up if all hell had broken loose hag | 
a theory of containment. one P 
P: Sure. ee 
D: To try to hold it right where it was, 
P: Right. 


D: There is no doubt that | was totall s 
what the Bureau [FBI] was doing at all times a j 
tally aware of what the Grand Jury was do “O 
that witnesses were going to be called, 
they were asked, and I had to. 

When Dean tells how the Presidents pe fet? 8 
torney Herbert Kalmbach raised money to E ome 
torneys’ fees for the Watergate defendants, Nixon tor bl 
ulates that the “cover of a Cuban committee” nid w 


been used. (Some of the burglars were Cuban exis ] 
jb 


P: [Unintelligible], but | would certainly. kee | 
cover for whatever it is worth. pi ho! 
D: That's the most troublesome thing becay l 
Bob [Haldeman] is involved in that; 2) John (Ehret 
man] is involved in that; 3) | am involved in th} 
Mitchell is involved in that. And that is an obstruct! 
justice. | 


Dean goes on to describe the “continual black 
operation” by the Watergate defendants: their esit does r 
for money to keep them from talking. 


D: It will cost money. It is dangerous. People aro} 
here are not pros at this sort of thing, This is the soif 
thing Mafia people can do: washing money, get 
clean money and things like that. We just don't ii 
about those things, because we are not criminal 
not used to dealing in that business. 

P: That'sright. 

D: Itis a tough thing to know how to do. 

P: Maybe it takes a gang to do that. 

D: That's right. There is a real problem as tov 
er we could even do it. Plus there is a real probly 
raising money ... But there is no denying the fac 
the White House, in Ehrlichman, Haldeman and Datlemenc 


gotten. It is not easy but it could bé done. But the gy 


D: And get some pros to help him. 
, P: Let me say there shouldn't be a lot o 

ning around getting money— 

D: Well, he's got one person doing it 
sure is— 

P: Whois that? iei 
.. D: He has Fred LaRue [a former Mitchell ‘off 
ing it. Now Fred started out going out trying 
money from all kinds of people. 

P: No! 


f peor s 


" yd 1 
P: You need it in cash don't you? «-- s 
put Det through the Cuban Committee. 
: No. ing 
P: How if that ever comes out are you goirti i 
dle it? Is the Cuban Committee an obstruction 
if they want to help? 
D: Well, they have priests in it. 2. 
P: Would that give a little bit of a comune 3 
: or the Cubans and possibly Pte 


ou think you have to handle Hunt's finan- 


n? 
talked with Mitchell about that 


Of hl 
Troi, 
ke pia 


p; Don Pen soo 


"oblem ; 
Ip Ain that is— 
ight 0^ We me we have to keep the cap on the bot- 


uch, or We don't have any options. 

hat much: © 

fetter That’s right. ightnow?. 
at or it all blows right now? 


P: uS he question. What really bothers me is 
D: 7 situation. As | say, it is growing because of 
30231 need to provide support for the Water- 
A ho are going to hold us up for everything 
Sed the need for some people to perjure 
as they go down the road here. If this thing 
then we are in a cover-up situation. | think 
Id be extremely damaging to you and the— 
vor Sure. The whole concept of Administration jus- 
Rich we cannot have! : ; 
D: That is what really troubles me. For example, 
Jl hat happens, if it starts breaking, and they do find a 
leiminal case against a Haldeman, a Dean a Mitchell, 
hrlichman? That is— 
P: If it really comes to that, we would have to [un- 
lligible] some of the men. 

D: That's right. | am coming-down to what I really 
link, is that Bob and John and John Mitchell and | can 
lit down and spend a day, or however long, to` figure 
shut one, how this can be carved away from you, so that 
Tequit does not damage you or the Presidency. It just can't! 
You aré not involved in it and it is something you 
houldn't— 

4 P: That is. true! 
D: | know ... | can just tell from our conversation 


ice. 


| P: You certainly can! Buggings, etc! Let me say | 

lim keenly aware of the fact that Colson, et al, were 

oing their best to get information as we went along. 

utthey all knew very well they were supposed to com- 
lywith the law. There was no question about that! 


ii| Even if the money were given to Hunt and the oth- 


iS the President wonders if he would not have to offer 


id Deelemency as well. 


r X l am not sure that you will ever be able to de- 
Ss) the clemency. It may just be too hot, 
! You can't do it politically until after the ‘74 elec- 


Ons, that's for s SA 
buld't do it, ure. Your point is that even then, you 


D: That's right. 
ay °—it is wrong, that’s for sure. 
| The President 


N : has insist i word 
ong applied aN ed that his use of the 


ione and th he whole question of delivering hush 
pl Er. the "SUE providing clemency. In context, how- 
Even then it quite clearly refers only to ‘clemency. 
| of Mbtopriet, eons to be less a moral judgment of the 
a Y Of offering clemency than an assessment 


Be par, doneg cent would be open to political attack if 
id?!) When H the conspirators before the 1974 elections. 
"b Elisber eman arrives, the conversation turns to 

tily ig "15 break-in. For the first time, national se- 


IY Is à 
l Mentioned as a possible defense. 


“You mi 4 
i might put it on a national security grounds 
Baa 
|. P vObsolutely was. 

security. We had to get information 
Then Pty grounds. 


S Questio. fn dai 
tthe FBI do S SS why didn't the CIA do i 


were checking them. 
vld be trusted, 
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dal 


P: With the bombing thing comin 3 
i 1b) g out [the secret 
bombing of Cambodia] and everything coming out, the 
whole thing was national security. 
D: I think we could get by on that. 


Later the President returns to the problem of the 
hush money. 


P: Let's say, frankly, on the assumption that if we 
continue to cut our losses, we are not going to win, But 
in the end, we are going to be bled to death. And in 
the end, it's all going to come out anyway. Then you 
get the worst of both worlds. We are going to lose, and 
people are going to... 

H: And look like dopes. 

P: And, in effect, look like a cover-up. 

a 

P: Another way to do it then, Bob, and John re- 
alizes this, is to continue to try to cut our losses. Now 
we have to take a look at that course of action. First it 
is going to require approximately a million dollars to 
take care of the jackasses who are in jail. That can be ar- 
ranged. That could be arranged. But you realize that 
after we are gone, and assuming we can expend this 
money, then they are going to crack and it would be 
an unseemly story. Frankly, all the people aren't going 
to care that much. 

D: That's right. af 

P: People won't care, but people are going to be 
talking about it ... The second thing is, we are not 
going to be able to deliver on... clemency. 


\ 


The President considers convening a new grand jury 
to investigate Watergate as preferable to the Water- 
gate committee. The sessions would be private, and rules 
of evidence would apply. 


D: You can take the Fifth Amendment. 

P: That's right. 

H: You can say you have forgotten too, can't you? 

P: You can say | don't remember. You can say | 
don't recall. 


The conversation returns to Hunt; Dean fears that 
he is the most likely of the convicted Watergate con- 
spirators to give the true story unless he is paid. 


P: That's why for your immediate things you have 
no choice but to come up with the $120,000, or what- 
ever itis. Right? 

D: That's right. 

P: Would you agree that that's the prime thing that 
you damn well better get that done? 

D: Obviously, he ought to be given some signal . . . 

P: [Expletive deleted] Get it. 


In view of this curt command, it would be hard to 
argue, as the President has, that he did not approve of 
the hush money. This simple order, allowing no mis- 
interpretation by Dean, may constitute the single most 
impeachable offense in the entire transcript. 

Nixon asks how the money would get to Hunt. 


D: You have to wash the money. You can get $100,- 
000 out of a bank, and it all comes in serialized bills. 

P: Lunderstand. 

D: And that means you have to go to Vegas with it 
or a bookmaker in New York City. | have learned all 
these things after the fact. 1 will be in great shape for 
the next time around. 

H: [Expletive deleted] 

P: Well, of course you have a surplus from the cam- 
paign. Is there any other money hanging around? 


inne reply iere day ane. | tells 


"ne 


JOHN DEAN; HERBERT PORTER; JEB MAGRUDE) 


o 


M 


JHN EHRLICHMAN; EGIL KROGH; E. HOWARD HUN 


i jury testimony, 
A few hours later. according to grand jury 1 
Hunts attorney received $75,000. Next day John Mitch- 
ell few down from New York. He told Ehrlichman 


that Hunt was no longer a “problem.” 
MARCH 22, 1973, 1:57 P.M. 


The Presidential office in the Executive Office 
Building [E.O.B.]. Present: The President, Haldeman, 
Dean, Ehrlichman (E) and John Mitchell (M). 

During a strategy session on Watergate options The 
President is concerned that Dean should finish a re- 
port on the scandal to be used as a public relations po- 
sition paper. Nixon tells Dean not to get into specifics. 


D: | am talking about something we can spread as 
facts. You see you could even write a novel with the 


facts. 
a 


E: | am looking to the future, assuming that some 
corner of this thing comes unstuck, you are then in a po- 
sition to say: "Look, that document | published is the doc- 
ument | relied on." 

P: This is all we knew. 

H: This is all the stuff we could find out. 

E: And now this new development is a surprise to me 
—l am going to fire A, B, C and D now. 

B 

P: Atthe President's direction you have never done 
anything operational, you have always acted as coun- 
sel. We've got to keep our eye on the Dean thing-—just 
give them some of:it—not all of it. 

u 

P: Do you think we want to go this route now? Let 
it hang out, so to speak? 

D: Well, it isn't really that. 

H: It’s a limited hang-out. 

D: It's a limited hang-out ... What it is doing, Mr. 
President, is getting you up above and away from it. 
That is the most important thing. 

a z 

P: | feel that at a very minimum we've got to have 
this statement [on the Dean report] ... If it opens up 
doors, it opens up doors. 


MARCH 27, 1973, 11:10 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: The President, Halde- 
man, Ehrlichman and Ziegler (Z). 

Another strategy session is in order now that Wa- 
tergate Burglar James McCord has sent his letter to 
Judge Sirica implicating higher-ups and charging that 
perjury was committed at his trial. The group ponders 
how to handle Jeb Magruder if he decides to change 


his perjured testimony and reveal that White House 
staff was involved in Watergate. 


P; What stroke have you got with Magruder? ... 
, ,E I think the stroke Bob [Haldeman] has with him 
is in the confrontation to say, “Jeb, you know that just 
plain isn't so,” and just stare him down on some of this 
stuff and it is a golden opportunity to do this ... | am 
sure he will rationalize himself into a fable that hangs to- 
gether. But if he knows that you are going -to righ- 
teously and indignantly deny it, ah... l : 

E We [a he k trying to lie to save his own skin. 

: But | can make a personal poi iew i 

other direction, and say, Feb, for God's eee im 
yourself screwed up by solving one lie with a second. 


You've got a problem. You ain't goi : 
by making it worse.” going to make it better 


" y 


Ehrlichman suggests ha Magruder be j : 
seek ty and take the ra instructed 
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not take this advice. He confessed to 
that he had committed perjury and discle, Pros, § 
of Mitchell and Dean in Watergate anaes thet © 
sentencing. Ig 


- QW 
APRIL 14, 1973, 8:55 A.M, 


E.O.B. office. Present: The President 
and Ehrlichman. , Halden | gll 

With indictments thought to be pending a,,- 
gruder and Mitchell and more people bs Ageing The. 
plans to contain the scandal are breaking ae loup, pres! 
conversation laced with incriminating conf i 
President and his top aides discuss how the Tn R 
partment investigation might be cut off at T 
the Nixon re-election committee officials 
Mitchell and Magruder—rather than reachin 0 
White House. Their-aim is to persuade the i Into} ig 
torney General and close friend of the President fy 
sume total responsibility for Watergate, AU tog à j 


T P| 
t Dirtot is t 
© legis seri 
—Nolajhad ther 


ie wors! 
e tha 
Dori kn 
hat some 
p It 


i hear 


E: If Mitchell went in, that might A 
week into a cocked hat. dius that wiag 
P: Why? 
H: Well, I'm not sure then they care about the cou 
up any more. j 
P: Well, they might. 
E: If Mitchell gaveithem a complete statement— APRIL | 
P: | wish they wouldn't, but I think they would tel 
The cover-up, he said that—well, basically, its ast The( 
ond crime. Isn't that right, John? ... Do you think fehePresi 
would keep going on the cover-up even if Mitchell xe) 
in? Ps OF 


fours an 


a 
E: Well, | would certainly assume so. 


Nixon instructs Ehrlichman to talk to both Mi 
ell and Magruder. Ehrlichman proposes a cau 
roundabout way of telling them that the President wi 
them to testify honestly about their roles, (Nixon ti 
refers to himself in the third person.) 


P: Well, you could say to Mitchell, | think young. 
got to say that this is the toughest decision hes n RW 
and it's tougher than Cambodia—May 8 [the mint 
of Haiphong harbor] and Dec. 18 [bombing of ih 
put together. And that he can't bring himself to M 
you about it. Just can't do it... But John Mitchel 
me say, will never go to prison. | think that what 


pen is that he will put on the damndest defense. $ aM 
APRIL 14, 1973, 5:15 P.M. T 


; nom 
E.O.B. office. Present: the President, Haldem™ fy 
Ehrlichman. 


? (i 
Magruder has told his revised EU ndi n s 


dering the blame. The scenario is falling 4P s cit] Presiq 
has started telling federal prosecutors W "ampli 
about the break-in and cover-up. He he je 
Mitchell, Ehrlichman and Haldeman. Tha io fio 
President a solitary, frustrated figure trying 
remaining pieces together. 


John, the thing 2b? 
am 

pown: 

n «| 


P: Let me tell you, 
that has concerned me is dragging the 
And having it to be the only issue !n ilo 
thing to do now, have done. Indict Mitche orb 
and there'll be a horrible two weeks? and 9? 
rible scandal, worse than Teapot Dorr aod 
And it doesn't have anything to do with 

E: Yeah. i + volved if wh 

| mean there is no venality invo T 


jo 
very or anything: Nobody g 


Boi 


hat's true. 
A it. 

i (lie of it is the fact that the Attorney 
the b he obstruction of justice thing which it ap- 
; Jand hea yet, they ought to go up fighting. | 
dots 10 ml ought to fight. 

WU he 


an 
gie 11:02 P.M. 


1 Office. A telephone conversation between 
and Haldeman. 


e 4 know how it is going to come out. 
Ons uf p: maS point, and I just don't know. And | 
tice Mig is 10€ hen | said to John [Ehrlichman] at the 


deus utn it all, these guys that participated in 
"Dot theres 


inb Ling money, etc., have got to stick to their line—that 
) p not raise this money to obstrüct justice. 

Mer Aley di Well, | sure didn't think they were. 

Bi h: t least | think now, we pretty much know what 
1 Eo is. | don't know what the hell else they could 
i'd E hot is any worse. Unless there is something that | 
Xa know, unless somebody's got a piece of paper 
[iomebody signed or some damn thing... 

ecol H; doesn’t appear that there is such a thing. What 
hear is all stuff that has been hinted at. 


n- APRIL 14, 1973, 11:22 P.M. 
ld, Bl ; 
‘Saget The Oval Office. A telephone conversation between 
ink tee President and Ehrlichman. 
vell va 
^; [Haldeman] is a guy that has just given his life, 
us and hours and hours you know, totally selfless 
pd honest and decent ... You know you get the ar- 


Imt of some ... you should fire them. | mean you. 


1 Mibforido that. Or am | wrong? 

aud E: No, yov'are right. 

nw P: Well, maybe | am not right. | am asking. They 
on key, clean the boards. Well, is that our system? 


Li 
E I think you have to show .. 
ç young, 
's m P: Well, the 


. some heart on this 


point is; whatever we say about Harry 


n bus While it hurt him, a lot of people admired the 
HE for standing by people ... who were guilty 
) n 

hell] & Yep, 

iil] Ë: And d 


amn it, | am that kind of person. | am not 


who is goin t ADU A 
iIdrop pee o say, look, while this guy is under at- 


| The Presi i 
ante us dent then turns the conversation to how 
End 5v a kept from telling the prosecutors too 
the ve CDHALL damaging portion of. the tran- 
that only NM Suggests that Ehrlichman hint to 
man im sees can pardon him. For his part, 
a Plies that a plan is needed to ensure 
ean and others does not involve 

: Crucial segments: 


nw 
hot 
lam ga YOU going to say to [Dean]? : 
tobe delicate. try to get him around a bit. It is 


m around in 
Ogeto 
ny th SR 


in what way? 
IS passing the buck business. 


a i à 
x Me touchy and | don't know how far ! 


de 
vo eI not going t 
a 
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ADD you know TU know that with him and Mitch- 3 
ere isn't going to be any damn questio b 
they gota bad rdp... 7 ec E A 


a 
P: Well, with Dean | think youcan talk to him in con- 
fidence about a thing like that, don't you? He isn't going 


to— 

E: l am not sure—l just don't know how much to 
lean on that reed at the moment, 

P: see. 


E: But | will sound it out. 

P: Well, you start with the Proposition, Dean, the 
President thinks you have carried a tremendous load, 
and his affection and loyalty to you is just undimin- 
ished. 

E: Alright. 

P: And now, let's see where the 

E: Uh, huh. 

P: We can't get the President involved in this, his 
people, that is one thing. We don't want to cover-up, 
but there are ways ... Look, John, we need a plan 
here. And so that LaRue, Mardian and the others—l 
mean— 

E: Well, lam not sure | can go that far with him. 

P: No. He can make the plan up. 

E: | will sound it out. 

P: Right. Get a good night's sleep. 


APRIL 15, 1973, 1:12 P.M. 


hell we go. 


E.O.B. Present: the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst (K). 

Ushered into the President's hideaway in the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building, Kleindienst, who has been up 
all night being briefed by the Watergate prosecutors, 
promptly discloses that Nixon's highest advisers are 
now being tied into the cover-up. 


K: There is a possible suggestion that Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman ah, as yet—it looks that way—wheth- 
er there is legal proof of it so far as that—that they... 
well, [had] knowledge in this respect, or knowledge or 
conduct either before or after the event [the June 17, 
1972 break-in at the Watergate] . . . 

P: Both Haldeman and Ehrlichman? 

K: Yes... That is my primary reason for talking to 

OU... 
P: Who told you this? Silbert? [Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Earl J. Silbert, chief prosecutor of Watergate 
trial]. g 

K: Yeah. 


a 

P: | have asked both Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

K: I know you have. 

P: And they have given me absolute—you know 
what | mean... | don't believe Haldeman or Ehrlich- 
man could ever—you know... E s 

K:.... It will be circumstantial, an association, an ìn- 
volvement, and it’s going to be— : 

P: Why don't you do something about it? 


Kleindienst avoids a direct answer to what many 
would interpret as a highly: improper question. But he 
does say that the evidence is “going to come out," and 
might involve charges of obstructing justice. Then 
Kleindienst warns Nixon that a sheaf of indictments 
„would soon be handed up and that the whole story is _ 
“likely to be all over town" in a day or two. 


- 


FREDERICK LARUE; ROBERT MARDIAN 
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P: What is your recommendation, then? : 

K: ... lt seems to me that so long as I do anything 
at the Department of Justice | cannot hereafter be with 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Mitchell, LaRue. They won't be- 
lieve that we didn’t talk about the Watergate case. 

P: Who can you have contacts with? Me? 

K: ... | don't know whether | need contact anyone. 
Incidentally, there's a—there’s a weak possible case on 
Colson... He knew about and was involved in a con- 
versation pertaining to money for Liddy's projects . . . 

a 


P: They consider there’s a weak case on him... 
K: Yes—and a very, very peripheral, weak case 
—probably not an indictable case with respect to Ehr- 


lichman and Haldeman. 
a 


P: You know, it’s embarrassing and all the rest, but 
it'll pass. We've got to—we've got to just ride it through 
Dick . . . Do the best we can. Right? 

K: Yessir. 

P: We don't run to the hills on this and so forth. 
The main thing is to handle it right. 

a 


P: And naturally because of your association with 
John Mitchell you would have to disqualify yourself. 

K: Mardian, LaRue. 

P: Oh—you know them all.. Right—right—right. 
Now the difficulty with the special prosecutor—it gets a 
guy into the [expletive removed] thing. . . It's a reflection 
—jt's sort of an admitting mea culpa for our whole sys- 
tem of justice. 


One concern of Nixon’s—unmentioned here but ev- 
ident in other conversations—is that a special prose- 
cutor, who would coordinate the entire investigation, 
could not be counted on to keep the President from 
being involved. Later the President and Kleindienst 
muse on how things could have gone so awry. 


P: They thought there was an election—you know 
—let’s face it... But after the election, | couldn't think 
what in the name of [expletive removed] reason did 
they play around then? Do you? 

K: No. 

P: You didn't know that they were doing this? | 
didn't know. 

K: No sir—l didn't know. 

P: | didn’t—you know—as | was—one of the prob- 
lems here—l have always run my campaigns. | didn't 
run this one | must say. | was pretty busy. Or—maybe 
—handling the Russian Summit. And you know, after 
the election—we were right in the middle of the Dec. 
8th bombing—and holding meetings... 


At the end of this 70-minute dialogue the two 
agreed, in Kleindienst's words, “to delegate the respon- 
sibility for the entire matter to [Henry] Petersen, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the Criminal Division." 


APRIL 15, 1973, 3:27 P.M. 


Telephone conversation between th i 
Haldeman. The White House claims thes Eu a 
tem broke down toward the end of the Nixon-Klein- 
dienst meeting. As a result, 4 hours and 35 minutes of 
talks variously involving the President, Ehrlichman 
Haldeman, Dean, Kleindienst and Petersen—all on that 
crucial Sunday in April—are lost. But the telephone re- 
corders remain intact, and in this exchange, after tell- 
ie ae “We are so low now we can’t go any 
el no 2 he favors the idea of a special pros- 


P: He is just in ther 


cause if they don't indict some of 
cover-up problem... 

P: Then he goes out and says v 
all of this, and now let y 


Us then s 


ha 


if 
s stop all this, These Xm 


he 

guilty and these men are not indictable aw i T 
] E il p: i 
Nixon returns to the notion that J h "LE 
might serve well as a sacrificial lamb, Onn Mich p 
p: | 

P: Look, if they get a hell of a big f ise 
going to take a lot of the fire out of this m " al 

In D: 


cover-up and all that sort. If they get the 
mer law partner and Attorney General 
H: Yeah. What | feel is people w 
be done to explain what to them is n 
ing thing. This will explain it. 
n 
H: It seems to’ me that ... public re 
to be, well, thank God that is settled. now len P 
away from it. Rather than the reaction of "Hy i point is, 
here is something pretty bad; let's spend d li st type 


Presiden p: | 
E know. D: | 

n somethin 4 Hal 
Ow q Phony a \ 
p: ! 
; pr 
action js iy goin 


time looking into it.” ili 
P: That's right. Bain thin 
APRIL 15, 1973, 11:45 P.M. xi 


Telephone conversation between the Presiden Supr 
Petersen (HP). There are four short calls from the Phy volu 
ident to Petersen between 8:14 p.m. and 11:45pm ations.’ 
discussing Dean's demand for immunity, Nixonsill five 
Petersen about Haldeman and Ehrlichman. ily,” at 

ily tha 

HP: It is not going to come out neat and clea: fui 
with respect to either one.of them. ' 

z D: V 

HP: | think with respect to the obstruction of pally yo 
thing is concerned, it is easy for me to see how thet Ps Is 
into that, if you like. py help 

P: Yeah. Uh, huh. Rather than being direcij#-wnat 
spirators? | D: 

HP: That's right. That's right. 

P: And there is a difference in that respect. 


lr 
condui: 
| Ny 


HP: A difference, at least, in moral culpobii tt hea 


In plain terms of ultimate embarrassment... ur 
P: The embarrassment is there, but in ter ad 
sically in terms of motive which might be the be ae 
pability, they might be off but in terms of em»? itoy 
ment they would have to be out of the Governm | p 
HP: Yes, Sir. 
P: | get your point and, fran 
enough. 


"ier Cer f 
ther e ik 
kly, em y blem 


9s fo dc 
i 
APRIL 16, 1973, 9:50 A.M. 2 
E 15 D: | 

The Oval Office. Present: the Presiden H 
and Ehrlichman. 
The three assemble to discuss Dean, y uy 
ten minutes; apparently they have agree i 
to go, but the question is how. Two lette is re] ilex 
pared for Dean to sign, one offering the PIE la 
and the other requesting a leave. Then jim tt 


and his two closest aides discuss TUE s; pm 
plaining their way out ofa difficult situa. | Sp 
: go ^x 

P: | would like also a scenario wit a D. 
President's role, in other words, the Pross feels “kin. l 
E: Ziegler has just left my office. ome iP hg 
no more than twelve hours. He's got Sie ani the 
the Post and he estimates unless nS tc tae 


by 9 o'clock tonight it will be too la 


House should take the initiative bY Por the 


ahat js being done to fe 


] office. Present: the President and Dean. 


ember we talked about resignations, 


ed have in hand. Not to be released. 


p vil 
fo shoul 


Í "| should have in hand something or oth- 
P “What the hell. After Dean told 
Mis what did you do?” You see? 

0 u 


pg 
zz 
Eu 


is your feeling on that? . . . 
it ought to be Dean, Ehrlichman 


25] DURAN j ther]. 
ui n [leaving toge i 
d a thought Dean at this moment. 
nyu p; Well, 
Lp Alright. — b E 
> nean at this moment because you are going to 
"i p | will have to handle them also. But the 
an Bre wht is your advice? You see the point is, we 
Sgooint 15; 


ouple just to have here which | would 


; c 
iN a typed Hee You know... In the event that cer- 


ot afl, willing to put out. 
Linthings OCCUT- : 


» Uh, huh. : 
b A what | would suggest is that you sign both. 


siden’ Supremely wary, Dean avoids signing the letters, 
i lle volunteers to draft one of his own “putting in both 
DmAbnions.” Later he soothingly assures Nixon, “You are 
lixon gill five steps ahead of what will ever emerge pub- 
iely, and the President, quoting Petersen, says hope- 
ily that “the obstruction of justice thing is a [exple- 
| clearfiie omitted] hard thing to prove in court." 


D: Well, my lawyer tells me, you know, that, “le- 
n offeigaly you are in damn good shape." 
wit P: Is that right? Because you're not—you were sim- 
py helping the defendants get their fees and their 
'edly-Mtat does he say? : 
D: In that position, | am merely a conduit... | am 
konduit to other people. That is the problem. 
t. |. What was the situation, John? The only time | 
abiler heard any discussion of support for the [Water- 
He burglars’) defense fund was [inaudible]. | guess | 
ermid have assumed somebody was helping them. | 


deg Bone assumed it. But | must say people were good 
mb Way because | was busy. 3 


ment: 
n Whar 
er 
rob ragm 


a 
did you report to me on, though? It was 
= nary, as | recall it. You said Hunt had a 
illo do soe o Why, John, how much is it going to 
b: That's right. 
pam ds | BERG said it could cost a million dollars. 
à Misting 
pl D: ndled the money? 
ebin id, “Yoy ame tell you the rest of what Hunt said. 
y legends | Dean that | need $72,000 for my per- 
Pee "om: goin $50,000 for my legal fees and if | don’t 
sy things ice have some things to say about the 
do 0n." Al] ti is 9t the White House for John Ehr- 
hig 9^ said 49", | took that to John Ehrlichman. Ehr- 


Yer ¥ 


E 9, have ner you talked to Mitchell about it?" I 
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be brought in. 


acts. | can say that you did tell me that nobody in th 
White House was involved and | can say that VO 
came in, at your request, and said, “I think the Pres- 
ident needs to hear more about this case." 

D: That's right. . 


, P: Then it was that night that | started my inves- 
figation. ; 


a 
P: That is when | frankly became interested in the 


case and | said, “Now [expletive omitted] | want to find 
out the score.” 


Under Nixon’s questioning, Dean describes how 
Magruder and Mitchell have tried to get him to per- 
jure himself. 

P: What got Magruder to talk? | would like to take 
the credit... 

D: The situation there is that he and Mitchell were 
continuing to talk. Proceeding along the same course 
they had been proceeding to locking their story, but my 
story did not fit with their story. And | just told them | re- 
fused to change, to alter my testimony... 

P: Oh yes, | remember. You told me that. | guess ev- 
erybody told me that. Dean said, “I am not going down 
there and lie," because your hand will shake and your 
emotions. Remember you told me that. ; 

D: Yes, | said that. | am incapable of it. 

P: Thank God. Don't ever do it, John. Tell the truth. 
That is the thing | have told everybody around here ... 
If you are going to lie, you go to jail for the lie rather 
than the crime. So believe me, don’t ever lie. 

D: The truth always emerges. It always does. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 10:50 A.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman 
and Ehrlichman. 

Scarcely has Dean departed than Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman return and almost immediately the Pres- 
ident says: “Well, John, let me say this [Dean] is quite 
the operator." Soon the talk turns again to the question 
of scenarios. 


P: How has the scenario worked out?... L 

H: Well, it works out very good. You became aware 
sometime ago that this thing did not parse out the way 
it was supposed to and that there were some discrep- 
ancies between what you had been told by Dean in the 
report that there was nobody in the White House in- 
volved, which may still be true... 

P: | would say | was not satisfied that the Dean re- 
port was complete and also | thought it was my obli- 
gation to go beyond that to people other than the White 
House. : 

E: Ron [Ziegler] has an interesting point. Remem- 
ber you had John Dean go to Camp David to write it- 
up. He cae down and said, "I can't." 

P: Right. 

E: Thot is the tip-off and right then you started to 
move. : 

P: That's right. He said he could not write it. : 
H: Then you realized that there was more to this 


than you had been led to believe. [unintelligible] 


* * à 

E: And so then we started digging into it... You — 
began to move ... And then it culminated last week . E 
in your decision that Mitchell should be brought down 
here; Magruder should be broug t in; Strachan should 


'OHN J. WILSON; E 


| ten into enough tr 
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APRIL 16, 1973, 12 NOON 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Hal- 
M Scc again, Nixon reviews "how we stage this damn 
thing." Haldeman discusses with him *the Garment 
plan," drawn up by White House Counsel Leonard Gar- 
ment and calling for the jettisoning of not only Mitch- 
ell and Dean but also Haldeman and Ehrlichman to 
protect the President. 


P: What does Ron think about this, leaving out the 
PR: does he think we should try to tough it through? . . . 

H: | am not sure. | think Ron would say just wait 
and see. You see his point is that there is no question 
that | will be tarnished. 

a 

H: Then | go out. Garment's statement is that then | 
go out and hit this, use the position that | -have és- 
tablished that way from the outside to— 

P: To fight? 

H: Yeah... Len is the panic button type. If we had 
reacted in Garment's way in other things, we wouldn't 
be where we are. That doesn't mean he isn't right this 
time, incidentally. 

P: | know. 

a 

H: Len's view is that what you need is ... some 
kind of a dramatic move. Henry [Kissinger] feels that, 
but Henry feels that you should go on television ... 
which is his solution to any problem. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 1:39 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President and Petersen. 

For a prosecutor, Petersen seems inordinately ea- 
ger to downplay the merits of the Justice Department’s 
case—and to impart whatever information and advice 
he ean to his boss. During an afternoon meeting that 
lasts for nearly two hours, Nixon seems deeply con- 
cerned about his image, emphasizing “the need ... to 
show that the President takes the initiative" and that 
“once I find something out—I say—ACT!" He also is 
worried about Dean. : 


P: How does Dean come out on this thing? 

HP: His counsel says we want a deal. This man 
was an agent. This man didn't do anything but what 
Halde— 

P: Haldeman and Ehrlichman told him to do. 

HP: And Mitchell, and if you insist on trying him 
we, in defense, are going to try Ehrlichman, Haldeman, 
Nixon and this Administration . . . 

P: He'd iry it—the President too? 

HP: It's a goddamned poker game. Yes sir. 


à Summoning Ziegler to join the conversation, the 
President resumes his musings over what sort of public 
statement he could issue that would *knock true." 


P: | want them [the press] to know that since the 
21st lof March] I've been working my tail off, which | 
haye—I—I'm so sick of this thing. | want to get it done 
with and over, and | don't want to hear about it again. 


APRIL 16, 1973, 3:27 P.M. 
1 


E.O.B. Present: the Preside ri t 
Ziegler. resident, Ehrlichman and 


Second thoughts begin to surface abo 
Or y t how nec- 
essary it is, after all, to issue a statement 


P: We ju. 


st won't try to 
J ji le 'saying n 


‘so we'll say 


aman state- 


outin front... We've got- 


IR gi Eolleĝ 


ment. Believe me. [Unintelligible] Thank 

get out a Dean report. Right? Thank G Od We f 

done a few things right. Don't say anything. So, 
a : 


E: l'd sure like to see us come ourson in 

suppose it has to be at a time that Magrode s i 

deal. er Mahe ih 
P: Well, let me say, l'lI—I've got Peter 

leash. Sen On ay ; 
Ehrlichman continues to argue for a s 

erably on April 17; eventually he prevails 


APRIL 17, 1973, 9:47 A.M. 


t ys. I 
atement y ! dnot 


The Oval Office. Present: the Presiden 
deman. 

Nixon discusses the need to issue a Wateren, B^ 
ment because “they keep banging around a ba whe! 
around. The prosecution gets out the damn stuff” T 
is a note of fatalism. E 


t 
and hn 


P: [Dean] basically is the one who surprise 
and disappoints ... because he is trying to E 
neck and doing so easily. He is not, to hear him id 
when | have talked to him, he is not telling thing; 
will, you know— : 

H: That is not really true though. He is. 

u 


H: That is the real problem we've got. It hoilunntelli 
break and it should break but what you've got ispfiel him 
ple within it... who said things and said them, tod. E: 
actly as Dean told them. 


APRIL 17, 1973, 12:35 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Halden 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler. b 

For nearly two hours, the threat from Dean&j . 
inates the conversation. l 


P: You see Dean—let's see, what the hell—w 
he got with regard to.the President? He came an w ; 
to me, as you will recall, about the need for $n. ; 
for clemencies— B 

E: You told me that the other day, | didnt | N 
that before. i 

H: Butso what? 

P: | said, what in the world John, 
John you can’t [unintelligible] on) thi 
Whats it cost [unintelligible] | sort of lau 
“Well, | guess you could get that.” 

E: Now is he holding that over y% : 
Saying— 2 of lti 

Y P^ No, no, no, | don't think Dean wed 
as to get into any conversation he had witht iny 
—even Dean | don't think. 


ean, I] Word 

4 short i" E) 
ghed andit emph 
alon 

r he gestio 
D duct 


pest 


The discussion turns to the constant 
unceasing disclosures. 


— con HAN 
P: The point is can we survive it? Can 5 


s DER A tl 
and Ehrlichman survive it? The B UE an 
that as far as you're concerned, you Iligo on 
yourselves on a damned sword .-- | kno 


two most valuable members on the statt. ^ à 
On the basis of his talks with pe 
ident knows that the prosecutors E ised 
deal of attention to the $350,000 that ue 
convicted burglars, and to the roles p aye" 
man and Haldeman in that effort. 


what 
P: Have you given any thou he P'üne, f 
htidedag-! don't mean bie -buta 


what was goi 


boi were aware of it, right? 
M a 


ident, when the truth and fact of 
My building next door is full of people 


jh 
n money was being raised for these people. 


hat 


2 
2 » just full of them. 
; who know but there were not so many ac- 
y ds, there's a difference between actors 


D. 


B5 
hink very critically about the dif- 
knowledge of the general trans- 
the one hand, and being an af- 
the other, because that's the 


j " | want you tot 
"e here between 

T g on, on 

on 


lre 


orie. The President agrees that Dean should not be giv- 
save, immunity and notes that Chuck Colson feels the 
tim fel fame WAY. 
ings : * 
P: [can call Petersen in and say he [Dean] cannot 
[given immunity . . . Whether he'll carry that order out 
that’s going to be an indicator that that’s Dean and 
It hod fnintelligible]. And then what do | say about Dean. Do 
of is eftellhim that he goes? 
i font E Well, you see, the thing that precipitated Col- 
ns coming over is that he found that Dean was still 
we... Colson called and says you've got an ass at 
jou bosom over there, and so, today he checked again 
l..ond discovered that Dean was still here ... He came 
aldeaftond he says, “You guys are just out-of-your-minds" 
. He was fit to be tied. - 
ean Gy ^ a 
Pi But you see if | say; “Dean, you leave today," 
j 90 out and say, "Well the President's covering up 
|-wige'Enrlichman and Haldeman.” 
nd tow nu 
$IN ' We've got to remember . . . he’s going to do any- 
"9losave his ass. : 
Int ky 


y 
na theless the decision is made to keep Dean away 
ise word t ite House without actually firing him (“Pass 
1 i” Eni t  cody in this place that he’s a pira- 
i " lens ichman suggests). Nixon needs no urging. 
ut: re tically makes the point that Dean never saw 
ation oe March, and then only at Ehrlichman’s 
Wi ^ declines responsibility for Dean's 
o9] llis : 
p i ly decided that Nixon will make a state- 
investigation announcing that he has ordered a 
Tite ous AE d will automatically suspend any 
sut nd fre any n S who are indicted by the grand 
by Who are convicted. : 
tf EL l 17, 19 


Jr 


73, 2:46 P. M. 


Oval 
; Office, Present: the President and Peter- 


3 down hard on Petersen not to grant im- 

ape RUD immunity, Dean can get off scot- 
for tapi, PlOsecution for a minor offense in 
Setups freely, Petersen tries to resist Nix- 
~ © 18 intense, 3 


i 


ng on you see PIHEL yr ape samprna Chennai and eGangotri 


John Dean; I think he cio 
ot E ir as S. 


: think it would—look—b 
lationship with Dean—which ha 
would look like a straight deal. 


ecause your close re- 
s been very close—it 


a 
HP: The thing that scares the hell out of me is this 
7, Suppose Dean is the only key to Haldeman and Ehr- 
lichman and the refusal to immunize Dean means that 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman go free. 
a 


: P: |.. I cannot... in good conscience and you can't 
In good conscience say that you are going to send Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman—or anybody for that matter 
—or Colson—down the tube on the uncorroborated 
evidence of John Dean. 


Later, reviewing how the whole mess began, Nix- 
on says, "Mitchell wasn't minding the store and Ma- 
Bruder is a weak fellow ... and then afterwards they 
compounded it . . . basically they were trying to protect 
Mitchell—let's face it." Then there is this exchange. 


P: What would you do if you were Mitchell? 

HP: | think | would probably go to Saudi Arabia to 
tell you the truth. 

P: Poison. 


As Nixon’s TV date draws near, Petersen begins ad- 
vising the President on what should be said. At one 
point, he comments: “Damn, I admire your strength. I 
tell you." And Nixon replies: "Well, that's what we are 
here for." At another, Petersen recounts how he has told 
Silber: “Now dammit, Silbert, keep your eye on the 
mark—we are investigating Watergate—we are not in- 
vestigating the whole damn realm of politics.” 


APRIL 17, 1973, 3:50 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler. By this time, the group is re- 
signed to Dean’s blasting the Administration. Still, Ehr- 
lichman finds cause for optimism. 


E: The more battles the President wins, like the eco- 
nomical stabilization performance, the more urgent the. 
Ervin hearings become. It's the only thing they have left 
now. You're winning all the big ones. 


APRIL 17, 1973, 5:20 P.M. 


E.O.B. Present: the President, Haldeman, Ehrlich- 
man and Secretary of State William Rogers (R). 

Waiting for his two aides to return from a first meet- 
ing with their lawyer, John J. Wilson, Nixon chats with 
Rogers. “Dammit,” he says of Dean, “why didn't he 
come ih earlier and tell me these things. Bil" None- 
theless, he seems confident. 


P: This'll be in better perspective in a year, | think. 
oR: | think so. | think ... well, the first blush will 


be... 
i L] 
` P: Terrible. ` 
R: But when it's all over—finished . . . 
P: I'll be here, all along, Bill. 


When Haldeman and Ehrlichman return from their | 
meeting with Wilson, Nixon offers a suggestion. * 


and Bob particularly, you ought to 
law: and Ye 


; P: Both of you, 
; libel 


=a 
zy 


- will remain. 
$i 


APRIL 19, 1973, 8:26 P.M. 


. Present: the President, Wilson (W) and 
EP Slick (S) attorneys for Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman. - . 
This is basically a mutual get-acquainted session. 
Says Wilson: "We admire you so much—we both are 
dyed-in-the-wool Republicans." Strickler notes that he 
was at the Shoreham on election night. 


P: You were there? Oh boy. That was a great night? 
Well, that was what it was all about. 

S: Yes, it sure was. 

P: Well, we'll survive this. You know—people say 
this destroys the Administration and the rest —but what 
was this? What was Watergate? A little bugging! | mean 
a terrible thing—it shouldn't have been done 
—shouldn't have been covered up ... and the rest, but 
we've got to beat it. Right. 


APRIL 27, 1973, 5:37 P.M. 


The Oval Office. Present: the President and Peter- 
sen. 


HP: We had a kind of crisis of confidence night be- 
fore last. | left to come over here and | left my two prin- 


An Intimate Glimpse 


Apart from the evidence it provides about the Pres- 
ident's critical conversations, the edited transcript fur- 
nishes a potpourri of marginalia that limn the style 
and character of the Nixon White House. A represen- 
tative sampler: 


NIXON ON OTHERS 

The President's confidential assessments of other 
men in talks with trusted aides were tough, candid, 
and often brutal: N 

Senator Howard Baker. "A smoothy—impressive” 
but also possessed of a "thick skull." 

Senator Sam Ervin. "[Expletive deleted] He's got 
Baker totally toppled over to him. Ervin works harder 
than most of our Southern gentlemen." 

L. Patrick Gray III. "Oh, he's dumb ... he is just 
quite stubborn and also he isn't very smart.” 

Jeb Stuart Magruder. "Not a very bright fellow. | 
mean he is bright, but he doesn't think through to the 
end ... a very facile liar. Magruder’s a sort of light- 
weight in a very heavy job." 

Charles Colson. “Talks too much . . . is also a name- 
dropper.” 


J. Edgar Hoover. “Well, Hoover, performed. He 


` would have fought. That was the point. He would have 


defied a few people. He would have scared them to 
death. He has a file on everybody.” 


_Robert Kennedy. “Bobby was a ruthless [charac- 
terization omitted |." 
The Ue 


WISHFUL THINKING 


pei a man proud of his political shrewdness, the 
resident as revealed in the transcript was frequently 


| slow to grasp the full seriousness of the Watergate mat- 


ter, and he gravely misread the public mood on several 
important points. 


"|Expletive d 


SE 


~ Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


cipal assistants to discourse with S; 

eee. And in effect it concerned SUR an A 

they were at ease with my reporting to ahei M, 
P: Yes... US RD 
HP: There is a very sus 

are concerned and scared. 


Picious Atmosphe à 
Te, y 


to the cover-up. 


P: We have gotten a report that 
we've got to head them off at the pa 
damned—so damn dangerous to the 
sense. 


pgs 10 ¢ 
how iis 
y. Le! A 


a 
P: Information indicating that Dean has mag 
ments to the prosecuting team implicating the Pre 
And whether ... the [Washington] Post ha; hae ovat 
ilar rumors. Now, Henry, this I've got to know, w estol 


APRIL 27, 1973, 6:04 P.M. b. 


kurthe | 


The Oval Office. Present: the President, py 
and Ziegler. HP: M 
Only minutes after Nixon has expressed his fsicatec 


Fy got 1 


of a Private Preside. 


His dy 


Nixon was strangely sanguine even though tic ess 
ate Watergate Committee planned to hold hearing? th 

“Well, it must be d big show. Public hecig*?'! 
wouldn't think though, | know from experience, mgh 
is that | think they could get through about three A 
of those and then | think it would begin to peel dla 
somewhat.” (March 13, 1973) : 


AS DECISION MAKER Ab 
Contrary to the President's carefully nurture à 
age as a cool and dispassionate leader accustom 3 
tough going, the transcript reveals an indecisi’ de leq, 
often dazed by a confusion of conflicting data. R 
Haldeman's judgment easily prevailed "d M Yes, 
President's in this discussion about whetheror?. bushes 
veal the contents of Jeb Stuart Magruders 87") 0h on, 
testimony: Flor co 
Cons ents 
P: And | think you should tell [John Fhe y 
—would you tell him about Magruder? Ore pl 
H: Nope. 
P: No, | guess not. | 
7 i c Wd 
P: | think with Bill [Rogers], though; Y b 
him, don't you think? m 
H: Nope. | don't think | should. In the fiL 
am not supposed to know. b 
P: This isn't from the grand jury. Bo "e 
H: No, | know. But Kleindienst i5 X em 
[Ehrlichman's] giving the information io ge 
that — 
P: | see. You're right: (April 14, 1973) 


dabo 


ASSESSING THE BLAME ons rey 
While the President's conversationi yd D 

plete absence of outrage at his own k to P 3 í 

the Watergate imbroglio, he was d Ig 

blame on people outside his circle: 

r > & 


^ i 


sident that there are no spe- 
Bee ces, Nixon tells Ziegler to kill 
j ry on the subject and “kill 


e pro 
th 


hard line . - - Anything on that they bet- 
p T ea damned cotton picking faces. Because 
watch their ne thing in this case as Henry will tell 
hy | ig there * En 21st when | had that conversation 
ind, since Ave broken my ass to try to get the facts 

edn, 

l post - 

hor ne thing you have got to do, you have 


tr 1 : 
use if P ue he Presidency out of this. | have got 
lengy fio m. this country and I’m not going to have 


gs 10 do 
Low this Isp 
pja let Agnew 


ersonal. | sometimes feel like I’d like to re- 
be President for a while. He'd love it. 


4 end of the 44-minute session, Petersen 

pu cometh ing bothering him off his chest. Cit- 
RT example, he brings up the growing pub- 
f m that the President is telling all that he knows 
y the Watergate cover-up. 


. Mr, President, my wife is not a politically so- 
í Be oran ... But she asked me at breakfast 


pygot the hell kicked out of them in the election . za 
de ihe basic thing is the establishment. The establish- 
lis dying and so they've got to show that despite 
jh the cesses we have had in foreign policy and in the 
arins ion, they've got to show that it is just wrong just be- 
eor eo this.” (March 13, 1973) 

e myi 

ree INNEDY SPECTER 

pe Inthe view of Nixon and his men, Teddy Kennedy 
ined large as the individual who might have the most 
Pin from the entire Watergate affair. 


rui lom convinced that he [Senator Ervin] has shown 

stored is mérely a puppet for Kennedy in this whole 

sisie qa fine hand of the Kennedys' is behind this 

“hearing. There is no doubt about it... 

a 

pis | guess the Kennedy crowd is just laying in 

0 M Waiting to make their move. (Feb 28, 1973) 
Alor E ee Dean brought up an FBI agent’s 
Bent S information on the Democrats. The 

Corr y: j 

he yeu get Kennedy into it, too, | would be a 
eased.” (March 13, 1973) 


| ove 
r no 


grind 


A his immediate circle of advisers 
j CO" 


Kennedy would exploit the Er- 
S Own advantage, going on television 
Of the events, : 


AUWyEp 3 LI 
BUN Li 

abo! E ân attorne 

bi Nd b n Uninfor 


à Q President and 
m Worried that 
Tings for hi 


rst P Bie his Version 


y himself, the President was of-` 
med on various questions of law 
- At one point Nixon misunder- 


E es involved in preparing the orig- 
- endants for their testimony: 

Coach them? 

it, eru ardian, l guess, was very heavy- 


Nicetj 


re ; : 
ell there thing wrong with that? 


$ s something wrong with— - 
r Seineyris the problem? 


vis he < 


secutor returns for yet anoBigitizadéy- Arya Sqqaaj Foundation, Chennai and eGangotri 


- what stroke have you got with Magruder? | guess we've 
got none. (March 27, 1973) 


- sition. (March 21, 1973) 


ont want you to hold this against her if ed 
you &ver meet her, because she’s a charming lady— e. 
f course. xs 

HP: She said... d 
P: “Why the hell doesn’t the President do some- E. 
thing?" 

HP: She said, "Do you think the President knows?" 
And | looked at her and said, “If | thought the President 
knew, | would have to resign." ... Well, when t 
of question comes through in my home— 

P: We've got to get it out. 


hat type 


Three days later, what gets out is Nixon's announce- 
ment that Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Dean and Klein- 
dienst have resigned, that Elliot Richardson is being 
appointed Attorney General with authority to name a 
special prosecutor and that he, the President, takes full 
responsibility for what has happened. Nixon also re- 
calls that at his second inaugural he gave each Cabinet 
member and senior White House staffer a special four- 
yearcalendar marked to show how many days remained 
in his Administration. It began with 1.461, and on the 
day he delivers the speech, he says, “It showed exactly 
1,361 days remaining in my term." More than a year 
has passed, Watergate is far from over, and the figure 
on the President's special calendar is now down to just 
under 1,000. 


the President for domestic affairs] perjure himself on, 
John? ; 
D: Did he know the Cubans. He did. 

P: He said he didn't? 

D: That is right. They didn't press him hard. 

P: He might be able to—1 am just trying to think. 
Perjury is an awful hard rap to prove. If he could just 
say that I—Well, go ahead. (March 21, 1973) 


SPEAKING IN CODE: : 

In the Oval Office, Nixon and his closest aides of- 
ten employed a kind of verbal code, a jargon clearly fa- 
miliar to everyone present. It was a mixture of Mad- 
ison Avenue, locker room and pop psych—the 
shorthand of the club: 


"Stonewall, with lots of noises that we are always 
willing to cooperate, but no one is asking us for any- 
thing.” (Dean, on how to reply to embarrassing ques- 
tions, March 20, 1973)  . : 

P: The reason | raise the question of Magruder is 


D: If we go that route, sir, | can give a show we can 
sell them just like we were selling Wheaties on our po- 


P: All right, let's leave it this way—you will handle 
Baker now—you will babysit him starting like in about 
ten minutes? Alright? (March 22, 1973) 


NIXON ON NIXON: : : 

Occasionally in the transcripts, the President laps- 
es into a personal assessment, a revealing aside on how 
he views himself: 


“ believe in playing politics hard, but | am also 
" (March 27, 1973) 
uos after all, it is my job and t don't want the s 
residency tarnished, but | am also a law enforcement — 
Pan.” (April 14, 1973) — : a 
"And damn it I am that kind of person. | am not o 


oing to say, look, while this guy is under 
a him. Is there : | ae d fo 


E 


BETTY FORD WITH SECOND HUSBAND JERRY 


Betty Bloomer was not only a Pow- 
ers model and a. Martha Graham danc- 
er before she married Gerald Ford in 
1948; she had also been married. In 1942 
Betty had wed a Grand Rapids neigh- 
bor, Furniture Salesman William War- 
ren. Then in 1947, the couple were di- 
vorced on grounds of incompatibility, 
Betty being granted a token settlement 
of $1. A year later, she and Jerry Ford 
were married in a Grand Rapids church 
with the blessing of an Episcopal bish- 
op. There has been no effort on her part, 
or on anyone else’s, to conceal this his- 
torical footnote. The Vice Presidents 
wife told TIME's Bonnie Angelo: “Ey- 
erybody in Grand Rapids knew about 
it. A lot of people were at both wed- 
dings." And how did the press miss it? 
Explained Betty: "They've asked me ev- 
ery other question imaginable—but no- 
body ever asked me that." 

a 

“At first they looked at us, looked 
away and then acted like we had 
knocked the breath out of them." The 
speaker was George Wallace Jr., 22. a 
history major at Montgomery’s Hun- 
tingdon College. With Evelyn Bradford. 
18, a black student, he undertook a proj- 
ect for their social problems course. Pos- 
ing as an engaged couple, they went 
apartment hunting in Montgomery, 

- George reported to the class that three 
out of four landlords slammed the door 
in the couple's faces. Then he added; "I 
thought attitudes would be worse, but 
limes are changing." Asked about his 
son's exploit, Governor George Wallace, 
who in 1963 physically tried to block in- 
tegration at the University of Alabama, 
replied, “No comment." 


> " 
Looking pale and drawn, Artist 
Edith Irving, 39. was paroled last week 
from a Swiss jail. She had served 14 
months of a 24-month sentence, which 
ightly less than the sentence im- 
U.S. court on Husband Clif- 


j for masterminding tae Holrv nibil ónisho cuonidtseshin Igldaine Bader 


pm 


ard Hughes hoax that put them _ 

both in the pokey. Edith was > 

met by Emil Stengelé, a 

wealthy Zurich art-gallery owner who 
has bought the many paintings she made 
in prison for exhibition later this month. 
Her time behind bars revealed Edith's 
tough side: she disarmed an inmate who 
was attacking a guard with a knife. In 
June, she plans to pick up her two sons 
from Clifford, who is on parole in Man- 
hattan, and take them to live with her 
in Ibiza. "Clifford and I plan to get a di- 
vorce," she said. “It has nothing to do 
with the Hughes affair but is a normal 
end to an unhappy marriage." 

a 

` Taking time out from preparing his 
next thriller, Director Alfred Hitchcock, 
74, attended a gala in his honor given 
by the Film Society of Lincoln Center 
in Manhattan. Accompanied by his wife 
of 48 years, Alma Reville, who was one 
of his first scriptwriters, the master sat 
in a box while 2,800 admirers, who had 
paid up to $250 each, enjoyed three 
hours of celluloid suspense. Clips from 
many of Hitchcock's 56 movies were in- 
terspersed with personalappearances by 
French Director Francois Truffaut, Joan 
Fontaine (Rebecca), Janet Leigh (Psy- 
cho), Cyril Ritchard (Blackmail) and 
Monaco’s Princess Grace (Rear Window, 
Dial M for Murder). Grace, whose ca- 
reer was made in Hitchcock movies, 
quoted one of Hitch’s quips. After be- 
ing stuffed into a tightfitting gold lamé 
ballgown for To Catch a Thief, she was 
greeted by him with "There's hills in 
them thar gold." As for Hitchcock, he 
emphasized that there is protocol even 
in murder. “Nothing more revolts my 
sense of decency,” he said, “than an un- 


derground character being able to mur-. 


der people to whom he has not been 
properly introduced.” 


." 
Despite the promise of her voice, 
there were those at Milan's La Scala in 


y Ao 
b geisha 
huple C 
ipera 10 

I pressi 

have dis 
Pane neck 
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EDITH IRVING LEAVING SWISS PRISON 


GRACE & HITCH AT GALA 


to make a dazzling Ope 
since then Cio-Cio-San s ) 
her favorite parts. Last role it 
a chance to restudy Be Ast E 
flys homeland. On 75. pec 
Japan, she wasted no n T 
climatized. To the de 4 Tol? 
ists, she tripped thou noi 
zanso Gardens in ass 


Ul i HOFEO IN JAPAN 


keupand the elaborate coiffure of 
isha. After which Anna, who a 
bulle of years ago was advocating 
Mera in the buff, recorded her first 
lnpression of covered-up Japan: “I 
ine discovered that it’s the back of 
Be neck that really counts." 

1 E 


N 


Lseemed a storm in a stirrup cup. 
umbus was overridden and pos- 
Bly even terrified,” declared an out- 
wed TV viewer of the Badminton 
ne trials in Gloucestershire. An- 
al Lover Jean Pyke was attacking 
plain Mark Phillips for his han- 
Hing of the hunter that had been lent 
lim by his mother-in-law for the 
Meling three-day contest of dres- 
Bs show and cross-country jump- 
$A big gray, Columbus had gal- 
En the Whitbread Trophy 
Dic ae e mner Mark and 
TOP Es eth, and the 
nnlaced foc T of Princess Anne, 
"Spe rth in the event. Mark 
5 Te however, Said Do- 
Hac come veteran equestrian 
lt ho mentator at Badminton: 


Ise w i ; 
m llrougnou, P ng like a 


i z ! 
E. One-reelers and 52 
Moni She played the 
Nn W Sand orphans and 
fin Ang Proke America’s 

after Mary Pickford 
mp, odlas Fairbanks Sr. 
S they p J€ Peak of her ca- 
Vn ig eee at “Pickfair” 
MC Years, entertain- 
Toyals. B 


Usiness School 
tien ap eerhearr, the 


d Bt logra 
opu lished RUN 
$ pre. iNdeler tots 


p 
than $50 ent fortune to 
Sala. "on, the re- 


patzea byte SaNesi Fonmdatin Chenperand 


a long memory about n 

got really mad at Old Bread end went 
Charlie Chaplin only when, in 1956, he 
sold his share of United Artists (the 
company formed by Mary, Doug, Char- 
lie and D.W. Griffith) without giving her 
first refusal. Told recently that Charlie 
had mellowed, Mary was unforgiving. 
"Thats all very well,” said America’s 
sweetheart, “but he's still a son ofa bitch 
to me. 


a 

The Oakland A’s Reggie Jackson, 
28, was hitting well over .400 six weeks 
into the baseball season. In fact, he was 
aiming at a year's average of .400—last 
achieved in 1941 by Ted Williams. But 
last week Jackson, the American 
League's Most Valuable Player in 1973, 
limped to the dugout at Baltimore's Me- 
morial Stadium with a painful nerve in 
his right leg. Saying "My leg may hurt, 


REGGIE JACKSON AFTER INJURY 


ke 
| 


PICKFORD IN HER PRIME 


but I can still swing the wood,” Jack- 
son, one of the most feared hitters in 
the game, saw his average sink to a 
still sizzling .390. He acknowledged 
a little sadly, “I probably wont hit 
.400 this season, but I’m still the 
greatest in the game." 
u 
No sooner had the Royal Ballet's 
prima ballerina Antoinette Sibley, 34; 
been given the plum of her career—a 
three-act version of Manon created 
especially for her by Choreographer 
Kenneth MacMillan—than she fell 
sick. A victim of frequent illness dur- 
ing her 18-year career. including tu- 
berculosis and glandular fever, Sibley 
could not even start rehearsals last 
year because of an inflamed hip. 
Medication put her back on pointe, 
but she promptly irritated a nerve in 
her leg. Offstage again, she got the flu. 
When she finally opened in Manon 
last March in London, her personal 
triumph seemed as much one of sur- 
vival as technique. And on the eve of 
making her U.S. debut in the role at 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Opera 
House this week, Sibley de- 
scribed what she went through. 
She said, “I kept feeling like 
Judy Garland." 
LI 
Most Blatant Promotion 
Gimmick: Warner Brothers 
proudly announced that The 
Exorcist had brought two peo- 
ple together. Spinster Doris 
Davey: fainted when she first 
yj saw the movie at a Chicago 
cinema eleven weeks ago, fall- 
ing into the arms of Theater 
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|. $* Manager Larry Watts. The 


couple were married last week. 


P. Stll under the spell of The Ex- 


orcist, the bride wore the same 
suit she had collapsed in. Di- 
rector William Friedkin, per- 
haps hoping to swell the mov- 
ie's gross of over $19 million 
so far, made an appearance as 
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The New Bisexuals 


Males do not represent two discrete 
populations, heterosexual and homosex- 
ual. Not all things are black nor all 
things white. The living world is a con- 
tinuum in each and every one of its as- 
pects. The sooner we learn this concern- 
ing human sexual behavior the sooner 
we shall reach a sound understanding 
of the realities of sex. 


So in his famous book, Sexual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, Alfred Kin- 
sey explained why it is that some men 
—perhaps 18% of them—engage about 
equally in homosexual and heterosexual 
activities for at least three years dur- 
ing their adult lives. Women, he later 
explained, could also be rated on a 
scale from exclusively heterosexual to 
exclusively homosexual. To people in 
-the middle of the scale, however, Kin- 
sey disliked applying the term bisexual. 
Biologically, he noted, it refers to or- 
ganisms that include the anatomy of 
both sexes. 

Today the word is commonly used 
to describe adults who have sexual re- 
lations with both males and females. 


~ And it is increasingly heard, for though 


there has been little research on the sub- 
ject since Kinsey's in the late '40s, bi- 
sexuals, like homosexuals before them, 
are boldly coming out of their closets, 
forming clubs, having parties and stak- 
ing out discothèques. : 
"Mery Fashionable.’’ When Kate 
Millett, author of the bestselling Sexual 
Politics, acknowledged to a meeting of 
feminists and Gay Liberationists in 1970 
that although married, she also enjoyed 
lesbian relationships, the news caused a 
sensation both within and without the 
women’s: movement. Millett’s latest 
book. Flying, to be published in June, 
will tell all about her bisex life to an au- 
dience not so shockable. They have by 
now seen movies like Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday, in which a male lover is shared 
by Glenda Jackson and Peter Finch. 
They have read books like the bestsell- 
er, Portrait of a Marriage, in which 
Nigel Nicolson tells about the affairs 
that his happily married mother, Poet 
Vita Sackville-West, had with Novelists 
Violet Trefusis and Virginia Woolf. Oth- 
er women, living and dead, whose bi- 
sexuality has recently been made known 
include Singer Janis Joplin, Writer Dor- 
othy Thompson and Actresses Tallulah 
Bankhead and Maria (Last Tango) 
Schneider. “It has become very fashion- 
able in elite and artistically creative sub- 


- groups to be intrigued by the notion of 


bisexuality," says Psychiatrist Norman 


-Fisk of the Gender Dysphoria Program 


at Stanford University Medical School. 

may very well be, he added, “a so- 
olitical phenomenon as much as it 
psychiatric one" - 


that sociopolitical phenogyp, 
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PARTYGOERS AT A BISEXUAL LIBERATION GATHERING IN A MANHATTAN APARTMENT 
A move toward separating the recreational from the procreational. 


enon has to do with the feminist move- 
ment, which has created what one so- 
ciologist calls “the ideology of sisterly 
love.” The subculture of feminist discus- 
sion groups and lectures on campuses 
and elsewhere has brought more and 
more women together, encouraging 
friendship and even affection between 
them. It is not only feminism, however, 
but also the emphasis by Masters and 
Johnson, among others, on the clitoral 
orgasm that has led to more sexual ex- 
perimentation. In addition, according to 
Psychologist John Money, expert in gen- 
der identity at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the single major cause of the new 
acceptance of bisexuality was the inven- 
tion of mass birth control, which sep- 
arates recreational sex from procre- 
ational sex and influences attitudes 
toward "every part of sexuality." 

In this liberal atmosphere, some bi- 
sexuals are advocating their life-style as 
the best of both worlds. They stress the 
importance of sexual options and of not 
cutting themselves off from half of the 
population. Others admit to problems. 
They say that friends of both sexes shy 
away from them, fearful of being prop- 
ositioned. Those bisexuals who turn to 
the homosexual community for support 
often find themselves shut out there too. 
Sociologists Philip Blumstein and Pep- 
per Schwartz at the University of Wash- 
ington'in Seattle have made a study of 
150 men and women who claim to be bi- 
sexuals. Says Blumstein: *Bisexual men 
are frequently seen as holding them- 
selves up as better than homosexuals, 
Most homosexual men tend to doubt the 


truth of the label bisexual. They think 


bibissustisomenhel wariri qylssiwaytoitwar 


H 
mosexual." Blumstein adds that lestis als 
often see bisexual women as “fence the of c] 
ters.” He says: “They think these wer 
will easily leave a female lover foratys of 
They think you can’t trust them.” } Com 

In fact, researchers in the field tthe Lay 
sexual identity have observed thil'#al org 
sexuals can indeed be capricious }jtund | 
ing from one sex to the other with ange i 
emotional involvement. Money, for for a 
notes that the majority experience ton, 
fondness, not love. “Bisexuals,” pu Hay 
“generally do not have the capac tally 
fallin love with one person. stand 

Manhattan Psychoanalyst Ne 
Shainess adds that bisexuality m 
mosexuality are symptoms ol aod 
mental damages" during chil "m 
homosexual, she notes, gross y] 
trusting the opposite sex: à OS. 
ina sense in a worse plight ee 
distrusts both sexes. Moreover “yi 
stant ricocheting from one 59 i 
other, says Shainess, can € A 
ble friendships as well a in 
homelife. If there are chilie ; 
this may confuse their servi 
identity. She asks: "Is ch umant ` 
anything-goes sex helping" Her 
lead more satisfying lives’ 

“Tt is not.” 
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One of the early Ame 
gettes, Lucy Stone, T€ use 
husband's name whee : 
to Henry Blackwell in 
“my name is the sym 
tity.” Her name also a chose! 
cry for other women ien gh 
their maiden names, 


il the past few years. 
edoneso Un T of married 
ror owing in Lucy Stone’s 
are jains Pat Montandon, a 
XP writer and former tele- 

. “What is important 
ame is the psychology 
f instead of living 


- oderator 
rown n 
ourse! 


else. 
men, like Susan McGovern 
s hter of Senator George Mc- 
x opting to switch back from 
iJ eds? io their “birth names.” 


n* name, it is generally agreed, 


jversi 
4 MU idine Yarnal-Truslow, a 
Nitric social worker in The Bronx, 
s nate their own and their hus- 
m A handful, noting that 
names are really other men’s 
ir fathers'—call themselves 


Lriheir mothers. . 
Though many of the brides who re- 


ķi their husbands’ names are con- 
lind with maintaining their identity 
jh marriage, women who have jobs (as 
Mt ofadult females now do) often sim- 


fates or. clients. Those who have estab- 
hed credit may want to maintain a 
ting independent of their husbands. 


steMey also do not want to go to the trou- 
fence shi 


. || Common Law. To inform women 
> fii ihe law in regard to their names, sev- 
thain organizations have been formed 
und the country, including Name 
hae in Newton, Mass., and the Cen- 
i ponens Owfi Name in Bar- 
rssh n ll. They explain, for example, 
yen ee 1$ the only state that Spe- 
s requires a woman to adopt her 
ma name. Under English com- 
nen prevails almost every- 
chee omen may select any name 
hos nye uo long as they use it con- 
Ts n are not committing a fraud. 
sett A is a however, specific agen- 
cal rn omnes à woman to change 
the Rating to q ugh the courts. Cases are 
x nen ca velermine whether married 
ewf) Meee under their birth names 
dies > Sola) and obtain drivers’ li- 
inv" tant c entucky), Airlines are often 
"E i travel B'ànt family fares to cou- 
t ks ay (ines under different names; 
an t tg os balk at issuing joint ac- 
rats pate names Te and wives who have 
MON d pa one case, a bank of- 
wi Porat the couple choose a 
| dorato, < Name. They did: “L 
b. When ors, Inc,” ear 
D have chi 
* mother's 


ldren, some cou- 
name to daugh- 
k in nee or create 
e i 

owe eee ud 
8 of ENS n that, some hapless 
Sened With $ children might well 
Doe à Mouthful like John 
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Rock Reporter Rivera 


_ Geraldo Rivera thinks big. “I went 
into news knowing I wanted to be more 
than a local newsman standing in front 
of a burning building talking about the 
number of firemen being treated for 
smoke inhalation," he says, Thirty-year- 
old Rivera has now been in the news 
business exactly three years and eight 
months as a reporter for New York 
City’s WABC Eyewitness News. During 
that time, the former Brooklyn street- 
gang leader, merchant seaman, dry- 
goods salesman and poverty lawyer has 
won five Emmys, 74 other awards, and 
a $100,000-a-year salary. He has just 
started his own network show, Good- 
Night, America, a 90-minute magazine- 
format mixture of filmed reportage and 
talk-show discussion that premiéred last 
month as part of ABC's late-night Wide 
World of Entertainment. 

Rivera has accomplished his celeb- 
rity with a combination of aggressive in- 
vestigative reporting, cocky flamboy- 
ance, bulldozer ambition and the pre- 
emptive coverage of his own convictions. 
Like television news itself, the Rivera 
style is half journalism and half show 
business. LLong-haired, casually hip in 
crew-neck sweaters and saddle oxfords, 
Geraldo (pronounced Heraldo) Rivera 
is sometimes identified as the first “rock- 
"n'-roll newsman.” 

Fury and Tears. Although he had 
no journalistic experjence, his breezy en- 
thusiasm impressed WABC executives 
looking for someone to fill a vacant eth- 
nic slot (he is half Puerto Rican, half 
Jewish). Rivera wasted little time on 
one-alarm fire assignments before dig- 
ging into his own niche as the station's 
*slum-dope reporter. He made his 
name with a three-part report on the 
Drug Crisis in East Harlem, which gave 
names and faces to drug-abuse. statis- 
tics with portraits of three heroin ad- 
dicts. In 1972 he sneaked a camera crew 
into the Willowbrook State School for 
the mentally retarded and produced a 
searing exposé of the squalor in which 
retarded children were left unclothed 
and unattended. With noattempt at “ob- 
jectivity," Rivera laid the blame for Wil- 
lowbrook directly on the administration 
of Governor Nelson Rockefeller in his 
commentary filled with fury and even 
tears: "This is what it looked like. This 
is what it sounded like. But how can I 
tell you about the way it smelled? It 
smelled of filth, it smelled of disease, and 
it smelled of death.” : i 

Reports like these have earned Ri- 
vera the reputation of a crusader. They 
have also brought him unusual freedom. 
He and Cameraman Martin Berman 
have separate headquarters away from 
newsroom hustle in a cluttered basement 


s 's Bodega." Ri- 
office known as Geraldo's B 
wasi ifies.the station when he 
SOCIO ou 


FRED CONRAD 


porters are paid for each appearance on 
the air,” says Rivera. “It is the greatest 
single cause of TV news mediocrity. It 
fosters quantity rather than quality.” 
Rivera's favored status and his in- 
dependence have hardly made him pop- 
ular among his colleagues. Some resent 
his leapfrogging past others with more 
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WITH NURSING-HOME RESIDENT 


RIVERA ON LOCATION AT A BRONX SCHOOL 


Kengri-Qollectiqugrerkiwinger than Cronkite. 


perience. Others point to his aggres- 

Se alics! Last fall, for instance. Ri- 
vera decided to cover the Israeli war. 
When the station's decision was to send 
no one, Rivera dashed over the station 
director's head to the network and wan- 
gled an O.K. Says one WABC executive, 
"Geraldo lines people up behind him to 
fight for what he wants, and then plays 
them off against one another.” 

The most serious charge against Ri- 
vera is that his reporting is blindly one- 
sided. In reply, Rivera is fond of quot- 
ing Edward R. Murrow: “On some 
stories there is no other side." Few would 
blame him for his editorial outrage at 
Willowbrook—‘“We've got to close that 
damned place down." On his first three 
Good-Night shows, however, he has tak- 
en stands in favor of decriminalization 
of marijuana, granting amnesty for draft 
evaders, and setting up quasi-legal red- 
light districts as a solution to the pros- 
titution problem. 

Rivera's avowed "sacred cause" is 
"to use television as an instrument of so- 
cial change." He is not humble: “I don't 
care about being Walter Cronkite. Kis- 
singer is more my hero. I consider my- 
self both a newsman and a newsmaker 
in effecting change in society. It was 
frustrating to be limited to a local au- 
dience,” he adds. “As a local newsman. 
the most powerful man I could influ- 
ence was the mayor." 

He lives with his wife Edith, a fash- 
ion designer and the daughter of Nov- 
elist Kurt Vonnegut Jr., in Manhattan's 
Greenwich Village. He enjoys being rec- 
ognized on the street. “TV creates ce- 
lebrities," he says. “Ji is. ego-satisfying 
work. [ll admit." 

Good- Night, America gave some cre- 
dence to the rumor that Rivera is being 
groomed to take over Dick Cavett's old 
nightly slot. Network executives deny 
it, contending that he is not ready to be 
on full time, Rivera thinks otherwise. 
“I think I could do a 90-minute show 
every night with the right kind of staff.” 
His idea of thé right kind of staff? “An 
army of young, committed investigative 
teams who would rove the world report- 
ing subjects relevant to me, not neces- 
sarily to ABC News President Elmer 
Lower." That's big thinking, Geraldo. 


Television Transplants 


Like American pizza and French 
drugstores, the form and flavor of cul- 
tural phenomena often change in the 
translation from one country to anoth- 
er. So it would seem with television. Re- 
cently a pair of TV series have appeared, 
one in West Germany, the other in Eng- 
land, that present, in effect, foreign ver- 
sions of two well-known American tele- 
vision families: 
ONE HEART AND ONE SOUL. Herr 
Alfred Tetzlaff is the hero of West Ger- 


-many's hottest new situation comedy, 


is a first cousin to both All in the 
lys Archie Bunker and Alf Gar- 
the BBC comedy series Till Death 
Part. Herr Tetzlaff is a elottbis 


= 
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TETZLAFF IN ONE HEART & ONE SOUL 
Intended to be loathesome. 


slipper-shod metalworker. Married to 
an addled blonde whom Ke calls “dumb 
cow," he has a jeans-wearing young 
daughter and a liberal son-in-law. He 
deplores long, hair, beards and mini- 
Skirts, surefire signs of Germany's moral 
decline. He also dislikes almost every- 
body, especially foreign laborers, Slavs 
(Russians) and "Sozis'—socialists, 
Communists, intellectuals and Willy 
Brandt. So far, so familiar. 

However, the German Bunker, says 
the show’s producer, Wolfgang Menge, 
is “more malicious, less human, more 
vulgar” than his American counterpart. 
The cocky, mustachioed Alfred was in- 
tended to be loathsome, and to impress 
his estimated 27 million viewers as such. 
Instead, his tirades have inspired a flood 
of laudatory mail: “Dear Herr Tetzlaff. 
you spoke right out of my heart,’ or 
"Keep on! You have millions of people 
on your side.” Archie Bunker, when he 
first appeared, got his share of similar 
Support, but—in the eyes.of a critical na- 
tional and foreign press, at least—Ar- 
chie's popularity was not quite as fright- 
ening. But then Archie, unlike Alfred, 
did not remind anyone of Adolf. 

. THEFAMILY. The Wilkinses of Read- 
ing, England, are a British edition of the 
LoudsofSanta Barbara, Calif. The BBC's 
twelve-part prime-time show offers its 
audiences a fly-on-the-wall look at an 
ordinary family’s affairs similar to the 
Public Broadcasting System’s documen- 
lary series. But unlike the troubled 
Louds, the BBC's blue-collar Wilkinses, 
ue earthy, frank and seemingly stable. 


ince the first ea 


LOG 


shot, not even the Wi 
know what will happen n 
suspense has centered o ext, 
Mrs. Wilkins and Eldest p ® 
ian, 19, to goad Marian’s b Ugh 
(with whom she shares aro 
of the family house) into Marri,“ 
a bit thick,” says Marian ore 
not thick,” counters her Moth m. 
wise you'd already be marri er. “OY 
The show has become edi hy 
lar and controversial. Aside i "y 
blue language and Marian’s k Y 
rangements, what seems to be y 
turbing is the Wilkinses wi W 
cern for national affairs. The 3 
ment? Well, Mrs. Wilkins did" 
to “that ponce [pimp] Heath.” Infi 
Mrs. Wilkins complains about thes 
rise in the price of oranges. Shed 
a penny to seasonal fluctuation 4 
that extra. penny-ha'penny; shey 
"some guy's copping for himself” 
this program shows, says Produce 
Watson, “is that decisions on thing) 
the Common Market have been m 
by a small number of people, and: 
of the rest of the country just dif; 
give a damn." 
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Lust’s Labor Lost 


Farewell, Deep Throat? Soh 
Miss Jones? Could it be that the lii 
fair is over? Within the past year; 
hard-core flicks (Deep Throat an e 
Devil in Miss Jones) were among tt 
tion's top-grossing films and pornos 
like Linda Lovelace (Throat) and 
ilyn Chambers (Behind the Green Dj 
became nationally-known figures 
day, hard-core movie houses att! 
empty. “Business is only 60% of 
was last year,” says Porno Producti 
vid Friedman, president of the A 
Film Association. uk 

The recent Supreme Court des] - 
toughened local prosecution on 
raphy, and the FBI now has 9 Nin | 
agents monitoring interstate s F 
of film. The real trouble, howe A 
ther cops nor courts but wor 
intrinsic tedium in the me i 
hard-core hit the screen. 5 e n 
film today is as strictly cons je 
medieval morality py so mail 
complains. “There are Jus 
sitions you can film." ti 

There are approxim Sas 
core theaters in the U. To md 
1 million regular poop pre 
money, porno films must T «gel 
diences. But, says Friedm’ qd 
lions who saw Deep Thr of autt 
Door have now seen a dirty P un 
belong to the one-time On o sl 

Attempts to retreat ich ied 
like Deep Throat LI, in W bs have IAS 
it scenes are all off-cam® ies ies 
Nor have "religious" DOV^ ich ies. 
Just Another. Woman. m sa a 

: ; ell play” ais 
Circuit Star Tina Russ al with IR. 
Him, about a homosex y 
Christ fantasies, D'OV cy. it 
office response. The 17 
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| Yesterday's symbol of stat t 


The big car. 


: 3 2m ^ - 
It carries 5 people, uses up more than 2.000 kg of raw materials, and consumes fuel at a rate of over 11 litres per 100 km at 2/3 of ma | 


Despite the traumas, the hardships, the 
inconveniences, something rather positive appears 


to be emerging from the shadows ofthe energy crisis. 


The world is being forced to take a close look 
at itself. 


And it's beginning to realize, as never before, 


that it has blemishes that need care. Immediate care. 


We've been building entire economies based 
on waste and planned obsolescence. 

To feed these economies we've been devouring 
natural resources at an unconscionable rate. 

Few countries in the world can plead total 
innocence. Even fewer industries can. 

The automobile industry? Among the most 


: ; + out 
wasteful of all. Primarily because of an atii 
equates bigger with better. PON 


How this attitude developed is oflitleir] — 


and car buyers alike is of great import. = 


i f 
For it has led to ever increasing numb) 


ou fo 


jam our cities. That consume great amo 
material in their manufacture and great 
energy in their operation. 
And is bigger better? itin] 
You answer that one. But answet imp E 
of this: Highway speed limits are bapez m 
throughout the world. The price of pe | 


amoi: 
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s today s symbol of excess. | 


m — 


ttit du ofsight. The cost of maintenance and repair cars to sports cars to family cars to station wagons. 

_| staggering. Third, even though you buy a Fiat because it’s 
tle in} Now does that add up to big car? Or big pride? small and economical, you'll end up liking it for quite 
ar jm If it still adds up to big car we can't help you. another reason. You'll like it simply because it's a 

| adds up to big pride we can. good car. 
abe T We can ease you into a small car that will make But then it should be. We've been making small 
ay forget your love affair with the big car. cars longer than anyone. We ve had more experience 
nts a First, because it won't remind you of a big car. atit. We're better at it. : i 
mol eso unlike most small cars, is not an imitation Which, we're pleased to say, is recognized by 

| lth so many people that Fiat is, and has been for years, 
fite, as a balance of roominess, performance the biggest selling carin Europe. eH : 
in|" onomy that no other car, of any size, matches. Not the biggest selling small car. The biggest 
Ue tinge nd. Whatever kind of big car you’ve been selling car. IF/I/A T] 


ailable in a Fiat. Everything from city 


The little car. 


Itcarries 4 people. uses up less than 1.000 kg of raw materials, and con- Jl 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Guraky angst! GollectienofFamidierar litres per 100 km at 2/3 of maximum speedi 
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oy The Bangi rice. terraces, Cary 
^ «aut of Mountainisides with ba 
hands, Platedsend to end, the 
terraces would reach more than 

halfwayaround the world, One of 
the many’ unique"attractions afithe 
Philippines, San" Miguel Beer. 


Distinctive mellow flavor, Bold. ~ E E 
Spirited. Gentle. A premium beer. 4 
Uniquely-Philippines. .Ask-Torit. w a 


Wherever.you are, 


THEN TRY TO MATCH IT. 
It'ssthe same great beer. 
Anywhere-in the world; 
Brewed by.-San Miguel; 4 
Brewery.Philippines. 
Affiliate breweries in 
Hongkong, Spain, Guam 
and New. Guinea; 
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oRD-ALBUM SPINNER 
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lloddball Olympics 
| Some venturesome souls achieve 
fame by scaling the. world's highest 
paks or plumbing the oceans’ deepest 
foltoms. Their feats faithfully find their 
Maiy into the Guinness Book of World 


Records, as do the odysseys of marathon . 


Mii snoke-ring blowers, balloonists, gold- 
fshswallowers, grape eaters, yo-yo spin- 
res, Scrabble players, prune devourers, 
hee slappers, Pogo-stick jumpers, leap- 

IM {opgers, barrel jumpers, needle thread- 
sand record breakers in 10,000 other 
Reord-worthy categories. For the past 
fo weeks, in a guerrilla assault on 
Guinness, 200 young Californians as- 
embled in Los Angeles to topple rec- 
‘ds or immortalize themselves and to 

H ixombobulate Record-keeping. 
i They succeeded all too well. During 
ie week-long oddball Olympics, con- 
lants in 75 events set eleven new 
htt records, John Parker, 24, made 
eae 1975 edition Guinness nota- 
dud erning 300 goldfish, 75 more 
Simer. | Previous oldie goldie. Rick 

0) min dj polished off 20 doughnuts 

d A ic ae Keating the old record 

nd Rick Beckett soba McKinney, 17, 

Sear into ae a , each crammed 52 


each stood on one leg 
min. longer than anyone 


» 17, consumed a 

ol a with seeds, in 52 sec. 
ei 65 sec, Allan 
ref, 2. med a record album 
pea for 5 hr. Bruce Stew- 
for 31 ce Slapped each oth- 
Ne hour T. to top the old rec- 


-F 
One 


Tank Dolce blew 116. 
drag to break the —— 


CIGARETTE CRAMMER 


young high school students, in the mid- 
dle of their 35th game of Monopoly and 
six hours ahead of the previous record, 
complained that they had not been prop- 
erly fed and “it’s extremely boring." 
Three other young titlists came better 
prepared. Setting their own private rec- 
ord for unicycle riding (50 hr.), they 
brought along Johnson's baby powder 
to alleviate what they, called "diaper 
rash" and kept happy in the saddle for 
a record 50 by playing cards, Ping Pong 
and pool. 

One oddball hero was Roger Guy 
English, 23. who claims to hold world 
marks for twisting, staying awake and 
kissing. His most serious attempt at rec- 
ord breaking will take place in August 
when he begins a 1,876-mile swim down 
the Mississippi River from Ford Dam, 


- Minn., to New Orleans, which he has 


to do in fewer than 176 days. 

Representatives of the Guinnesses, 
the Anglo-Irish beerage nobility who 
publish the Book of Records, which they 
claim is the world’s biggest-selling vol- 
ume after the Bible, were not all that 
amused by the heroics in Los Angeles. 
They will have to update the Book of 
Records—and now that just about ev- 
ery record in existence is open to chal- 
lenge by oddball Olympians—will face 
the prospect of constant and frequent 
revisions. 


The Eiffel Rival 


Frances King Henri lll first 
dropped in for dinner on March 4, 1582, 
and became a regular patron of the Pa- 
risian hostelry. Since Harry s day, its ha- 
bitués have ranged from musketeers to 
movie stars, presidents to prelates. With- 
al. La Tour d'Argent has AME one 

: i . most tenacious stars in 
of the brightest peto 


world gastronomy.” 
republics have passed, boulevards and 


ist 


RECORD-BREAKING MONOPOLY PLAYERS 


bridges have been renamed, heroes have 
risen and fallen—and been denied tables 
—but La Tour d’Argent has remained 
as immutable as its name, a tower of sal- 
ivary silver. To this day, for any gour- 
met it towers high above Eiffel’s. 

In Ma Tour d'Argent, a 515-page 
book about the restaurant to be pub- 
lished next month, Claude Terrail, its 
proprietor, makes clear that it is not 
quite the place for a Texas oilman in 
search of a sirloin and fries. Even Lyn- 
don Johnson, then Vice President, was 
accorded a rather undistinguished table. 
Undaunted, he asked, "Don't you serve 
the same food at all the tables?” The 
food is indeed succulent anywhere on 
the premises, especially La Tours fa- 
mous leg of lamb Claude Terrail and 
pressed ducks—of which the restaurant 
has served 468.800 since proprietors 
started taking count. 

At Terrail’s Tour, the menu is net 
all that commands attention. As Sacha 
Guitry, the French playwright, ob- 
served, “You go to La Tour d'Argent to 
dine. Once there, you look” at the scene. 
Shirley Temple Black, unable to flag a 
cab on a rainy day. was conveyed to 
the restaurant by gallant gendarmes. 

a Black Maria. Terrail also relates that 
a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate, — 
Monsignor Fernand Maillet, loved là 
dinners at La Tour. "As he was oblig 
by ecclesiastical rules to stop eating à 
midnight so that he could conduct e: 
ly morning Mass," Terrail says, “he was 
in the habit of turning his watch back 
an hour so that he could have a Sainte 
Genevieve soufflé.” An ardent addict is” 
Ava Gardner, who once called the res- - 
taurant at 11 p.m., when all th 
had gone home, and asked if she 
have dinner. "Certainement, " saic 
rail, who proceeded to cook hei 
"|t was the worst I've ever 
said. The late Winthrop 
who liked to dine on Terrail's 
méricaine and P. 
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A tower of salivary silver. 


cash his check for $1 million. “I’m short 
of cash,” said the owner, “but I'll open 
a charge account for you." 

What makes and sustains a restau- 
rant liké La Tour d'Argent? In an in- 
terview with TIME Correspondent Paul 
Ress, Terrail, the Gielgud of gastron- 
omy, explained: "La Tour d'Argent is 
like a theater. I am the author of the 
play, an actor in it and the director. The 
words and gestures of every actor are 
carefully rehearsed. Every employee 
knows exactly how to walk, Stop, bow. 
There is no obsequiousness. Nor is any- 
one allowed to take a fat tip from a guest 
in exchange for a ‘good’ table. I'd fire 
anyone who accepted a tip for that. Pm 
very severe, Three or four times a day I 
have a conférence with the head chef. 
Altogether, there are 17 cooks in the 
kitchen and a total staff of 80 to serve a 
maximum of 150 guests. If La Tour 
d'Argent is not going to be just the way 
I want it to be, then I’m ina position to 
say, "Tomorrow we're closing down. ” 

Fort Knox. Americans, who are in- 
creasingly knowledgeable about wine, 
are among Terrail’s favorite guests. La 
Tour rests above 150,000 bottles of wine, 
worth at his estimate at least $3 mil- 
lion. (“It’s my Fort Knox,” he says.) 
When a guest asks for a Coca-Cola, 
the waiter invariably replies, “What is 
that? How do you spell it?” There is 
one innovation that particularly pleases 
the well-to-do party giver: Terrail's no- 
ton of presenting only the host with a 
menu that lists prices. (A dinner for 
two, with a modest wine, will cost an 
average of $80.) 

La Tour is not all that severe. Toa 
sympathetic party, the management 
quite often proffers an after-dinner li- 
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n atback for the Greenback 


oldest, darkest days of the 
n | shortage last winter, Amer- 
a] fue nsole themselves that the 
qudm was making a valiant 
pallin, Money traders were eagerly 
i dollars because they thought the 
cud suffer less from the oil 
in other countries, and be- 
E. “were impressed by the fact 
E do fil dollar devaluations had 
E USS. trade balance back into 
tack. The turnaround proved short- 
inrecent months the dollar’s value 
gnk enough to wipe out almost all 
ins posted during the fuel crisis. 
| asof last October, according to an 
lix kept by Morgan Guaranty Trust 
» the dollar had lost more than 9% 
svalue, measured in terms of major 
im currencies, since December 
igi. By January, the loss had shriv- 
akioa mere one-half of 1%, but by 
week it was back up to 8.1%. The 
in makes American products 
per overseas and thus easier to ex- 
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ish, Swedish and Norwegian kroner, the 
Swiss franc and the Austrian schilling. 
They tend to rise and fall with the mark, 
so the mark’s strength has pushed the 
value of the dollar down against all of 
them. 

The dollar's true strength or weak- 
ness against other European currencies 
is difficult to judge because of a series of 
special circumstances. The greenback 
has dropped jüst a bit against the French 
franc because Paris is deliberately hold- 
ing the value of the franc down in order 
to gain a trade advantage over other 
countries. The Italian lira is in trouble 
as usual but even so, it has gained against 


Percent 
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the dollar since January—though only 
because the Bank of Italy has been 
spending as much as $100 million a day 
to prop up the lira’s price. 

The case of the British pound is 
the most curious of all. Britain's trou- 
bles with inflation and economic stag- 
nation are, if anything, even worse than 
those of the U.S., but 26% of all pay- 
ments for oil going to Saudi Arabia 
and all payments to Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates are in pounds. 
The Saudis do not want to rely ex- 
clusively on the precarious dollar. The 
petroleum potentates in the former Brit- 
ish sphere of influence along the Per- 
sian Gulf demand only pounds for oil 
because they benefit from Bank of Eng- 
land guarantees against devaluation 
losses, and because they get higher inter- 
est on sterling accounts than on Euro- 
dollar deposits. So the nearly fourfold in- 
flation in the posted price of Arab oil has 
pumped up demand for sterling, and the 
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dollar's value against the pound has fa 
en. The thought that the drop defies eco- 
nomic.reality is no comfort at all for 
American tourists who plan trips to Lon- 
don this year. 


CONTROLS 
Bulge After Death 


After 24 years of controversy, the 
nation’s first peacetime wage-price con- 
trols died last week, leaving disillusion 
and double-digit inflation in their wake. 
Almost immediately, prices began to 
scoot higher on a wide range of goods, in- 
cluding cars, light bulbs, liquid oxygen, 
some air-conditioning equipment and 
those basic materials, steel and copper. 

The Administration made some 
pleas for restraint. In a speech to the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, President 


ROLLS OF STEEL AT PENNSYLVANIA MILL 
Some hedonists will be hurt. 


Nixon warned businessmen and labor 
leaders that “if the fires of inflation con- 
tinue to burn too Strongly, demand for 
controls will come up again.” John Dun- 
lop, head of the Cost of. Living Council, 
sent telegrams to more than 200 com- 
panies that had signed agreements to 
keep prices down in exchange for an 


early release from controls. He remind- 
ed them that the Administration con- 
sidered their commitments to be still 
binding. The force of his warning was 
somewhat weakened by the fact that un- 
der present law, the COLC itself will go 
out of existence on June 30, leaving no 
agency to enforce the pacts. 


No demand for controls was very ev- 


ident last week. The Senate defeated a 
move by liberal Democrats to give the 
President power to reinstitute wage- 

© price restraints for another year. It gave 
- —— preliminary approval—by only a 44-to. 


vote—to a much more limited mea- 
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sure granting authority to reimpose con- 
trols on companies that violate formal 
price-restraint agreements. But even 
that proposal must still get final approv- 
al in the Senate and then the House, 
where it faces strong opposition. AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and other 
union leaders are putting heavy pressure 
on Democrats to kill all controls, which 
they contend held wages down while let- 
ting corporate profits soar. In the same 
vote, the Senate also endorsed a measure 
to create a new agency to replace the 
COLC. It would have power to call public 
attention to inflationary moves by com- 
panies, unions and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and even subpoena businessmen 
and labor leaders to public hearings. But 
it could not issue any orders to roll back 
wage or price increases. 

Price Boosts. Whatever happens, 


most experts expect at least a tem- . 


porary further bulge in living costs fol- 
lowing the end of controls. The be- 
ginning of that bulge appeared quickly. 
Last week, U.S. Steel kicked up prices 
an average of 5.7% on its entire prod- 
uct line. Anaconda, Kennecott and 
Phelps Dodge jacked up copper prices by 
18%, to 80€ per lb. Chrysler added an 
average of almost 396 to the price of all 
its cars and trucks, and Westinghouse 
raised the price of its light bulbs by 1096. 
Hedonists will be hurt: the newsstand 
price of Playboy will go up 2596, to $1.25 
a copy. The annual “membership fee” 
charged to holders of American Express 
credit cards will rise 33%, to $20. On the 


blue-collar front, 12,000 West Coast: 


members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
saluted the end of controls by walking 
off their jobs for one day. Two years ago, 
the COLC knocked 30¢ an hour off the 
wage increase that the union had nego- 
tiated. The dockers now are bargaining 
to get that 30¢ and more. 

There was one bit of happy news 
for consumers: predictions of record har- 
vests this fall caused farm prices to fall 
6% in the month ended April 15, the sec- 
ond straight decline. Citing lower live- 
stock costs, the Hormel packing com- 
pany cut the price of its meat products 
by 7% to 14%. Among other things, the 
price of Spam will drop by 7e a can. 


Indicator of the Week 


Despite a sluggish economy, 
the U.S. unemployment rate for 
April fell to 5%, down .1% from 
March and 2% from February. 
Reason: the labor force is no long- 
er growing because bad news has 
temporarily discouraged many 
People from looking for work. But 
the Administration expects that 
the number of people seeking jobs 
will inevitably rise again, not 
€nough jobs will be created to em- 
ploy them, and so the rate will go 
upsome more later. . RS 
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g COLLISIONS WILL CONTINUE, BUT COURT BATTLES CAN BE REDUCED & PAYMENTS SPEEDED 
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The Senate Buys No-Fault 


For victims of automobile accidents, 
recovering from injuries is often easier 
| than recovering from the insurance 

company. Because blame for an acci- 

|. dent must be determined before claims 
aJ are settled in. most states, motorists fre- 
quently face costly court battles and 
years of delay before receiving compen- 
sation for their pains. One-fourth of all 
accident victims never collect a dime. 
last week Congress took a first step to- 
| vard remedying that situation. After 
| heated debate, the Senate passed (53-42) 
and sent to the House a national no- 
| ‘ult auto insurance bill. 
| Since Massachusetts pioneered com- 
| pilsory no-fault insurance at the state 
vel in 1971, the idea has won the sup- 
sf port of consumer groups, labor unions 


j$ “Md a growing number of insurance 
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Last week's Senate bill, co-spon- 
sored by Democrats Frank Moss of Utah 
and Warren Magnuson of Washington, 
requires states to meet specific no-fault 
standards within four years or else adopt 
an even more stringent federal plan. To 
meet the minimum requirements, insur- 
ance companies must pay all medical 
and rehabilitation expenses of their in- 
jured customers, compensate victims for 
lost wages up to a maximum that rang- 
es from $17,000 to $35,000 a year (de- 
pending on. the state's income levels), 
and pay funeral expenses for a driver 
killed.in a crash. The companies must 
also foot. the bill for "replacement ser- 
vices," such as payments to a cook or 
baby sitter who must be hired while an 
injured housewife recuperates. More im- 
portant, payments must be made with- 
in 30 days, and tardy companies face 
heavy penalties. 

Stiff Opposition. According to sup- 
porters of the Moss-Magnuson bill, na- 
tional no-fault insurance will do much 
to distribute insurance payments more 
equitably. Under the existing system, in- 
surers tend to fight large claims vigor- 
ously, giving the most seriously injured 
and the families of those who are killed 
only a fifty-fifty chance of collecting. 
Smaller claimants, by threatening ex- 
pensive court action, can often win out- 
of-court settlements worth many times 
the actual cost of their injuries. 

After one year of no-fault insurance 
in Massachusetts, bodily-injury suits de- 
clined dramatically. and insurance 
premiums were reduced by a whopping 
4105. In New York, which launched 
its own no-fault plan earlier this year, 
state officials estimate that motorists will 
win an average reduction of 16°. 
Though savings under no-fault would 
vary from state to state, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation survey estimates 
that insurance premiums could be cut 


by $1 billion annually under a national 


fault plan. ——. 
no espe these 
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One big reason is that it threatens what 
has become a $1.5 billion-a-year busi- 
ness for trial lawyers in arguing auto 
cases. This year the American Trial 
Lawyers Association staged a massive 
telegram campaign urging Senators to 
vote no on national no-fault. and won 
strong support among the chamber’s 68 
lawyer-Senators. The A.T.L.A. argues 
that no-fault is unconstitutional because 
it denies a motorist the right to sue and 
thus deprives him of due process of law 
—a point that troubles even strong back- 
ers of the plan. 
Even now, the Moss-Magnuson bill 
"faces a tough battle in the House before 
becoming law. Conservative Congress- 
men oppose federal meddling in the reg- 
ulation of insurance. long the domain 
of the individual states. President Nix- 
on has made public his own opposition 
to national insurance standards as well; 
preferring to let each state act on its own. 
And House members themselves are 
likely to be wary of antagonizing power- 
ful associations of lawyers and profes- 
sional colleagues in an election year. 


SCANDALS 


Penn Central 


Precedents? 


The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was only doing what had long 
been expected last week when it filed - 
civil suits charging that massive fraud 
preceded the spectacular 1970 bank- 
ruptcy of the Penn Central. Even so; the — 
suits—one against twelve former officers | 
and directors of the railroad, headed by — 
onetime Chairman Stuart T. Saunders 
and also the accounting firm of 
Marwick. Mitchell & Co; ano 
against the investment firm of Gol 
Sachs & Co.—are unusually signi 
The SEC is clearly trying to set prec 
dents that would expand its regulatory 
authority over company directors, the - 


` commercial paper market and indepen- 


dent auditors. 
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Central managers arranged improper 
transactions between the railroad and 
its subsidiaries, improperly . recorded 
revenue and made false statements 
about Penn Central's borrowings. The 
SEC is also attempting to: 

1) Establish a doctrine that "out- 
side” directors of a company (directors 
who are not company officers) must be 
alert to any suspicion of fraud. The SEC 
claims that three outside directors of 
Penn Central* "had reason to know 
that managers were misrepresenting 
the railroad's financial condition. but 
wrongfully kept quiet. i 

2) Make more information available 
to buyers of commercial paper (short- 
term corporate 10Us). Goldman Sachs 
insists that it did nothing wrong in mar- 
keting $83 million of commercial paper 
for Penn Central in the six months be- 
fore the bankruptcy. But it signed a con- 
sent decree under which it promised that 
it will investigate companies for which 


` itsells commercial paper and tell would- 


be buyers what it finds out. 

3) Clarify the obligation of accoun- 
tants to take a hard look at transactions 
that company managers ask them to ap- 
prove. The SEC contends that Peat, Mar- 
wick failed to give “due professional 
consideration to the economic sub- 
stance" of several Penn Central “trans- 
actions, schemes and ... devices." Peat, 
Marwick says the charges are "unfair." 

The SEC is seeking only civil penal- 
ties—injunctions or consent decrees bar- 
ring thé defendants from committing the 
same acts again. But a federal grand jury 
in Philadelphia is investigating the pos- 
sibility that some former Penn Central 
officers broke criminal laws and thus 
may be liable to jail sentences. 


"Edward J. Hanley, president of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel: Franklin J. Lunding, retired finance 
committee chairman of the Jewel Companies, Inc. 
grocery and food chain; and R. Stewart Rauch Jr., 
chairman of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 
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IDEAS 


Indexing v. Inflation 


Seeing little chance of caging run- 
away prices, a growing number of ex- 
perts have recently been urging that na- 
tions find some way to live with them. 
A band of conservative economists led 
by the provocative Milton Friedman of 
the University of Chicago are vigorously 
touting “indexing,” a system that in the- 
ory preserves the buying power of money 
by tying all paper values to a price in- 
dicator. For example, if prices rise 7%, 
so does everything else: wages, prices 
specified in long-term business con- 
tracts, interest rates on bonds, savings 
and mortgages. Even taxes are includ- 
ed: a person whose salary rises 7% while 
prices are also going up 7% incurs no 
greater tax liability. In theory, nobody 
loses, and inflationary psychology is bro- 
ken; there is no reason to rush out and 
buy now because prices may rise tomor- 
row by 7%; if they do, so will wages, pen- 
sions, welfare payments and the inter- 
est On savings accounts. 

Indexing in one form or another is 
already being widely practiced. Wages 
are now indexed in many European 
countries. Last year Canada adopted a 
system of hinging income tax liability 
to price rises. In the U.S., “escalator 
Clauses” tying wage rates to prices are 
familiar, and Social Security payments 
now automatically escalate with the 
consumer price index. Last week Re- 
publican Senator James Buckley of New 
York introduced a bill to tie tax liability 
and the value of Government bonds to 
movements in price indexes. Most sig- 
nificant, wholesale indexing has been 
a critical factor in cooling Brazil's 
Scorching inflation rate. which was 88% 
a year in 1964 when the present author- 
iarian military government took over, 
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success of indexing, even in Bral thred 
one thing, a 39% inflation rate is sarkos 
ly anything to celebrate. For ano 
large part of the credit for containing 
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urine and Candy Bars. News- 
found the hardest job was just read- 
pine document. That task, reports 
Mil; Lisagor, Washington bureau chief 
the Chicago Daily News, “was a full 

bj operation —with lots of Murine 

hi candy bars for energy. Ihe New 

fork Times assigned nine Washington 

f Slriers and four editors to the tran- 
ustainpts. The Wednesday morning edition 
radl fhrried nine bylined stories and ten 
i of transcripts, the first of a four- 
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nxrpts; most of them had been 
Wing on Watergate for months. Dis- 
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ona range of subjects, including 
tn Dean’s advice and Nixon’s per- 
ality "lonely, cynical") as revealed 
he transcripts. 
Besides scores of news and analyt- 
Istories, Associated Press and Unit- 
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lasted from Wednesday morning until 
Saturday afternoon. Says U P.I. Night 
Editor Jeff Grigsby: “We've heard that 
at least 25 newspapers intend to carry 
the transcript in its entirety." 

By week's end that estimate seemed 
conservative. In addition to full serial- 
izations in the New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post and St. Louis Post- Dispatch, 
one-shot Sunday supplements were 
scheduled in many papers, including the 
Los Angeles Times, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal and the combined edition 
of the Atlanta Constitution and Journal. 
The Portland Oregonian readied a 44- 
page supplement for sale this week (at 
$1 a copy). Contrary to expectation, pa- 
pers that have supported the President 
seemed as eager to practice full disclo- 
sure as those that have attacked him. 
The Wall Street Journal showed the split 
that often rends its front-page staff from 
its editorial-page staff., For three days 
the Journal ran Page One "leaders" that 
contained crisp summaries of the tran- 
Scripts and interpretations critical of 
Nixon. But its editorial page was more 
cautious. One editorial concluded: "The 
President will not be impeached." 

The Chicago Tribune accomplished 
both the coup of the week and a mile- 
stone in U.S. newspaper production. The 
paper got the entire document (in 44 
pages) into most of its Wednesday morn- 
ing editions. Behind that startling ac- 
complishment lay a Monday-night de- 
cision by Tribune Publisher Stanton 
Cook and Editor Clayton Kirkpatrick, 
plus some inspired legwork by the pa- 
per’s Washington staff. Early Tuesday 
morning. a 7rib jet carrying three ed- 
itors and two printing superintendents 
took off for Dulles Airport, where a copy 
of the transcripts arrived at 8:30 a.m., 
six hours ahead of the regular distribu- 
tion. Trib executives would not reveal 
how they got their early copy. Says Kirk- 
patrick: "We ‘knocked on every door in 


Washington and finally found one that 
was slightly ajar." (The White House lat- 
er admitted giving the Trib a head start 
because of the paper's plan to print the 
whole text.) 

After the plane returned to Chica- 
£0. I8 typesetters produced a remark- 
ably clear and error-free text that Chi- 
cagoans could buy the next morning 
—plus the paper—for the regular 15¢. 
The larger-than-normal press run of 
800,000 virtually sold out, as did 1.200 
copies flown to Washington Wednesday 
morning. The Trib spent $50,000 on ex- 
tra newsprint alone. The paper is now 
selling copies of the transcript for 50e 
and filling a heavy mail-order demand 
at $1.50 each. 

Chautauqua Troupers. The tran- 
scripts posed a different problem for TV 
and radio. The text seemed to affer lit- 
tle chance for visual excitement, while 
its sheer bulk prohibited complete on- 
the-air coverage (some noncommercial 
radio stations across the country have 
been staging marathon readings. how- 
ever). By Tuesday evening. just hours 
after the release, all three networks had 
produced sharp analyses of key presi- 
dential conversations. particularly the 
March 21 meeting between Nixon and 
Dean. é : 

Early TV laurels went to CBS, which 
on Wednesday devoted most of its 60- 
minute Morning News and an hour-long 
special that night to the transcripts. In 
both broadcasts the network made re- 
markable use of clips from the Water- 
gate hearings and past presidential 
speeches. Viewers were treated to video- 
tapes of the President and H.R. Hal- 
deman last summer denying that "hush 
money" had been authorized for Wa- 
tergate defendants and videotapes of 
John Dean testifying to the contrary be- 
fore the Ervin committee last June. 
Then Dan Rather read a Nixon remark 
to Dean from the transcripts: "Just look- 
ing at the immediate problem. don't you 
think you have to handle [E. Howard] 
Hunts financial situation damn soon?" 
Particularly helpful were readings from 
the transcripts by CBS newsmen taking 
the parts of the President (Barry Ser- 
afin), Dean (Bob Schieffer) and Halde- 
man (Nelson Benton). The trio stood 
behind [9th century lecterns like Chau- 
tauqua troupers and read tonelessly to 
avoid possibly inaccurate inflections. 
Nevertheless. they lent some human 
clarity to the welter of words. 

That is the goal that newsmen all 
over the U.S. tried to achieve. Many suc- 
ceeded so well that, as CBS's Eric Seva- 
reid justly noted, “this city [Washington] 
and in a sense the whole country will 
find itself divided inte two groups: those 
who will have read the entire document 
or very substantial parts of it and those 
who have not. Both groups will hold firm 
convictions about it. but only the first 


angri Collectignpwaidlape entitled to its convictions.” 


Slice-of-Death 


THE BARKING DEER 
by JONATHAN RUBIN 
335 pages. George Braziller. $7.95. 


Can fiction do anything for the war 
in Viet Nam that ten years of TV film 
clips and a torrent of journalism did not? 
After all the surfeits of that war—the 
distant carnage, the fallout of casualties 
closer to home, the national agony ‘of 
consciousness and political dislocation 
in the U.S.—can the imagination of a 
storyteller offer anything more than a 
few slice-of-death memories? 

Those who believe in the truths of 
fiction have-always been sure that 
enough talent could work such magic, 
and in The Barking Deer Jonathan Ru- 
bin shows considerable talent. Even so, 
the author wisely does not try to capture 


the war in its dreadful magnitudes of size 
and duration. He ambushes a piece of it 
from a Montagnard village in the central 
Vietnamese highlands, circa 1964. just 
before the machinery of destruction be- 
gan to dwarf its human masters. 

The inhabitants of Buon Yun sup- 
plement their spare diet of present com- 
forts with the rich legends from a past 
| that is never very far behind them. The 
j birth of each child precipitates a search 
| for the proper dewdrop, containing the 

spirit of the appropriate ancestor, to 
place on its tongue. Spirits swarm 
through the village, susceptible to hu- 
man requests but never recriminations: 
when disasters occur they only mean 
that the prayers of the living have been 
improperly presented. A'de, their cre- 
ator, is still in his heaven, holding Buon 
Yun up by means ofa sturdy rope, 
But A'de dangles the village peril- 
» ously close to Cambodian supply routes 
favored by the Viet Cong, and the blades 
of arriving American helicopters threat- 
to snip Buon Yun from its mooring. 
TA detachment of twelve U.S. soldiers 


~ Stes in to protect the village from ths 


FIRST NOVELIST JONATHAN RUBIN: CAUGHT BETWEEN CLAWS & TALONS 
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V.C. who are equally eager to guard 
Buon Yun from the Americans em- 
brace. Both are strangers to the Mon- 


tagnards, but characteristically the vil- 


‘lagers even have an ancient legend to 
describe this fearsome confluence of 
alien protectors: the story of the bark- 
ing deer, coveted both by Kra the tiger 
and Bru.the eagle. As they fight over 
who will give the deer the warmer home, 
their claws and talons turn the prize into 
“a red splotch on the ground." ; 
Author Rubin, who worked with 
Montagnards as a Special Forces ser- 
geant from 1962 to 1964, uses this sim- 
ple parable to stunning effect. Through 
it, the catastrophe that falls upon Buon 
Yun assumes the inevitable rhythm of 
high drama. Like the eagle and the ti- 
ger, the Americans and Viet Cong tell 
themselves—and for the most part are 
convinced—that all they are trying to 


RODD 


do is protect the village. The few who 
sense disaster waiting behind a tangle 
of motives are powerless to reverse the 
story line of the Montagnard legend. 
Rubin's vision of the Viet Nam War 


‘through the prism of a grim fairy tale 


may not satisfy rationalists who demand 
an accounting of the conflicts cause and 
effect, a ledger of lessons to be learned 
for future profit. Successful art, howev- 
er, satisfies another human need: the de- 
sire not to calculate butto know in the 
heart how things are. While The Bark- 
ing Deer is not the whole Story, it is a 
drop of moisture in a desert of data. Like 
those birthday dewdrops, it bears Spir- 
its that should be passed on. wPaul Gray 
u a a 

"I wanted to go for broke,” explains 
Jonathan Rubin. “No short stories, no 
articles, just a novel.” Against remark- 
able odds, he succeeded. The Barking 
Deer is not only Rubin’s first novel, it is 
his first publication anywhere. Rubin, 
33. came to writing in a roundabout way. 
After leaving Viet Nam and the Special 
Forces in 1964; he put in four years with 
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war experience kept naga À 
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my feelings were still Strong” 
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la, noone wants to buya firmo" ? 
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ziller, publisher of the Antiwar byl 
Days, and Edward Seaver, his fii 
itor, saw half of the final draft ay | 
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Rubin grew up in New York Cy 
1961 he graduated from Cornel 
major in wildlife conservation. H 
listed in the Green Berets “becat” 
was a guerrilla war going on in Sed 
Asia, and in those innocent lim 
wanted to be part of it.” He went 
Nam in 1962 with one of the eat} 
groups trained in counterinsurgen} 
learned the language of the Rit 
major Montagnard tribe (the om} 
trayed in The Barking Deer), aad 
times acted as an interpreter i 
Montagnards and Vietnam 
Rhadé culture fascinated RUD i 
villagers’ perilous exposure tot 4 
“civilized” Americans and Ee 
saddened him: “I could see 35% faite 
1962 that the Montagnards 3 : 
running out." That somber P il 
became the dominant S 
el. Says Rubin: “The Barking ie 
as an antiwar satire but ae al 
an epitaph for the Monta8?^" | 
such folks everywhere. 


Voices of Silence 


WORKING | 
by STUDS TERKEL 
589 pages. Pantheon. $10. 
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We think 
teachers should teach. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news; it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here's how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 
While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
-the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
- meaningful to young people. 
3; If:you'd'llike to know more about the TEP—and there is a lot 
= more—fust fill in the coupon and mail It today. 
i; Find out how far;TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 
our students can go onthe TEP...) — ; 
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Cut out and post to: — i: 
TIME Education Program, C.P.O. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me information about The TIME Education Program. 
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r House: “I don’t enjoy waiting on 
eek ] feel that if I'm gonna occupy 
a position that's menial, let it be to some- 
one perhaps a cut above me. 2 

A onetime law student turned radio 
journalist, Terkel, 62, is best known for 
Hard Times (1970), a collection of con- 
versations that showed just how bitter 
the Depression was. He is a fine inter- 
viewer but a bad analyst and pundit. 
"This book," he writes, "being about 
work. is, by its very nature, about vi- 
olence—to the spirit as well as to the 
body...ina society more conspicuously 
manipulative than Orwell's." At certain 
moments in the past, there was a high- 
er proportion of artisans who took pride 
in their product, and peasants who com- 
muned with the land. But for most peo- 
ple through the ages, working has been 
just a way to earn a living—often a mea- 
ger one. Only with the modern revolu- 
tion of rising expectations has it been 
generally assumed that work should also 
be emotionally fulfilling. 

Terkel. moreover, tends to treat all 
his subjects as if they were tragedies. He 
mentions, but does not seem to notice 
that his disconsolate elevator operator 
has sent two sons through college. His 
disgruntled assembly-line worker is wor- 
rying about finding a berth for his motor 
cruiser on Lake Michigan. What Ter- 
kel seems to forget is that material 
change comes from human discontent. 
It is the difference between docility and 
aspiration. Docility says “Let things be." 
Discontent insists “There must be some- 
thing better.” 2 A.T. Boker 


Goodbye, Mr. Clean 


LIBERTY TWO 
by ROBERT LIPSYTE 
287 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


One of the few things to rival the in- 
flation rate is the rising paranoia index. 
Need anyone be reminded of the fears 
and confusions that hang over from re- 
cent assassinations, wars and political 
scandals? It is a time that has caused 
—if not an actual power vacuum—at 
least an intense low-pressure area that 
readily attracts conspiracy theorists, oc- 
cult mongers and alert topical novelists 
like Robert Lipsyte. 

Lipsyte, a former sports columnist 
who contributed some of the best prose 
to appear in the New York Times, has 
not lost his journalist’s instincts. For 
people concerned about who is mind- 
ing the nation, he has updated the eter- 
nal quest for a hero and a leader. His 
candidate. Navy Commander Charles 
Rice, might have been tailored by a mar- 
ket-research computer. A former astro- 
naut and moon walker, Rice is also part 

Old Testament prophet, New Testa- 
ment savior, Oliver Cromwell, Brown- 
shirt, Mr. Clean and Vic Tanny. 

Rice represents that passion for an 
jan purgative that often seizes hope- 
—lessly overburdened civilizations. No 

one in history ever had a better pulpit. 
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WARING ABBOTT 


LEPPA LLL 
ROBERT LIPSYTE 
Extravehicular activity. 


surface, Rice departs from his scheduled 
extravehicular activity to speak directly 
to TV viewers round the world. “I have 
seen the earth plain,” says the com- 
mander. Then instead of listening to the 
usual astronautical clichés and pro for- 
ma prayer, tens of millions hear Rice 
rage against purposelessness, corrup- 
tion, pollution and “the murderous van- 
ity that hurls us into space." Before NASA 
cuts him off, he has called for a Second 
American Revolution. 

Government efforts to excuse (or 
discredit) Rice's behavior succeed for a 
time. But after returning to earth, he 
calls foran end to manipulation by a hid- 
den power elite and sets out in a silver 
jumpsuit and old silver school bus called 
Liberty Two to carry his message across 
the nation. He becomes a potent grass- 
roots force before he is destroyed by 
shadowy operatives representing some 
sinister force within the Government. 

Because Rice's single-mindedness 
severely handicaps him as a fictional de- 
vice for telling a story, Author Lipsyte 
chronicles the progress of. Liberty Two 
through the more complex eyes of Da- 
vid Cable, a former prizewinning jour- 
nalist who attaches himself to Rice's 
crusade. Actually Cable is an undercov- 
er agent for a quasi-governmental re- 
search agency whose job is to penetrate 
and subvert radical groups. Cable is a re- 
markably scrupulous spy. He is bur- 
dened by doubt and guilt because his 
wife, child and girl friend have been 
killed in his line of duty. It does not take 
too much exposure to Rice’s strength 
and magnetism to weaken Cable’s loy- 
alty to his bosses. The process is accel- 
erated by the love of an energetic fe- 
male photographer who is also on the 
“mad moon man” tour. 

When last seen, Cable and his girl 
are fleeing from the Government assas- 
sins who have killed Rice. It is not en- 
urely clear whether they have made a 
Separate peace and will drop out or 
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by R.L. GORDON | 
234 pages. Thomas y. Crow a 
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... Technology of the future. 

... Dedication of the past. 
Seiko, the quality watch of today. 
There is one piace in today’s world where two vital traditions 
merge to perfection. 


At Seiko. ; dee 
- One is the tradition of proud handcraftsmanship and untiring 


Skill often feared lost in these pressured times. 
The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 


Sophisticated micro-electronic technology. 
Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures its 
standards of quality by making all parts of every Seiko watch. 
This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 


the quality watch of today: Seiko. SE KO 


K.. Hattori & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL MAL 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 


There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world’s à 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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tom Elie chance that Patty was ripe 

isch a cause when the S.L.A kidnaped 

rand thus was able to win her over to its 

kde with fanatical rhetoric. 

WILLIAM KOSNIK 

ghicago 


Br/Hooray to you students of Berkeley 
hosee fit to idolize Patricia Hearst, or Ta- 
nia," as she now calls herself, for her mem- 
teship in an organization that has Black 
Panther Leader Huey Newton targeted for 
death for abandoning the use of violence 
Ha lactic in attaining his objectives. You 
hnereally got it all together, people. Just 
We question, though. Is this the same 
Rüety that was the seat of protests 


Ruin the ‘senseless killings of the Viet 
am War? 


ERIC RIES 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Br Close Berkeley. 


MRS. WALLACE M. GIDDINGS 
torgetown, Texas 
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whelming pressures of society and assert 
one's own sexual preferences? 

ALYCE TREMBOUR 

Heidelberg 


The Conniver in the White House 


Sir /1 am heartily sick of hearing people 
say, "We cannot impeach President Nixon 
or we will destroy the presidency." 

The presidency is nearly 200 years old. 
It has survived flood, fire and pestilence, 
half a dozen wars, and the loss of Presidents 
Lincoln, F.D.R. and our beloved John F. 
Kennedy while they were still in office. 

So I ask, is it reasonable to assume that 
the presidency has become so fragile that it 
will fall apart at the seams if that conniver 
in the White House is brought to justice? 
His impeachment is overdue [April 22]. 

MILDRED PORTER 

Bethel, Vt. 


Sir / It is heartwarming to see a man stand- 
ing up day after day and month after month 
to a barrage of vilification without buck- 
ling under. Don't you think it is time to stop 
baiting Richard Nixon and thank your stars 
(and stripes too) that along with your drug 
freaks and streakers, your fun. killers and 
Central Park muggers, the braves of My Lai 
and the Symbionese Liberation Army, the 
Mafia and the hippies. your society still 
throws up men who. in another day and age, 
would have been hailed as heroes? 

MANOHAR MALGONKAR 

Belgaum District, India 


Sir / Please, please, no more secrets! The 
impeachment proceedings must be tele- 
vised. I want to hear for myself, see for my- 
self, decide for myself. I won't be satisfied 
with less. 

MARY JOYCE ANGERO 

Meridian, Miss. 


The Zebra Man Hunt 


Sir / Nelson Shields was mentioned as the 
twelfth victim of the Zebra killings in San 
Francisco [April 29]. But to the few who 
knew him, he was more than a statistic. 

I find it ironic that an individual's life 
can be taken away, and very few are affect- 
ed; yet a number of people take a man hunt 
personally and call it an infringement ot 
their rights. Something as precious as life 
becomes insignificant, and something as ob- 
jective as a search suddenly becomes a per- 
sonal issue. What has happened to the value 
of human life that it is worth less than an in- 
dividual's convenience? 

JEFFREY REED 

Grinnell, Iowa 


Sir / Look at it this way: Which would you 
rather be, stopped and searched just because 
you're black, or shot just because you're 
white? 

PAUL BERGE 

Racine, Wis. 


Compulsory Seat-Belting 


i wanted neither the long arm of the 
DEG Detroit to harness me into my seat 
belt [April 29]. But it was not easy to re- 
gain control of my car. First, I had to get 
rid of the offensive red light that glared 
"Fasten Seat Belt." I thought this would still 
the buzzer, but no; luck AY gcrcnaling 

/ e to rip out the 3 
gave N d to dismantle the buzz- 
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Profit from 
Whisky 
Investment. 


Capital Gains have been 
made for the past 150 years 
by purchasing raw Scotch 
Whisky, owning it while it 
matures in Government 
Bond, then selling. 

Send One Dollar for the 
publication explaining this 
little-known method by 
which substantial profits 
have been, and are being 
made. 


OXFORD PRESS 


A 


I enclose $1. Please airmail my copy. 
Oxford Press,42 Oxford Street, London. | 


Name. 


| Address 


(Seer ce oe 


INC un uel 


Your savings 
will grow safely 


with us. ae 


13%% pa 
9/27 MERE Deposits 
p a Income 
Standard Deposit 
Deposit 


Lombard North Central offers a complete range of Bank 
Deposit Accounts designed to give sound growth with 
maximum safety. Allinterest is paid without deduction 
of UK tax atsource. 

Standard Deposit Account pays 93% pa. No 
minimum deposit, only 6 months notice of withdrawal. 
Interest paid half-yearly. : 
Monthly Income Deposit Account pays 134% 
p.a. on £10,000 or more for fixed period of 1 year. Sums 
between £1,000-£10,000 earn 94% p.a. Interest is 
paid monthly. 

Time Deposit Account pays 13396 p.a. on £10,000 
or more for fixed period of 1 year. Interest paid half- 
yearly. Sums between £1,000- £10,000 earn 93% p.a. 
Monthly Income and Time Deposits can ba placed for 
longer periods of 2, 3, 4 or 5 years at attractive rates. 
Wtite now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for fuil 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. COW306. 


Lombard 
/ North Central 


Bankers 


Lombard North Central Limited is a member 
of the National Westminster Bank Group whose 
Capital and Reserves exceed £797,000,000. 
LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTO. LOMBARD HOUSE, 
E PERS STREET, LONDON W1A 1EU, ENGLAND, 


It's not just the fact that she'll organize your tickets to the other side of 


the world in minutes, and arrange a hotel, a car and a secretary when you get there: 
It's the way she seems so genuinely pleased to do it for you. Because she is. 


We never forget how important you are. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, HAIAN AIR LINES 
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DIC CHARLTON 
gonolulu 
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ritating aspect of compu 
: rag is not so much the bother 
Bike violation of basic principles 
al freedom. By “protecting” in- 
“om the hazards of cigarette 
“i ii panning cigarette commercials 
moking  equiring that autos carry seat 
aT Dos be fastened in order to start 
jis tha r (heaven forbid!) fining people for 
gcar Cing belts in the privacy of their 
4 menicles. we violate longstanding tenets 
pin vehicle» 
Me iependence and self-reliance are 
gher old American principles which 
ould not be forgotten as we approach our 
Keeatennial. 
ALBERT L. WEEKS 
New York City 
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That’s Italian 


i/The Arpiani, Berra, Cassani, DiRai- 
mondo. Ettardi, Fontana, Giuffrida, Ioval- 
li LoRusso. Merlo, Nemuti, O'Neill, Pu- 
fell, Ronzio. Santambrogio, Torretta, 
imi. Zarinelli, etc., families thank you 
for telling our Hill story so pleasantly 
April 29] 

(THE REV.) SAL E. POLIZZI 

St. Louis 


Br/ Who ever heard of “leftover ravioli”? 
IRVING ROCHLIN 
Amsterdam 


St/To Father Salvatore Polizzi and the 
laliancommunity on the Hill: Bravo! 

IONE GOOD 

Oakland, Calif. 


Kissinger for Prime Minister 


an Israeli who is never quite sure 
ISsinger is on our side or not, | am 
DAS that Americans can crit- 
Nears, the peat: For the first time in 
ents and the : IS the initiator in world 
Russians are setler of world trends. The 
I^ Your Eon cn te defensive, the Chinese 
iy Even thse and the Europeans in dis- 
GM € Arabs love you now! 
World MERO politician or statesman in 
Miposetur q 9 I$ more efficient and more 
d ere will m your Secretary of State, 
^ Büroung. € no U-2 or Bay of Pigs while 


As 
Us beca Cannot become President of the 
Ould try Ts he is not American-born, he 
x our ane where only those born out- 
| omi ae Seem to have a chance of 
MARTIN me Minister, We'll take him. 
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Mts e) nominate Nancy Kissinger 
| S benefit SOR What a fantastic 
MEVS uld have: Henrv 
Alt THOMAS nave: Henry. 
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Whena physician advises the use of al- 
cohol for its tranquilizing, sedative or an- 
tidepressive action for a patient undergoing 
unusual emotional distress, he or she is pre- 
scribing a dangerous drug, addictive in 56; 
to 10% of users. None of the normal con- 
trols on the use of a dangerous drug (e.g., 
medical supervision, control of dosage. 
need for periodic review and represcription, 
warnings of hazards and side effects) are 
present. The patient does not look upon al- 
cohol as a drug and may be unaware of in- 
creasing dependence on it 

SHEILA B. BLUME, M.D. 

Unit Chief 

Alcoholism Rehabilitation Unit 

Central Islip State Hospital 

Sayville, N.Y. 


Sir / There are those of us in Alcoholics 
Anonymous who rejoice in our sobriety. At 
a recent dinner dance at a newly dedicated 
Al-Anon Club, a woman was heard to rc- 
mark that it was not she but her husband 
who had been the problem drinker. She her- 
self had never tasted alcohol in all her life. 
“Oh, what a shame,” replied a veteran booz- 
er sadly. "Then you'll never know how good 
it feels to recover." 

ANTHONY MACAULEY 

San Rafael. Calif 


Sir / Alcoholics Anonymous is the finest ex- 
port the U.S. has ever made. Thousands in 
the U.K., plus all their wives. family and 
friends, are eternally grateful. Of course. 
English A.A. simply must be slightly dif- 
ferent, dominated as it is by our middle 
class; but provided the alky or the problem 
drinker really wants to do something about 
his or her drinking. it works. 

Any American member who has vis- 
ited us will tell you that once inside an A.A. 
room, he's at home. He's among friends. 
More than friends, he's with his own 

R.L. WILD 

London 


Sir / The American public is odd. Its fury 
can be whipped up about cyclamates, chick- 
en meat in hot dogs, unsolicited credit cards, 
smut in the mails—none of which kills any- 
one. But an enormous and deadly disease 
like alcoholism. which annually wastes 
countless lives and billions of dollars, has 
rarely raised a murmur until recently. 

JOHN E. MITCHELL 

Sacramento, Calif. 


A Biblical Mood 


Sir / It amused me to see a biblical quote 
preface the article on "Why Those Tapes 
Were Mala ril 22]. Since you are in a 
biblical mood. oS about "Vengeance is 
mine. saith the Lord and TIME magazine ? 
GESINA KEATING 
South Holland, Ill. 


Campaign Spending 

Sir / Referring to your Essay of April 22. 
it seems to me that half the election-cam- 
paign spending could be easily curtailed. 
Just limit electioneering to one month 
L Oct. 1 to 31, no earlier and no later. 

After all, whatever any politician can- 
not say or promise in one month is not worth 
saying or repeating Over and over. 

ALICE L. HOOVER 

Paradise. Pa. 

Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
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JALS. 
Tr anspacific 


ATS 
arevery well 


connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL' aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL’s legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


Photo; Wide World 


You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 
photograph, the one where she is running down 
South Vietnam’s Highway One. In that famous pic- 
ture she is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
off her clcthes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
seconds before, had burned her. 


This is Kim Phuc at the Children's Medical Relief 
Hospital in Saigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
smile has replaced the terror of that day on Highway 
One. Her burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
of the surgeons at the hospital, the only one of its 
kind in the country. After several operations, Kim 


Phuc is back home, completely recovered from her 
wounds. 


It costs $US 15 a day to maintain a child in the 
hospital. The average stay is twenty days. It costs 
$U S 300 to treat the average patient. In the United 
States comparable care would cost ten times as much. 


The hospital has already treated 5,000 children like 
Kim Phuc but thousands more need care. Won't you 
help us today. We need to build a modern burns 


treatment unit; we need to establish clinics in out- 


lying areas; we must guarantee that we will never 
o turn away a single child who needs us, 


BUMS Medics! Relic! international is registered with the Sta 


biic Boma? Gurakul 
Cemina Voluntary Foreign Aid CC-0. in Public Bomelh 
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Please send 


Children’s Medical Relief Emergency Fund 


10022 
Box 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 


Anything you can send will help 
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s In the U.S., popular and congressional support for Richard Nix- ; 
on's presidency continued to crumble, keeping TIME's Nation sec- 
tion busy with a fistful of cover stories. But it was also an excep- 
tionally heavy week for our World section. From Canberra to 
Jerusalem, a shock wave of seemingly global proportions has been rat- 
tling the foundations of governments, toppling or threatening world 
leaders with astonishing regularity. The resignation of West Ger- 
many’s Willy Brandt and the downfall of Canada’s Trudeau gov- 
ernment signaled a new high mark on the political Richter scale, 

_This has been a remarkable period for World Senior Editor John 
T. Elson. whose job offers a rare overview of the international scene. 
Presiding over a staff of 14 writers and reporter-researchers, Elson is 


also in daily contact with TIME's 21 bureaus outside 
the U.S. He requests and monitors dispatches from 
abroad, determines each week's assignments and edits 
the section's wide range of material. When the news 
about Brandt reached Elson, he had just returned from 
a two-week swing through five Western European coun- 
tries. As the World editor does periodically, he visited 
TIME correspondents and met with leaders of Euro- 
pean politics, business, the church and the press. He 
talked with, among many others, Italy's Prince Nicolo 
Pignatelli, the oilman who is president of Gulf Ital- 
iana; Spain's Vincente Cardinal Enrique y Tarancón; 
France's Jean-Frangois Revel, author and columnist 
for the weekly L'Express; and Britain's Roy Hatters- 
ley, Minister for European Affairs. “The changes in 
leadership all over the Continent have implications that 
go beyond the confines of the countries themselves,” 
says Elson. “I got the sense that this is a bad time for 
the ‘idea of Europe’; there seems to be a resurgence of 
nationalistic concerns.” 

Elson, a sometime dance critic and longtime oe- 
nophile, began at TIME as a summer-vacation copy boy 
while an undergraduate at Notre Dame. He went on to 
get an M.A. in English from Columbia, and after a 


TED THAL 


JOHN ELSON 


stint in Japan with the Air Force joined our Detroit bureau in 1957. 
He later transferred to New York, where he wrote and edited Re- 
ligion as well as other sections, and he moved to World three years 
ago. "What's going on now is as challenging and complex.a variety 
of situations as I’ve had to deal with in a long time," he says. "We 
don't expect more than two crises a week, but now we have five or 


six of major political interest. " 


This week, along with à summary-analysis of the leadership cri- 
sis that has engulfed so many countries, the World section describes 
events in Germany and Canada. We discuss the forthcoming elec- 
tions for new heads of state in France and Australia, and examine 
the first weeks of Portugal’s new regime. In addition, TIME this week 
publishes an interview with Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, and in 


seven pages of text and color pictures provides a view of Sadat’s Eg 


*new Egypt." 
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A tribute to steel 


Discerning men of action are no 
longer satisfied with a run-of-the- 
mill watch. Always on the move, 
they demand something more: a 
perfect timepiece, in complete har- 
mony with the multiple activities of 
their fast moving lives. 

For this elite, the artist-craftsmen 
of AUDEMARS PIGUET have cre- 
ated ROYAL OAK, a tribute to steel, 
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the metal of the twentieth century, 
more difficult to fashion than fine 
gold and so made infinitely precious 
by the exquisite quality of the work. 
Through the nobility ot its. lines, 
through its very special cachet 


each of the rare and individually 


numbered examples of ROYAL OAK 
Is a pinnacle of the watchmaker's 
art, worthy of the name AUDEMARS 
PIGUET. - 


UDEMARS PIGUET 
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Johannes Kepler, the 16th 
nury astronomer-mathemati- 
3 corrected a 2,000-year old 
entific myth when he proved 
" E follow an elliptical orbit 
yn ie Sun. Today, his law is 
“ Du E. granted. But he deserves 
Nit elk Kepler's hand- 
Mian Mura calculations 
i i. eee owing 900 large 
eer culously proved 
OREL more than 70 times. 
er he needed five years. 


~~) Kepler could have 
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FACOM computer. We can only 
wonder how much more his great 
mind could have contributed to 
modern science, if he had not 
been completely engrossed 

in calculations. 

Men with exceptional minds 
have a duty to use their ability to 
the fullest. Fujitsu assists by 
providing the advanced "'tools"' 


71 of the time with our ` 


they require to succeed. 

Our FACOM computer 
systems achieve spectacular 
results in every important field. 


communications. Tomorrow’ 
world is benefiting today. — 


Kepler Cakulated — : 
Nearly Five Years — | 
to Prove His First Law. | 
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THE WEST 


And Now, the ’30s Look in Politics 


Having influenced fashion and the 
movies, something like the 30s look has 
returned to the political life of the West- 
ern world. Not since the querulous pre- 
war years, certainly, have there been so 
many wobbly governments, imperiled 
leaders and shattered traditions in West- 
ern Europe and North America. Last 
week alone, a series of coincidental de- 
velopments posed the astonishing pros- 
pect of almost overnight change in the 
mind and manners of several key gov- 
ernments, with deep implications for 
East-West détente and other matters'of 
high policy. 

In the U.S., the beginning of formal 
presidential impeachment hearings be- 
fore a committee of Congress brought a 
time of fateful decisions regarding Rich- 
ard Nixon's presidency. At the same 
time, a number of U.S. allies. found 
themselves dealing with abrupt changes: 

> In West Germany, a spent and 
moody Willy Brandt stepped down af- 
ter five years as Chancellor, deepening 
the shadows over the future of both 
détente and the European Community. 
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> In France, the race for the pres- 
idency settled down to a bitter struggle 
between Socialist Frangois Mitterrand, 
the candidate of the left, and Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing, the candidate ofthe right 
and center. No matter who wins, the 
election could mark the end of Gaull- 
ism. The voters’ decision could also 
upset the internal stability that had giv- 
en France much of the strength it had 
used so effectively within the European 
Community for a generation. 

> In Canada, Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau's minority government 
fell from power after a vote of no con- 
fidence on its budget policies. Canadian 
voters may return another minority gov- 
ernment—possibly Trudeau’s Liberals 
again, possibly the opposition Tories 
—inan election scheduled for July 8. 

Even before last week's surprises (see 
following stories), the West seemed to 
have become a kind of political. basket 
case. In Britain, Labor Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson's minority government 
clings tenuously to power 24% months af- 
ter a bitter, standoff election that top- 
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“Funny, two weeks ago this would have been called a summit . . ." 


going to seem very much like the Belle 
Epoque of 1895 to 1914. I don't think 
that means we are heading for a major 
war, but we are in for some very nasty so- 
cial adjustments." 

Some argue that the spread of weak 
or ineffectual minority or coalition gov- 
ernments reflects the inadequacy of pol- 
iticians. Says Harvard's Hoffmann: 
“There is a sense the electorate has in 
many countries that leaders just do not 
have answers to questions like inflation 
and the energy situation, nor are the old- 
er ideological. parties adapted to these 
current problems." The future of democ- 
racy, Hoffmann suggests, will hinge on 
*whether governments are able to deal 
with inflation and the formidable ques- 
tions of energy price rises." 

In such a situation, many observers 
see the disappearance of classic char- 
ismatic leaders and the rise of econom- 
ics-wise technocrats—Helmut Schmidt 
in West Germany, possibly Valéry Gis- 
card d'Estaing in France—as a positive 
sign. For all the turnover at the top lev- 
els of government, notes Princeton His- 
torian Carl E. Schorske, there is no sign 
of political upheaval in the West. Right 
now, he says, ^what you have is a crisis 
of administrators rather than a crisis of 
statesmen.” $ 

Even so, there is. reason to doubt 
whether even the most gifted politician- 
administrators are adequate to the com- 
plex tasks that confront them. Harvard 
Sociologist Daniel Bell worries about a 
basic structural inadequacy 1n Western 
governments: "We confront an increas- 
ing number of. problems and we do not 
have the mechanisms to solve them. Ev- 
erything gets thrown now into the po- 
litical cockpit so that the political sys- 
tem gets overburdened. When things 
that were outside the political arena get 
thrown into it—health, education, busi- 
ness—you get overloading. More con- 

ted, and that creates 
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mundane challenges inevitably gener- 
ates a certain nostalgia for simpler times 
and more glamorous leadership. That 
impulse is scarcely realistic. What lead- 
er, after all, can be terribly glamorous 
ata time when inflation is bubbling up 
into double figures? Says Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., one of the intellectual 
outriders of John Kennedy's Adminis- 
tration: "Being a leader in any country 
—whether advanced or undeveloped, a 
dictatorship or a democracy—is no great 
fun these days. All industrial societies 
face intractable problems that the lead- 
ership is not capable of coping with." 
Cataclysmic Worries. In their pri- 
vate moments, at least some of the 
world's leaders might be tempted to 
agree. Only last March an article in the 
West German magazine Der Spiegel 
quoted an aide to Willy Brandt as say- 
ing that the Chancellor "sees everything 
breakingapart." Brandt was said to have 
decided unhappily that changes of gov- 
ernments had become meaningless spec- 
tacles, that real power was more and 
more in the hands of big corporations 
and other interest groups. The result 
could be increasing extremism on both 
the left and the right. If this went on un- 
checked, Brandt was said to worry, par- 
liamentary democracy in Western Eu- 
rope could disappear in 20 or 30 years. 
Brandt has since disowned the ar- 
ticle—purportedly based on excerpts 
from his secret diaries—although not 
very convincingly. Whether or not the 
quoted excerpts were authentic, that 
kind of cataclysmic approach did seem - 
to reflect the doubts and disappointment ~ 
of a visionary leader who had remained ~ 
in power beyond his time. Not that vi- 
sion is outmoded. But perhaps the real 


question today is how a new gener- - : 


ation of pragmatic, technocratie leaders 
can make democratic government work 
better in an era in which the pivotal 
concerns of politics are complex mat- 
ters of economics and international 
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WEST GERMANY 


For the past few months, rumors 
have buzzed through Bonn that a tired 
and discouraged Willy Brandt would 
soon resign as Chancellor. Yet West 
Germany, and indeed all of Western Eu- 
rope, was caught by surprise 
last week when the 60-year- 
old leader abruptly an- 
nounced that he was leaving 
office. The ostensible cause of 
his resignation was the scan- 
dal that followed last month’s 
arrest of Günter Guillaume, 
a close personal aide who 
confessed to being an East 
German spy. (TIME, May 6). 

Brandts reputation for 
personal integrity is suffi- 
ciently strong that he might 
have been able to weather the 
scandal by blaming aides 
who had hired Guillaume de- 
spite the warnings of German 
security police. But that 
would not have been Willy’s 
way. In a two-paragraph 
handwritten letter of resigna- 
tion to President Gustav Hei- 
nemann, Brandt declared: “I 
accept the political responsi- 
bility for negligence in con- 
nection with the Guillaume 
espionage affair." 


To thousands of people in the West, 


heroic figures of the postwar world. He 
is still remembered by many as the fight- 
ing mayor of West Berlin. More impor- 
tant, though, he was a statesman-realist 
who was determined to confront and 
conquer Germany's shameful past, a Eu- 
Tope-minded visionary who preached 
unity for the Continent, and the Nobel 
Peace-prizewinning architect of Ostpol- 
itik. Konrad Adenauer cemented West 
_ Germany's ties with the West, and Lud- 
wig Erhard fashioned the economic mir- 
acle that has made the Deutsche Mark 
-the world's most powerful currency. But 
it was Brandt who made peace with a 
| hostile and suspicious East by convinc- 
. ing Moscow and its allies that Germans 
were willing to accept the fact that they 
had Jost World War II. 
— Nowhere was this reality more 
dramatically symbolized than during 
Brandt's visit to Warsaw in December 
_ 1970. There he paid his respects to the 
nemory of the 500,000 Jews from the 
V saw ghetto who were killed by Ger- 
soldiers during the war, At the sim- 
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PA Depressed Chancellor Resigns 


Deputy Chancellor Walter Scheel, 
who is Foreign Minister and leader of 
the Free Democrats, which form the rul- 
ing coalition with Brandt's Social Dem- 
ocrats (S.P.D.), immediately assumed 
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CHANCELLOR BRANDT AT S.P.D. CONGRESS (1973) 


| | The Legacy of a “Good German" 


people can escape from their history." 

But it was not the past that con- 
cerned Brandt so much as the future. 
He was thoroughly committed to the 
dream of European unity. At the 1969 
Hague meeting of the Common Mar- 
ket, he forcefully advocated Britain's ad- 
mission to the EEC. He spoke eloquent- 
ly about his belief that Europe could 
achieve economic integration by 1980; 
yet he hesitated to use Bonn's economic 
muscle as a political weapon, reasoning 
that it could revive memories of the 
"same old bad Germans." 


a 

Brandt himself earned a reputation 
as a “good German.” The illegitimate 
son of a Lübeck shopgirl, he joined the 
Socialist youth organization in 1931 „and 
was forced to leave Germany after Hit- 
ler came to power. He first came to 
world attention as mayor of West Ber- 
lin between 1957 and 1966. During the 
recurring Berlin crises, including East 
Germany's erection of the Wall in 1961. 
Brandt was the symbol of his city's de- 
termination to remain free. 
Brandt established 
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Guillaume, according to the rumors, 
{said that he would release his in- 
mation unless Brandt let him return 
Fast Germany without extensive in- 
lerogation. In a national television ad- 
Brandt attempted to quash these 
pris, but only added to the confusion 
shen he said: “There were indications 
tmy private life was to be pulled into 
especulation on the spy case. It is gro- 
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Personal Betrayal. Most experts 
IMiee that the spy scandal was the 
poximate cause rather than the real 
fason for the resignation. Ever since 
M5 electoral triumph in November 

when the Social Democrats won 
of the vote and emerged as the 
estag’s largest party for the first 

: n history, the Chancellor has faced 

n of disappointments. 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATS’ HELMUT SCHMIDT IN A REFLECTIVE MOOD 


ports TIME’s Bonn Bureau Chief Bruce 
Nelan, “Brandt began to talk to inti- 
mates about resigning. He had sunk into 
a deep depression, viewing the world 
and its futurë in near-apocalyptical 
terms. Diplomats in Bonn began report- 
ing the Chancellor’s lethargy and lack 
of drive. The opposition Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union increased its charges that 
Germany was leaderless.” : 
The Chancellor has sunk into fits of 
melancholy before, but this time the im- 
age of a listless Brandt took its toll at 
the polls. In a series of state and city elec- 
tions, the S.P.D. suffered setbacks rang- 
ing from 6% to 10%, compared with 
1970. Experts were predicting that the 
Socialists would lose a June 9 election 
in the state of Lower Saxony, even 
though Brandt has promised to cam- 
paign there personally. The most Eu- 
rope-minded of the Continent's leaders, 
he was also saddened by the insistence 
of Britain's new Labor government that 
it would "renegotiate" the terms on 
which it entered the Common Market. 
Nor could he draw much comfort from 
Ostpolitik, the pride of his term. As ex- 
changes between East and West slowed, 
critics accused Brandt of having given 
away more to the Communists than he 
had obtained. Brandt was thus already 
very close to giving up the chancellor- 
ship when Guillaume was arrested. 
Helmut Schmidt must aitempt to 
pull the Social Democrats out of their 
tailspin after he takes the oath of Chan- 
cellor next week. He has his task well 
cut out for him. The urgent problems 
that depressed Brandt have not gone 
away. Moreover, a public opinion poll 
released. last week showed that voter 
or the S.P.D. is at an all- 


preference fi 
time low of 27%; only 7% favor the Free 


Democrats, while 6276 support the 
Christian Democrats. Schmidt and the 
Social Democrats are lucky that they do 
not have to face another national elec- 


Rise of an American- 
Style Politician 


Shortly after the Social Democratic 
Party suffered a serious setback in a 
Hamburg state by-election last March, 
Helmut Schmidt, 55, went on television 
and bluntly accused his boss, Willy 
Brandt, of weak leadership and laxity. 
That kind of pugnacity long ago earned 
West Germany's new Chancellor- 
nominate the nickname "Schmidt- 
Schnauze" (Schmidt the Lip) Friends 
and enemies alike describe him as an 
“American-style” politician, in refer- 
ence to his rough-and-tumble skill as an 
infighter. Certainly no one has ever ac- 
cused him of indecision or timidity—or 
of hiding his ambition to take over 
Brandt's job. 

The son ofa Hamburg schoolteach- 
er, Schmidt joined the Hitler Youth 
when the Nazis came to power in 1933 
and later served as an artillery battery 
commander in the Wehrmacht during 
World War II until he was captured by 
the British. After the war. he studied 
economics at the University of Ham- 
burg, where he was a star pupil of Karl 
Schiller. who later served as Brandt's 
first Finance Minister. Schmidt entered 
politics while still a student and became 
leader of the German Socialist Student 
Union, precursor of today's vociferous, 
left-wing Young Socialists (Jusos). He 
won a seat in the Bundestag on the So- 
cial Democratic ticket in 1953, and 14 
years later became the party’s parlia- 
mentary floor leader. In 1968 he stepped ` 
up to the party’s Vice chairmanship un- 
der Brandt, 

After the Social Democrats won the 
1969 election. Brandt chose Schmidt 
—who would have preferred to be For- 
eign Minister—as his defense chief. In 
that thankless job, Schmidt modernized _ 
the West German arsenal and shook up 
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marks from NATO leaders. One 
American diplomat in Bonn called him 
“the best German Defense Minister 

since the war.” He raised military mo- 
rale and attracted volunteers by improv- 
ing barracks life and allowing them to 
sport Beatle-length hair. To tradition- 
alists complaints that he was turning 
the Bundeswehr into the "German hair 
- force,” Schmidt asserted: "I couldn't 
care less whether long or short hair 
grows on the scalp. I'm only interested 
in what's inside the skull.” i 

In 1972 Schmidt succeeded his for- 
mer mentor Schiller as Finance Min- 

ister and tackled Germany’s major eco- 
nomic problem: inflation, now running 
at 7.8% a year. A staunch proponent of 
a free market, Schmidt relied on tight- 
money policies rather than wage and 
price controls, an approach that has 
helped earn him the enmity of the Ju- 
sos, who make up about 25% of his own 
party. Last week Juso Chairman Heidi 
Wieczorek-Zeul called Schmidt “the 
worst possible choice” as Brandt’s suc- 
cessor. Schmidt has also recently been 
at odds with the S.P.D.’s coalition part- 
ners, the Free Democrats. He favors a 
little more inflation rather than more 
unemployment, while the Free Demo- 
crats want tighter measures to control 
inflation even if that means a little more 
unemployment. Despite his reputation 
as a political toe-treader, Schmidt has 
long been rated in public opinion polls 
as the most popular Social Democrat in 
Brandt’s Cabinet. 

Hot Temper. Schmidt is regarded 
as less of a European visionary than 
Brandt, but he does believe in eco- 
nomic integration, and many Eurocrats 
consider him less narrowly nationalistic 
than top policymakers in London and 
Paris. Schmidt’s elevation to Chancellor 
is welcomed by Washington because 
of his record as an advocate of a strong 
Atlantic Alliance. He has said that 
"West European unification cannot and 
must not be achieved in opposition to 
the U.S.” Observers in Bonn expect 
Schmidt to place less emphasis on Ost- 
politik than Brandt did. He will prob- 
ably be tougher with the Communists 
in granting generous credits and trade 
concessions. 

Schmidt has been hospitalized at 
least three times in the past two years 
for a chronic thyroid condition that 
lends to aggravate his hot temper and 
sharp tongue. However, he has appar- 
ently recovered his health sufficiently to 
sail and throw the javelin at his lake- 
Side weekend house in Schleswig- 
Holstein. During the week he lives with 
his wife Hannelore in a Bonn apartment, 

where he often relaxes after 18-hour 
work days by listening to Baroque harp- 
sichord and organ music. He is also an 
avid chess player. Two summers ago he 
and his wife spent several evenings re- 
playing the games of Bobby Fischer and 
Boris Spassky at the world champion- 
T im Iceland. Invariably, Schmidt 
he game of the aggressive Amer- 
llenger. . ; 
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Sadat Opens the Door ai 


“For five centuries, our people and 
our Arab nation have lived in the cradle 
of defeat. Victory processions roamed the 


streets, but these were the processions of 


foreign invading armies, not ours. They 
hoisted the-banners of victory in the 
squares, but they were the banners of oc- 
cupying countries and not ours. Today 1 
declare to our people and to the whole 
Arab nation that the centuries of back- 
wardness and defeat are past and gone." 


So declared Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat at a parliamentary victory 
celebration in Cairo after the October 
war. Historians will long debate wheth- 
er or not the Egyptian armies really won 
a military victory in that war. It is un- 
likely, though, that they will dispute the 
notion that the outcome of the war re- 
stored to the Arab world a needed mea- 
sure of self-esteem that had been ab- 
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sent since the humiliating defeat of 1967 
and provided a breakthrough to peace 
negotiations. Nor will they argue that 
the war made Egypt's Sadat—who had 
been judged the indecisive, second-rate 
Successor to the great Gamal Abdel Nas- 
Ser—the most prestigious leader of the 
Arab world. 

It was Sadat who planned last Oc- 
tobers assault on the Israeli-occupied 
territories as a desperate way of ending 
the "no war, no peace" stalemate in the 
Middle East. It was also Sadat who 
chilled Egypt's longstanding client re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union and 
wholeheartedly backed Henry Kissin- 
gers peacemaking shuttle diplomacy. 
Sadat is gambling—with his prestige, if 
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KISSINGER GREETS SADAT ON DIPLOMATIC VISIT TO CAIRO 
Gambling on the future to build a new nation. 
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Veiled Cairo woman Film Maker Sei 
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Egyptian peasants heading homeward in agricultural diis outside Cairo 


Villagers celebrating Mohammed's birthday with banners. 
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Village elder University student Builder Osman 


View of Nile hotels and city from Cairo's television tower on Gezira Island. 
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"Imarercentury. Right now, Sadat is 
“Foulling major emphasis on liberalizing 
the economic field. Unlike its oil-rich 
IBlinb neighbors, Egypt has few proven 
iroleum reserves, although it does 
lave deposits of iron ore, phosphate, co- 
lili nickel and copper (see map). 
- "Calcutta-ization." Following the 
Suez Canal's closing, which has cost 
Epptan estimated $2 billion in lost rev- 
leues since 1967, the country has large- 
; lydtpended on tourism and agricultural 
gors for income. Egypt has also re- 
1 im subsidies and credits from Arab 
sd) peotably Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
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tious projects for revitalizing the coun- 
try. In essence, the President wants to 
free Egyptians from their centuries-old 
dependence on a narrow (average width: 
seven miles), 500-mile-long green- belt 
on each side of the Nile River valley. 
The completion of the Aswan High 
Dam, with its water control and vastly 
increased production of electricity, will 
make that possible. 

One of the architects of the new 
Egypt is Osman Ahmed Osman, 57, 
the principal contractor on the Aswan 
High Dam, who after the war was 
named Minister of Housing and Re- 
construction by Sadat. Osman's first 
assignment is a $6 billion reconstruction 
of the Canal Zone, including the cities 
of Suez, Port Said, Ismailia and rec- 
lamation of land on both sides of the 
canal. Once that is completed, Osman 
wants to build a system of concrete cul- 
verts beneath the Suez Canal (which is 
now being cleared by teams of Egyp- 
tian, U.S. and British divers) that will 
carry water from the Nile to irrigate 
the Sinai desert. At least 350,000 acres 
of wilderness, he estimates, can be re- 
claimed by this process. "We wouldn't 
have done this before the building of 
the High Dam," says Osman. “If there 
had been a low Nile, we might have 
left the delta to dry up if we siphoned 
water over to Sinai. But now we have 
a guaranteed supply of water. 

Along with the Sinai project and the 
reclamation of 800,000 acres of land be- 
low the dam, Sadat envisions an even 
more audacious project—the reclama- 
tion of nearly 2 million acres of the sand- 
swirling Western Desert, between the 


green belt and Egypt's western borders. 


He becomes excited when he talks about 
d “That’s it, the west, I 


this new frontier. 
am all for a drive to the west. You know 
how much I like your western movies. 
the same in Egypt.” : 
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derneath the desert, running from. the 
Sudanese border to El Alamein in the 
north, is a series of underground reser- 
voirs connecting the major oases. Egyp- 
tians refer to this as the "Second Nile," 
or, as it is officially called, “the New Val- 
Jey." Electric power from Aswan will 
be sent to the desert and used to pump 
up the water and irrigate the land. In a 
test project, 100,000 transplanted Egyp- 
tians are now living in the Kharga Oasis 


at the southeastern end of the desert, — 


where they successfully raise crops and 

livestock. One farmer, Mohammed 

Mahmud, happily told TIME Correspon- 

dent Wilton Wynn: "I used to live in a 

village in the Nile valley, where I was 

able to rent only two acres of land. 

moved over here, and now I own six 

acres of land, two cows, four goats and 

a donkey. In the old village, there wer 

17,000 people and only 1,600 acres 

land. Over here, there is enough lan: 

for everybody." ; 
Changing Habits. The only jar 

note in Mahmud's success story is t 

he now has eleven children and hi 

is pregnant once more. Egyptian 

ers are fighting to limit families. In 

so, they must dispel a tradition: 

conviction that many sons must 

for a family to prosper, because | 

die of childhood diseases. i 

growing system of state-run 

rural areas, the high fatality ra 
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EGYPTIAN STUDENTS LISTENING TO LECTURE AT CAIRO UNIVERSITY 


Trying to decide how much freedom they really want. 


month's supply of the Pill can be bought 
for about 12e. 

In the long run, though, Aswan and 
its electricity output may turn out to be 
more effective. Within the next five 
years, more than 4.000 Egyptian villag- 
es will have electricity for the first time 
in history; in-those that already have 
lights and television, there has been a 
change in nighttime habits. Already a 
slight drop in birth rates has been re- 
ported. "They have other ways to spend 


the time now," says a social worker. 

Egyptians like to regard themselves 
as heirs of the pharaohs and the elite of 
the Arab world. In trying to solve some 
of Egypts economic and social prob- 
lems, Sadat can readily call upon the tal- 
ents of a cadre of intellectuals, techno- 
crats and artists, who in varying ways 
share his dream of what Egypt can be- 
come. Among them: 

> Architect Hassan Fathy, 71, who 
has become world-famous by designing 


Plans and Dreams for Egypt 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat is 
often ill at ease in his office in Cairo's 
Abdin Palace. Its confined formality, he 
tells visitors, reminds him of prisons he 
was sent to for revolutionary plotting in 
Egypt s ‘colonial’ days. Sadat is far more 
relaxed when he stays at one of his pres- 
idential resthouses outside Cairo. Recent- 
ly, over tea and Turkish coffee in a rest- 
house beside the pyramids, he discussed 
his plans and dreams for Egypt with 
TIME Correspondents Wilton W^ ynn and 
Karsten Prager. Among his points: 


EGYPTIAN PRIDE. Nasser was the 
first true Egyptian to rule this country 
in more than 2.000 years. But in spite 
of all that foreign domination, our per- 
sonality never dissolved. One of the prin- 
cipal elements in the success of our bat- 
tle last October was the faith of every 
Egyptian, the pride he feels for his land, 
and the very name Egypt itself. 

RELATIONS WITH OTHER ARAB 
S. If Egypt is powerful, the Arabs 


will be powerful. We are proud of our 
land, and maybe some critics see this as 
‘Egypt first. But I feel that I cannot make 

Myself understood in the world today 


without using methods that people else- 
where understand. We Arabs are very 
hot. We flare up, and we cool down. But 
here in Egypt, we now are using lan- 
guage that can be understood all over 
the world. A man must be a man of his 
word. I say what I mean, and I mean 
what I say, and this is not based on sen- 
timental factors or flaring emotionalism 
but on wise calculation. It is not correct 
lo say that we are adopting ways that 
are different from the Arab world. We 
are trying to convince our brothers to 
adopt methods that can be understood 
in the whole world. . 

POLITICS IN EGYPT. I don't believe 
in the multiparty system in this era of 
our building. We had a multiparty Sys- 
tem before, and it proved a great fail- 
ure. When we finish the foundations for 
our néw community, then we may be 
able to afford a multiparty system. But 
I don't think it is suitable now. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES. ] am proud that for 
the first time in 40 years we have no con- 
centration camps. Since 1971 they have 
been shut down forever. Even during the 


October war we had no concentration 
camps. 
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> Leila Abou Seif, 31, a TV el 
tor who uses Western cinematie cf 
niques to explore Egyptian themes yh 
latest film is Egypt's favorite sk) 
now: a moving paean to the wor 
soldiers of the October war [ 
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torate in public administration ay 
one of eight women members in Ey| An 
360-seat Parliament. An active fenhen f 
she held her own in a remarka 
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THE ECONOMY. We shall e! 
public sector. It was our backbone? a I 
ing the very dark years of humi 7 
and defeat [after 1967]. It will co i, o 
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B qe (o overcome Egypt's short- 
3 tal. For that reason he has 
Ge plan called “al infitah” (the 
gre fo lure money from oil-rich 
^. ates and the industrial West. Al- 
rept has signed a World Bank 
ue that limits expropriation; it 1s 
E ting with 50 nations to guarantee 
Pe eedom of operation for investors 
P eparriation of capital. Potential in- 
a appear to be impressed with 
apt’s earnestness. In slightly more 
ear, Egypt has signed 13 agree- 
ith international oil companies 
ill explore for oil in 


Mediterranean coast. 
| Anincreased foreign presence Will 
men far-reaching changes in the coun- 
'ssocial structure. “We haven't fully 
ed how much freedom we really 
i" admits one Cairo editor. "How 
you have a fully free press without 
mography? How can you have social 
yiredom without permissiveness? 
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FRANCE 


The Spoils of Gaullism 


One of the hallmarks of Gaullist pol- 
itics as practiced by the late general was 
the building of an alliance of France's 
left and right under a national banner 
of pride and grandeur. For 16 years, that 
tactic kept the U.D.R. (Union of Dem- 
ocrats for the Fifth Republic) Party of 
Charles de Gaulle in power. But now 
that the U.D.R. is in disarray after the 
elimination of Gaullist Jacques Chaban- 
Delmas in last week's first round of bal- 
loting for the presidency, the nation has 
fallen back into its traditional polarities, 
with Finance Minister Valéry Giscard 
d'Estaing, 48, representing the right, and 
Frangois Mitterrand, 57, leading a Pop- 
ular Front of leftists that includes the 
Communist Party. As campaigning be- 
gan forthe final round of voting this Sun- 
day, the two candidates are locked in 
frantic efforts to out-De Gaulle each oth-_ 
er; three weeks ago, both were rapping 
the general's party. 

The two have sound reasons for 
seeking the spoils of Gaullism. It is the 
Gaullist 15.1% of the vote that Chaban 
collected. that holds the balance of pow- 
er between Giscard’s first-round 32.6% 
and Mitterrand's 43.2%. For the first 
time in the campaign, French opinion 
polls differed last week over the favor- 
ite. One showed Giscard edging ahead 
by 51% to 49%; another found Mitter- 
rand leading by the same margin. . 

Because Finance Minister Giscard 
is identified nearly everywhere as the au- 
thor of the quintessentially Gaullist pol- 
icy of economic independence from the 
US. or any other country, he seemed 
the inevitable second-round beneficiary 
of almost all of the Chaban vote. Mit- 

was not about to let 


owever 
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Gaullists forget that he had something 
to offer them too. "There exist many 
Frenchmen who identify themselves 
with the history of Gaullism, but not 
with the right of big business," he de- 
clared. He reminded Gaullists that Gis- 
card was partly responsible for the gen- 
eral's forced retirement in 1969 when 
Giscard urged a non vote against De 
Gaulle. Even Mitterrand sally, Commu- 
nist Boss Georges Marchais, could not 
resist getting in on the act, despite the 
generally low profile his party has been 
keeping in order not to embarrass Mit- 
terrand. “Gaullists and Communists, 
even if they have been sometimes vi- 
olently opposed, have always been unit- 
ed at different stages,” said Marchais. 

Moscow Interference. Giscard 
counterattacked by boasting that "I 
learned my lessons as a statesman from 
De Gaulle and his way of making de- 
cisions.’ When the Soviet ambassador 
called on Giscard (ostensibly to discuss 
bilateral economic issues), the Finance 
Minister called in news photographers 
and later pointedly declared that he in- 
tended to be the "President of all the 
French." It was an obvious bid for leftist 
as well as Gaullist support. The usually 
compliant French Communist Party- 
protested that Moscow was interfering 
in the internal politics of France. 

As both candidates postured in sim- 
ilar quasi-Gaullist roles, Frenchmen 
were left to ponder the very real dif- 
ferences between them: Mitterrand, the 
solid, earnest leader committed to so- 
tial reform but allied with the lockstep 
Communist Party, and Giscard, the 
cool, successful administrator concerned 
with growth but seeming at times too 
far removed from human needs. Said 
one Gaullist Deputy: "My heart says 
Mitterrand. My mind says Giscard." 

That conflict was finally brought 


Q di 


into sharp focus Friday night B 
candidates met in a Nixon-Kennedy- 
style TV debate. Obviously concerned 
about his aloof image. Giscard at one 
point snapped at his opponent, ^You 
dont have a monopoly on the heart, 
M. Mitterrand. I am equally concerned 
about the social problems of France. 
The Finance Minister promised to give 
priority to alleviating the problems of 
the underprivileged in French society. 
But Mitterrand wanted to: know why 

' Giscard had not advanced such pro- 
grams during his years in government. 
'The Socialist vowed to pursue new pol- 
icies which would ensure that “the rich- 
es of France are not confiscated by a 
small minority of the people," adding 
that he wants “a better division of the 
fruit of the labor of France.” 

“You are a man of the past,” charged 
Giscard. “I tried to talk of the future, 
but it is impossible to debate the future 
with you!” Replied Mitterrand: “Change 
in France is not to allow you to con- 
tinue your antisocial programs.” About 
20 million Frenchmen watched the ex- 
change, but the two were so evenly 
matched that neither seemed to have 
won a clear advantage. 


PORTUGAL 


Hangover Sets In 


After nearly 50 years of dictatorship 
at home and five centuries of increas- 
ingly futile imperialism overseas, the 
promises of freedom offered by the lead- 
ers of Portugal’s April 25 coup were 
heady indeed. But last week, with the in- 
evitability of a hangover the morning 
after a once-in-a-lifetime celebration, 
confusion and economic unrest replaced 
some of the jubilation. Portugal’s trou- 
bles in Africa seemed as intractable as 
ever, and the sudden lifting of repres- 
sion in Lisbon was spawning such fer- 
ment that it could lead to political chaos. 

The ruling junta—which represents 

the Armed Forces Movement and is 
led by General António de Spinola, 
64. a monocled, swashbuckling counter- 
insurgency hero turned reformer—has 
pledged to form a provisional govern- 
ment this week. As that deadline ap- 
proached, no fewer than 54 different po- 
litical parties, ranging from Maoist 
splinter groups on the left to monarchists 
favoring the restoration of the House of 
Braganga on the right, stepped up their 
jockeying for influence. All wanted to 
be part of the interim coalition that will 
govern Portugal until general elections 
are held next spring. . 


Socialist Leader Mario Soares. 
© returned in triumph from Paris 
after the coup, proclaimed: 
dy to assume the highest rẹ- 
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exile and Soares’ principal rival on the 
left, Communist Leader Alvaro Cunhal, 
60, had no sooner unpacked his bags 
than he began negotiating with the jun- 
ta for the job of Labor Minister. Because 
of the rigid discipline the Communists 
had been forced to exercise during their 
years as an outlawed underground 
movement, they have emerged as. the 
most organized political party in the 
country. But the ‘military retains con- 
trol, and its leaders hope that in the year 
before general elections are held, other 
parties will become organized enough to 
compete with the Communists. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
Portugal’s wealthy industrialists and the 
oligarchic “100 families” who virtually 
own the economy have been desperately 
maneuvering and power-brokering to 
keep the junta from making concessions 
to restive workers. The-junta’s head- 
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SOCIALIST MARIO SOARES ON RETURN TO LISB 
Fearing chaos as repression ends. 


quarters in the Presidential Palace has 
been besieged daily by laborers petition- 
ing for better conditions and pay. Lis- 
bon postal clerks, who now earn about 
4,000 escudos ($160) a month, erected a 
banner demanding higher wages. The 
banner originally called for 6,000 escu- 
dos, but by week’s end the 
been raised to 9,000. 
Emboldened union leaders were 
threatening strikes against a number of 
big companies, including the privately 
owned National Steel Works. Civil ser- 
vants were holding union meetings dur- 
-ing working hours so frequently that the 
Junta departed from its rhetoric of per- 
g enough to warn that if 


Liberation of Angola. In Dar $ 
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P Challenge for Trudeau 


ately federal Parlia- 
hush fell over the 
alleries last Wednesday 
use of Commons pre- 
an opposition 
fidence in the 
exp. al government of Prime 
rity Liber eau because its pro- 
p " budget allegedly failed. to 
d D tively with Canada’s roaring 
i Minutes later, when House 
uden Lamoureux announced 
: 7 votes in favor of the mo- 
ainst*—opposition es 
j ar of delight and littere 
aote peted chamber with a bliz- 
> i tossed papers. Next day Gover- 
3 | Jules Léger dissolved Par- 
Canada’s four political 
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ties and 12 Jn : 
sera new. national election on July 8. 


The surprising fact was not that the 
wemment had fallen but that it had 
lied as long as it did. Since the Oc- 
liter 1972 election, which reduced the 
iral representation in Commons 
rom 155 (an absolute majority) to 109, 
ndeau has been able to stay in power 
ly with the tacit support of the so- 
rAicialistic New Democratic Party, In re- 


nanitfimernment was forced to push through 

ii Parliament a series of N.D.P.-favored 

pograms, including higher welfare pay- 

ments, improved benefits for the aged 
vevand milk- and bread-price subsidies. 

them i [n recent weeks, however, the un- 

zy alliance of the Liberals and the 

tw Democrats had shown signs of 

ming apart. Trudeau’s legislative con- 

5 ons were all but exhausted and 

E New Democrats were tired of be- 

i M entified with the Liberals. Five 

Se the N.D.P. demanded an ex- 

Reals tax on the windfalls of *cor- 

a Welfare bums"—New Democrat 

T David Lewis’ favorite term for 
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$ corporations. When Trudeau and 
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TRUDEAU RUNNING TO VOTE 


showed the Tories popularity among 
voters to be up by 3% since February, 
while the Liberals’ had dropped 3%. _ 
Plodding, persistent Conservative 
Leader Robert Stanfield, 60, who is no 
match for Trudeau in charisma, has 
crisscrossed the country, building up 
support for his party. Stanfield has force- 
fully exploited Canadians mounting im- 
patience over the government's lacklus- 
ter handling of inflation which is 
currently running at about 10%. While 
Trudeau sought to blame external fac- 
tors for Canada’s mushrooming cost of 
living, Stanfield called for firm and 
prompt wage-price controls. The gov- 
ernment’s stand on inflation, he argued. 
was “cynical and incredible ... a mes- 
sage of despair." A government report 
last month disclosed that prices in Can- 
ada rose more rapidly in 1973 than in the 
US. Britain, West Germany and 
Eus to Trudeau's woes has been 
a series of crippling strikes by postal 
workers, river pilots and airport firemen. 
Angry critics suggested that the federal 
government, for whom all the strikers 
work, had met the MUR with a min- 
i otiating skill. : 
Bui the biggest factor in Tru- 
deau's decline has been his own polit- 
ical performance. Since he was first 
elected in 1968, the Prime Minister has 
dissipate much of the 
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—that for a time made him seem like a 
Canadian Kennedy. His coolness under 
pressure helped quench the fires of Que- 
bec separatism that threatened Cana- 
dian unity at one time. But his unswery- 
ing determination to make Canada truly 
bilingual, his trendy ways and his flights 
of arrogance annoyed many English- 
speaking traditionalists. His seeming in- 
difference to the problems of the West- 
ern provinces made him appear to some 
aspokesman for the hated Montreal-To- 
ronto financial establishment that con- 
trols so much of Canada's economy. “He 
made the mistake of assuming the stance 
of Plato's philosopher-king," observes 
TIME's Ottawa bureau chief William 
Mader. “He lectured Canadians on what 
was good for them, and, of course, he 
knew the answers. Rationality not pol- 
itics, he thought, was the key to gov- 
erning well." 

New Image. Since the disastrous 
1972 election, Trudeau has tried to cre- 
ate a more egalitarian and concerned 
image for himself. In July's election, the 
Liberals will be counting heavily on Tru- 
deau's still formidable personal appeal, 
as well as on his argument that the op- 
position unfairly brought the govern- 
ment down before it had had a real 
chance to deal with inflation. The Tories 
and the New Democrats, for their part. 
will stress that the Liberals had their 
chance and mismanaged the economy. 
Most experts feel that the election will 
produce only another indecisive result, 
thereby giving Canadians their sixth mi- 
nority government in the past 17 years. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Second Round 
For Whitlam 


Compared with other. countries, 
Australia can hardly be said to have 
problems. Its economy is exuberant, its 
people are prosperous, and the country 
is still a magnet for talented immigrants 
who admire its opportunities and easy, 
informal way of life. Yet Australians 
are troubled—seemingly more uncertain 
and divided than they have been since 
they achieved independence from Brit- 
ain 73 years ago. Their problem is a 
sudden political crisis that has precipi- 
tated the second national election in 
just 17 months, posing the basic ques- 
tion of what kind of country Austral- 
ians want. 

Many thought that they had de- 
cided that in December 1972, when 
they put into power the first Labor gov- 
ernment in 23 years. In short order, 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam, the 
towering (6 ft. 4 in.) tornado of Aus- 
tralian politics, abolished the draft, crit- 
icized the American bombing of Hanoi, 
and made it clear to both the U.S. and 
Britain that they could no longer count 
on unquestioning Aussie support of their 
Pacific policies. At the same time, Can- 
berra recognized East Germany, North 
Viet Nam and China. “I looked at all 
those padded jackets in China," Whit- 
lam now says, "and I saw the biggest 
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Posing the basic question: What kind of country do Australians want? 


wool market in the world for the big- 
gest wool producer in the world.” In a 
symbolic gesture of independence, he 
even began a campaign fora purely Aus- 
tralian anthem to replace the venerable 
God Save the Queen (TIME, April 29). 
Much to his credit, he set out to im- 
prove Australia’s relations with its Asian 
neighbors. At home his broom was just 


Whitlam and Snedden Square Off 


In separate interviews with TIME, 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam and his 
Liberal opponent, Billy Snedden, recent] ly 
discussed the major election issues. 


ON INFLATION 

Whitlam: Inflation is a problem in 
every developed country. Our trading 
partners have the same multiplication 
of prices, or worse. All I contend is that 
we have reduced inflation much below 
what it would otherwise have been. The 
things we have done—reducing tariffs, 
reducing the inflow of overseas funds, 
mopping up excess liuidity—all of 
these things we have been criticized for 
doing. In July we will introduce a Sys- 
tém for home buyers to deduct their 
mortgage-interest payments from their 
income tax. The net result will be that 
an average man on an average income 
paying off a house of average cost will 
pay the lowest interest for ten years. 
Mr. Snedden has said he would aban- 

don that p: oposal. 
ple superficially believe a 
tment should somehow be 
ining influence on employees, 
ment can. We could no more 
Wages than Nixon or Heath 


Snedden: Inflation is so close to the 
people and it affects so many of them. 
Inflation is an umbrella for many things 
—high prices, commodity shortages, ris- 
ing interest rates. It must be contained. 
To arrest it would be my first goal as 
Prime Minister. Reducing inflation 
would enable me to achieve a prosper- 
ous and secure country, which is my 
long-term aim. 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Whitlam: Previously we were taken 
for granted. People expected us to take 
our cue from Britain or the U.S. Now we 
have direct relations with our neighbors 
on a regional basis. The first visit was to 
New Zealand. The next to New Guinea 
and Indonesia. The third to the South 
Pacific. The fourth to India. The fifth to 
Japan and China,'and the sixth to Ma- 
laysia, Thailand, Laos, Burma, Singa- 
pore and the Philippines. We've found 
markets in these countries. In abandon- 
ing the idea of containing China, Mr. 
ixon has been very helpful. 
Snedden: The nation will be dif- 
ferent if I win in that it will emphasize 
its association with the free world and 


Js commitment to its alliances. That 
doesn't mean we will not be friends with 
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as brisk, and his Labor government islQueens 
posed restrictions on big multinatin{iy 
corporations, which control about 
thirds of the country’s mining indus} 
and gave big boosts to govern 
programs for education, health af 
transportation. | 


the Third World nations. We wils Ly. 
out to restore the special relation] 
with the U.S. that existed until the 
of 1972 because we recognize the 
role of the U.S. in maintaining ! 


- national peace and stability. Our 


tion will not be one of subservient 
of an equal partner. We will encou 
acontinuing American presence! 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 


ON LEADERSHIP eon 
Whitlam: I don't speculat ud 

being re-elected. But quite E 
you can't in 17 months a. wc 
full three-year program y E 
in and which the public en ne 
Snedden has the old idea that” y 
government is the one t Si i 
Jeast. Australians are not h 
have a national governmen 


. so little. 


Snedden: I've ely I5 
being too nice a guy DUE gt. 
are the important thing. Pa anil” 
the morale of the Liberal u 
far back as October I WaS Sy 
sure to force an election. 
it, and when we're SUC" 
be plenty of responsibili ME 
it. PI select my own 
have to perform. I'm 
tojudge me on results. 
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ersuading a longtime foe, 
j t Gair, to accept the Aus- 
ian ambassadorship to Ireland. 
at Whitlam saw as a masterful 
ponents, together with 
tralian press, viewed as 
AXE [nica ploy. Whatever it was, the plan 


bos Minister expected, the premier of 
iloeensland State used a loophole in the 
wto put in another conservative. 
nally, when the opposition in the Sen- 
polling for a fight, began to carry 
emit its threat to reject a bill essential to 
th a vide funds for the day-to-day work- 
lins of the government, Whitlam had 
iad enough. In retaliation he called for 
Irevelections that will be held this week. 
Hs action automatically dissolved both 
[House and Senate together for only the 
jid time in Australian political histo- 
1. Whitlam is now seeking a clear man- 
le for action by bidding for control of 
Ihthe House and Senate. 
According to last week's polls, how- 
the electorate was almost evenly 
Mded between Whitlam's Labor Par- 
iis Opposition Leader Billy Sned- 
Bs beral-Country Party conserva- 
Bie ton GO AHEAD, exhorted the 
| AER anners. Al am appealing to 
My eee of Australia to give a fair go 
Bovernment they elected 17 
380," said Whitlam, 57. THINK 
countered the Liberals. “The La- 
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hough Ka government again.” 
Y one o Snedden had been derided 
0 “coy des critics as a Milquetoast 
ing door” 80 two rounds with a re- 
have 5. he has, in fact, turned out 
Omba, p distinct knack for political 
sj More Charis as unexpectedly put the 
: Smatic Whitlam on the de- 
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ce then the power of the 
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lam's abrasive policies. In foreign af- 
fairs, Snedden has accused Whitlam of 
needlessly alienating Australia’s two 
closest friends, the U.S. and Britain, and 
has promised a return to a more tra- 
ditional, pro-Western policy if his party 
wins the election. 

At home, Snedden scored points by 
promising to restore the incentives to 
foreign investment that Whitlam took 
away—necessary incentives, Snedden 
argued, if Australia is to develop its 
vast resources—and pledged to give free 
enterprise a looser rein. Most important 
of all, he promised to put a curb on 
the country’s worrisome economic prob- 
lem, inflation, which is now running at 
the rate of 14% a year. “We will not 
allow Labor’s inflationary socialism to 
eat out the heart of Australia,” Sned- 
den roared to enthusiastic audiences. 
He promised that he would resign in 
six months if he could not curb inflation 
—a promise that most Australians 
viewed with skepticism. 

Whitlam belatedly came up with an 
anti-inflation program of his own, but 
many middle-class people in Sydney or 
Melbourne, who see only higher prices 
in the supermarket and steeper mort- 
gage rates for new houses, may blame 
him nonetheless. Beyond that, some 
Australians who were initially attracted 
by Whitlam’s energy and decisiveness 
were worried that he is now doing too 
much too fast and that he had basically 
misinterpreted the conservative, tradi- 
tional temperament of his fellow coun- 
trymen. Whoever'wins, Australian’ pol- 
itics will never again be so simple and 
placid as it has been for most of the past 
generation. 
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Strangulating Strike 


. Asin few other countries, railways 
in India provide the vital arteries of 
commerce, superseding airplanes, pipe- 
lines and highways. Masses of passen- 
gers stuffed into third-class coaches are 
as much a part of the Indian scene to- 
day as they were in Kipling's raj. But 
even more than carrying people, India's 
trains are necessary to keep the coun- 
trys economy moving. Nearly 70% of 
India's food, fuel and freight are trans- 
ported in 420,580 railway cars over the 
system's 39.000 miles of tracks. Indian 
Railways is the fourth largest in the 
world* and India's largest single em- 
ployer, with 1.4 million workers. Last 
week the rail system was hit by a strike 
that could strangle the country. Despite 
the jailing of 1,500 union leaders and 
tough government warnings that the 
strike was illegal, nearly half the rail- 
way workers walked off their jobs. 
Though most of Indian Railways' 
locomotives run on coal. rising petro- 
leum rates are significantly responsible 
for the current financial woes of the gov- 
ernment-owned system. Reason: climb- 
ing prices for fuel oil and petroleum- 
based fertilizers have aggravated the 
worst inflation in the nation's modern 
history, 27% last year. In response tà 
spiraling prices (the cost of a kilogram 
of wheat increased from 10¢ to 13e 
last month alone), railway workers are 
demanding a 75% wage boost; their 
pay now ranges from about $35 a month 
for unskilled laborers to $160 for en- 
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Indian industrial workers. The railway- 
men also want an annual bonus of a 
month's pay. India's government re- 
quires corporations to pay such bonus- 
es in order to compensate for inflation, 
but it says that the railwaymen are not 
entitled to the annual payments be- 
cause their contracts already have a 
cost-of-living escalator clause. 

The government also notes that rail- 
way workers, unlike most other labor- 
ers in India, enjoy low-rent housing, 
subsidized medical services, free travel 
and special schools for their children. 
Granting their demands, says the gov- 
ernment, would cost an inflationary 
$600 million. 

Staggering Shortages. The strike 
could end up costing even more. Rail 
strikes in India have very much the same 
impact as auto strikes in the U.S. Ever- 
widening circles of related industries are 
damaged, including companies depen- 
dent upon steel, fuel and all the sundry 
raw materials transported by trains. 
Most experts agree that the economy 
cannot tolerate a strike for more than 
ten days. After that there would be stag- 
gering shortages of everything from food 
to fertilizer in a nation of 600 million 
people, 5096 of whom already suffer 
chronic food deficiencies. 

The possibility of such drastic 
repercussions has hardly made the strik- 
ing railwaymen popular. Nonetheless, 
many Indians were outraged when Rail- 
way Minister Lalit Narayan Mishra, 51, 


precipitately arrested George Fer-. 


nandes, 43, a Socialist from Goa who is 
president of the All India Railwaymen's 
Federation, and other union leaders 
while they were in the midst of negoti- 
ations. One of the unionists died in jail 
of a heart attack. Mishra claimed au- 
thority for his harsh action under India's 
Maintenance of Internal Security Act, 
which allows indefinite detention. From 
his cell, an uncowed Fernandes ap- 
pealed to his workers to “do or die" be- 
cause "the time for action has come." 
Opposition forces in Parliament, includ- 
ing the pro-Moscow Communists who 
usually support Indira Gandhi, decried 
the antistrike measures. Nonetheless, 
when they offered a no-confidence 
motion, Mrs. Gandhi’s overwhelming 
Congress Party majority defeated the 
measure. 

Though the government claimed 
that no more than 8% of the work force 
responded to Fernandes’ call, militia- 
men had to be mobilized to man emer- 
gency rail services. In Bombay, at least, 
the strike appeared far-more effective 
than the government claimed. The 1.278 
suburban trains that normally carry al- 

ost 3 million passengers daily were 
ex keeping almost 50% of the city’s 
kers away from their jobs. In many 
ven where minimal train service 

n maintained, food prices have 
40% to 50% as housewives 

such staples as rice and cooking 

iat the strike would 
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IRELAND 


Renegade Debutante 


She had everything that money 
: a childhood spent romping 
could buy: ; land 
on a 600-acre estate in western England, 
the right schools, a grand tour D 
rope at the age of 14 and a trust fun 
set up by her wealthy, doting parents 
that yielded her thousands of dollars an- 
nually. Yet last week Bridget Rose Dug- 
dale, 33-year-old daughter of a British 
insurance tycoon, was in jail—again. 
The blonde, Oxford-educated million- 
heiress was accused of masterminding 
and directing the largest art theft in re- 
cent history: last month's looting of 19 
masterpieces, including paintings by 
Goya and Gainsborough, «r 
from the Irish manor home 
of Mining Heir Sir Alfred 
Beit.* The art works, val- 
ued at $20 million, were re- 
covered intact two weeks 
ago in a remote cottage in 
County Cork, on the Irish 
coast, where police found 
both the paintings and Rose 
Dugdale. She had been 
sought by police in connec- 
tion with Irish Republican 
Army terrorist operations 
and was thus additionally 
charged with smuggling 
firearms and explosives to 
the I.R.A. in Northern Ire- 
land. At one point during 
her arraignment in Dublin 
last week, Rose shouted to 
Spectators: "The British 
have an army of occupation 
in a small part of Ireland 
— but not for long!" 

Rose Dugdale says that 
she began to loathe her par- 
ents’ riches when she was a 
child. During her debutante days, she 
turned a fiery tongue and social con- 
Science against some of the rituals of her 
upbringing. Rose recalled her coming- 
out ball in the late *50s as “one of those 
pornographic affairs which cost about 
what 60 old-age pensioners receive in 
sıx months.” By her 18th birthday, Rose 
had renounced the finishing-school life 
she despised and was veering toward an 
intellectual and social-service career 
that would lead her even farther from 
her family and coddled background. Af- 
ter graduating from Oxford and earn- 
ing a Ph.D. in economics from London 
University, Rose worked briefly as a 
government economist before devoting 
herself full time to helping the poor. [n 
the working-class neighborhoods of 
Northeast London’s seedy Tottenham 
district, Rose became a familiar figure 
a tireless dispenser of charity (more than 
$40,000 from her own trust and stocks) 
who liked to affect an uneducated Speak- 
ingstyle and disheveled appearance. She 
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explained her generosity: «r 
family has been takin m ry 
poor. Pm just trying to es ey 
ance.” Jt was durin 
Rose began living With a 
“revolutionary Socialist» a 
named Walter Heaton ^? 
made frequent trips tope 

ern Ireland, where the 

litical demonstrations. 

Last October Heaton an 
convicted of stealing $299 009 0" 
paintings and silverware from ‘9 
try home of Rose’s parents ho Ne 
Rose raged at her father, « m 
but I hate everything yoy uu 


Heaton was sent to jail for six 


but the judge let Rose off with Ye 
year suspended sentence and thet sl 
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Loathing for her coddled past. 


vation that the risk of her commit 
any further crime was O 
mote"—even though Rose warme 5 
court that the verdict had turn i 
from “an intellectual recalcitran Il" 
freedom fighter." 

Within months, Rose h neo 
deeper into the violent polities of " 
ern Ireland and was being sought ji 
lice for I.R.A.-connected gun a 
and the attempted. helicopter was?) 
ofan Ulster police station. Ro m 
suspected of being among à gm nt 
in March hijacked a police ° 3 
Irish Republic. Police believe nott “i 
also helped write the ransom ji 
manding $1,250,000 plus the (pgo 
four jailed Irish terrorists FOM iat 
to Ulster in return for the m^ 
stolen from Sir Alfred. e | 

Said James F.C. Du8d4* i 
daughter: *] don't want to apin 
hearted, but I've done every! 
for her. She knows perfect ' 
Could turn to me if she a 
father's help may now be t09 * 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Levels of Violence 


The Viet Nam truce of 16 months 
ago satisfied one urgent desire of the 
Americans and the North Vietnamese 
—extrication of U.S. forces from the 
combat. But fighting continues as both 
the South Vietnamese and the Commu- 
nists violate the agreement with met- 
ronomic regularity. Neither side seems 
genuinely interested in further compro- 
mise that could lead to real peace. 

Henry Kissinger has noted that "the 
level of violence is markedly less” than 
in 1972. U.S. military aid, however, re- 
mains high—$1.1 billion in the current 
fiscal year for South Viet Nam and Laos 
—and the Administration says that 
more is needed. It has requested a ceil- 
ing of $1.6 billion in fiscal 1975 for South 
Viet Nam alone. The rationale is that 
the military balance must be main- 
tained, and the Pentagon insists that it 
is merely replacing South Vietnamese 
matériel losses on a one-to-one basis. 

Congress is reluctant. The House 
last month voted against raising mili- 
lary assistance for the current fiscal year, 
and last week the Senate rejected a $266 
million increase by a vote of 43 to 38. 
The funds, said Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, would merely “help perpetuate oid 
relationships and policies at the same 
old level.” The standoff between the Ad- 
ministration and Congress points up the 
crue] dilemma that Viet Nam continues 
to pose for the U.S. Having invested so 
many lives and dollars in the conflict, 
the U.S. has a natural reluctance to cut 
back drastically on financial aid and 
thereby weaken the Thieu regime. Just 

maintaining the present spending level 
means an actual reduction because of in- 
flation. Yet continuing or raising the as- 
sistance would seem to guarantee the 
new status quo—a bloody, inconclusive 
struggle among the Vietnamese that 
could go on indefinitely. No one in the 
Administration or in Congress appears 
to have any fresh ideas about a way out. 


Reform Season 


California voters next month will 
havea chance to approve one of the most 
detailed and stringent political-reform 
proposals ever written. Proposition 9 on 
the primary ballot would regulate ques- 
tionable lobbying practices and the 
financial conduct of officials once they 
p have gained office. It would also cover 
Campaign contributions and spending. 

he measure provides, among other 
things, for setting up a state fair polit- 
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ical practices commission with broad in- 
vestigative powers, mandatory reporting 
of all campaign contributions over $50, 
and a per capita limit on the amount 
that each candidate may spend to at- 
tract voters. A tough conflict-of-inter- 
est provision would require all state and 
local officials whose financial interests 
could be affected by their decision mak- 
ing to file annual financial statements. 

In Watergate's wake, Proposition 9 
sounds opposition-proof. Actually, it has 
drawn vehement attacks from both or- 
ganized labor and the state Chamber of 
Commerce. They are spending heavily 
to defeat the measure, arguing that the 
reporting requirements are likely to pro- 
duce more paper work than real reform. 
Opponents also say that the 20,000-word 
statute is sloppily drawn (only a précis 
will appear on the ballot). Ordinarily, 
thetwin attack might doom such a mea- 
sure. Last week, however, a statewide 
public opinion poll, using a sample of 
1,221 residents, showed that 6396 of Cal- 
ifornia's electorate plans io vote yes. 
This is a season in which any promise 
of reform is attractive to the public. 


League of People Voters? 


Though no one muttered “Yes, but 
would you want your sister to marry 
one?”, delegates to the League of Wom- 
en Voters’ national convention had some 
second thoughts last week before final- 
ly deciding, 969 to 433, to admit—of all 
creatures—men as full participants. The 
155,000-member league, formed in 1920 
to educate women about issues, candi- 
dates and their own newly won fran- 
chise, has about 1,000 male asso- 
ciate members who could neither vote 
on policy nor hold office. Granting men 
full rights struck some women delegates 
all wrong. After all, they pointed out 
the feminist Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution has yet to be rat- 
ified by the required 38 States, and some 
male-dominated legislatures seem to be 
in no hurry to do so. 

Such reservations were finall 
down. As one delegate put mn me 
don’t want to be discriminated against 
we can’t discriminate against others.” 
But the convention put off, at least until 
Its next meeting in 1976, the delicate 
question of the organization’s name. In- 
tegration should logically lead to a new 
title. League of People Voters. perhaps? 
If the idea spreads to other groups that 
DOW use gender in their titles, the pos- 
sibilities are endless. Progeny of the 
American Revolution? Persons’ Chris- 
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WIEHOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OPENING HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON ON PRESIDENT NIXON'S IMPEACHMENT 


DRACK— BLACK STAR | 
| 
| 


Richard Nixon's Collapsing Presidency 


i The full impact of the transcripts is 
DF jist beginning to seep in. The reaction of 
lle public is now making itself felt on 
f itemembers of Congress, and the public 
| isdismayed, shocked and appalled. 


| That assessment by Illinois Con- 
(esman John Anderson, chairman of 
te House Republican conference, ac- 

j uately summed up the deteriorating 
Mation confronting President Nixon 

5 lst Week. Before releasing transcripts 

| 14 private conversations with aides, 

| d somehow deluded himself into 
| mus pn the American people 
i Bede that the text proved him 
Dp. ol wrongdoing in the Water- 
Ed Moreover, he had reck- 
Tm the portrait of a foul-mouthed, 
aie amoral President revealed by 

Pille nce would soon fade from 
anser Instead, publication of 
| Stage ands DE Ed a floodtide of 
] | Übnumbers n lgnation as ever-grow- 
f | ned ae of Nixon supporters aban- 


| Risienation n Congress and the nation. 


q than the 


j rumors were spawned fast- 
ten, 85d White House could deny 
ashi EO of crisis gripped 
hs a IXon's moral authority 
Jond Tepai govern seemed shattered 
meng, Nix lr. By all the usual political 
cog amble had lost the most auda- 
BUG inva us his political career and 
“Ving o, 2. likelihood, his chance of 

| The NUS term of office. 

Mire Rr Crisis was most pressing 
Pena Cong 
; cating Des a consensus was 

| le Som At the situation was intol- 


m 

E publica o Nixon’s hitherto stout- 
one Republi Supporters were falling. 

yl, at Leader Hugh Scott 


à declared that the tran- 


led a “deplorable, disgust- 
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ing, shabby and immoral" performance 
on the part of the President and his for- 
mer aides. House Republican Leader 
John Rhodes of Arizona seconded that 
description. He recommended that Nix- 
on, if his position continued to deteri- 
orate, *ought to consider resigning as a 
possible option." One liberal Republi- 
can, Senator Richard Schweiker of 
Pennsylvania, broke completely - with 
the President and became the third 
G.O.P. Senator to call for Nixon's res- 
ignation, joining Edward Brooke of 
Massachusetts and James Buckley of 
New York. (See story page 34.) 

» Newspaper editors and publishers 
in the Republican heartland studied the 
transcripts with sinking hearts and 
mounting dismay. One after another, 
they reversed their previous positions 
and wrote, in sorrow and in anger, ed- 
itorials calling for Nixon's resignation 
or impeachment. In a column published 
by all of the Hearst newspapers, Editor 
in Chief William Randolph Hearst Jr. 
said that the President "seems to have 
a moral blind spot." The Omaha World- 
Herald saw him "as a man incapable of 
providing the moral leadership which 
the United States is entitled to expect 
from its President." The Chicago Tri- 
bune deplored his “lack of concern for 
high principles" and "lack of commit- 
ment to the high ideals of public office. 
(See box page 32.) = H i 

» The House Judiciary Committee 
in a solemn televised ceremony began 
formally to consider "whether sufficient 
grounds exist for the House of Ronee 

ives to exercise its constitutiona: 
Sid impeach Richard M. Nixon, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica." Given the reaction to the Presi- 
dent's transcripts, the committee s hear- 


well be outrun by events. But if Nixon 
refuses to yield to the rising clamor for 
his resignation, the months-long consti- 
tutional process seemed more likely than 
ever before to lead to his removal. Even. 
staunch Nixon supporters found it hard 
to name 34 U.S. Senators who would 
surely acquit him of impeachment 
charges and thus keep him in office. 

The pressure for Nixon to resign 
drove the White House to denial after 
denial of reports of imminent presiden- 
tial action. An exasperated Ronald Zie- 
gler, the Presidents press secretary, 
finally tried to still the rumor tongues 
by declaring of Nixon: "His attitude is 
one of determination that he will not 
be driven out of office by rumor, spec- 
ulation, excessive charges or hypocrisy. 
He is up to the battle, he intends to fight 
it.and he feels he has a personal and 
constitutional responsibility to do so." 
White House Chief of Staff Alexander 
Haig was a little more cautious. In what 
seemed to be a slight crack in the stone 
wall against resignation, he said: “I 
think the only thing that would tempt 
resignation on the part of the President 
would be if he thought that served the 
best interests of the people." That, of 
course, was exactly the rationale being 
offered by many in the capital and the 
rest of the country. 

One conservative Senator, Republi- 
can Milton R. Young of North Dakota, 
pointed out that Nixon need not resign 
to leave voluntarily. Young, who is run- 
ning for re-election this November, said: 
"He's getting in deeper trouble all the 
time. It's a question of whether he can 
continue as President. It would be a 
whole lot easier for members of Con- 
gress and myself if he used the 25th 
Amendment and stepped aside until this 


neaga, ings cleared spo This amendment L1 


X 


permits the President to let the Vice 
President take over temporarily if the 
President is “unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.”* But 
White House spokesmen denied that 
Nixon had any idea of doing this. 

Nixon himself inadvertently con- 
tributed to the national jitters by sud- 
denly calling Vice President Gerald 
Ford to his Executive Office Building 
hideaway for an hour-long chat on Fri- 
day. The summons perhaps was intend- 
ed to show that Nixon was still in con- 
trol of the Administration. A day earlier, 
Ford had reflected the deepening na- 
tional anxiety by voicing his sharpest 
criticism of the Administration since 


FORD AT TEXAS A. & M. UNIVERSITY 
Voicing sharp criticism. 


taking office. He deplored the “crisis of 
confidence” that Watergate has created 
and—in a pointed reference to the tran- 
seripts—said: “And while it may be easy 
to delete characterization from the 
printed page, we cannot delete charac- 
terization from people's minds with a 
wave of the hand." 

Deputy Presidential Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren said that Nixon's dis- 
*The amendment also provides an alternative to 
the impeachment process for removing a Pres- 


ident. It states that if the Vice President and a 
majority of the Cabinet inform Congress that 


the Piesident is unable to perform his duties. the 
Vice President shall immediately take over. If 
ihe President objects and claims that "no in- 
ability exists," the Congress must decide the issue 
by @ two-thirds vote. The amendment was orig- 


nally passed, in 1967. to cover cases of physical 
Am mental disability 
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cussion with Ford was dominated By 


‘on and domestic policy. Warren 
R ped that impeachment and 
Ford's impressions of public sentiment 
“may have come up in a peripheral 
way.” But Warren insisted that the con- 
versation did not include any talk of 
Nixon’s resigning. Afterward Ford told 
reporters that Nixon suggested “perhaps 
I was working too hard" in his stren- 
uous speaking tours—which was con- 
strued by some as an oblique reproach 
by Nixon for Ford's critical comments. 
Ford did indeed emphasize the pos- 
itive in subsequent speeches. 

There seemed small chance that 
Nixon could stem the massive outpour- 
a ing of public and congres- 
B sional dismay as he finally 
did after the firing of Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox last October and the res- 
ignations of Attorney Gen- 
eral Elliot Richardson and 
his chief assistant, William 
Ruckelshaus. Nixon, after 
days of disastrous erosion in 
his support, appeased some 
of his critics that time by 
promising Cox’s successor, 
Leon Jaworski, virtually 
complete independence and 
by eventually surrendering 
seven of his Watergate tapes 
to a grand jury. Since then 
the President’s room for ma- 
neuver has been greatly nar- 
rowed by the various Wa- 
tergate investigations and his 
unwillingness to release more 
tapes. 

__ Even the doughtiest pres- 
idential aides conceded that 
the blows from Republican 
leaders and conservative 
newspapers had been Stag- 
gering for the President. But 
they clung to the hope that, 
as one put it, “some of this 
suffocating moral Outrage 
will diminish” with time. The 
Presidential advisers seemed 
to miss the point of much of 
the criticism. They preferred 
to think that Nixon was be- 
Be condemned for his foul 
: anguage, not for the sl 
devious and possibly criminal PRA 
exposed by the transcripts, 

Throughout the week, the presiden- 
tial public relations machinery Operated 
in high gear. Haig and Presidential Spe 
cial Counsel James St. Clair appear, i 

1s g ed 
on TV talk shows to defend Nixon’s de- 
asion not to turn over 
A n House Judici 
pecial Prosecutor Jaw i : 
contended that Nixon e Us 
has been in more than ful 
with ane Judiciary Comn 
worski subpoenas by vieldi 
ited transcripts, & Dy yielding ‘the eg. 
.. Hh that atmosphere of residenti 
intransigence, the He dud 
Committee opened its historic impeach- 


mant bean SEA NU ISSNa Harbiwar 


lic ceremony at 1:0 
and rainy Thursday., : 
Rodino declared that qma) d s 
rity of this nation lies in e ald 
of its institutions-anq (m he 
formed confidence of jtg . 
duct our deliberations ir Obl 
Ranking Republican Ed. at gi 
inson outlined the view fhe Hy 
ment will require “findin a Impe 
pability on the par crimi 
himself, measured accordi 
law." This view is held 
not all—Republicans on the 4 
Then the committee wen, n 
: © went 
session to begin its deliberatio 10 s 
were expected to last for SIX w i 
Black Binders. The sj 
the hearings was embodied in Pl 
black binders placed on each a AN 
committee members’ desks, One 
an annotated index of the documen “A 
or taped evidence accumulated h 
committee staff inithe six monty 
; à È 
it has probed 41 allegations ofw 
doing—including obstruction of jut 
and complicity in the Watergate ght 
X AME 
up—by Nixon. The other binder idi 
the material that Majority Counsel 1i i 
Doar's staff presented to the cog] 
during its first three-hour sess i 
amounted to a recitation of the ehi 
that led up to the break-in at the Def 
ocratic National Committee office fzshot 
the Watergate complex on June |fisligat 
1972. More binders would follow me of 
Doar's staff outlined its evidence ofijtad ou 
Watergate cover-up and other pečal. D 
dential scandals. The initial secret 
was expected to take four days 
meant, since the committee plannsijiza 
meet only three days a week, that 2 Inve 
first public, televised session would s)0wal 
take place before Tuesday, May2l. | Per 
During its first session, the ofi hai 
mittee agreed not to issue a blankels}™ N 
poena for the 107 tape recording 1 ta 
documents that President Nixon) 
refused to give it. Instead, the œ 
mittee will vote individual sub 


from the White House, a W 
Brand jury and other sources. i 
the first subpoenas is likely t0 MMi 
a request for the tape of a mem 
tween Nixon, former Chief of a «d Id 
Haldeman and then-Attorney 0", 
John Mitchell on April 4. ! he 
cording to testimony given t? E f 
ate Watergate committee, that a 
four days after officials of Nix f 
election committee appro 
Scheme to bug the Democr?m, 
quarters. The committee needs t 
to determine whether Nixon 
his denials—had advance kn?" 
the plan. 

An audio system has be 
in the committee room sO 
bers can listen to tapes OVEr | 
In addition, they will see VT and Pity. | 
other congressional commit! a 
eral agencies, as well as the 
material turned over by 4 
grand jury that indicted Seu 


ite House and re-elec- 


ef sates on March 1. 
P sign cw duce draft of the 
; ate committee's final re- 
gai rilable. The deadline 
; proved by the commit- 
ing 2 ay 28, the date on 
S nittee is scheduled to dis- 
comm rt asserts that John 
(V despite his denials before the 
chell, O° Nice’ did approve the in- 
buen g scheme that led to 
i 17; 
dra 
? minely paid b 
ina 
: ine ip intended to buy their si- 
gedan simply as legitimate support 
| an families and to cover their le- 
li A The report declares that the 
i found no national security 
for the break-in: of the of- 
iel Ellsbergs psychiatrist. 
Iso preparing a chapter on 
]vement in Watergate. 


‘ification 


wrence O'Brien had done some. pub- 
telations work for the Hughes orga- 
lion, and it. was feared, according 
A" investigators, that O'Brien might 
ow about the Hughes donation. 
] Periods of Silence. The $100,000 
s handed to Charles G. (“Bebe”) Re- 
BO. Nixon's close pal, who last week 
ted to give the committee some of 
j Bu financial records. The com- 
; EE SIDE to determine whether 
ame remained in Rebozo's safe- 
o for three years, as he claims. 
ul AF Kalmbach, Nixon’s former 
told Eee has testified that Re- 
Im some of the money was 


) in u ` A 
ingt Nay Won’ Presidential Secreta ry Rose 


pihet Sand Nixon’s brothers. In- 
afl E Suspect that Rebozo later 
j Went bills to repay Hughes. 
gong E S transcripts underwent a 
YS Were an Close study, more ques- 
ashes. Snes about their complete- 
Hering ts found that some of the 
n RAD unexplained periods 
è mho Si 16, 1973, meeting 
Sof ae and ‘covers eleven 
ing that a transcript. . Another 
Sly ning a lasted 28 minutes but 
hite Hoe of transcript. Again, 
E logs recorded a March 
and en ans as beginning at 1:37 
the ipt aie at 3:43 p.m. Yet the 
p le Prog ith John Ehrlichman, 
Selor, telj dents chief domestic 
T, of ihe Nixon: "It is 3:16." 
OP con 5 approximately 1,700 
mers 'SAlions that the tran- 
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intelligible," most were from statements 
by a single speaker— President Nixon. 

Deputy Presidential Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren insisted, however, that 
"there are not gaps on those tapes." He 
said that the White House taping sys- 
tem was so unsophisticated that its 
sound-activated recorders were some- 
times turned on by the noise of air con- 
ditioners, rattling of coffee cups or rus- 
ding of papers. Furthermore, Special 
Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt Jr., who su- 
pervised the transcribing, said that 
many of the “inaudible” segments were 
caused by a "swerping" noise the record- 
ers made when they turned on. 

More questions about the 
tapes seemed inevitable un- 
less Nixon changed his mind 
and permitted them to be ex- 
amined by outside electronics 
experts. So far, they have 
studied eight tapes, a cassette 
and a dictabelt, including the 
tape with the 18-minute 
gap in Nixon's conversation 
with Haldeman. They con- 
cluded that the gap could not 
have. been caused accidental- 
ly. According to other tape 
experts, a period of “silence” 
with background noises 
might not be suspicious. on 
the tape, but a dead silence 
might be an indication of 
tampering. 

There was a flurry of oth- 
er activity in Congress as 
well. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee decided to begin 
full-scale hearings this week 
into why the Justice Depart- 
ment failed to unravel the 
Watergate cover-up in the 
summer and fall of 1972. One 
of its first witnesses will be 
Assistant Attorney General 
Henry Petersen. Nixon put 
him in full charge of the Wa- 
tergate investigation last 
spring after Richard Klein- 
dienst, then Attorney Gener- 
al, withdrew because the 
probe's targets included some 
of his close friends and for- 
mer associates. LE 

As both foes and former friends re- 
jected the latest Watergate maneuver- 
ings, many W hite House aides appeared 
grim and gloomy. The President. how- 
ever, showed no visible strain. At "ms 

S m swearing-in ceremony © 
William E. Simon as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Nixon looked relaxed and 
controlled. Nor was there any sign of ob- 
vious strain the following day, when he 
discussed the economy for two hours 
with Republican congressional leaders, 
including some who had severely crit- 
icized-him earlier in the week. 

Watergate was not brought up dur- 
ing that meeting, but it doubtless bis up- 
permost in the President's mind. For a 


large part of the week. 


he secluded him-: 


eGangotri T 
pondering his next move. One night; ac- 


companied by a White House doctor and 
a military aide, he cruised the Potomac 
for an hour and a half aboard the pres- 
idential yacht Sequoia. On another night 
he dined aboard the Sequoia with Wife 
Pat, Daughter Julie and her husband 
David Eisenhower. As Julie later re- 
called in a press conference with David, 
the President "said he would take this 
constitutionally down to the wire. If 
there is only one Senator who supports 
him, thats the way it is going to be.” 
Julie said that the transcripts portrayed 
“a human being reacting toa difficult sit- 
uation.” But David acknowledged that 
the documents revealed a new side of 
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DAVID & JULIE EISENHOWER DEFENDING NIXON 
“He will take this down to the wire.” 


his father-in-law. Said David: “It is not 
the same guy at the family dinner ta- 
ble.” Saturday evening. Nixon delivered 
the commencement address at Oklaho- 
ma State University. To the crowd that 
greeted him at the airport he declared: 
“I have that old Okie spirit, and we nev- 
ergive up.” Then he flew to Camp David 
tospend Mother’s Day with Pat: 

Even measured by what has hap- 
pened over the tumultuous year of Wa- 
tergate, it was the worst week of Nixon's 
presidency. And there was no immedi- - 
ate prospect that things would get better. - 
The public outcry seemed likely to con- 
tinue building, adding to the pressures 
already on the President. So far, he 
seemed determined to stay the course. 
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The Public: Disillusioned 


"From almost every region of the 
country last week, the message for Rich- 
ard Nixon was ominous. Now it was not 
the outcry of his traditional liberal op- 
ponents that threatened him. Instead, 
it was a swelling disillusionment and 
outrage among many of his sturdiest 
supporters, his natural Republican and 
Middle American constituency. In sur- 
prisingly large numbers Americans were 
making their way through the long 
White House transcripts—at least four 
soft-backed versions were selling fast 
—and what they learned from those 
complex, intimate conversations was be- 
ginning to crystallize. 

In interviews throughout the nation, 
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CUSTOMERS BUYING EDITIONS OF TRANSCRIPTS AT MANHATTAN BOOKSTORE 


shot back. Ziegler finally said he was 
very sorry that the Tribune was moved 
to take such a position. “I’m kind of sor- 
ry about it myself,” said Kirkpatrick. 
Even more startling was the apos- 
tasy of the Omaha World-Herald, a 
highly conservative paper whose sup- 
port for Nixon was evident for years in 
its news columns as well as on its edi- 
torial page. Those views reflected the 
thinking not only of its owner Peter 
Kiewit, a construction multimillionaire 
and Nixon contributor, but also of the 
people of the state that it blankets. Nix- 
on got his best voter percentages in Ne- 
braska in 1960 and 1968, and only a 
few other states did better for him in 
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Now it was the natural constituency that threatened. 


TIME correspondents found some will- 
ingness to defend Nixon. But across the 
board, among Democrats, independents 
and Republicans, the transcripts ap- 
peared to have accomplished a decisive 
shift in public opinion. 
Nixon was badly damaged by astun- 
ning series of defections among news- 
papers that had previously supported 
him. The Chicago Tribune, the most in- 
fluential voice of conservative Repub- 
licanism in the Midwest, came out with 
a Jong scathing editorial demanding 
Nixon's resignation. Ironically, two 
weeks ago the White House had slipped 
an advance copy of the transcripts to 
the Tribune because the paper's publish- 
ers intended to run the full text, which 
they did. Shortly before the 7ribune's 
presses started running with its edito- 
rial. Presidential Press Secretary Ronald 
gler called Tribune Editor Clayton 


Kirkpatrick, long a supporter of Nixon 


, and urged him to reconsider, 
ord, Ziegler argued, was incom- 
"You made it so." Kirkpatrick 
rt - CC-0. In P 


1972. Yet the World-Herald concluded 
last week that Nixon should resign. A re- 
markable number of other major news- 
papers that had previously Supported 
Nixon—including the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Kansas City Times and the 
Los Angeles Times—urged his removal 
from office. The nation's largest news- 
paper, the normally pro-Nixon New 
York Daily News, stopped short of de- 
manding impeachment, but said the 
President's failure to co-operate with the 
Boe J sie Committee “demon- 
rates an appalling insensitiv; i 
pare ableton es 
_ Felon's Lair. “I know “America” 
Richard Nixon said in 1970, ae ae 
American heart is good.” Now he-must 
contend with millions of Americans who 
believe that they have at last Peered into 
Richard Nixon’s heart. The outrage ex- 
pressed at the tapes is above all a moral 
anger, and Nixon, who has so often a 
pealed to American morality in th 


+ a S 
is feeling the fury of a nation tir 


HE idinarily,ideeliniciabous 


“survey conducted by tele 


ritsar 


Government, especi 
"It is a fundamental X, e 
politics," writes Politica] 74" 
chael Novak, “that Whoey Analy "m 
the power of morality on bald ‘en if 
enormous practica] Power» Side 
publication of the trang. Wig d gy! 
may have lost that power Ps, NP $0 
Said William P. Thom } 
ecutive of the United » 
Church: "It is almost as j 
has been admitted to the 
plotting within a felon’ i 
Alexander Schindler, presi, hil’! 
Union of American Hebrew e Se 
Eons RT Presidential cop Oli 
"reek with the stench o 
The Rev. Foy Valentine Vis T 
Southern Baptist Christian 
mission, described the tone 
versations as “utterly re x] n by 
made worse by the fact that d D, 
been such a pretense of Piety.” Ni nd thi 
friend, the Rev. Billy Graham, reis] In 
from criticism, but remarked: "Lusfand £ 
he will put what's best for the cou around 
above everything else." Graham alid cal 
his homily: “The Lord is listening Centra 
the time. The Lord has got his tapclienille 
corder going from the time you're head th 
until you die." | 
Nixon still seemed to enjoy} Sor 
greatest continuing support am 
Southern conservatives and Wallac 


usa 


US 
s lair” Drying of 


itics aside, John D. Tollerson, a 
agement psychologist in Atlanta 
“There is nothing immoral in his}! a lo 
versation as far as I know. I re 


, furor and moral indignations raiselif*onge 


his opportunistic opponents. [Expl fone: 
deleted], lots of people swear." In V Eun 
burg, Miss., Mrs. Ronnie Forsythe nitat V 
gued that “the media acts as judge) en! 
won't let people think for thems} 
Too Tough. Such chargé * 
echoed by Nixon supporters else 
Said George A. Vossler, chairman? 
Erie County, N.Y., Conservative 
"So far, Nixon has been judged bfi 
vision and the news media." F oed 
Gennaro, a Baltimore photograP n i 
sisted flatly: “I still consider a ABIR 
country's greatest President. ^P 
mies never cease trying tO 
down, but you watch. He'll be! 
for them.” : ela 
A nationwide TIME-Yan™ y 
phon, ni 
Wednesday and Thursday f vant S R 
Nixon has lost an important 7 der 
his fight against impeachmen a ntl 
viously prevailing fear felt bY a 
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pressed such concern last jc M 
ing to the survey, only 38% © reri 
ican people wanted Nixon muy | 
office. A majority, 5396, Wa" all 
ther to resign or be impeac Jast ’ y 
PAD poll, also conducted op h 
ound wan ee 
that 4996 from.o 


peached and removed 


ril, Harris showed a pj 


nol. that question. 
f pondents assessed reac- 
jt 


io jn 


R been their disillusion- 

that New Englanders 

affected by the tran- 

tab less a Americans. In 

ript ; mits bitterness Over the clos- 
Hass a ary bases and the energy 
ids of m sd already eroded much of 
ü Laortages fthe vote that Nixon received 
eio 72. A Boston Globe survey in 
rein " Republican towns of Need- 
rein eading, which Nixon carried 
972, found a remarkable 
in favor of resigna- 

of me E eat, Said Pollster 
“Its really astounding. 

him to stay in Office, 


i e ip 43 in | 


»Ar j ; IS re I 
Niy E Maine, the jointly owned Port- 


Vand Express and Press Herald swiveled 

ound 180° from their previous support 

d called for impeachment. The small 

ine Gentral Maine Morning Sentinel in Wa- 

s tape sterile declared it was impossible to 

u're fol ead the transcripts “without feeling like 
lanembarrassed and unwitting voyeur. 

Some New Englanders, of. course, 

pke up for the President. Bruce Cal- 

fan, an engineer from Lee, Mass., de- 

~iiared: “Nixon acted wisely in keeping 


nia, spill, he might have impaired the cases 
| his] lot of people who were going to 
eseni and trial.” But negative sentiment was 
raisedi“tonger. Said Morgan James, a tele- 
Expl Bone worker in Boston: “If he was con- 
kemed with the country, he would do 
ta Willy Brandt did in Germany and 

Sign for the good of the U.S.” 


ete, as elsewhere, a majority be- 
É E President is guilty, perhaps im- 
i SS ly so. But a battered, steadfast 


À a ads the tapes to 
is Be al of the support- 

a G.O.P. nation- 

Cite. New Jersey. Said 
respon iS have proved Nixon is 
ruha sible fora crime, and no mat- 
yl bey do E think of the transcripts, 
ed a ori ave evidence that he com- 
“me.” Some Nixon support- 


3 Repub 1 
NS blicans, Independents and 
~mocrats, 


lc effe 


ident Ixon fan,” but he wants 
to stay in office because, 


è Word: 
AS gh Nox tae Brutus after Caesar's 


Ae ved p <! l loved Caesar less, but 
sif NONIS ome more." 
Ty er, were dolican professionals, 
th. id bewildered or outraged 
i Har S x 
ing, Mercer Ty Sayen, G.O.P. chair- 
ication County, N.J.: "If this is 
of. Coming clean, I'd hate 


Beis left behind." Accord- C9 


lyman Fred Field: “On the basis of the 
transcripts, there is a total breakdown 
of the moral attitude of those at the lead- 
ership level in the White House.” 

Rolfe Neill, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, wrote in a column: 
“Those who wish to package lies and 
call it truth are tampering with the na- 
tion’s soul. The President must be im- 
peached, and these are not high crimes, 
they are the highest crimes.” Said Fran- 
cis Laping, the Hungarian-born owner 
ofa publishing firm in Philadelphia: “As 
an immigrant, it hurts me to see Amer- 
ica humiliated like this. The President 
thinks he is God, but he is guilty as hell.” 
The normally staid Baltimore Evening 
Sun editorialized: “Richard Nixon is 
making God-damn patsies of us all." 


THE SOUTH 

There seem three discernible groups 
in the South: 1) those who want Nixon 
out, no matter what, 2) the conservatives 
and Wallace voters who want Nixon to 
survive, and 3) those who, as the At- 
lanta Journal said last week, are "sat- 
urated, nay, satiated with Watergate” 
and wish it would simply go away. James 
Bryson, a buyer for a Nashville shoe 
store, said: "This has carried on 
long enough—impeachment proceed- 
ings should get under way to settle it 
once and for all.” Ann Waldron, book 
editor of the Houston Chronicle, believes 
that Nixon has become “despicable 
—beyond the pale. He may have been 
ill-used by his subordinates, but anyone 
who would hire such people must an- 
swer for it. They were all without ide- 
als, without compassion and with no loy- 
alty to each other or the country.” 
Harriet Arbuckle, headmistress of a 
Houston nursery school, sighed: “The 
whole thing is so sad. I feel we should 
keep a cool head and not burn our house 
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with impeachment, but find 
out about the next person we select as 
president [in 1976]." 


THE MIDWEST 

The transcripts are changing atti- 
tudes in the Midwest more rapidly than 
anything the President has ever done. 
For years, Midwesterners tended to con- 
sider Nixon one of their own, a decent. 
law-abiding and hard-working man. But 
the character revealed by his own words 
Seems to many Midwesterners even 
worse than his enemies had described. 
An Illinois Republican Party profession- 
al reported that about half the down- 
state county chairmen are shaking their 
heads: "A lot of them knew Nixon was 
a rough guy, and they figured he was in- 
volved in some way [in the cover-upl; 
but they never figured he was in so deep, 
or that he was so amoral." The other 
half of the G.O.P. county chairmen, he 
added, are just suffering in silence. 

Next to Nebraska, Oklahoma was 
Nixon's best state in the Midwest. Un- 
til a few weeks ago, people were writ- 
ing letters to the editors of local news- 
papers comparing the President to Jesus 
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Christ, a man persecuted for his purity. 
But the mood changed just after the 
transcripts were released. Said the Rey. 
John Wolf, of Tulsa’s All Souls Unitar- 
jan Church: “People have seen the 
meanness and the ugliness behind the 
whole thing. Nothing could be more an- 
tithetical to our system. [The President 
and his men] seem to have no sense of 
what law and order really means. They 
don’t seem to understand what Amer- 
ica is.” 

In Kansas, the Topeka Capital- 
| Journal broke ranks with Nixon. Wrote 
Ia Publisher Oscar S. Stauffer, an activist 
l Republican for nearly 50 years: "It's 
}ip time to hand President Nixon his hat. 

| The transcript of the tapes dips to sor- 
d did depths ... Walls of the White House 
a echoing with conspiracy reminds one 
| that gangland has profaned America’s 
most hallowed halls ... May the Pres- 
ident pass into oblivion and the nation 
again resume its true posture.” 


THE WEST 
As in the Midwest, the week went 
fairly disastrously for Richard Nixon in 
the Western states. In Oregon, a former 
key Nixon political operative finished 
reading the transcripts, got up from his 
desk, and turned his autographed pic- 
ture of Nixon to the wall. Leslie Dut- 
ton, a Nixon loyalist from Santa Mon- 
ica who only two weeks ago was posing 
with Nixon in the Oval Office after giv- 
ing him a petition of support from 10,000 
admirers, confessed: “We got to start 
thinking about the welfare of the party, 
and where this leaves the President, I 
I just don't know." 
New Mexico G.O.P. State Chairman 
William Murray Ryan said bleakly: 
"The effect of the transcripts has been 
devastating." Los Angeles Republican 
Congressman Alphonzo Bell had mail 
running 55 to 45 in favor of Nixon after 
| the Presidents speech. But then a sec- 
ond wave of letters came in reflecting re- 
| action to the transcripts themselves. His 
| letters were 5 to 1 against Nixon. 
f 
| 


Republican leaders in California, 

Colorado, Oregon, Arizona and New 

Mexico agreed that while there remains 

a significant number of Nixon loyalists 

in the party, the majority believes Nix- 
P on should step down as quickly as pos- 
4 sible. They also concur that many peo- 
ple found the transcripts too diffuse and 

confusing to significantly add to their 

previous judgments of presidential guilt 

or innocence. What disturbs the public, 

they said, was the bad language and the 

coarse, vindictive tone of the conversa- 

tions. According to Nancy Mucken, a 

Portland, Ore., housewife: "I hadn't 

really made up my mind about Nixon 
and Watergate until L read the tran- 
scripts. But now I am very concerned. I 
think he is a very corrupt man." What- 
ever theytruth of such suspicions, Col- 
orado Republican State Chairman Bill 
aniels undoubtedly expressed the 
on of most Americans: “The whole 


got to get it settled quickly.” 


mess has gotten out of hand, Ț 
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"Nixon Has Gone Too Far” 


A sampler of editorials and columns 
last week from newspapers calli ng, for the 
first time, for Nixon's resignation 0 
impeachment: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE : 

We saw the public man in his first 
administration, and we were impressed. 
Now in about 300,000 words we have 
seen the private man, and we are 

alled. 

SEN is humorless to the point of be- 
ing inhumane. He is devious. He is vac- 
illating. He is profane. He is willing to 
be led. He displays dismaying gaps in 
knowledge. He is suspicious of his staff. 
His loyalty is minimal. His greatest con- 
cern is to create a record that will save 


him and his administration. The high 
dedication to grand principles that 
Americans have a right to expect from 
a President is missing from the tran- 
Script record. 

+; The evidence against Mr. Nix- 
on is in his own words, made public at 
his own direction. There can no longer 
be a charge that he was railroaded out 
of office by vengeful Democrats or a hos- 
tile press. The fundamental questions 
have been answered. Filling in the gaps 
in the transcripts can only make the case 
Mens the President Stronger. 

tis saddening and hard t ie 

that for the first time in our D M 
better that the President leave office 
than to fight and keep it. But things have 
reached such a state that Mr. Nixon's 
departure, one Way or another, is the 
best course for the Presidency, the coun- 
try, and the free world. 
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It is decisive in Joining the issue at a 
trial. e the nation is Strong enough 
to stand the functioning of an 
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PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
; Reading the transcripts is an emet- 
ic experience. Slogging through them 
leaves the reader drained ... from the 
spiritual stress of peering in on mean 
and self-serving men thrashing about for 
their own salvation. 

One comes away feeling unclean, 
not by the barracks language hidden be- 


. hind bracketed verbal fig leaves, but by 


the picture of the President keeping 
company with a squirming group of 
amateur political opportunists—barn- 
storming ways to help them beat the 
rap or pin it onto someone else. . . 
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The transcripts may not show Mr. 
Nixon guilty of any indictable offense, 
but they display a shocking contempt 
—contempt not only of the courts and 
of Congress but of the people and the of- 
fice Mr. Nixon holds in their name. 


KANSAS CITY TIMES age a 

The American Constitution . . . is re- 
flective of the hopes and ideals of man- 
kind for justice and truth and a good 
life. It transcends the mere patriotism 

aphical boundaries. : 

ME Ch values really be reconciled 
with the sleazy dialogue now emerging 
in the White House transcripts? Can the 
end product of the men who gathered 
nearly two centuries ago to frame the 
Constitution be a band of knaves who 
talk of advantage, revenge and adroit 
maneuver and never of what is right or 
wrong, or what is good for the country? 

Along with an emerging picture of 


ruptcy comes a frightening 
moral bankruptcy com t for tho f 


- vision of basic contemp! 


me 


thing to suspect that an Administration 
could regard the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice as instruments of revenge. It is an- 
other thing to read a President’s own 
words on getting back at political en- 
emies through heavy retaliation. It is 
chilling. 

The next move is Mr. Nixon's. If 
he cannot move, it is up to Congress to 
proceed swiftly and with resolution to- 
ward the constitutional remedy, 


THE HEARST PAPERS 

From a column by Editor in Chief 
William Randolph Hearst Jr. that ap- 
peared in all the Hearst papers: 

... President Richard M. Nixon has 
made it impossible for me to continue 
believing what he claims about himself 
in the Watergate mess. 

That’s about the most reluctant 
statement made here in the last 20 years. 
It probably will disappoint, surprise, and 
maybe even shock a lot of people. If so, 
they will have nothing on the disap- 
pointment, surprise, and shock I have 
felt in reading those transcripts of the 
White House tape recordings during the 
past few days. 

The real reason for [the President's] 
uncooperative stalling tactics is now 
abundantly clear. It is all in the tape 
transcripts he finally was forced to make 
public. Even in their heavily edited and 
possibly inaccurate form, the transcripts 
add up to as damning a document as it 
is possible to imagine short of an actual 
indictment. 

Maybe, technically, the President 
still is justified in claiming he knew 
nothing in advance about the Watergate 
break-in, or of the initial cover-up ef 
forts. The point is that those shameful 
tapes reveal a man totally absorbed in 
the cheapest and sleaziest kind of con- 
niving to preserve appearance, and al- 
most totally unconcerned with ethics. 

- The man seems to-have a moral 
blind spot. To me it is simply astonish- 
ing that he would make the transcripts 
public with the avowed belief that they 


would exonerate him. They may not ac- | 


tually amount to a conviction of crim- _ 
inal behavior. Perhaps the kindest way 
of putting it is that they amount toan un- 
witting confession, in which he stands 
convicted by his own words as a man 
who deliberately and repeatedly tried to 
keep the truth from the people. 


He released them only because he | — 


had to, finally, and because he some- | 
how thought the censored versions f 
would do him some good with the pub- - 
lic. God knows what the unexpur 
tapes would show. : : 

Incredible? It sure is. 

Sickening? Just read th: 
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WATERGATE/COVER STORIES 


Congress: Black Wednesday 


The late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Sam. Rayburn, used to 
marvel at "those rolling waves of sen- 
timent" that would occasionally engulf 
the House, abruptly establishing a solid 
consensus. Last week even Mister Sam 
might have been surprised at the swift 
surge of revulsion that swept both cham- 
bers of Congress. It came suddenly on 
Wednesday, eight days after the release 
of the presidential transcripts. The turn 
seemed to come with the gathering flow 
of mail running as much as 10-1 against 
the President, the opportunity for 
enough of the busy Congressmen final- 
ly to read through much of the tran- 
scripts, and the chain reaction of 
exchanges among the members in cloak- 
rooms and over coffee. Whatever the 
exact process, a critical mass was 
reached, and with it the concatenation 
of judgments devastating to Richard 
Nixon. 1 

In the outpouring of condemnation 
on Capitol Hill, Democrats could hard- 
ly be distinguished from Republicans, 
newcomers from oldtimers, liberals from 
conservatives. As if of one mind, the na- 
tion's legislators blurted out their reac- 
tions: "damaging," "disgusting," *em- 
barrassing," “disgraceful.” Observed a 
House G.O.P. leader: "It sure was a con- 
sensus. You just sat on the floor and felt 
it.” Said Ohio Conservative Republican 
Charles Whalen: “It happened on 
Wednesday. It all just fell in.” 

Moral Squalor. What appalled 
Congress was not so much the evidence 
of particular crimes as the moral squa- 
lor revealed in the transcripts. “This is 
the most ‘nauseating thing I have ever 
read,” declared a hitherto 100% Nixon 
loyalist, Louis Wyman of New Hamp- 
shire, who is not given to overstatement. 
Said Republican John Ashbrook, a con- 
servative Representative from Ohio: “I 
listened to the President on television 
last Monday night, and for the first time 
in a year I believed him. Then I read 
the March 21 [1973] transcript, and it 
was incredible, unbelievable." Com- 
plained Massachusetts Republican Con- 
gressman Silvio Conte about the tran- 
Scripts: "[ have a better quality of 
conversation with my staff than they 
have. I have a hard time reading them 
I can't stand it.” Declaring that the tran- 
scripts “really raise more questions than 
they answer." Illinois G.O.P. Senator 
Charles Percy said that neither the 
courts nor Congress can be “satisfied 
nal this is the whole story and that no 
T ash o e mdipeda 
Richard Schweiker, ureine ho Du 

Schweiker, urging the Presi- 
dent to resign, said: "I cannot remain si- 
lent in the face of the now obvious moral 
corrosion destroying the presidency,” 

enator Marlow Cook, a Kentucky Re- 
publican, acknowledged that Nixon 
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Acting Roles 
A Fellini Script’ 


“This is a grim city,” obsenebadered 
ator Jacob Javits, the New Yoifmage ir 
publican. Indeed, the reacti 
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House Judiciary Committees 
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he transcripts “deplorable, dis- 
by, immoral"—a descrip- 
‘al ah which Rhodes said he agreed. 


: i} republican Congresswoman Mar- 
ag lf Heckler of Massachusetts found 
x. Kf wounded by one phrase in the 
Y hie House transcripts. “Heckler was 
Il JH John Dean had said, referring 
hnefort to block an investigation of 
obseniifindered campaign money. Fearing 
rilpapein her campaign for re-election, 

ler denied the implication that she 

ien a White House captive. She 

med to collect television clips, 

yevious statements so that she 
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3 resident’ - 
formance in that description? He p 
cluded no one, he said pointedly. 
Arizona Senator Barry Goldwater is 
chairman of everybody’s imaginary del- 
egation of Republican elders who might 
some day call on Nixon and tell him to 
go. Goldwater has steadfastly declined 
the role, permitting himself some tart 
comment on. Watergate but insisting 
that Nixon should not quit. Last week 
he was ominously quiet. In private, his 
aides said, he is despondent. *He thinks 
the,situation is very, very grave," report- 
ed Tony Smith, his press secretary. *For 
a while he thought that profanity would 
be the major issue in the transcri pts, but 
now he realizes it’s more than that. The 
issue is: why the hell did Nixon never 
Say, ‘My God, you mean to say this was 
being done in the name of the White 
House?' We've been hearing for months 


was reported to have read little if any 
of the conversations— but Julie and Da- 
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with each new revelation that it was the 
straw.that would break the camel's back. 
But this really is the straw." Added 
Smith: "People are reading the tran- - 
Scripts. We are now hearing from the 
bedrock conservatives in Arizona, and 
they do not like what they are reading. 
They are telling us: ‘We can no longer 
defend this man.’ The only thing that is 
keeping Nixon alive is the slowness of 
the U.S. mails." 

“Nobody's Perfect.” Some of the 
President’s hard-core supporters contin- 
ued to defend him. Senator Strom Thur- 
mond, Republican of South Carolina, 
said that he saw nothing in the tran- 
scripts that justified impeachment. Vir- 
ginia G.O.P. Senator William Scott la- 
conically commented on the President’s 
role in the transcripts: “Nobody’s per- 
fect.” Senator Wallace Bennett, Repub- 
lican of Utah, criticized presidential crit- 


But Meany, like the rest of Wash- 


vid Eisenhower ordered a full set on the 
day the papers were released. 

At a party, a senior Nixon appoin- 
tee. caught himself in midsentence as he 
argued Nixon's case. "Why am I defend- 
ing him?" he asked himself aloud. “I 
don't care if he is impeached.” No such 
doubts afflicted Father John McLaugh- 
lin, a Jesuit who is a Nixon speechwrit- 
er. He is also an adroit Nixon apolo- 
gist. McLaughlin explained Nixon's use 
of profanity as “a form of emotional 
drainage. The President is onstage so 
much that it becomes a form of release, 
almost therapy." McLaughlin went on 
television to predict that historians 
would judge Nixon "the greatest polit- 
ical leader of the last third of this cen- 
tury. He's going to be regarded as the 
greatest moral leader of the last third of 


ington, was not really in a joking mood. 
Decked out in a tuxedo to say goodbye 
to George Shultz, who was retiring as 
Secretary of the Treasury. the union 
chief summed up matters: "The Amer- 
ican people have decided that Richard 
Nixon is not fit to be President.” 

A few Nixon men attempted to de- 
flate that kind of talk. "Some of this suf- 
focating moral outrage will diminish," 
said a White House adviser. "Our ad- 
versaries can hold that decibel level only 
for so long." 

s a 

More typical of the Washington 
mood was the exchange about the Pres- . 
ident between a veteran newsman and 
an experienced capital lawyer. "He's 
Humpty Dumpty,” said the reporter, re- 
marking that the Nixon forces will not 
be able to muster a coherent defense. 
“No,” the lawyer replied in a different 


this century." Which prompted AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, to inquire with pointed 
skepticism about the broad-minded cler- 
ic: ‘Td like to know where and when 


he holds confessions." 


metaphor. “He is a bull, maddened and 
racing ferociously around the arena, un- 
able to shake the banderillas that pierce 
him everywhere. He still snorts and 
charges, but he is finished.” 


PAT NIXON GREETING MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUBS 


ARIZONA SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 
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itizen” Nixon’s 
As he contemplated the ruination of 
. his presidency last week, the Richard 
Nixon displayed on the transcripts was 
surely musing on the legal liabilities he 
might face whenever he again becomes 
à private citizen. The range of possible 
difficulties is formidable. While Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski was able to 
persuade a grand jury that it could not 
indict a sitting President, his arguments 
do not apply to a former President. And 
if the President is impeached and con- 
victed, the Constitution explicitly notes 
that criminal charges can still be 
brought. 
a 
Based on the evidence in the tran- 
Scripts, many legal experts, including 
former prosecutors, already see potential 
charges against Citizen Nixon of ob- 
struction of justice. subornation of per- 
jury, conspiracy, and perhaps misprision 
of a felony and bribery. Beyond crimes 
relating to the Watergate cover-up, the 
President must also consider that crim- 
inal allegations could result from some 
or all of the ongoing investigations into 
his tax declarations, the ITT affair, the 
milk fund, the purported sale of ambas- 
sadorships, and the Ellsberg psychiatrist 
break-in. Moreover, there are the lesser 
specters of disbarment proceedings, end- 
less appearances as a witness in the tri- 
als of others, and civil suits by various 
individuals who were bugged on pres- 
identia| orders. or even by taxpayers 
challenging expenditures at San Cle- 
mente and Key Biscayne. 
By 1977 at the latest, Nixon will 
e to face those problems, since little 
| have changed by then, at least in 
hinical legal terms. The statute of lim- 
fons will not have expired in any of 
, of course, shifting and un- 
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r situations confronting hinge s 


a Samaj Foundation Chennai and 
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AE iis of even last-ditch 
Southern supporters were far fi fone 
Republican Senator John Tower of Tex- 
as. a Nixon loyalist, was described m 
aide as being in a "State of anguish. 
While still maintaining that there was 
insufficient evidence to impeach, the 
aide admitted: "This thing is closing in 
on the President pretty hard right now. 
Said a Southern Senator: "You have to 
realize that these Southern members of 
Congress are not going to let their con- 
servative leanings sway them if there is 
a clear moral issue involved. They are 
talking about the gutter language indi- 
cated in the transcript. They are deeply 
anguished that such a locker room cli- 
mate prevailed in the White House, led 
by the President himself." TEP 
Even from a political standpoint, it 
might not. make good sense for South- 
erners to continue to support. Nixon. 
"Assume, for example," said a Repub- 


Legal Problems 


knowable factors, including public pres- 
sures for or against prosecution. But al- 
‘lowing for the play of those uncertain- 
ties, the President must weigh the timing 
and tactics of resigning now against the 
alternative of waiting until his term is 
ended either naturally or by conviction 
on impeachment charges. 

"If T were his lawyer,” says Law Pro- 
fessor John Flynn of the University of 
Utah, “I don't think I would tell him to 
resign until he had a clear-cut deal to 
avoid criminal prosecution." Massachu- 
setts Trial Lawyer Richard K. Donahue, 
a former aide in the Kennedy White 
House, counsels that "at this point the 
President would be in a Stronger posi- 
tion to bargain than in a month or two 
from now. You don't make a deal when 
the jury'is out.” But making such a deal 
may present insuperable problems. 

One route, Wilbur Mills’ proposed 
congressional act granting Nixon immu- 
nity from prosecution in exchange for 
resignation, seems impossible. Such a 
law could probably stop both federal and 
state criminal prosecution, much as fed- 
eral immunity statutes in general can. 
But it is scarcely likely that the public 
would put up with the Spectacle of leg- 
islators voting to pass a Special law that 
would then have to be signed by its in- 
tended beneficiary. 

_An Agnew-style effort at plea bar- 
gaining is also problematic. For one 
thing, as University of Chicago Law 
Professor Gerhard Casper wonders 
"who would negotiate it? In à sense Nix- 
on would be negotiating with himself. 
Jaworski is an appointee to the Attor- 
ney General, who is in the chain of com- 
mand to the President." Stanford Crim- 
inal Law Professor John Kaplan adds: 
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; t 
about to vote on guilt or ine 


it appears that more than h 
than the required two-thirds 
pared to vote guilty. That a are pa hd 
he would go back to the whim 
for another two years, with us Hoy 
half the Senate convinced he Ore thay 
He would be a captive of Con 'S quil. 
Southern conservatives woulda i Be 
that at all. If they saw it wis n't qj 
happen, many of them would About| 
guilty just to prevent it.” Ote hin f 
Head Count. In contr; | 
G.O.P. indignation, the Dem 
taking the latest revelations almot 
stride. The wisest of them have ii ih 
nized all along that in the end, id | 
have to be Republicans who GN H 
Nixon down. Observed Penns d 
Congressman William Green: nel 
said at the White House that the ta fat 
scripts would prove the President a feat” | 
mocent. They don’t. Instead, they in ir 
criminate him.” Said Georgia Represen [136 K 
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peachment conviction." Some Washing. 
ton observers believe that the only p 
sibility is an informal assurance b f 
various officials that Nixon would n Ji 
be pursued. Jaworski is reportedly of; (0 
mind not to prosecute in the event ofrs [i5 
ignation, apparently reflecting what 
believes would be the general public re f 
lief at having been spared the impeach [^ 
ment trauma. Attorney General Wip" 

liam Saxbe would probably not moi} 
on his own. And Gerald Ford could, «| 
course, agree to grant a pardon or blot} 
prosecution once he is President. 
But such an understanding amo y 
officials could not be guaranteed to wit y 
stand pressure from  post-Walerg! | 
public opinion, especially with trials? 
former presidential aides still pendit f 
Beyond that, there is the simple mW 
of never confronting today what can 
put off until tomorrow. In Jaw, m j 
generally thought to favor a defend! 
From a pocketbook point of Ye 
is particularly true for Nixon. er : 
President he has access to the kin ich 
legal advice that would cost in 9^ * E 
ures if he had to seek it privately. 
a aS 

Thus, in the narrowest PA 
President has little legal incenüV^ ^ «Ms 
sign now. But Nixon's perspectum inh Mi 
necessarily be broader as j 

about his problem, since his 5! pet 
unique. Going the full route om wel 
ment and trial in the Senate oR hie 
generate further evidence 282/07 oui 
even if he were not convicleC: "y dk 
also sharpen the public percer s i 
criminal culpability, and (hus ^y 
the pressure to pursue him in Ui fne 
after he left office. The impeat ^ c gor Ene 
deal is not one that the publie; i pe 
gress welcomes, and an early 1e gma 
could well produce a kind 0 (g 
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Further Tales from the Transcripts 


ck Fy them, why he didn’t 
! e the transcripts.” Added 
PS John Brademas of Indi- 
s xtraordinary moral 

f these people. 
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fall ost Democrats regarded im- 
Bl while m resignation as an inevi- 
f chment they were bound to support, 

;| iy o were still anguishing about 
Sli EU the wave that was swamp- 
NI scarcely a Republican could 
Tm disagree with a remark last 
PI Connecticut. Senator Lowell 


^T think the party has no ob- 


e 
kicker: 


Vion whatever to defend the Presi- 
p But they had not yet agreed on 

3 oncerted plan of action, such as 
ago to the President and telling him 

è [iepdown Less patient outsiders have 
hondered why the Republicans have not 
Eamoned their courage and marched 
nie White House to demand the Pres- 
i's resignation. But the Republicans 
oosensitive to both the winds of pol- 

nd the constitutional separation of 
fawns to take any action that might 
fr [rstically tip the scales of Government. 
shat he Mhe most they would do is take a head 
blic fint On impeachment in both houses 
find submit their findings to the Pres- 

"I don't know what to do,” said a 


nstituents, they recognized 
an Tesident’s troubles were also 
3 re The longer he clings to of- 
Bi. aider At.will be for them to 
senors oa m the fall. “We're on 
op edge,” said a Mid-Atlantic 
life oressman. “These are the 
ba: In the meantime, many Re- 
{ hu Sared that the President's de- 
Ne di RE Were only making life 
ita wega OT him. By attempting to 
Midline between Democrats and 
me, Jane the Hill, the President’s 
"Pini o St. Clair may actually 
Ie sin Ethem closer together, “I feel 
i ican i 5," said à top-ranking Re- 
FR nk es the Judiciary Committee. 
peat Tl dons mas Y trying to save his cli- 
P Rug Ink he gives a damn about 
ili pas ives damn a 
j b tour o ficeholders, of course, 
EN des Tate] T Party—and last week 
m, Y thàn ever, For that 
PS above any other prac- 
reg nents days in office 
ihe Over the weekend, 
ato © be some decisións- 
ia Republican congres- 
thes are going to be 
T us I don't know what 
jj. *. I have the mon- 
la doubt about it." 
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THE PRESIDENT: The announce- 
ment—what I had in mind would be [in- 
audible] announcement—still to the [in- 
audible] going to name several other 
people who were involved ... [inaudi- 
ble] because of the people named [in- 
audible] language used. [Inaudible] 
some people [inaudible] judgment [in- 
audible] matter for the President [inau- 
dible] special, I'm going to call him spe- 
cial counsel [inaudible] this ,case 
[inaudible] possibility before he walks 
into that open court [inaudible] can't get 
to that today [inaudible] meeting with 
[inaudible]? 

HENRY PETERSEN: [Inaudible] 
question. [Inaudible] | told him ... | 
would be willing to go [inaudible]... 

THE PRESIDENT: [Inaudible] 


That kind of dialogue might be a 
hit in the theater of the absurd, but it 
hardly seems the stuff of popular suc- 
cess. Yet even though the White House 
transcripts of taped presidential conver- 
sations are shot through with such pas- 
sages as that one between the President 
and the Assistant Attorney General on 
April 16, 1973, they have become the na- 
tion's newest bestseller and biggest con- 
versation piece. With good reason. 

To be sure, these 33 hours or so of re- 
corded talks are a-minuscule fraction of 
Richard Nixon's presidential conversa- 
tions—and, one can only hope, the grub- 
biest fraction. The transcripts might not 
necessarily be representative of the way 
he always conducts business; the lan- 


B 


guage and tone may be loftier and more 
dignified when he confers with, say, 
Henry Kissinger or other officials. De- 
spite the indecipherable passages and 
inelegant language, however. the tran- 
scripts yield an absorbing insight into 
the inner workings of Nixon’s White 
House and of the President’s mind. Some 
noteworthy examples follow. 


I: THE MAIN THING IS [INAU- 
DIBLE] AND [UNINTELLIGIBLE] 


The version issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office runs to 1.308 pages 
and contains some 1.700 notations of 
"unintelligible" or "inaudible." They are 
not, however, randomly distributed. An 
extraordinary number occur at crucial 
points in conversations; a remarkable to- 
tal, perhaps two-thirds, are gaps in the 
President's conversation. In a meeting 
with then White House Counsel John 
Dean III in the Oval Office on Feb. 28. 
1973. for example, the President (P) is 
discussing how to handle the newly es- 
tablished Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities—the 
Watergate committee. 


P: Make a deal—that is the point. 
Baker [Senator Howard Baker], os | said, 
is going to keep at arm's length and 
you've got to be very firm with these 
guys or you may not end up with many 
things. Now as | said the only back-up 
position | can possibly see is one of a [in- 
audible] if Kleindienst [Richard Klein- 
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f Only a fraction of the record and, one hopes, the grubbiest fraction. 


i dienst, then Attorney General] wants 
to back [inaudible] for [inaudible]. 


Ina March 13, 1973, meeting, Dean 
(D) talks about using William Sullivan, 
former assistant director of the FBI, to 
disclose how other Presidents had used 
the bureau for political purposes. 


D: If | have one liability in Sullivan 
here, it is his knowledge of the earlier 
[unintelligible] that occurred here. 

P: That we did? 

D: That we did. 


A NT DE Ce 


Inan April 14, 1973, meeting among 
the President, John Ehrlichman (E) and 
H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman (H) at the Ex- 
ecutive Office Building to discuss the 
spreading stain of Watergate, Nixon 
makes a truly Delphic utterance. 


P; Let's suppose they get Mitchell 
{John Mitchell, former Attorney Gen- 
eral]. They're going to say now what 
about Haldeman, what about ... the 
rest? ... | want somebody to say, now 
look, here are the facts. Of the White 
House people [unintelligible]. There are 
no other higher-up. The White House 
{unintelligible}. Put a cap on it. 


Still another key passage occurs dur- 
ing the April 17, 1973, meeting between 
Nixon and Henry Petersen, then head- 
ing the Watergate investigation. 


P: Now—this brings us to a basic 
command decision with regard—with 
regard to what you do about White 
House people. The main thing is [inau- 
dible] and you can look at it in terms of 
the fact that anybody who this touches 
| should go out—without [inaudible] ... 
Let's suppose—just take Ehrlichman is a 
case in point—that this thing brought in 
by [inaudible] that proves to be [inau- 
dible] don't get anything else on Ehr- 
lichman then the question is that nev- 
ertheless that in itself would raise a cloud 
over Ehrlichman. 


E. When the House Judiciary Commit- 
Ae tee was debating two weeks ago wheth- 


$r to accept the transcripts or insiston < 


Belting the original tapes. Majority Nixon HSE ARK REA 


Counsel John Doar said flatly, “The 
transcripts are not accurate.” Doar has- 
tened to explain that certain words 
might have been dropped by the White 
House transcribers because of inatten- 
tion and that some “unintelligible” seg- 
ments might be attributable to inferior 
listening equipment. But some commit- 
tee members thought Doar was being 
unduly generous and that some tapes 
had in fact been tampered with. 

One unexplained discrepancy was 
detected by Cus last week. In the March 
13, 1973, transcript, Dean talks about 
Federal District Judge John J. Sirica. 


D: Sirica is a strange man. He is 
known as a hanging judge. 
P: [Unintelligible] 


Yet last June, when White House 
Special Counsel Fred Buzhardt prepared 
a report on the same tape, his summary 
included this passage: “Dean said Siri- 
ca was a hanging judge. The President 
said he liked hanging judges.” 


Il: EXCISING THE EXPLETIVES 


In addition to the words and passag- 
es marked unintelligible, nearly 150 ex- 


. pletives, adjectives or personal] charac- 


terizations have been deleted from the 
transcripts. Again, most occur when the 
President is talking. Many of the exci- 
sions were made by Buzhardt, a lay 
Southern Baptist minister from South 
Carolina who neither smokes, drinks 
nor cusses. But while Buzhardt saw fit to 
delete every “goddam,” “Jesus Christ” 
and other examples of presidential irrey- 
erence, he left intact a good many four- 
five-, ten- and twelve-letter Specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon earthiness. These fell be- 
fore Nixon’s own blue pencil. So too did 
some ethnic slurs used by Nixon. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, the 
President referred to Judge Sirica as 
“that wop,” spoke of “those Jewboys” in 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
Sion, and described L. Patrick Gray III 
then acting FBI chief, as a “thick-necked 
mick.” According to cBs, Nixon used the 
word “Jewboy” in referring to Daniel 
Ellsberg. The White House denies that 
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Even in its expurgated form { | 
much in the transcript that is vj, 1 
contemptible. Perhaps the low M 
curs in this scatological exchange and 
,the President, Haldeman and Enik 
man about Dean's possible eji] 
before the Watergate committee | 


E: Well, as a matter of foci d 
might have turned the set UP sonet] 
and watched your White House Cor 
crap—for glorious television, liw 
at least be surprising. f 

H: That's right. l 

P: Oh, it's done up there? 

H: Sure, he pulls it up there. V 


Ill: THE PRESIDENT ANDTH| 
[ADJECTIVE DELETED] PREN 


Nixon and the White Hous bi p 
long cultivated the myth that they 
ident is too busy to read newspapi} 
watch television. An adjunct to tcp. a 
is that Nixon gets the news bell 
straighter from the 20- to 50-pug 
summary delivered to him bein 5 
each day by White House Spe Hu 
sultant Patrick Buchanan. T ii 
scripts should thoroughly s 
myth. In his Feb. 28 meeting M | 
the President discusses in-impre 
tail what the newspapers. T ea 
about the woes of Campalg? “ 
Chairman Maurice Stans. » 


P: Somebody is after hina 
Vesco [Fugitive Financier fy 
co]. | first read the story be 
[Washington] Post. | read, [Nerd 
first page and | turned to the dio 
Times to read it. The Times ha pod? 
ond paragraph that the moni D 
returned, but the Pos! didn t 

D: That is correct. m 

P: The Post didn't have! iot] « 
you continued to the bac "ret 
the [adjective deleted] thing "C 

D: Typical. hi 

P: We guess is the Ne i 
Star pointed out [inaudible : à 

Not that the preside m a 
pleased by what he sees ‘pert? Ks 
During the same meeting 
exchange. 
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Why do more people record the 
joys of living with a Pentax than 
| with any other fine camera? 


ecause Asahi Pentax cameras 
Be designed so even 

everyday amateurs can get 
professional-quality pictures. 
Take the new Pentax Spotmatic F... 
| ea TTL full-frame-averaging open- 
aperture metering system gives the 
clearest, most accurate readings 
@shutter speeds from 1 to 1/1000 
sec. and. ASA options from 20 to 
| 3200 make almost any shot possible 
e plus, an automatic meter-activating 
system, an accident-proof shutter lock 
e and full compatibility with all 22 
SME ghost-and-flare-reducing lenses. 
With convenience and handling 
features like these, it’s no wonder 
Pentax is the world’s most-loved; 
best selling fine camera. 
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En n about this issue of 


5 m 
e one dor the press, eic. We 
O resslo en't trying to do it. They 
ear å 
) gt utit. ++ [White House Spe- 
d oP Charles] Colson sure mak- 
nse! Mei around, saying we 
his or that and [inaudible] 


e 
Well, YOU 
"y suit - * 
bw eral 
re n c 

; D of this Watergate junk they 
gig check the press office trying 
j rmation or denial, or call 
s involved. And they have 
j re doing it because they are 
dm ae libel suit on them. So it did 
E sobering effect. We will keep 
2 f we can remind them that 


honest i A 
i E an! print anything and get away 


SE or does Nixon think much of the 

b gives of the press. Still conferring with 
Man, he makes the point that Senator 
in Ervins Watergate committee 
mitt to conduct itself as if it were a 
tof law. 


i P: There will be no hearsay, no in- 
kendo. This will be a model of a Con- 
esional hearing. That will disappoint 
{adjective deleted] press. No hear- 
fcy!No innuendo! No leaks! 
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| THE BIG ENCHILADA 


The transcripts are sprinkled with 
pots: the increasingly sinister aura 
| ounding the absent and feared 
pluck Colson; the bizarre conduct of 
piNicted Watergate Burglar G. Gor- 
Piliddy, who never broke his silence 
Who deliberately burned his arms 
je us to prove that he could en- 
i n aing, the delicate compromis- 
ting nry Petersen. Perhaps most 
d the story of how Nixon pro- 
on disbelief that John Mitch- 
d In the scandal to an un- 
ed og ed to turn his longtime 
A kin man, ant, law partner and cam- 
M ager into the chief scapegoat, 
RN Den beh it all, the President is 
Aslate ront Mitchell directly. 
à qur 5 Feb. 28, 1973, Nixon tells 
Y er 8 à conversation on Sena- 
d oM stie On the Ervin commit- 
Bus this i Bol to realize .. . that if he 
Ba ing to get out of hand he 
nal ruin John Mitch- 
Fae coed won't allow him- 
ae He will put on his big 
N > March 27, Nixon and 
cl ls in er become aware that 
8 Ny is exch €p trouble over Water- 
jp, Hag, ene lakes place among 
àn and Ehrlichman. 


bi 1 Mite 

Re ae YOU see, is never never 
nes They nd admit perjury , . . 
Wout nt give him that conve- 
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Bec f0 get you. He is as 
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/ € one the magazines 
zeroed in on this weekend. 3 


P: They did? What grounds? 
H: Yeah. [unintelligible] has a quote 
dd maybe have a big fish on the 
ook. 


P: | think Mitchell should come 


down. 


As of April 14, however, Mitchell 
has not yet been summoned to Wash- 
ington from New York City. Nixon, 
Ehrlichman and Haldeman agree that 
somebody had better talk with him. 


E: The purpose of the mission is to 
go up and bring him to a 
focus on this: The jig is up. 
And the President strongly 
feels that the only way that 
this thing can end up being 
even a little net plus for the 
Administration and for the 
Presidency and preserve 
some thread is for you to go 
in and voluntarily make a 
statement. 

P: A statement [unintelli- 
gible] 

E: A statement that ba- 
sically says ... "| am both 
morally and legally respon- 
sible." 

P: Yeah. 


Later during the meeting 
Ehrlichman suggests that the 
President summon Mitchell 
to the Oval Office “as the 
provable wrong-doer" and 
tell him: “My God, I’ve got a 
report here. And it’s clear 
from this report that you are 
guilty as hell. Now, John, for 
[expletive deleted] sake go on 
in there and do what you 
should. And let’s get this 
thing cleared up and get it off 
the country’s back and move 
on.” Haldeman is enthusias- 
tic .about that scenario. 
“That’s the only way to beat 
it now,” he says. By then Nix- 
on is in agreement, but he 
does not want to give Mitch- Re 
ell the word himself. “Mitchell—this is 
going to break him up,” he says. “You 
know it’s a pain for me to do it." He del- 
egates the job to Ehrlichman and, re- 
ferring to himself in the third person, 
gives him these instructions: "You could 
say to Mitchell... that he just can t bring 
himself to talk to you about it. Just can’t 
E T soon becomes clear that Mitchell 
is not about to shoulder the blame and 
is, in fact, as adept at shifting it as are 
his quondam colleagues. 


E; Well, let me tell you what Mitch- 
ell said. It was another gigging of the 
White House. He said, You know, se 
[Deputy Director of Nixon’s Be-cisction 
Campaign Jeb] Magruder said that Ha 

Geman had 
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Henry had a solution in mind. 


ccsaker Bias Sollen Rar © Sven other oon might 


eGRIEQUre at the White H 
ouse and— 
5 Had he said that? = 
: Well that is what he said 
Mitchell's theory— EDS. 
P: Whatever his theory is, let me 
say, one footnote—is that throwing off 
on the White House won't help him one 
damn bit. 


. Before the week is out, Kleindienst 
is advising the President that Mitchell 
is certain to be indicted. The “big fish” 
has been hooked, and Nixon, Ehrlich- 
man and Haldeman mistakenly assume 
that the Watergate probers will be sat- 
isfied and will quit casting for even 
bigger ones. 
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V: THE TOUCHIEST TAPES 


The two tapes that may figure most 
heavily in any effort to impeach the 
President are those of March 21 and 27, 
1973. TIME has learned that it was the 
March 21 tape of an Oval Office meet- 
ing of Nixon, Dean and Haldeman that 
prompted the Watergate grand jury to 
recommend the President's indictment 
for conspiracy. Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski dissuaded the jurors, arguing 
that it was questionable whether an in- 
cumbent President can in fact be indict- 
ed, that the recourse against a President 
is impeachment. Jaworski also warned 
that if the Supreme Court were to rule 
that the grand jury had exceeded its au- 
thority in going after the President, in- 
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be jeopardized. The 23 jurors were par- 
ticularly impressed by the President's 
apparent failure to rule out the payment 
of hush money to the Watergate bur- 
glars. At one point Nixon told Dean, 
“Get it," and investigators later con- 
firmed that $75,000 was delivered that 
very night to the lawyer for E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., one of those convicted of stag- 
ing the break-in. Also, the jurors were 
convinced that the Presidents state- 
ment, "It would be wrong, that's for 
sure," did not refer to the payment of 
bribes. In context, the statement appears 
to refer to the granting of clemency 
—and to have been made out of polit- 
ical, not moral, considerations. i 
Moreover, tape experts hope to de- 
termine whether portions of the March 
13 tape of a meeting between Nixon and 
Dean were cut out and spliced into the 
March 21 tape. The investigators are 
aware that what Dean said was dis- 


cussed on March 13 actually came up 
on the March 21 tape; Dean later con- 
ceded that he had probably got the two 
conversations mixed up. A few—but not 
all—of the Watergate investigators won- 
der whether the tapes were doctored in 
order to establish a later date for the 
President's learning of the Watergate 
cover-up. One reason for their suspicion: 
all through the Watergate hearings, it 
was believed that the final payment of 
hush money was made on March 20; 
had the President not learned of the cov- 
er-up until March 21, he could not pos- 
sibly have approved the final payment. 
Not until recently was it established that 
the last installment was actually paid 
on March 21. 
The March 27 transcript raises ques- 


tions about Haldeman's role in the cam- 


paign intelligence setup run by Hunt and 


G. Gordon Liddy. Haldeman tells thé 


is 


President on that date that ene of 
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NIXON & THEN CHIEF DOMESTIC AFFAIRS ADVISER EHRLICHMAN IN OVAL OFFICE 
A big fish was hooked, but the probers were after even bigger ones 


ublic 


aides “believes ... that the whole Liddy 
plan, the whole super-security opera- 
tion, super-intelligence operation was 
put together by the White House, by 
Haldeman, Dean and others. Liddy, 
Dean cooked the whole thing up at Hal- 
deman's instructions ... Now there is 
some semblance of, some validity to the 
point, that I did talk, not with Dean but 
with Mitchell, about the need for intel- 
ligence activity.” Haldeman concedes 
that the plan was put into action only 
after Haldeman Aide Gordon Strachan 
relayed word to Mitchell that “the Pres- 
ident wants it done and there is to be 
no more arguing about it.” Mitchell’s re- 
sponse was, “O.K., if they say to do it, 
go ahead.” 


VI: KEEPING HENRY CURRENT 


The name Henry Kissinger surfaced 
only rarely and obliquely during the en- 


tire Watergate affair. Yet Kissinger did 
not operate in isolation from the rest of 
ine White House. On April 16, 1973 

there is this exchange betw 
ident and Haldeman: tenis 


P: Have you filled Henry in, Bob? 
Beyer odor | 
: You haven't? He's go 
problems in Laos. | UPS NEN 
She he seems to know of it, 4 
: Well, Garment [the i 
House Special Consultant Mone 
ment] took it upon himself to go meet 
with Henry and Al Haig [then Kissin- 
ger s assistant, later Haldeman's Succes 
sor as White House chief of staff] to dis: 
cuss his [Garment's] concern about th 
whole situation, apparently. 3 
P: What the hell did he do that for? 
H: On the basis that he thought 
there was a real danger and threat to 
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Aware that the 
was becoming a threat tc Bile 
cy itself as well as to yi 
sought the support of H Xon 
ger in his attempt to a à 
ident that Haldeman SUade f 1 
would have to leave the Delia Wa 
to save the President It minis j 
whether Kissinger suppor Wy 
posal. His global Perspect the 
concern that a weaken Live any] 
would lead to internationa. Te 
however, led him to agree wi dif 
on another matter: Th GE 


H: | think Len's view 
need is a bold, new, y 
some kind of a drama 
feels that, but Henry 
should go on television, 

P: I know, 9 o'clock. 

H: Which is his solution iy 
problem. mt 

P: Do you believe | should o 
o'clock news? | 

H: On this, no. 

P: | don't think so either, piwo] 

H: | said, we are all steeped igion i 
but look at the newspaper. Whereij: 
tergate today? 

P: Well in the country it is ni 
big. 


VII: ALL THE KING'S Hon: 


is that why onl) 
OU know, afl prir 
tic move, i; (up 
feels thot eseat 


^m 
tn t 


that Richard Nixon displayed a poy 
etary attitude toward the many 


fit. Items: 


> Ina discussion with Dean, 
tember 15, 1972, about Demy 
Nominee George McGovernsp 
tial campaign finances, this (^ 
took place: 1 


P: | don't think he is getting y. 
of a lot of small money .-: 
had the P.O. [Post Officel checi 
D: That is John's [Ehrli 
area. | don't know. i 
P: Well, let's have it checked: 


> Talking on the same 4 
Dean about “all those who E: 
us in,” Nixon said: “They are ^i i 
it and they are going to eet Tí] 
not used the power in this fist ape 
as you know ... We have Io. af 
Bureau [FBI] and we have BET Lu 
Justice Department but thin®? pi 
ing to change now." 


ji 

>» In a March 13, 1973 W 
Dean, the topic turned 2847 arif 
irregularities in McGover?? ^ 
finances. 


P: Do you need any n 

D: There is no nee 
anything from IRS an We hal 
ple of sources over ther? nd 
to... We can get right in ^ 
we need, 


«ice High Price 

à plitle „nal wisdom has preached 
will have a stunning im- 
‘ons converting incumben- 
ection S toa liability and mak- 
mass rof the ethical amateur 
^. The analysis 1S logical 
ü "uitis often is not. Prima- 
but P eek provided such 
one thing seemed 
À em e electorate is still writing the 
«the Ohio Democratic Sen- 
did the predicted pattern 
e was nomination for 
Republican William 
n he became U.S. Attorney 


be 
eral. M 


on fp Metzen 
^ RENE intment, was challenged by 


. 52, the retired astronaut 
"Li Marine colonel who is now a fran- 
ise part 
pivolast competed for a Senate nom- 
jpeg ination in 1970, Metzenbaum, with eight 
herus experience as a state legislator 
jan efficient, well-financed cam- 
him beat Glenn. Metzenbaum then 
Kiin the general election to Robert 
ili but this year the Democratic nom- 
orsi is more valuable. The winner of 

k Republican primary, Cleveland 
payor Ralph Perk, is a far weaker can- 


t is ndi 


„i Weng Chisel. At the outset, it 

med that Metzenbaum would repeat 
#1910 performance. There were few 
fy differences between the two Dem- 


kervative than Metzenbaum. The 
major contrast was between Metz- 
lm, the experienced politician, and 
oe had never before been elect- 
3 3 ne But Glenn steadily chipped 
PY With one Strong chisel—his Boy 

d The' result was a decisive 
aum Glenn, a plurality of 
í 9: more than 1,000,000 votes 


Billi 1 

Bist ea à» someone your 
TM TON up to,” Glenn from 
Vand ey Aeon for hon- 
ge ges though he vowed 
Gere A BL campaign I know 
d end js ignored the issues 
Rodger af Ow—at Metzenbaum 
details T both candidates re- 
Ie €ir recent tax returns. 
D *don the facts that Metz- 
i l legitim Ose net worth is $3.6 mil- 
p69 bead Paid no federal taxes 
js e of high interest pay- 
es i Various investments 
6 à tax-court dispute 
ia duction of $118,000 for 
ba! a sense i Asked Glenn: “How 
! Beis A for his s responsibility can a 
re T Maxes TY when he did- 

e te s 
On w Rate Weary voters, such a 
s to evoke unhappy 
S ax issue cut deeply 
Support, eyen among 


fas although Glenn is basically more: 


BR juo Boy Wrja served Eresncielion chenpeL.end eGan 


in 1970. "Our people at the 

puking Over that tax Bue C ED 
Arch Little, executive secretary of the 
Dayton-Miami Valley AFL-CIO Council 
Washington Pollster Peter Hart. who 
took surveys for Glenn, found that 43% 


of those polled thought Glenn was the - : 


more honest of the two candidates, while 
only 11% thought Metzenbaum was. "In 
essence, that was the ball game," said 
Hart. Metzenbaum, who will almost cer- 
tainly support Glenn in the upcoming 
race, is disillusioned about the low tone 
of the campaign and sees his defeat as 
a dreary portent: “We're going to lose 
some good politicians because af Wa- 
tergate. The price of being in politics 
today is just too damn high.” 

Elsewhere, however, Watergate 
seemed to have no special effect, though 
it may have contributed to the poor turn- 
outs in Indiana and Texas. Local issues 
and personalities rather than national 
trends determined the outcomes. As usu- 
al, nearly all incumbent Congressmen 
seeking renomination were successful. 
Other noteworthy primary results: 

> In Alabama, Governor George 
Wallace, 54, easily defeated four rivals, 
including his wife Cornelia’s uncle, for- 
mer Governor James E. (*Kissin' Jim") 
Folsom, 65, to win the Democratic nom- 
ination for an unprecedented third four- 
year term. The paralysis that has con- 
fined Wallace to a wheelchair since the 
attempt on his life two years ago was ap- 
parently no political handicap: he got 
more than 65% of the vote, the biggest 
sweep in an Alabama primary since 
1920. He carried 66 of the state's 67 
counties and received surprisingly 
strong support from blacks, whom he se- 
riously courted for the first time in his 
political career. He is still coy about his 
plans for 1976, but it is clear that Wal- 
lace intends once again to use the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Montgomery as a 
base for his quadrennial foray into pres- 
idential politics. $ 

> In Texas, Governor Dolph Bris- 
coe’s landslide victory in the Democratic 
gubernatorial primary probably assures 
him of a second term and may have end- 
ed the political career of his rival, Fran- 
ces T. (“Sissy”) Farenthold. A multimil- 
lionaire rancher and banker, Briscoe, 52, 
ran on a bland, conservative record and 
a boast of having avoided new state tax- 
es last year. He surprised even himself 
by rolling up 68% of the unusually light 
vote (less than one-fourth of those eli- 
gible) and swamping Farenthold, 47, a 
reform-minded liberal who is the na- 
tional chairwoman of the Women’s Po- 
litical Caucus. Farenthold was a Ie 

titor in the primary two years ago, 

ERN time she was hampered by lack 
of funds, and her campaign never caught 
fire. She is currently still running for of- 
fice—alumna trustee of Vassar College 
— but has not decided on her future po- 
iti in Texas. 
cat p Carolina, where voter 


also r (35%), Attorney 
turnout was poo as ca walt 


GLENN KISSED BY HIS WIFE 
Hitting hard and low. 


50.49% of the Democratic Senate pri- 
mary vote, enough to avoid a runoff in 
his bid for the seat of Senator Sam Er- 
vin, who is retiring. A 24-year veteran 
of state and local Democratic politics, 
Morgan calls himself a "people's advo- 
cate”; he created a consumer-protection 
bureau within the attorney general's of- 
fice. He will face Republican State Rep- 
resentative William E. Stevens, 52, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Broyhill 
Furniture Industries, in November. Ste- 
vens won 65% of the vote in the G.O.P. 
primary and has the backing of Repub- 
lican Governor James E. Holshouser Jr., 
but Morgan is expected to win. 


AP 


WALLACE KISSED BY HIS DAUGHTER 
Seriously courting blacks. 
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A poignant family memory was 
evoked last week at Washington’s Ken- 
nedy Center. Ethel Kennedy, her 20- 
year-old son Bobby Jr., Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy, his-wife Joan and sisters Eunice 
Shriver, Pat Lawford and Jean Smith, 
joined some 325 journalists and friends 
at the sixth annual presentation of the 
Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Journal- 
ism Awards, which honored reporting 
on minority-group problems. Then Eth- 
el thanked CBS's Roger Mudd for his stint 
as awards chairman. “I would like to 
add one personal note,” she began, only 
to come near tears as she recalled the 
tragedy in a kitchen passageway of Los 
Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel on a night 
in June, 1968. “It was because of Rog- 
er, who led me through the crowd, that 
Bobby and I got to say goodbye to each 
other.". , 
u 

Recovering from surgery, Author 
Henry Miller, 82, likes to receive visitors 
— particularly fellow writers—at his 
home'in Pacific Palisades, Calif., where 


DURRELL & MILLER CHAT IN BED 


nanais O 


NANCY KISSINGER PAYS A DIPLOMATIC CALL ON MRS. ZAID RIFAI 
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“tives in quiet, bourgeois comfort. Re- 
az IGN ence Durrell, 62, author of 
The Alexandria Quartet, dropped in and 
lounged on Millers bed, reminiscing. 
Miller, whose Tropic of Cancer and 
Tropic of Capricorn shocked a genera- 
tion some 40 years ago, said that while 
he had advanced ideas about sex, he 
does not approve of the even more rad-. 
ical notions of women’s liberation. De- 
nying that he is a misogynist, he said, 
“J really love women.” In the next 
breath he said of sex equality, "Pm 
against it." Then he got onto a subject 
that cheered him up: Oriental women. 
"They're tender, loving, beautiful, gra- 
cious and thoroughly feminine." 

a 


To US. Immigration officials at 
Highgate Springs, Vt., it was another 
case of radical cheek. Sarah Cousins, 24, 
daughter of Saturday Review/ World 
Editor Norman Cousins, was accused of 
smuggling a fugitive across the U.S.- 
Canadian border. Under a coat in the 
back of her car was Israeli Rabbi Ahar- 
on Ron, 47, convicted in the U.S. for 
conspiring to sell $800,000 in stolen se- 
curities. Ron jumped bail to visit his 
family in Israel while his case was pend- 
ing appeal. Sarah and he met 18 months 
ago when she was a dropout. “He has 
been a constructive force in her life,” 
said Cousins, relating how Ron persuad- 
ed Sarah to go back to Columbia. Last 
week, however, as Ron began a ten-year 
sentence, Sarah found herself charged 
with bringing an illegal alien into the 
country, a crime that carries a maxi- 
mum sentence of $2,000 and five years 
in jail. Cousins says: “She was taking 
Ron back to justice. I’m’ backing her 
100%.” * 

a 

On Stage 5 at Hollywood’s Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios, the children’s show 
Sigmund was being shot. Then an elec- 
trical fire started, and flames soon sur- 
rounded set, actors and crew. In next to 
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STEVE FIRE-FIGHTING 
On-the-job training. 


no time, Fireman Steve McQueen 

to the rescue. Rehearsing for h : 
fire chief in The Towering Inf Vl 
Queen had been training on anotzf em 
with Peter Lucarelli, battalion | 
the Los Angeles fire departmen 
Lucarelli sped off to the real first 
tagged along, followed by Wife Al Ww 
Graw. Donning helmet and oh, 
joined firefighters and helped 
hoses into line. “It’s on-th 

ing,” said a proud but anxious 
a safe distance. As for Steve. h 
something of a distraction. Ont 
choked and begrimed L.A.F.D. 
did a double take when he sav K m 
recruit. “My wife will new "py. 

this,” he said. fi 


lua] 


o 
round the Middle East, Nan á w 
Kissinger went sightseeing "igi, 
men’s wives, including T pris 
whose husband is Jordan d ove! ba. 
ister. King Hussein prevaile "03 v 
cy's fear of helicopters 20^ ndie 


vet 


had 


temple of Ramses LI, she 1 
peatedly because of the ^ p 
one point in the hectic Ps" ati 
fered to accompany MER. do P 
an Arab market. Nea x 
Henry with conjugal "a. 
can't afford her.” 


Flap 


ize is U.S. journalism’s 
ied honor. and the trustees of 
y are ever conscious 
are awarding along 
as. Lately they have shown 
the. ‘shness about lauding repor- 
TRIN depended heavily on il- 
pil feats ire. Two years ago, they 
al Beaman Pulitzer advisory 
jed US. forwards final selections 
yd, whIC roval: “Had the selections 
pose APP e trustees alone.,certain 
a those Seats would not have been 
pie E rong the winners that year: 
A E York Times for publication of 
(Pentagon papers and Jack Anderson 
| printing secret memorandums on 
fansiation discussions of the India- 
"E. ar. 
aa was similar disquiet among 
instees over the awarding of the 
hh annual Pulitzer Prizes announced 
week. The advisory board had rec- 
mended a prize in national reporting 
Aihe Providence Journal-Bulletin s 
Bia White, 31, who broke details of 
ident Nixon's minuscule income tax 
bimenis in 1970 and 1971. Although 
lioop was the first in a series of rev- 
„Wins about questionable presidential 
deductions, White's access to con- 
nem Melia! returns was a stark violation 
Internal Revenue Service regulations; 
lic has refused to say how or where 
‘cured the Nixon returns. 
Xerox Journalism. The trustees 
ie eatually went along with the award, 
. mt without some soul-searching. 
umbia President William J. McGill 
pes that “a very substantial num- 
Wee feel very strongly about 
s of approving a prize which 
n ile that the university is ap- 
ted at e acts." Some trustees also 
Imay have fae White for a story 
The ae len in his lap. Said Mc- 
T ng Is not that the report- 
i ere but that the award is 
ay, Only because of the misde- 
Ox ond that seems to us to b 
aflagt fee, Purnalism * White’ : 
"of SE ded him i ite’s colleagues 
Tu Ped out th om that innuendo. They 
Je! se Mer NE lat though he spent last 
Sin Newt the closing of Navy 
m TE Visited Eend among other 
: an Diego and Wash- 
€ hecultivated a num- 
s Sources, “There were 
New the tax story was 
Journal-Bulletin RESPON 
ralon € knew he was work- 
a 8 period." 


esti ge they 


Ve for national re- 
ashington Star-News 
nanci Polk. 36, whose se- 
broke 5/08 of Nixon's 1972 
cq), the story of Financier 
ret $200,000 contri- 
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bution. A massive series by Long Is- 
lands Newsday, tracing heroin from 
Turkish poppy fields to New York 
streets, won a gold medal for merito- 
rious public service. New York Daily 
News Reporter William Sherman, 27, 
was awarded a Pulitzer in special local 
reporting for a 14-part series on doc- 
tors’ abuses of the Medicaid program. 

Strange Decision. Some partici- 
pants in this year's Pulitzer decisions 
suggested that the cumbersome mecha- 
nism for selecting winners could also 
stand some investigatory reporting. In 
each category. individual juries 
make recommendations to the ad- 
visory board, which consists large- 
ly of publishers and editors. They 
are free to veto the recommenda- 
tions or insert other choices; the 
university's trustees can then 
override the advisory board's se- 
lections but cannot make substitu- 
tions. This Tinkers-to-Evers-to- 
Chance arrangement can yield 
some strange decisions. The jurors 
in this years fiction, category 
—Amherst Professor Benjamin 
DeMott and Critics Elizabeth 
Hardwick and Alfred Kazin 
—recommended Thomas Pyn- 
chon’s Gravity's Rainbow (recent 
co-winner of the National Book 
Award). Said their report: “No 
work of fiction published in 1973 
begins to compare in scale, 
originality and sustained intellec- 
tual interest with Mr. Pynchon's 
book." 

Some newsmen on the board 
disagreed. “It was confusing and 
confused, written in incompre- 
hensible language," said one. As 
a result, the board recommended 
that no fiction prize be given, a de- 
cision that DeMott learned about 
when he read his morning paper 
on the day after the awards were 
announced. “I must admit I did 
not fill up with a sense of purpose- 
ful work as a juror," DeMott says. 
“Why did we read those books? Leav- 
ing in their wake angry jurors, confused 
advisers and troubled trustees, the Pul- 
itzers again managed to annoy almost 
everyone—except the winners. 


Powers Play 


"The gesture harked back to 19th 
century wrecking of machines by Ludd- 
ites. In the composing room of the New 
York Daily News one morning last week, 
Bertram A. Powers. president of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, seized a thin 
magnesium plate and ceremoniously 
crumpled it. The plate was the first 


I 


to bear the imprint of type set on Dai- . 


automated equipment— photo- 


ly News d e 
mposing machines that translate ag 

Sane perforated tape peed d Hé 
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of newspaper pages. For his symbolic 
and melodramatic act, Powers was ar- 
rested and then quickly released on his 
own recognizance. The stage was set for 
a final showdown between his printers 
and the three major New York City dai- 
lies over the issue of automation. 

Ever since the typographers’ con- 
tract with the papers expired in March 
1973, both sides have been haggling over 
the introduction of automated typeset- 
Ung technology, which is now widely 
used by papers across the country. Pow- 
ers has insisted on higher wage increas- 
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UNION LEADER POWERS & PICKETS 
Testing the capabilities. 


es than those won by eight other unions, ~ 
ironclad job security, and greater union 
jurisdiction over the new equipment 
than the publishers are offering. To add 
bite to these demands, Powers aimed a 
"coordinated action" at the Daily News 
in mid-April. Printers were ordered to 
work at different speeds: "normal, slow 
and very slow." This tactic played hav- 
oc with News deadlines, prevented the 
publishing of more than 700 ad pages 
in 19 days, and cost the paper some $2 
million in lost revenue. News officials re- 
sponded with an ultimatum: either the 
printers tighten up by May 6ortheslack - 
would be handled by automation, Wher 
the publishers made good on their 
threat, Powers acted. 

— « Claiming that his arrest signaled a 


“hiBeKout by the News, he threw pickets 


the papers headquarters. The | 


x 


em d 
gt. Pu. — 


Picture isworth 


His eyes and ears are turned off and tuned out. 
hile someone is trying to show him a TV commercial. - 
hen he's looking at a magazine, holding it, turning pages, 


to, he is participating. 


stopping when and where he wants 
Print advertising doesn't simply happen to you. 
int happens w/th you. Think print. 
Brought to you by the 
MAGAZIN EcPU Bd SHER Maul eK Ty (mop Aare N 


i ing room 

" at its composing I 
“plied h rinters willing to wor k 
; nioan The International Ty- 
Weal spe cided with the paper; 

om. Union S! : 
pane? decree a lockout and ruled 
ased 10, local was engaged in an 
PONE 4 trike.” As a result, mem- 
-ons crossed the typog- 
and the News con- 

the newsstands. 

om the other unions and 
folate down the News, Powers 
j ‘ie power that he was when 
prdly bred a 114-day strike against 
City dailies in 1962-63. There 
p apers then, and now there 
jr uà shrinkage that has led union 
rd members to think twice be- 
pie ardizing already scarce jobs. 
powers is betting that the News’ au- 
l ipment is not yet up to the 


uld 
P editions of the News have been 


i about two-thirds the nor- 
uae paper. Powers thinks the 
ach will come when the News at- 
mp\s to print huge Sunday editions, or- 
marily 300-700 pages. “We re testing 
tcapabilities of the equipment,” he 
By Or maybe they are." 


iretching the Rates 


Bya71-to-11 margin, the Senate last 
ek passed a bill that may bring some 
ifto hard-pressed publishing com- 
ities that use second-class mail to de- 
K:newspapers and magazines. Au- 
wd by Wyoming's Gale McGee, 
aman of the Senate Post Office Com- 
lee, and co-sponsored by 22 other 
lors including Massachusetts’ Ed- 
M. Kennedy and Arizona’s Barry 
“Water, the measure would give 
Pers and magazines an extra 
RE x absorb soaring second- 
a ME. Feb. 25). Under the 
E. al Service Schedule of 
"m pas, periodicals collective- 
Eus to pay at least 218% more 
iy * mails in 1976 than they did 
re L (Under increases already in 
they are Paying 80% more.) The 
nd by the Senate would extend 
l y dule to 1979 ould exten 
W. Ong Oppositio; 
So a e imp 
he 9 called the lepis] Ad 
"US [e Ee DE 
E : ‘ostmaster 
I onposed d: RE who has 
Sal incr €mpts to mod- 
E S quietly supported 
li 0 lobby fore associates to 
in S passage. Ob- 
| ms ns Klassen’s change of 
[ US burden his recognition of 
I" Mails, On publications that 


e 
Ous e 
a to Post Office Committee 


lx, "ule 
Hed by po Vote soon on a bill in- 


SY. 
TM *Presentative James Han- 


e 
ae l to the Senate mea- 
De En ©peful that the House 

will approve in time 


Xt rate hikes on July 6. 
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Cutthroat Pre-Meds 


. Always fierce, competition to get 
into U.S. medical schools this year 
has reached unparalleled heights—and 
depths. The. number of would-be phy- 
sicians has increased enormously over 
the past decade, but medical school ex- 
pansion has not kept pace. Some 41,000 
applicants are fighting fora scant 14,400 
places. At many universities, pre-med 
students are engaged in a sort of aca- 
demic guerrilla war to assure not only 
higher grades for themselves but also 
lower grades for their competing class- 
mates. The result is an unhealthy at- 
mosphere that could hurt the quality of 
American medicine. 

In the grind for high grades, many 


and absolutely won't show it to anyone 
else." moans another Duke student. 

. In some cases, the competition turns 
Into sabotage. Students take important 
books out of the school library and keep 
them so long that no one else can use 
them; a few have gone so far as to tear 
out crucial pages. making the books use- 
less to other students. Pre-meds are also 
not above doctoring each other's labo- 
ratory work, adding extra ingredients to 
a classmate’s chemistry experiments, or 
coughing in somebody else’s culture 
dishes—thus starting unwanted bacteria 
colonies that ruin experiments. Caryn 
Lum, 20, a Stanford University senior 
who was recently accepted by two med- 
ical schools, tells of a friend who placed 
his samples from a qualitative analysis 


STUDENTS SEPARATED TO PREVENT CHEATING DURING U.C.L.A. CHEMISTRY EXAM 
Guerrilla warfare for high grades and places in medical school. 


E 


pre-med students give up extracurricu- 
lar activities and a normal social life in 
favor of almost unbroken stretches of 
studying. “People have become so ob- 
sessed with what grade they are getting 
that what they are learning becomes sec- 
ondary,” says James Young, 20, a Duke 
University junior. “I know a lot of peo- 
ple who started out pre-med and would 
have made excellent doctors. but who 
dropped out because of the competition 
and the grades." Those whostay on keep 
closemouthed about what they have 
learned. Shared studying among pre- 
meds is rare; a student who „asks an- 
other for help may get an unhelpful “I 
don't know"—or worse, à deliberately 
i ing answer. 
E ES Says Carol Asada, 
22,a pre-med junior at U.C.L.A, and pres- 
ident of Medicus, a pre-med student or- 
ganization: “There's a lot of hostility and 
jealousy among students who are getting 
top scores.” Complains another pre- 
med: "They're afraid if they tell you 
something you may get a better score 
than theirs." Few 


ssures. "One pe I 
such gressu s in a course 


friendships survive .. 
rson might have “© throat medical students could well make 


laboratory in an oven to incubate over- 
night; when he went to check them in 
the morning, they were gone—presum- 
ably stolen by a rival. Other students re- 
sort to "dry-labbing": faking the results 
of experiments on paper. Despite the 
possibility of stiff penalties for those who 
get caught, cheating in examinations has 
become widespread. 

Columbia Universitys College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. for one, has 
taken steps to curb the competition by 
placing less importance on an appli- 
cant’s test scores and searching for stu- 
dents with broad academic backgrounds 
and a record of participauon in extra- 
curricular activities. But many admis- 
sions officers still look mainly at grades 
and test scores, and automatically re- 
ject applicants if their marks are below 
a certain average, thus encouraging des- 
perate competition. iE e 

"This atmosphere of opportunistic 
expediency does not augur well for the 
medical profession." says Frederick 
Hofmann, head of admissions at Colum- 
bia's medical school, He is right. Cut- 


cutthroat physicians. 
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X-Rated Expletives 


“It makes you realize that whoever 
is President is going to be a man that all 
the children of America will either look 
up to or will look down to. And I can 
only say that I'm very proud that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower restored dignity and de- 
cency and, frankly, good language to the 
conduct of the presidency of the United 
States. And I only hope that should I win 
this election, that I could [see] to it that 
whenever any mother or father talks to 
his child, he can look at the man in the 
White House and say: ‘Well, there is a 
man who maintains the kind of standards 
personally that I would want my child to 
follow.’ ” 


Thus during a televised cam- 
paign debate with John F. Ken- 
nedy on Oct. 13, 1960, Richard 
M. Nixon sanctimoniously criti- 
cized the salty language of Harry 
S. Truman. Now the transcripts 
of Nixon’s Watergate tapes pub- 
licly reveal what many White 
House insiders already knew 
—that Nixon uses plenty of X- 
rated expletives. Those who have 
heard him speak in private say 
that the swearwords he commonly 
uses are both blasphemous and 
obscene; they include four-letter 
expletives that are salacious and 
scatological. 

Moreover, the transcripts sug- 
gest that he uses them with a 
greater frequency than any Pres- 
ident in recent memory—a great 
deal more than Kennedy and Ei- 
senhower, both of whom could 
muster choice words on occasion, 
and even more than Truman and 
Johnson, whose racy vocabularies 
were legendary. Truman’s lan- 
guage, though earthy, hada funny, 
folksy flair that Nixon’s lacks. As 
for Lyndon Johnson, his command of in- 
vective was a constant source of purple 
surprise. But unlike Nixon, he did not 
mechanically spew out obscenities; he 
used them pointedly to cap his stories, 
L.B.J. could make people chuckle with 
his inventive cussing and barnyard 
phrases, and those who were not afraid 

. of him rather admired what Newsman 
Peter Lisagor once called his "rich, al- 
most lyrical, Pedernales patois.” 

To the extent that Nixon is at all 
like L.B.J., he swears, as Johnson did, 
at least partly in order to show contempt 
for others, according to Dr. Michael 


yple were contemptuous of them, so 


in turn were contemptuous of those 
ved to be their en: n 
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ike General Patton and the 
ES Jona Wayne plays and with 
his love for sports. Notes Harvard So- 
ciologist David Riesman: ^He always 
wanted to be in the locker room, but 
never belonged there; he's like the cox- 
swain on the crew.” Many psychologists 
observe a deep-seated insecurity in Nix- 
on and feel that he swears simply to be 
one of the boys: 

Vile Words. Within hours of the 
release of the transcripts, “expletive de- 
leted” had become part of the vernac- 
ular. It was used humorously, for most 
people seemed to worry less about the 
expletives that were deleted than about 
the remaining portions of the tran- 
scripts. Yet many were shocked and of- 


FRANK WILLIAMS—DETROIT FREE PRESS 


“He may grow up to be President!" 


fended by the President’s langua j 
John J. Hurt, editor of the eae 
ly, Baptist Standard: “It is clear that 
the words edited out were vile: one 
can’t imagine that a man with decen- 
Cy would use such language, even Spar- 
ingly, much less have it flow—and flow 
in the Oval Office,” 
Blue language, of course. 

been Spoken in the theater and ae dead 
and continues to be heard, despite the 
Supreme Court rulings last year tight- 
ening the guidelines on obscenity 
Broadway plays like My. Fat Friend 
and Bad Habits are sprinkled with ob- 
Scenities, as are popular films such as 
Mean Streets and Serpico—and espe- 
cially The Last Detail, the Story of Ba 
US. Navy enlisted men escorting a third 
to jail. Growing numbers of men—and 
women—are using profanity liberally 
Vomen certain! than they 
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Rodis Ioannis, his wife, two children, and his brother at their tarm near Athens. 
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J tio și they run in our family! afford that kind of nonsense. "How come you're never late these 
E have Datsun cars. I'd have been better off staying with — days: they ask me at the market. 
À “ae trucks. the horse and cart. Ask my Datsun. That's how come,’ | 
Nn] Y Started something “I need a truck I can rely on— say I. 
* doth ought my Datsun Pickup one that starts when I do. “Back in ‘65, seems I really started | 
th With it, so I passed Greek mornings, they can be cold. something when I first turned ' 
Me ound. Enough troubles Up at 5 a.m. Load the truck with the key in my dear old Dat. | 
ea hare i ies rf Today nearly 140 of my neighbours | 
jo dup} i Y Previous vehicle. cabbages and collies and off od ay e rh 10 c 1 y i sl | 
arf € year. No farmer can we go to Athens. are doing the same in theirs: 


A car for all reasons 


DATSUN 


Product of NISSAN 
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The green, green 
grass of home 
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Our girls. In their tropical island home 
of Singapore. Where the grass retains its lush 
green twelve months of the year, and the 


you as only they know how. A geatway of 
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ices plotted their course in the 
Ine Tun Eh the sun and a Rolex. 
They found both completely reliable. 


Majabat al Koubra, east- 
central Mauritania, is also 
called the Empty Quarter. 
Itis an area of roughly 800 
by 480 kilometres, in 
which no one lives and 
very few travel. 

Tom Sheppard took a 
Joint Services Expedition 
into it for five weeks in 
1973. His plan was to rec- 
onnoitre so that a future 
expedition might cross the 
Sahara completely from 
west to east. No one has 
ever done this before, through the 
Empty Quarter. 

The only map of the area is 
based on aerial photography but 
one dune looks much like another 
so it was no use for position fixing. 
Their theodolite was found to be 
broken on arrival in Mauritania, 
so Sheppard used a sun compass 
and his Rolex to plot the course 
for 800km. Constantly zig-zagging 
through the dunes in a wilderness 
of sand, changing course between 
60 and 120 times a day, the Sun 
Compass, critically dependent on 
time for accuracy, had to be ad- 
justed every 15 minutes. The 
navigator kept a written log to re- 
cord the time and mileage of each 
new heading. Too often, in desert 
dunes, vehicles find themselves 


unable to go back the way they 
came, or even to find the tracks 
they made moments before. Then 
the log is the only way to get back 
safely. The Rolex Tom Sheppard 
used was a GM T-Master. He has 
worn it on all his five major desert 
expeditions since 1967. Like all 
Rolex Oysters it can withstand 
more hardship than anyone could 
anticipate. 

The case of every Oyster is 
carved from a solid block of gold, 
platinum or stainless surgical steel 
in a series of 162 separate opera- 
tions. Into the virtually indestruct- 
ible case our craftsmen fit the rotor 
self-winding Perpetual movement 
that has won nearly half of the 


Pictured: The Rolex GMT. Master. Available in 18ct. gold, stainless stee 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 
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chronometer cert 
ever awarded. 
is one of the Date 
Rolex inventions 
screws down ont 
rather like a sub 
hatch. With the 
seal it provides 
protection 
and dirt. p 

Two weeks of sand. D: 
storms in the Sahara v. fine 
a better test of the ingy, 
tion than any the Rol; ls 
laboratories could dej fa 

The dunes in the Empty Qua, 
are some of the worst in the wy 
but the expedition did whatitsi 
out to do. New information wasil 
lected which will be essential fy 
the team who return to maketh 
first great west to east crossing. 

Though not volunteering for 
the job, the Rolex craftsmen at 
pleased to know that their own 
meticulous attention to detail w 
appreciated by the membersd 
the expedition. 
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E Monsieur Lange (1936), The 
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|o lusio (1937) and The Rules of 
ls i À 39) are classics whose rich- 
hicrby tlety of style are undimmed 
iy amiliarity or academic accept- 
French REM Theatre, created for 
Ai Iimore tno" in. 1969, was his first 
ilte go 41,20 ten years. Renoir, who 
Bote... 55 September, has not made 
Ming) 
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dignity that leaves no room for pathos. 

The second vignette, The Electric 
Waxer, is described by Renoir as "an 
opera. At least, there are Songs, chorus- 
es commenting on the. action"— büt 
there has never been an opera quite like 
this. A sort of jaunty and funny moral- 
ity play about a housewife obsessed with 
the glories of her floor waxer, it com- 
bines the unwieldy stylizations of. grand 
opera with the genteel hysterics of tele- 
vision commercials. The last story, The 
King of Yvetot, about a man of advanc- 
ing years who is cuckolded by his young 
wife, has the level worldliness and sen- 
suality of a late Renoir film like Picnic 
on the Grass (1959). 

Each episode is rendered in a dis- 
tinct style. The first is a sort of sound- 
stage fairy tale, deliberately embellished 
with unreal sets and effects (like an er- 
ratic snowfall). The second is done as ec- 
centric, even surreal comedy, the third 
as a bucolic elegy, full of rich fields and 
dappled light. The vignettes, however, 
share a common theme. Renoir calls it 
“a tribute to a virtue which unfortunate- 
ly has tended to disappear these days: 
tolerance.” a Jay Cocks 


Fried Chicken Romance 


CLAUDINE 
Directed by JOHN BERRY 
Screenplay by TINA and LESTER PINE 


Claudine (Diahann Carroll) is a 
maid. Roop (James Earl Jones) is a gar- 
bage man. She is a blend of obnoxious 
stereotypes. The first is the libidinous 
black woman who cannot stop having 
children despite her poverty. The sec- 
ond is the stern, loving matriarch urg- 
ing the middle-class success ethic on her 
brood. Roop is merely single-line ste- 
reotype, the stud who has fled his ob- 
ligations to one family and is now doing 
his best to love and leave Claudine. 

Promoted as, of all things, a com- 
edy, and as an alternative to the sex- 
and-violence black exploitation films, 
Claudine is one of the year’s most dis- 
maying products. It is directed with stag- 
gering vulgarity, and it is embarrassing- 
ly misacted by its stars. Both are careful 
to convey the notion that this is a slum- 
ming expedition by a woman best 
known for playing the upwardly mobile 
Julia on TV, and by an actor whose 
bombastic style seems calculated less to 
make his portrayal ofa sanitation work- 
er believable than to remind us that he 
has done quite a bit of Shakespeare. 

The supporting players, most of 
them Claudine’s kids, are slightly less 
self-conscious, but they too are types of 
the most banal sort: the eldest boy flirt- 
ing with the black revolutionary move- 
ment, the eld 
pregnant al age 15. 
what can you expec 
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t of a movie about 
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WHY PAY FOR 
ASIA IF YOU 
ONLY WANT 

THE PHILIPPINES? 


Companies doing 
business just in the 
Philippines want to 
advertise—logically 
enough-in the country 
they sell in, not where 
they don't. 


TIME's local advertis- 
ing edition is designed 
for them. It permits ar 
advertiser to appear 
just in those copies of 
the magazine that 
circulate in the Philip- 
pines. Comparable 
editions do the same 
for businessmen in 
Japan and Singapore- 
Malaysia. However, 
if a company has 
interests that are con- 
tinent-wide, it can use 
the edition of TIME 
that covers all of Asia 
... Or Southeast Asia 
or East Asia, for some- 
thing in between. 


In fact, wherever an 
advertiser sells, there 
is a TIME to match his 
market. After all, why 
should anyone pay for 
more of the world — 
than he needs? i 


- preceded by a meal of fr 


. chicken? 
Thank heavens they did not have wa- 
termelon for dessert, but that is about 
the only cliché of black life the film has 
- avoided. a Richard Schickel 


Duck Tale 


THE LORDS OF FLATBUSH 
Directed by STEPHEN F. VERONA ` 
and MARTIN DAVIDSON / 
Screenplay by STEPHEN F. VERONA, GAYLE 
GLECKLER and MARTIN DAVIDSON 


Too much here looks familiar. The 
Lords of Flatbush is about growing up 
tough in New York, like Mean Streets, 
and being a teen-ager in the 1950s, like 
American Graffiti. Although it was con- 
ceived before either of those films came 
out, The Lords occupies the same turf, 
without the same assurance. 

Lacking the benefit of novelty, or of 
consistent personal voice, The Lords 
seems like pretty flimsy stuff. The script 
is a loosely structured series of anecdotes 
strung around the lives of several mem- 
bers of a Brooklyn street gang. Chico 
(Perry King) has the hots for a spright- 
ly blonde (Susie Blakely) who occupies 
a bourgeois world he is both reacting 
against and aspiring to. Stanley (Sylves- 
ter Stallone), beefy and dim, is manip- 
ulated into marriage as easily as if he 
were some garden implement. The oth- 
ers, like Butchey (Henry Winkler) and 
Wimpy (Paul Mace), just sort of hang 
out and wait for the future to pass by. 

The movie is adept at portraying 
aimlessness, getting at the greasy ano- 
mie that was so much a part of that time. 
But there is a lack of ambition, as if no 
One involved in creating the film want- 
ed to cut deeper than a little double- 
edged nostalgia. The performances are 
mostly steady and likable, and there is 
a truly exceptional characterization by 
Sylvester Stallone, who invests the hulk- 
ing Stanley with a punky dignity. In the 
movie's best scene, Stanley is wheedled, 
wept and screeched into buying a $1,600 
engagement ring by his strident fiancée 
and her harpy pal As the pressure 
mounts, Stallone's face goes through a 
generation of changes. In these few des- 
perate moments, the viewer can see ev- 

erything slipping away from Stanley, 
watch him feeling a loss that has not 
quite happened. “J.C. 


Bordello Politics 


LOVE AND ANARCHY 
Directed and Written by LINA WERTMULLER 


For an intelligent, vehement film, 
Love and Anarchy begins with dim 


promise. A young boy sits on a cham- 


the bedroom of an Italian 
In the kitchen, his parents 
with an old friend. They 
r people, and what the little boy 
the distillation of emm. of 


pot in 
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oundation Chennai and Reardon 
unable to control his curiosity any nE 
er, the little boy shouts into the ot o 
‘room, “Mommy, what's an anarchist? 

He receives a cursory reply then, but 
a more substantial one years later, when 
the family friend returns to the farm and 
is shot by the local police. This is enough 
to turn the boy, now a young man called 
Tunin (Giancarlo Gianinni), toward an- 
archy and toward Rome, where he jour- 
neys to fire a bullet, engraved with the 
initials B.M., into the skull of Benito 
Mussolini. 

Love and Anarchy is not, however, 
a proletarian version of Day of the Jack- 
al. It is equally about Tunin's being able 
to bring himself to commit this act of vi- 
olence and about his love affair with a 
young whore (Lina Polito), who arouses 
and assuages him as the day of assas- 
sination draws closer. Tunin is no bold 
gunman. He is assaulted by fear, lulled 


MELATO & GIANINNI IN LOVE 
Uncertain assassin. 


by affection for the whore. It is never 
certain that he will be able to make his 
slightly mad attempt on Mussolini. 

Unfortunately, the film lacks real vi- 
sual unity. It is lavishly lit by Giuseppe 
Rotunno (cinematographer also for Fel- 
lini and Visconti), but the camera seems 
to move almost haphazardly, framing 
the characters with less care than they 
are acted. Besides excellent perfor- 
mances by Gianinni and Polito, there is 
a feisty characterization of a queenly 
whore by Mariangela Melato. 

The movie has a raucous undercur- 
rent that is pleasantly disorientating. It 
Is à serious social speculation, but never 
a somber one. Even if Director-Writer 
Wertmuller had wanted to take that 
tone, the fact that a great deal of the ac- 
uon occurs inside what is euphemisti- 
cally termed a "house of tolerance" 


would have made any such design un- 
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first winner of the Vetlesen Pra - 
award in the earth sciences; of a sti 


in Galveston, Texas. For four daii 
Ewing was a passionate, omni 
student of the earth's structure. HR 
oneered the use of shock waves UI ^ 
plore the ocean floor and during Wl ^v. 
War II devised a system of navali ts 
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past three months has risen at a com- 
pound annual rate of 13.5%, a sure sign 
that scorching inflation will last at least 
several more months as wholesale costs 


push up retail prices. 


> Ford announced price boosts av- 
eraging $163 (including $50 for optional 
equipment that is now standard) on its 
1974 models, only five months after 
agreeing, as did General Motors and 
American Motors, to hold prices steady 
for the rest of the model year in ex- 
change for early exemption from formal 
wage-price controls. Chairman Henry 
Ford II contended that the company's 
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. COLC CHIEF JOHN DUNLOP 


costs have risen so sharply as to release 
it from the agreement under some lan- 


guage granting exemptions in the case of 


eseen economic developments. In- 
be he said, prices on 1975 models 
would have to go "hundreds of dollars 
higher, in part to recover thecosts of new 
antipollution equipment. 
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rise appears to lie in bargaining with 
GM, the price leader. GM Chairman 
Richard Gerstenberg stated at week's 
end that his company’s production costs 
have risen $200 per car and that GM has 
asked the COLC to approve a price in- 
crease. He did not say what he will do if 
Dunlop turns him down. 

Whatever happens, the auto case 
points up the toothlessness of the price- 
restraint agreements that Dunlop nego- 
tiated with 16 other industries while the 
Administration was dismantling con- 
trols bit by bit over the past nine months. 
The industries include some of the most 
vital in the economy: retail trade, fertil- 
izer, coal, aluminum and petrochemi- 
cals. Under present law, the COLC, sec- 
ond party in all the agreements, will die 
on June 30, and the Senate last week vot- 
ed down a proposal to continue it as a 


FORD CHAIRMAN HENRY FORD II 


fevena watchdog agency will be left to guard a set of toothless agreements. 


watchdog agency. Result: there will 
be no unit left even to monitor the 
agreements. x 

> The Federal Energy Administra- 
tion, which still has price-control au- 
thority over oil under a special Jaw, is- 
sued a "notice of probable violation" 
against Gulf. It accused. Gulf of over- 
charging by $46.5 million on crude oil 
sold by two of its African affiliates to its 
own domestic units and then passing on 
some of the alleged overcharge to Amer- 
ican motorists and buyers of other pe- 
troleum products. Gulf protested that 
the transactions between its subsidiaries 
were entirely proper. It will have ten 
days to persuade the FEA of that; ifitcan- 
not, the agency can order gasoline and — 
other product prices cut deeply enough 
to in effect refund the overcharge. The 
case is the first of several that FEA ex- 
pects to. bring against major oil com- 
panies. Charles Owens, FEA price-con- 
trol chief, suspects that the oil giants as 
a group have made overcharges total- 
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|1 HOUSING 


Much-Needed Prop 


Already battered by soaring infla- 
tion and a declining economy, the na- 
tion's housing industry recently has been 

- jolted by another blow: skyscraping in- 
terest rates that are drying up mortgage 
money and threaten to depress construc- 
tion even further. A continuing slide in 
housing would seriously diminish chanc- 
es foran economic upturn later this year, 
and last week the Administration at- 
tempted a rescue. President Nixon an- 
nounced a series of steps that would 
pump $10.3 billion in cash and credits 
into the sagging industry. 

The program includes: 

> Authority for the Department of 
Housing and Ürban Development par- 
tially to subsidize interest rates on mort- 
gage loans guaranteed by the Federal 
Housing Authority or the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. Under the plan, lenders 
will make mortgage loans to new-home 
buyers at 8% interest, then sell the loans 
to the Government. In effect, the lend- 
ers will act as conduits to pass along to 
home buyers money from the Govern- 
ment at 8% interest, which is low in to- 
day's market. Some $3.3 billion will be 
made available under this program 

— supposedly enough: to finance an es- 
timated 100,000 homes. 

> An increase of a quarter-point in 
the permissible interest rate on FHA-VA 
insured loans, to 82492, for buyers of ei- 
ther old or new houses. The boost is cal- 
culated to encourage more lenders to put 
their money into FHA-VA loans, which 
are limited to $33,000 per home. 

» Permission for the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to buy from savings 
and loan associations and other lenders 
up to $3 billion of non-Government- 
guaranteed mortgages at 87465 interest. 
Again. the lenders will be passing along 
cheap Government money to home buy- 
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ers; the going interest rate on conven- 
å gages is 9% to 94%. 
tional mortgag ; 
» Authority for the FHLBB to make 
additional loans, up to $4 billion, to sav- 
ings and loan associations at interest 
rates below the going market level. The 
S and Ls can then relend the money to 
home buyers. ; 

The Government action came at a 

critical time. Housing starts have 
dropped from an annual rate of 2.5 mil- 
lion at the start of last year to 1.5 mil- 
lion now. The potentially most damag- 
ing threat to the industry came recently 
from Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Arthur Burns. He bluntly declared that 
the Reserve was determined to cool in- 
flation and vowed that the money sup- 
ply would not be expanded to accom- 
modate an "explosion" of business-loan 
demand, even if his policy meant that in- 
terest rates would skyrocket. Since then, 
rates have continued to climb to record 
levels; last week major banks lifted their 
prime rate on business loans by a quar- 
ter-point, to a dizzying 114%. As a re- 
sult, there has been an accelerating flight 
of funds from S and Ls and other sourc- 
es of mortgage money. 

Nixon’s new program should put a 
much needed prop under the housing 
market. Lewis Cenker, president of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
called the moves “a realistic recognition 
of the disastrous effects that inflation 
and tight money are having on a major 
segment of the nation's economy." The 
program, however, is certain to keep up- 
ward pressure on nonhousing interest 
rates because, in order to get the cash 
to subsidize housing, the Government 
will have to step up its own borrowing 
in an already tight money market. 


WALL STREET 


Institutionalized Panic 


' Panic is an emotion that on Wall 
Street has long been attributed to the 
small individual investor. Last week the 
"institutional" investors—managers of 
mutual funds, pension funds, insurance 
companies, bank trust departments 
—who now dominate trading, showed 
that they are subject toit also. Their pan- 
icky unloading of Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc. stock led to an astonishing 
price break, 

Combustion Engineering, a Stam- 
ford, Conn.-based maker primarily of 
Steam-generating equipment, over the 
previous 16 months had 
ries of major contracts 
its stock up to a January high of 106% 
per share. Gradually, 
back, to 75% 


tractive long-term investment. But last 
[ Wall Street Journal ub- 
lished a back-page article Under 
three-column head: “Combustion Engi- 
neering’s Order Surge May Have Been 

on Risky Deals.” 
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that the company had 
agreed to unusual contract 
conditions and also report- 
ed heavy selling of the stock 
by company “insiders.” 
Brokers were promptly 
deluged by such a wave of 
sell orders that governors of 
the New York: Stock Ex- 
change decided that they 
could not let the stock trade 
at all on Tuesday. “We de- 
layed the opening to let 
the psychology cool down,” 
commented a party to the decision. By fi 
noon Wednesday enough buy orders had » 
been rounded up to bring off a traded | 
120,000 shares—on which the pr d 
dropped to 48, down an amazing 274 n 
points, or 36% of the stock's Monday f^ 
value. Even though Wagner, Stott & C. 
specialists in the stock, bought 35, í Reig 
shares for its own account, the price™ E. 
the stock continued to drift down i hi. 
Wednesday close of 46%. By week sem : 
it had recovered only to 50%. Veer s 
Wall Streeters blamed a herd inst” foni 
among institutional money manag 
unload immediately a stock that i Bi 
been publicly labeled risky—or. in 2^ by 
€r words, panic. | 
TO Kwitny, the Wall sm ] 
Journal reporter who wrote the Tay 
and his managing editor Frederick ut 
lor were astonished by the reaction“. 
stood by the story. Combustion using 
neering got out a press release acct 
the Wall Street Journal of unspe e 
inaccuraciesand is preparing à Pu {0 
tailed rebuttal in the form of à S 
Stockholders. The episode is 4 E ime 
example of the erratic stock-price age® 
caused by the tendency that ma? y" 
of institutional portfolios have t° whit? 
Sell as a group. The fear of beue 
Sawed by those swings isone oftl yest | 
factors that are driving small in ^^ 4 
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The old advertising jingle proclaims 
nl"Pan Am makes the going great," 
uecently things have been going any- 
ing but great for Pan American World 
ways. Indeed the airline seems to 
“Pre been hit by nearly every conceiv- 
mdisaster, from a seemingly unstop- 
tk fow of red ink to a string of air 
iat. Financially, the biggest calam- 
been the soaring price of jet fuel 
mim RUE Arab oil offensive. 
se so high during the last quar- 

; i E that what had been expect- 
Pan Am's first profitable year 


je of E 1969 turned into another big los- 
ri ee for 1974 are so grim that 
2 be mand Trans World Airlines, the 
i ERE US. international airline, 
o Fo ing the unusual step of appeal- 
1 E Hed Civil Aeronautics Board for 
b sand a Pool some overseas ser- 
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[m Pan American Survive? 


Am back into the black. Indeed, until 
the fourth quarter of 1973, the compa- 
ny was headed for a modest profit. But 
the promising climb turned into anoth- 
er tailspin when fuel prices began to rise, 
and Pan Am wound up 1973 with an 
$18.4 million loss. In the last three 
months of 1973, fuel leaped 8.8¢ per gal., 
to 23.3¢, adding $31.4 million to Pan 
Am's bills. This year the company pre- 
dicts that fuel will average more than 
35e per gal., lifting the company's ex- 
penditures by $204 million. Without 
some help from the Government, Sea- 
well predicts, Pan Am could lose an- 
other $85 million this year—its biggest 
loss ever. Last week Seawell had Pan 
Am lawyers hand-carry to officials of 
the Federal Energy Administration a re- 
quest that they order four big U.S. oil 
companies to sell fuel to Pan Am at 
promised prices, rather than holding out 
for more money. 

Equal Footing. Seawell contends 
that the only long-run way out of the 
bind isa combination of subsidies to cov- 
er increased fuel costs and a major re- 
structuring of the U.S. international air 
system. Both are needed, he maintains, 
to put Pan Am and T. W.A. on an equal 
footing with foreign competitors, most 
of which are nationally owned and to- 
tally subsidized. Foreign competitors 
also benefit from discriminatory landing 
fees and route Xd that deny U.S. 

irli ess to profitable routes, 
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PASSENGERS AWAITING TAKEOFF OF PAN AM FLIGHT FROM NEW YORK TO FRANKFURT 


fully committed their available transat- 
lantic capacity through the summer 
months. Pan Am also hopes that the CAB 
will quickly approve its application to 
begin its first-ever totally domestic 
flights between Los Angeles and New 
York, which might bring in a badly 
needed $18 million a year in additional 
revenues. 

The Nixon Administration has re- 
sponded sympathetically to Pan Am's 
plight. “We are giving this a high pri- 
ority," says Transportation Secretary 
Claude S. Brinegar. The CAB is expect- 
ed to grant a 5% to 10% increase in 
transatlantic fares by summer's end, but 
whether Pan Am will get the $194 mil- 
lion in fuel subsidies it seeks is less cer- 
tain. Brinegar believes that such pay- 
ments “would come only as a last 
resort." In an election year Congress 
may be extremely reluctant to dole out 
tax dollars to the airlines. 

Other uncertainties linger about the 
air crashes that have marred Pan Am's 
previously excellent safety record. Dur- 
ing the past ten months, four Pan Am 
707s have crashed, killing a total of 290 
passengers and crew members, After a 
Pan Am jetliner rammed into a moun- 
taintop in Bali, killing 107 last month, 
the Federal Aviation Administration or- 
dered a worldwide probe of Pan Am op- 
erations; that study will be completed 
next month. Meanwhile. an in-house 
study by Pan Am has found no fault 
with the company's procedures or op- 
erations, but has identified the lack of 
functioning radar in many foreign con- 
trol towers as a possible factor in the ac- 
cidents. Last week Pan Am ordered for 
all 140 of its planes a new cockpit-warn- 
ing system that will flash a red "terrain" 
light, emit an ambulance-like warbling 
siren noise, and sound a recorded voice 
shrieking "Pull up!” whenever a plane 
is flying dangerously low in approaching 

a mountain peak or a runway. 
" Unfortunately. there is no device 
that can tell Pan Am how to pull up 
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Government aid that the airline is seek- 
ing does not materialize, Seawell be- 
lieves that Pan Am will have no choice 
but to merge with a domestic airline. 
To the question “Can Pan Am survive?" 
then, the answer is: probably it can, but 
as a merged or subsidized carrier rather 
than in its present form. 


PROFITS 


Strange Case of the 500 


Though the stock market is sup- 
posed to mirror major trends in the U.S. 
economy, every experienced investor 
knows that the reflection is often dis- 
torted, to say the least. Rarely if ever, 
though, have the profits of major com- 
panies and the prices of their stocks gone 
off in such totally opposite directions as 
they did during 1973. 

FORTUNE's annual directory of the 
nation’s 500 largest industrial corpora- 

tions shows that their total sales went 
up 19.6% and their profits 39% from 
1972. Both gains were the biggest in the 
20-year history of the survey. Oil com- 
panies, not surprisingly, posted the larg- 
est profit gains, a median 53.3%. Exxon, 
while remaining second to General Mo- 
tors in sales ($25.7 billion to $35.8 bil- 
lion) passed GM by almost every other 
measure: profits ($2.44 billion to $2.40 
billion), assets and stockholders’ equity. 
But many other industries did almost 
as well: paper and wood-products mak- 
ers, mining companies and textile man- 
ufacturers all registered median. profit 
increases of more than 45%. Only nine 
of the 500 lost money, v. 22 in 1972. 

Big Losers. Owners of stock in most 
of the 500 companies, however, took a 
fearful beating. To gauge how they made 
Out, FORTUNE calculates the “total re- 
turn to investors," a figure that combines 
dividends and stock price changes. As 

a hypothetical example, if a stock sell- 
ing for $10 per share rises $2 in price 
and pays $1 in dividends, the sharehold- 
ers return is $3, or 30% of the original 
price. For 1973, the “return” worked out 
to a median loss of 25.5%—meaning 
that the typical shareholder in a top- 
500 company who sold out at the end of. 
1973 would have lost'more than one- 
fourth of what his investment had been 
worth a year earlier. (Actually, his loss 
on declining prices for the shares would 
have been even greater, but dividends 
received during the year would have re- 
duced the net loss somewhat.) Only oil 
and mining stocks, among the industry 
groupings, yielded investors a positive 
net return in dividends and price ap- 
preciation. The dramatic rises in the 
profits of the 500 companies, and the 


- equally dramatic drops in the prices of 


their stocks, observes FORTUNE, were 


‘both reflections of inflation—which 


ped up profit figures but also lifted 
srest rates to "such extraordinary lev- 
that many investors abandoned 
n stocks to put their money into 
me securities instead. 
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EYECATCHERS 


Counter Success 


“The only way to learn the retail- 
ing business is Over the counter," Philip 
M. Hawley is fond of saying. Hawley, 
48, first practiced what he now preach- 
es while dishing up sundaes behind the 
counter of his Portland, Ore., ice-cream 
store. Now. as president of 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., 
he directs a retailing em- 
pire that includes Neiman- 
Marcus, Bergdorf Goodman, 
Holt, Renfrew, Capwell’s, 
The Emporium, Weinstock’s 
and the Walden Book Co: 

A Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and Harvard Business 
School, Hawley sold his four 
ice-cream shops in 1952 and 
went to work for a Portland 
department store. He joined 
Broadway-Hale six years lat- 
er as a buyer, was adopted as 
protégé by Board Chairman Edward 
Carter, and was named president in 
1972. 

Included in his retailing domain are 
more than 400 department and special- 
ty stores, gift and book shops. Their prof- 
itability is due largely to Hawley’s will- 
ingness to let his company’s acquisitions 
maintain their separate personalities. 
“The best way for Neiman-Marcus to 
survive,” he says, “is to let Stanley Mar- 
cus run it.” Hawley is now negotiating 
to buy 20% of Britain’s House of Fraser 
Ltd., owner of the prestigious Harrods 
of London and 90 other United King- 
dom stores. The purchase will be a cor- 
nerstone of Hawley’s plans to boost com- 
pany profits ($39.8 million in 1973) by 
50% over the next five years. 


Rare Asset 


As head of the Italian subsidiary of 
Worthington Pump International Inc., 
the world's largest pum p company, Pao- 
lo A. Gamboni acquired an asset that 
continues to elude most Italian business- 
men: he won credibility with labor. 
While other firms were crippled by 
Strikes or outsize contract Settlements. 
Worthington Italiana multiplied its sales 
fivefold in the past ten years. In 1970 
Gamboni was also put in charge of 
Worthington companies in 
five other European coun- 
tries, and last month jhe 
was elected president of 
Worthington Pump Interna- 
tional, itself—a subsidiary 
of Studebaker-Worthington 
Inc—which operates in 14 
countries and expects to have 
1974 sales of $250 million. He 
thus becomes, at 50, the 
first Italian ever to head 
an American-owned multi- 
national corporation. 

An enthusiast for plan- 
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Since Led Zeppei Js vh 
aloft in 1968, the British fi discon 
Supergroup has sold migpeincate 
bums than the Rolling ‘Stones, pais 4 
to bigger audiences than the Beatsfexeaga 
their heyday, and brought Atlantis o 
ords $50 million in business, Myj)isbeau 
that success is due to Zeppelin Mapo 
er Peter Grant, 39, a burly qi] co 
blend of street smartness and begin c 
savvy. one 
A onetime sheet-metal wig/atch 
Grant scuffled into British Ei 
show business as a bit-ac- 
tor, professional wrestler 
(under the name Prince 
Massimo) and rock-group 
errand boy before becom- 
ing manager of the Yard- 
birds in 1967. When the 
Yardbirds disbanded a 
year later and Lead 
Guitarist Jimmy Page 
formed Led Zeppelin, 
Grant signed on as pilot. 
Grant’s business tac- 
tics are plain and prof- 
itable. Wise to the dangers 
of overexposure, he for- 
bids the group to make 
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realism and subjectivity, Richard's vi- 
gnettes of life in the library help reas- 
sert his point of view. He composes 
provocative first sentences to imaginary 
short stories (“On the night of the black- 
out, Liz and Mike made love but not to 
each other"). He does a fine interior 
monologue about the psychiatrist as for- 
tune cookie (“Be cautious yet confidently 
aggressive"). 

Richard, in fact, is well past jagged 
recollections of Meg's ominous girlhood 
and into an account of her relapse 
—which brings a return to the asylum 
—before the reader, by now totally in 
the grip of the author, really admits that 
Richard the good may in fact be Rich- 
ard the bad, a brother whose sexual ad- 
vances perhaps drove Sister Meg insane 
in the first place. Thereafter, as Meg is 
re-examined and taken away in a strait- 


Did Meg invent Richard? Did Richard invent Meg? 


jacket, the book erupts with dramatic 
clues that flare backward and forward 
through the narrative like thin, ignited 
trains of gunpowder, creating any num- 
ber of tantalizing questions. Among 
them: Did Richard invent Meg? Is Meg 
the other half of Richard’s tormented 
personality? Did Meg invent Richard? 
Is there a Richard at all? 

There are no answers, of course. 
Only hints followed by guesses. To those 
who want it, Mundome gives a new li- 
cense for chatter about the fluidity of 
personality. But what the book mostly 
leaves behirid is a rare and pleasant 
sense of having been taken down the 
garden path by a master. Timothy Foote 

LJ ." a 

“J was tracked. for science in high 
school," says A.G. Mojtabai (sounds like 
much to buyee), a 36-year-old New 
York City librarian, "and in some ways 
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Her maiden name was Ann Grace Al- 
pher. Eventually she went to Antioch 
to major in philosophy and math (as 
well as taking graduate degrees in 
philosophy and library science at Co- 
lumbia), but she remembers being put 
in Slow English at Westfield High 
School in New Jersey, where she played 
ticktacktoe. 

“Shake People Up.” “Because | 
was in philosophy, Antioch didn’t know 
what kind of job to get me during 
work periods. They figured the best 
thing would be as broad a life expe- 
rience as possible." That included a 
stint as copyperson for the Cleveland 
Press, a summer as an assistant in ar- 
chaeology at Chicago's Field Museum 
of Natural History classifying artifacts 
(^I loved that") and in a Maryland 
mental hospital. Afterward, though she 
had never written anything 
but occasional poetry, she 
roughed out a story about 
psychological doubles. It 
eventually became the germ 
of Mundome, but she put it 
aside for a decade. 

After college she met a 
young Iranian, married him 
in 1960 and at age 23 was 
whisked off, first to Teheran, 
then to Pakistan, where her 
husband headed the Iranian 
cultural mission. “l came 
from a relaxed Jewish fam- 
ily." she recalls. "He came 
from a relaxed Moslem fam- 
ily. But naturally there were 
differences. I had two moth- 
ers-in-law, for instance. In 
the Middle East a good wom- 
an is not noticed. Her behav- 
ior ata party gives no grounds 
for later conversation among 
the guests. I tried my best, but 
it was difficult to be so self-ef- 
facing." After four years she 
returned to the U.S. with her 
daughter Chitra, 12. Her son is still in 
Iran with her husband. 

. The Cohen Library of New York's 
City College, where she works as a cat- 
aloguer, helped give a frame to her book. 
When she finished, she wrote about 1t 
to British Critic A. Alvarez, simply "be- 
cause he liked and championed some 
of my favorite poets—Sylvia Plath, Rob- 
ert Lowell, Berryman." Alvarez asked 
to see the manuscript. followed up with 
detailed criticism, then put Mrs. Moj- 
tabai in touch with an agent and Nan 
Talese. his editor at Simon & Schuster. 

Why did the author start writing fic- 
tion? “I guess because it can do what I 
used to think philosophy ought to do 
—shake people up. Get them to ques; 
tion basic assumptions about reality. 
Or, as Richard warns in another con- 
nection, "You couldn't be sure. In the 
meantime, it was best to take nothing 
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The case of the Seamaster 600 — of 800 ft, and is then suddenly zoomé ; 
| !$ made from one block of stainless steel. up to a simulated height of 55,0008 
| Carved out of one solid piece to make — almost twice the height of Mt. Everes 
_ the watch extra tight, extra tough. Joints Then it is tested to a depth of 4,000 
- that can leak or give trouble have been During and after these tests 
| eliminated. Seamaster 600 is found to fundi 
; The Seamaster 600 has a heavy, perfectly. So Omega guarantee Is" 
hardened mineral glass crystal screwed liability to a depth of 2,000 feet. 

to place. So that it stays in place. Plus The ‘Seamaster 600 has $i 
turning elapsed-time bezel with its ^ proved itself in action. It went down] 
Wn lock to prevent any accidental the diving crew of Operation 38% 
oving. And finally a twin-locking crown. staying eight days at a depth of 750% 

. Omega laboratories have sub- ^ while the crew. explored the seat? 
ted the Seamaster 600 to rigorous below the Gulf of Ajaccio i 
ting. In their pressure tanks, the diving Then it surfaced to set the wn 
ich goes down to a simulated depth ^ record for underwater endurance | | 
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| It is available with a choice of a 
|] stainless steel bracelet or a tough 
| Isofrane? strap. Automatic, with second, 
| minute, hour and date reading at a glance. 
| Oneofthe finer sport watches. Designed 
| and built for ultimate precision and 
| dependability. 

The Seamaster 600. Guaranteed 
dry when you're all wet. 


Seamaster 600 professional divers' watch. Waterproof to 
2.000 ft, stainless steel monobloc case. automatic move- 
ment. calendar, lockable turning bezel, stainless steel bracelet 
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You may think 
.- OUt you could 


If you have these symptoms, you 
may be having a heart attack. 


1. Prolonged, heavy pressure or 
squeezing pain in the center 
of the chest, behind the 
breastbone. 


2. Pain may radiate to the shoul- 
der, arm, neck or jaw. 


3. The pain or discomfort is often 
accompanied by sweating 
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its “heartburn” 
bedead wrong 


4. Nausea, vomiting and short- 
ness of breath may also occur. 


5. Sometimes these symptoms 
subside and then return. 


Don't wait. Call your doctor im- 
mediately and tell himyoursymp- 
loms. If he isn't 

available, get to a 
hospitalemergency 

room at once. 
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Look, Moi, I'm Dan. 
SCARS ON THE SOUL i 
by FRANÇOISE SAGAN 
141 pages. McGraw-Hill $69 | 
$6.95, 


; When Bonjour Triste, A 
in 1954, Françoise Sagan se 
year-old member of je ii Can] 
an Instant internationa] 
world soon learned thay at? 
lot of Scotch, loved to pla 
fer and drive Jaguars in ec 
The characters in her Subse;, 
among them such bestseller t 
Vous Brahms? and 4 Cn 
tended to be beautiful, aes 
on self-destruction. The Su 
driven by pangs of ennui, wha 
ing in French implies More OE 
than its English translation (bore 
can possibly convey. b 

But what motivated the author 
she really like her character 
after 20 years, Sagan has appareni: 
cided to take her readers more 
her confidence. The equivocal Is, 
Scars on the Soul, a blend of fiction, 
sonal reflection and autobiogra; 
episode, which, the author notes, i 
ther literature nor true confession 

For the book, Sagan has dw 
two characters from Castle in Sve: 
play she wrote in 1963, and transp 
them to France. They are the tsi: 
bastian and Eleanor van Mil 
leggy, radiantly idle, thoroughly é 
dent pair. In Scars on the Soul sti} 
mits them to coast through the us 
mantic adventures, playing aroun) 
love, despair and death. From tz! 
time, however, she interrupts thet 
tive with private memories and 
rhetorical questions. Samples: " 
reads Proust?" and "What n 
dear readers, what are your ie : 

Sagan can still write gracefil Ne 
solitude, imagination and low m 
hard to care very much that i 
modern life is “truly una 
any civilized person." One D 
advertent revelation is nol id 
book shows a constant, ur 
cupation with the author's pU vari 
Like her characters, she is UP 
self-conscious, whether eoo 
tish (“I’m raving and talking Tox 
but so what!"). Early on. Pel 
gan confides: “I even doubt t et 
show this to my publisher. i 
merit in that doubt. 
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GO EAST, YOUNG MAN 

THE EARLY YEARS 

by WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS e. $10 
493 pages. Random Hous?" 
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tobiography, a reader Doug 
why William Orville Je ha 
leave well enough AUN neta 
lated his Republican mot med H 
“if the rich are disenchâ n gist ie 
are all unemployed. 
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distinguished jurist adds, ' 
age of 14, I did not buy that theory.” 
He seems compelled to explain that he 
leaped practically from the womb as a 
full-blown liberal and has never since 
been sullied by the errors of complacent 
conservatism. And as he inveighs his 
way along the road of life—chumming 
up with every hobo or sheepherder he 
encounters and detesting most church- 
men, policemen and lawyers—a sad 
conclusion grows. It is all very well to 
be down on the sanctimonious likes of 
John Foster Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover and 
Francis Cardinal Spellman (his top 
three detestees). But Douglas, the long- 
est-sitting Justice in the history of the 
U.S. Supreme Court (1939 through the 
present), has grown disconcertingly 


WIDE WORLD 
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WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS IN 1939 
Memoirs of a onetime police informer. 


| righteous about his lifelong anti-Estab- 
| lishment views. 
Still his autobiography, even up to 
| the time of his appointment to the court 
| where this volume stops, often seems ex- 
traordinary enough to match many of 
the stories that surround the forging of 
America's great men. In 1904 Douglas’ 
minister father died after having moved 
the family to a tiny wilderness parish in 
the state of Washington. At the grave- 
side, the grieving five-year-old lad felt 
drawn to the towering Mount Adams 
—"a friend, a force for me to tie to, a 
symbol of stability and strength." Af- 
flicted with puny legs as a result of polio, 
he resolutely hiked and climbed until he 
had built up his limbs—and a lifelong 
commitment to the environment. His 
first teen-age encounter with the law 
made a lasting impression too; Orville 
(as he was then unhappily known) was 
hired by a local bluenose to solicit offers 
a prostitutes so he could turn them in 
€ police. He wound up sympathizing 
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ions of the law. In later years, Douglas 
became a fervent supporter of the War- 
ren Court decisions limiting police pow- 
ers and protecting individual privacy. 

After working his way through 
Whitman College, Douglas determined 
to enter Columbia Law School and rode 
freight trains east, arriving in New York 
City with a properly legendary 6¢ in 
his pocket. A brilliant student who was 
anguished at finishing second in his 
class. he briefly tried a job as a Wall 
Street lawyer, then moved on to Co- 
lumbia and Yale, teaching law. Pro- 
fessor Douglas thought most of his stu- 
dents were "spoiled brats." His legal 
articles on high finance prompted Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy to bring him to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1934. He soon suc- 
ceeded Kennedy as chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
under Franklin Roosevelt. The profes- 
sor turned bureaucrat quickly became a 
regular at F.D.R.'s “command perfor- 
mance" poker games. He also became 
the President's favorite martini mixer 
(chilled glasses with lemon rubbed on 
the rim, and just a taint of vermouth). 

Douglas seems to have spent a great 
deal of his spare time struggling with 
deep-seated fears. At Yale in his late 
20s he put in months with Coach Bob 
Kipmuth, overcoming a terror of the 
water gained in childhood when he al- 
most drowned. After a horse fell on him 
during a trip and broke 23 of his 24 ribs, 
Douglas capped three months of con- 
valescence by painfully mounting and 
remounting a horse for weeks. 

While such anecdotes are moderate- 
ly revealing, the book is essentially ret- 
icent. Douglas' four marriages and a full- 
scale psychoanalysis are only fleetingly 
alluded to. The second volume, which 
Douglas is still writing, will cover his 
court years and can hardly avoid being 
fascinating. Meanwhile, though, what 
the Justice believes and what he has 
done are all there. Douglas the man has 
slipped by. And that is precisely what 
Douglas the author seems to have 
intended. a José M. Ferrer IIl 


Amor Vincit Omnia? 


THE HABIT OF LOVING 
by DORIS LESSING 
311 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $6.95. 


; Love in these Doris Lessing stories 
is a disease. often contagious, occasion- 
ally fatal. Only the very young confuse 
it with pleasure. A mild attack of love 
can drive Lessing women to pray: “O 
God. make me old soon." It is almost 
as if love were Mrs. Lessing's version of 
hubris—a case of overreach for which 
those who would be like gods must be 
punished. And, in fact, whether these 
17 reprinted tales (first collected in 1957) 
take place in Mrs. Lessing's own south- 
ern Africa or London or Paris, the set- 
Ungs are harsh and foreboding enough 
for Greek tragedy. 

In Flavors of Exile the sun bakes 
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down on two adolese 
a pomegranate tree 
fruit falls—overripe 
ready crawling with an erm 
a stick and skewers ț za 
ally as he has alreag 
girl's affection for him 
He Said, two lovers s 
a country dance, tense f 
til the very heat of the 45 
raise their feelings to thee ig 
temperatures of hate, A | vj 
ple linger in a Paris café D! 
calls a youthful affair. The T m 
denly sees him in his Sto e 
not seen him in life, 
ister coincidence his Present apt 
to die as he relates the con 
his old love. onei f 
Is there an alternative to| | 
these stories, written not jy E 
The Golden Notebook (1962) ka 
sing’s broadest consideration ai 
wars between the SeXes— her a $ 
appears to be a rueful no. Tia] 
want to live, apparently, are Mo 
less doomed to love. But cher, 
little. Love, like the blight in 4 
tack of Locusts, can be endured | 
sturdy wind up saying “It coui 
been worse." Mrs. Lessing has a 
been a slow, deliberate writer whos 
unable to spare herself or herr 
the slightest wince of pain. Sheiss] 
as perhaps no male writer of lo: 
ries is strong. Yet the stark 
the masterly bleakness of thes 
are not finally depressing. It md... 
be praise to say that aftera Less 
—as after a painful episode of 
reader feels a kind of exaltatio 
survive. 
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It takes a little more effort, but we're not letting 
the energy crisis stop us from giving you better service. 


This is a difficult period for just 
everybody. So what better time 
fait France to call your attention 
une of the things we ve been doing 
ule your life just a little bit easier. 
a These days businessmen fly 
A a the world as if it were 
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The limitations of serving food 
on an airplane, particularly on short 
flights, have given airline food 
a less than distinguished reputation. So 
we developed a totally new cuisine 
that gives your meals a variety and 
sophistication never before possible on 
an airplane. It's called "Nouvelle 
Cuisine Francaise’. You can enjoy it 
now on all flights departing from Paris, 
and on others in the near future. 

In these difficult times when many 
airlines are cutting back on service, 

Air France has maintained even the little 
extras. You can still enjoy movies and 
music on all our long-distance flights. 

Our continuing passenger 
research teaches us a great deal about 
your needs and expectations. So were 
constantly updating our training 
program. To make sure that our people 
really do understand. Now and in the 
future. 

On the technical side, Air France 
has been a co-developer of two new 
aircraft that are going to make flying 
a lot easier for business travellers. The 
Airbus, which will be introduced in 
May 1974, will give short distance 
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passengers all the space, comfort and 
convenience of a 747. And in 1975, 
the Concorde will cut in half the flying 
time on long-range flights. 

We've also been a major 
contributor to the conception of the 
new Charles-de-Gaulle Airport which 
opened in March 1974. It will be the 
first major European airport designed 
from the ground up for the convenience 
and comfort of passengers. 

What weve learned at Charles- 
de-Gaulle is being adapted in so far 
possible to all our ground installations. 

Our goal is to eliminate passenger 
inconveniences by reducing 
to a minimum the time, distance and 
instructions necessary for boarding your 
plane. And when you do need help 
from our personnel, to make sure 
you get in the most gracious manner 

In a year of rising prices, the cost 
of flying is unfortunately going up like i 
everything else. But it’s nowhere near 
as bad as some people think. The new 
air fares have not been, and will not 
be, increased dramatically in 1974 So 
that the cost will still be in line with 
the service offered. 
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What} ut breaks the heart is that 
Majus apos wounded and confused. 
resident of the U.S. still thinks, in his 

arrogance, he need do nothing 

than barnstorm, nothing more than in- 
fis"children" in speeches that are not 
embarrassingly transparent but abso- 
Vs enraging in their efforts to persuade 
(expletive deleted). 
HIZABETH ROSE 
laguna Beach, Calif. 


Bn the President edited his tran- 
Ipfe took out the dirty words and left 
fee obscenities 

J {THE REV.) WILLIAM A. KOLB 

| St Louis 


f There is nothing that has brought me 
| defense of President Nixon as much 
a ie making public of these damn 
jr Ineffect they are making a man tes- 
punt himself, which a man does not 
Prlodo in court. 

| RS) DONALD R. GILLETTE 
| Fenn Yan, N.Y. 
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From the art of politics to The Arts, 


TIME keeps its readers aware and informed. 


Every week, all year long. 
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New concepts for tomorrow 


Downtown fast? _ 
Book a seat in midair 


| 

| 
Wanted: a traffic system that sails over traffic jams, | 
takes its passengers to their destinations without changing, | 
serves large areas to the right and left of underground ; 
railways and is economical to build. 


A tough assignment? Siemens research and development 
men have come up with the answer. Working with the 

| coach-building firm of Düwag, with the backing of the 

| German Federal Government, they have developed a 
suspended electrical cabinway that does all this and more. 


In this as in every Other field of electrical and electronic 
| engineering, what we pioneered yesterday is reality today. 
| And today we are pioneering tomorrow. 


If you want to know more about Siemens and how it tackles the future 
write for our free publication “Siemens — Research and Developn 
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Siemens India Ltd., Bombay 400 018, P.O.B 659- " Siemens bombay 
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through a so-called federation. General 
Spinola should remember that another gen- 
eral, not so long ago, attempted to salvage 
another African empire in the same way. 
De Gaulle's proposed French Community 
proved unworkable, and he had the grace 
to accept its demise. 

I hope General Spínola will also have 
the grace to say goodbye to Africa with- 
out any more bloodshed. 

JOSÉ L. SÁNCHEZ JR. 

Indianapolis 


Sir / It is very interesting to note that TIME. 
always very critical of military coups, is 
delighted with the Lisbon pronunciamento. 

There are two questions I would like 
to put to you: 1) Why don't you devote a 
little space to the Soviet colonial empire, 
the largest in the world? 2) According to 
your anti-colonialist criteria, if the Portu- 
guese have no right to be in Africa, what 
right have you, you Americans, to be on 
the land of the Indians? 

NORBERT FOUCHAUX 

Geneva. Switzerland 


Too Human 


Sir / Re Khrushchev's memoirs [May 6]: 
it was a very enlightening experience to 
look inside a man whom I had always 
thought of as a shoe-stomping tyrant and 
find that he was a very intelligent, con- 
cerned and compassionate individual. It is 
no wonder he was ousted as leader of the 
Soviet Union: he was too human. 

DENNIS BLACK 

Bethesda, Md. 


Country Converts 


Sir / Your article on Merle Haggard [May 
6] got me to take a better look at one of 
my own prejudices. I have always loved 
all types of music, but never could quite 
stomach country. After reading your ar- 
ticle, I listened to two records of Haggard's 
left with me by a friend. 

You made a believer out of me—the 
man is really good. 

BOB PATERSON 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir/I was raised in Montana shunning 
country music. Two years ago, a friend 
turned me on to Waylon Jennings. I bought 
all his albums. Since my discovery I have 
been turning my anti-country-music friends 
on to him too. Thank you for at least 
mentioning his name with the other coun- 
try stars. He will be bigger than all of 
them. 

WILLIAM D. DION 

Salt Lake City. 


Sir / Before reading your feature article on 
country music, I thought it was the only 
kind of music I did not enjoy and appre- 
ciate. After reading your excellent article, 
I can honestly say. "Lord, they've done it 
all, and I still don't care for it." 

DAVID H. BINKLEY 

Camp Hill, Pa. 


Sir / What H.L. Mencken once said regard- 
ing vaudeville applies. 1 think. equally well 
to country music—there are those who like 
it and those who can stand it when they 
are drunk. 

J.R. KOHLHEPP 

Cincinnati 


Sir / Lam disappointed that in your other- 
wise good article on country music, you ne- 
menon the man who gently and 
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Gen Campbell, because of his superb mu- 
sical talent, has been able to present the 
country sound with a bit more polish and a 
great deal of feeling. 

Without Glen, the public would not 
have accepted so heartily the more rus- 
tc country entertainers that have now 
achieved stardom. 

JUDY HARPER 

Glastonbury. Conn. 


The Verdict 


Sir / Bully for the Mitchell-Stans jury [May 
6]. Twelve unpretentious Americans saw 
through the paper tiger. A relatively unim- 
portant incident was grasped in desperation 
by a few who wanted Nixon blood and was 
magnified and fueled by the news media into 
a carnival atmosphere. 

J.R. RINKER 

Augusta, Ga. 


Sir/ My deep and abiding faith in the 
American system was reaffirmed Sunday. 
April 28. in the verdict in the Mitchell-Stans 
trial. That is, a person with money and/or 
political clout does not go to jail! 

JOHN NORMAN WESTER 

Villa Rica, Ga. 


New Generation 


Sir / Aw, come on, Mr. Sidey [May 6]. y'all 
been generalizing about us down here. As 
born, bred and proud Southerners, we dis- 
approve of Richard Nixon's sham presiden- 
cy as much as any Yankee in Massachusetts 
or New York City. Why. we could round 
up à pickup truck full of pro-impeachment 
folk without leaving the county. 

Seriously, the South isn't all cheerlead- 
ers. good ole boys and Baptist deacons. 
There is a new generation of Southern 
adults that well know how to discern a 'ga- 
tor from a stump. We just stay home when 
Nixon brings his carpetbags to town. 

GAIL AND BLANEY PRIDGEN 

Columbia, S.C. 


Attacking Prudence 


Sir / U.S. Government control and inter- 
vention put the U.S. railroads on the road 
to bankruptcy, then the Government went 
after the airlines in the same manner. Now 
Government oflicials are saying things like 
"nationalization" may be Pan Am's and 
TWA's only hope! And if that isn't enough. 
the same Government is attacking the oil 
companies "prudence" in putting away 
funds in reserve for future contingencies 
[May 6]. Instead of attacking such pru- 
dence, the Government would be well ad- 
vised to practice it! 

WILLIAM C. HELLER 

Paris 


Beneath the Sunny Surface 


Sir / After living and studying in Greece for 
two months, I read your article “Some Un- 
happy Anniversaries” [April 29] with inter- 
est. The repressive conditions you describe 
are all too evident to the visitor who cares 

ig below the sunny surface. 
to dig belo talism and individualism that 
make up much of the “Greek character 
seem to conspire to keep in power the form 
of government most hated here—tyranny. 

NEIL CONKLIN 
Athens 


Sir / How about this for a solution to Turk- 
ish- k problems: Greek consent to 
Seas od ff the Greek islands in 
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return for Turkish consent to self-determi- 
nation for Cyprus, including enosis if that 
be the will of the majority of the Cypriot 
people? 

JAMES R. ANDREWS 

Montreal 
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Excusable Freedom? 


Sir / Will the people of Bangladesh excuse 
Sheik Mujibur Rahman for setting free 
without trial the 195 Pakistani prisoners 
[April 22] who committed the worst crimes 
in history against them? 

DIPAK BASU 

Sao Paulo. Brazil 


A Pickel or a Ninny 


Sir / Mr. Boosel [May 6] has a great idea 
in a 2!2c coin—halfway between a penny 
and a nickel. We could call it a “pickel.” 
which also describes our economic situa- 
tion. Or a "ninny." which describes the peo- 
ple who are responsible for it. 

BERT CASPER 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Clean Cops 


Sir / Your article on police corruption in 
various American cities [May 6] reactivates 
an age-old itch I cannot scratch. I recently 
retired from the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment after 27 years. From the early '50s, 
when William H. Parker became chief, I 
could proclaim with pride at social gath- 
erings that I was a Los Angeles police of- 
ficer. Our occasional dirty linen was and is 
washed in public. This is as it should be. 
The L.A.P.D. is not perfect but it has 
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ments of other cities for over 20 years to 
my personal knowledge. 

I and several hundred thousand other 
"clean cops" would enjoy some mention of 
this being so. But alas, not committing 
crimes is not newsworthy. while committing 
them is. 

JESS TUBBS 

Thousand Oaks. Calif. 


Only Women? 


Sir / Weresent the unsupported insinuation 
in your story about the Patricia Hearst kid- 
naping [April 29] that women, as opposed 
to men or children. "can fall under the spell 
of theircaptors..." 

KAREN HANNA WITTEN 

MARIA LEWIS MINICK 

Thun, Switzerland 


Sir / Looking at the photograph of Patricia 
Hearst posing with gun in hand before the 
S.L.A. emblem. I noticed that she is clearly 
still wearing her engagement ring. I find it 
hard to believe that a girl who denounced 
her family and fiancé to join the Symbio- 
nese Liberation Army would continue to 
wear such an obvious symbol of her for- 
mer status. Could this be evidence that she 
has been brainwashed? 

MADELEINE HUCK 

Edmonton, Alta. 


Quiet at the Garage 


Sir / The seat-belt regulations are for safe- 
ty [April 29]. but they will make nervous 
wrecks of some motorists. Why doesn't 
some engineer invent a system that works 
in conjunction with the speedometer so that 
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Is it one which gives perfect results regardless of 
your photographic experience—-is so easy to use 
that you can give your whole attention to your 
creative talents and to top it all one that's made 
of quality materials to last you a lifetime? That's 
good, because we've got just what you want. The 
ECTRO 8 LD-8 is a movie camera with automatic 
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LAP DISSOLVE, automatic Servo-Motor Exposure 
Control, auto/manual 8X zoom lens, etc. The TL 
ELECTRO-X ITS is a precision SLR with IC Exposure 
Readout System and lenses and accessories to make 
it the ultimate in versatility. They're both from 
Yashica. They're both sold at a moderate price 
They're both for someone who wants perfection: 
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A Man for the U.N. 


Sir / Henry Kissinger's role ; 
itics today shows that through wor al 
unten he has been able to an and 4 
lesome problems. Should Hem. 
belong to the United Nations ip. they 
America alone? Stead (y 
He reminds me of that o 
peace, Dag Hammarskjóld, whe savany 
ing for peace. ted fighy. 
NILA CARIAPPA 
Mysore, India : 


Surprising Success 


Sir / I found your article on Cesa A 
[April 22] and the United Farm went i 
both fair and realistic, and fully agree fa ) 
Chavez's organizational capacities are lat h 
less delicately honed than his power p 
charismatic leadership. = fersio! 
_ In taking note of this fact, as well a 
noting U.F.W. membership—largely uned: 
ucated, poverty-level Chicanos and black 
—one wonders why the farm workers ae 
even partially successful in their batt 
against the affluent, far-reaching Teamstr 
organization. 
SANDRA KAUDERS 
Tel-Aviv 
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The DC-10 team at 
McDonnell Douglas can 
help you determine which 
DC-10 is best for your fleet — 
the Series 10, 30, 40 or the 
DC-10 CF. They will help 


pine Be cements from all have quiet, smoke-free you match the most efficient 
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During the last cigar commercial, world. But chances are your product of consumer mag 
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Jane Donohue looked up the major isn't meant for the whole mass. . in the world today. The de jl 
exports of Brazil for a school report. It's likely to be for grown-up men, — stations you'll fi “any cit N 
Coffee, iron and cotton. or little girls, or ladies who havea | With magazines, yoy py, is 4 

If a person's not in the market for house to run. money — and you get your a 
a product, no kind of creative Which brings us to magazines. SIME THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGA (e. 
genius under the sun will make a Once you pick a market, you can ZINE 
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Sure, everybody watches TV. that effectively reaches that market. If it’s worth a second glan 
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As the Ma'alot schoolhouse massa- 
cre in Israel and the retaliatory air 
strikes in Lebanon shook the Middlé 
East last week while Secretary of State 

ee Henry Kissinger was trying to negotiate 
peace, TIME’s bureaus deployed on both 
sides of hostile borders. In Israel, the Je- 
i Charles B: Beor rusalem bureau's. David Halevy and 
Arthur W. Keylor Photographer David Rubinger raced to 
Ma"alot. For an eyewitness report at the 
climax of a day’s excruciating vigil, Ha- 
levy moved into the school building with MARMON 
TORS a wave of Israeli paratroopers. Says Halevy, who was wound- 
roson, Richard M. Seamon - ; ed in the October war: “I have seen many terrible scenes as a 
; DR Eh Laon eof, Ronald P. soldier and as a journalist. But I have never seen anything as 
; bad as Ma'alot." Bureau Chief William F. Marmon Jr., a for- 
mer TIME Viet Nam War correspondent, spoke with Israeli of- 
ate: Curtis aaa cea ficials, who recounted the events leading to the Ma'alot trag- 
Londen Willom R. Deer. edy and discussed its impact on the Kissinger mission. 
Groni ene Correspondent Marlin Levin, who has reported on four Mid- 
dle East wars since 1947, weighed the public reaction and 
SURE ord Benen Pai the continuing instability of Israel’s government. 
oon Downs, Judy Fayard, Neil D. Gluckin, To the north, Beirut Bureau Chief Karsten Prager, also a 
Jack Kramer, Bob McCabe, Cine AR Tooke former Viet Nam War correspondent, rose from a sickbed 


ley — 
[nternatto 
jnes: 


Fink, von hite, Roger Wolmuth Er with a 102? fever to direct the bureau's work and write com- 
LIGEARCHERS: Marylois Purdy Vega (Chief), Noncy 1. Williams prehensive files on the Palestinian liberation movement and 
od phone ulsa centolo Rosalind Halvorsen, Dor- the political repercussions of the week’s violence. Photogra- 

E Audrey Ball Patricia Beckert, Jean Bergerud, pher Eddie Adams headed to "Ain el Hilweh, a refugee camp 

Hroar! G- Boeth, Nancy MED- Chose, Anne, Constable, that had been hit by Israeli planes, where he was guarded 

Gordon, Forel Heck, Anne Hopkins, Marion Knox, Sara C. closely by armed commandos. Correspondent William Stew- 


Newman, Sue Raffety, Betty Suyker, F, Sydnor Vanderschmidt, 


idiov. art, a journalistic veteran of Viet Nam and India-Pakistan 
Soroh Bedell, Sarah Button, Diana Crosbie, Rosamond Draper, 


isited 'Ain el Hilweh with TIME’s Abu Said. 
onda Macintosh, Gaye Mcintosh, Nancy McMorris, Al- combat, also visited "Ain e ith 


Molar Forster, Hilary Ostlere, Victoria muet They poked through the ruins and talked with bitter but res- 
a Henderson Rich, Jay Rosenstein, Bonita Siverd, Anna Sos- ESL 
3, Mary Thence Consie Thompson, Edward Tivnan, Jean olute Palestinians. 


ied Washburn, Genevieve Wilson, Paul A. Witteman, Linda One of the few men who saw both sides was TIMES State 
Boon Murray J. Gart (Chief), Benjamin W. Cate (Deputy) Department correspondent John Mulliken, visiting the area 
EN oe I Inu: doc bond beck with Kissinger for the fourth time in six months. On suc- 
(nh W. Cou Walter Bennet sei Cooks Inman ren cessive days the Syrians and the Israelis escorted Mulliken 
Ael, John Mulliken, San ent Mork Sellivam arthur White on inspections of the front. Then he rejoined the Kissinger | 
party in time to report on the Secretary's further progress to- i 

& 


H. Wierzynski, Marguerite Michaels, J. Madeleine Nash, 
ward peace in the troubled Middle East. 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


Bullets, Bombs and a Sign of Hope 


Any government of Israel will do ey- 
erything in its power in, order to cut off 
the hands that want to harm a child. 

Premier Golda Meir, in a TV 

address last week from Jerusalem 


Both the Bible and the Koran make 
sternly clear the manner in which in- 
jury is to be avenged. “Thou shalt give 
life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth," 
says the Book of Exodus. In Sura II of 
the Koran the Prophet advises: “O be- 
lievers, prescribed for you is retaliation 
touching the slain; freeman for freeman, 
slave for slave, female for female." Un- 
fortunately for the Middle East, this 
sense of bitter, retaliatory justice per- 
sists to the present day. 

Bloody Victims. Last week it was 
invoked again with horrifying conse- 
quences. Three Palestinian guerrillas 
crossed over the Israeli border from Leb- 
anon, took 85 teen-age schoolchildren 
hostage in a daylong drama and mur- 
dered 26 Israelis before they themselves 
were slain. Next day Israeli jets retal- 
jated with deliberate strikes against Pal- 
estinian refugee camps and commando 
bases in Lebanon. Their bombs and 
rockets left 50 people dead and more 
than 200 wounded. 

The back to back massacres were 
dreadful enough in themselves: the 
world was stunned by photographs of 
lifeless children, bloody victims, agony- 
stricken mourners. Beyond that, the two 
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days of insensible terror threatened to 
accomplish what fanatics on either side 
hoped they would: break up the disen- 
gagement talks that U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger has been con- 
ducting between Jerusalem and Damas- 
cus. Actually, the terrorism appeared to 
have had an opposite effect. The horror 
of what had happened and what else 
might occur emphasized the necessity 
for peace. At week’s end, after his fourth 
shuttle round trip of the week, it seemed 
as if Kissinger was about to make a dra- 
matic break-through. U.S. diplomats 
said that Syria had tentatively agreed 
onan Israeli proposal for disengagement 
of the warring forces and were prepared 
to sign an agreement in Geneva. 

Kissinger had been increasingly op- 
timistic about a successful outcome of 
the talks as he began the third week of 
talks on his fifth visit to the Middle East 
since November. But then at midweek 
came the raid by the Palestinian guer- 
rillas in the border town of Ma'alot 
which Kissinger formally deplored as 
“mindless and irrational.” 

The attack on the schoolhouse at 
Mavalot did not come entirely as a sur- 
prise. Last week marked the 26th an- 
niversary of Israel’s founding, according 
to the modern calendar.* With Golda 
Meir’s approval, National Police Chief 
Shaul Rosolio went on television to alert 


7 Actually, the holiday was celebrated on April 25, 
in accordance with the ancient Hebrew calendar. 
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marking the date, Early ee 
morning, guards discovereq t 
commandos had punctured a 10.5 Oe wl 
protective fence and Crossed "ag E 
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Sent cup earby 
. Hint of Danger. Even as these D. 
cial precautions were under Nay if ; 
students, aged 14 to 17, froma religi m 
high school in Safad—along with api 3 3 
bi, nurses, teachers and two sew pe 
: bout. 
guards—prepared for their ama 
three-day field trip through the seq 
hills of western Galilee. In all, 18) 
dents were eligible for the trip. In li 
of the alert, the families of 77 refused 
let their children go. Principal Shim up" 
Ben-Lulu was upset over their realice. 
trance. “The route has been examina’ inh 
he insisted. “We have authority fromt refus 
army, and guards will be along. Evty 
thing will be all right.” One students! 
later that he had been warned his pttdiate 
port card would be withheld if he &fzos fi 
not make the trip. ES an 
The students’ first day was rout pid, 
The only hint of danger came whttiftis pr 
side trip into a wadi, or dry river pé by 
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story concrete 
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e forbids are assembled. 
mandos, dressed in 
` 9 d knapsacks filled with 
f Malone faced at midnight 
ebre sies Dead two miles from Ma- 
a nee stepped into the high- 
m T vi tempted to stop a truck car- 
“Seda gni d Arab women home to the 
M. Ds from night-shift work 
ids y. eof Fassouta he truck 
nt oud nby textile plant. When the truc 
hb czar Oy 
aware that an alert was on, re- 
Nese gy Bs sop, two of the Arabs opened 
vay, INF One woman was instantly killed, 
relie mortally wounded, and all the 
han vere hurt. The truck's engine was 
Seu. Driver Faiz Saad coasted si- 
anna down a hill into a Jewish border 
€ stib; where he gave the alarm. 
jam. the three Palestinians had 
d Ma’alot. They began pounding 
àws of an apartment building. 
up!” one yelled in Hebrew. “We 
spice looking for terrorists.” Most 
Yi inhabitants, sleepy and fright- 
al refused to comply with the de- 
. Eveqfa But a forester named Joseph 
enisi 48, opened his door—and was 
| his eeeedately cut down by automatic- 
f he é qus fire. His son Eliahu, 4, was also 
(ali p daughter Miriam, 5, 
when fis Te = ute Fortuna, soon 
rm Ae tried to flee the in- 
: t was machine-gunned. The 
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GRIEVING ISRAELI MOTHER AT FUNERAL IN SAFAD 


only one in the fami . kille q 
conten Ao RR TON HA 
Cohen. He never attracted attention by 
crying; he is a deaf-mute, 

Moving back into the street, the Pal- 
estinians stumbled onto a municipal 
worker named Jacob Kadosh, 59. “Who 
are you?" they asked. “A Jew," said Ka- 
dosh. ^Which way to the school?" de- 
manded the Hebrew-speaking Arab. 
The puzzled Kadosh pointed, and then 
was shot in the shoulder. The three men 
advanced to the school, 100 yds. away, 
and were inside before the guards re- 
alized that they were there. Waving guns 


and hand grenades, the Palestinians jolt-- 


ed the sleeping students awake with 
kicks on the feet. "Lakum, lakum [Get 
up, get up]!” they yelled. Fifteen stu- 
dents, a few teachers and the rabbi re- 
alized what was happening and leaped 
out windows of the three-story building; 
some of them landed painfully on the 
gravel 20 ft. below. “I figured first it was 
a kid playing tricks," said one 16-year- 
old later, recalling the invasion. “But 
then I saw men with machine guns and 
packs, wearing dark glasses. A window 
was broken, so I jumped out." 
Separate Rooms. The commandos 
still had 85 students as hostages; they 
put the boys in one large room and the 
girls in another. “Do as we say,” said 
the Hebrew-speaking commando, “and 
no one will get hurt.” A nurse in the 
party was given the names of ten polit- 
ical prisoners that the Arabs wanted re- 
leased in exchange for the students. The 
list included eight Palestinians serving 
life sentences in Israeli jails on charges 
of murder and sabotage? it also speci- 
fied Kozo Okamoto, one of three Jap- 
anese terrorists who shot up the Tel Aviv 
airport two years ago, killing 27 people 
(TIME, June 12, 1972). Since Okamoto 
went to prison, the Israeli embassy in 
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A Chronology of Horrors 


In a curve of horror that has stead- 
ily risen since the Six-Day War of 1967, 
Arab and Israeli terrorists and counter- 
terrorists have taken the conflicts of the 
Middle East well beyond desert villag- 
es, into the streets of European cities 
and along the world’s airways. Some of 
the grim highlights: 

DEC. 28, 1968. After a fedayeen at- 
tack on an El AI plane in Athens, in 
which one passenger is killed and an- 
other wounded, Israeli commandos re- 
taliate by attacking Beirut Airport, de- 
stroying or damaging 13 planes. 

MAY 22, 1970. Eight children are 
killed and 22 wounded when a school 
bus in northern Israel is hit by three ba- 


'zooka rockets fired by fedayeen who 


have crossed the border from Lebanon. 

SEPT. 6, 1970. In a skyjacking spec- 
tacular, Palestinian commandos divert 
four British, Swiss and U.S. airliners 
with more than 400 passengers aboard 
to Egypt and Jordan. All the planes are 
eventually blown up. 

MAY 30, 1972. Three Japanese ter- 
rorists belonging to the Red Army guer- 
rilla organization open fire with auto- 
matic weapons and grenades in Lod 
Airport killing 27—more than half of 
them religious pilgrims from Puerto 
Rico—and wounding 70. 

SEPT. 5, 1972. In Munich, “Black 
September” terrorists kill eleven Israeli 
athletes and coaches at the Olympic 
Games. Five of the terrorists are killed 
and three captured. 

FEB. 21, 1973. Israelis, in retaliation 
for Munich, raid refugee camps in Leb- 
anon killing 31. They also shoot down 
a Libyan airliner that strays over the 
Sinai killing 107 aboard. 

MARCH 1, 1973. Black September 
terrorists execute three diplomats, in- 
cluding the arriving and departing US. 
ambassadors and the Belgian charge 
d'affaires at the Saudi Arabian embas- 
sy in Khartoum, the Sudan. 

APRIL 10, 1973. Israeli commandos, 
in a raid at Beirut, kill 17, including 
three high-ranking Palestinian guerrilla 
leaders, and wound several others. 

AUG. 4, 1973. Arab terrorists kill five 
and wound 55 New York-bound TWA 
passengers at Athens airport, mistaking 
them for tourists headed for Israel. 

SEPT. 28, 1973. Two Palestinian 
gunmen take three Soviet Jewish 
émigrés hostage aboard a Vienna-bound 
train in an eventually successful attempt 
to close down the Israeli refugee pro- 
cessing center in Austria. 

DEC. 17, 1973. Palestinian comman- 


dos shoot up Rome airport, blow up 2 | 
Pan American jetliner and hijacka Luft} 


hansa plane to Athens and Kuwait; 33 x E 


are killed. 
APRIL 11, 1974. Three Arab com- 


mandos seize an apartment building in 
Qiryat Shemona in northern Israel; the 
commandos and 18 Israeli men, wom- 
en and children are killed. 
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Bangkok has been raided, an airliner has 
been skyjacked and eleven Israeli ath- 
letes at the Munich Olympics have been 
slain by Palestinian guerrillas demand- 
ing his release. The terrorists who killed 
18 people at Qiryat Shemona last month 
made the same demand. 

In Ma/alot, the terrorists announced 
that they represented the Popular Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine, a fedayeen group headed by 
Nayef Hawatmeh (see box page 13). The 
three Arabs—later identified as Ali Ah- 
med Hassan, 27: Ahmed Saleh Nayef, 
20; and Ziyad Abdel Rahim, 22—threat- 
ened to kill all of their young hostages 
unless their orders were followed. “Six 
o'clock will be the end.” they warned. _ 

Their threats galvanized Israeli of- 

ficials into action. Army units, including 
an elite team of 25 special troops with 
trained snipers, were helicoptered into 
Ma'alot. Moshe Dayan, Defense Min- 
Ister in the caretaker government, and 
General Mordecai Gur, the new Chief. 
of Staff, joined them. The ashen-faced 
Dayan was quickly recognized by Ma- 
"alot citizens. They called him “son of a 
prostitute," jostled him and demanded 
better protection. In Jerusalem, Israel's 
Cabinet began a meeting that lasted ten 
hours. It made a collective decision that 
Israel, for the first time ever, would meet 
terrorist demands. “One does not con- 
duct war on the backs of children," Mrs. 
Meir explained afterward. 

Bullhorn Dialogue. By sunrise 
Wednesday the Palestinians had fas- 
tened explosives round the school build- 
ing and wired the charges to detonate. 
Whenever anyone got too close, they 
opened fire with their Russian-made 
Kalashnikov submachine guns. An Is- 
raeli soldier, home on leave in Ma'alot 
and watching as a bystander, was hit in 
the throat by a burst of fire and killed. 

At noon, a boy and a girl were freed 
toreport that their companions were still 
all right. The boy fainted. The girl 
sobbed so heavily that she could scarce- 
ly convey the news. The commandos 
and Israeli army officers conversed ima 
running dialogue by bullhorns. The Pal- 
estinians demanded that the French and 
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PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS WHO OCCUPIED MA'ALOT SCHOOL POSING FOR PRE-RAID PICTURE j) 


Meeting their deadline became a mission impossible. 


the Rumanian ambassadors to Israel be 


terrorists now insisted that two Israelis 
sentenced to 15-year jail terms last year 
for spying in behalf of Syria were also 
to be freed. “You had better hurry," the 
guerrillas warned. “Or at 6 o'clock you 
are going to get 85 dead bodies." “Be pa- 
tient,” an Israeli called out in reply. 
“Don’t do anything rash. God willing, 
everything will be all right.” 

An hour before the deadline, the 
French ambassador, Jean Herly, finally 
appeared. But negotiations were begin- 
ning to go badly. For one thing, it had 
taken several hours for the Israelis to 
round up the prisoners to be released, 
since they were being held in ten dif- 
ferent jails. There was also a problem 
in trying to get a United Nations plane 
from Cairo that would ferry the pris- 
oners from Ben-Gurion Airport to Da- 
mascus. Compounding the confusion 
was the fedayeen’s complicated plan for 
effecting the release of the prisoners they 
sought. The prisoners and half the hos- 
tages were to be flown to Damascus. 
There, a code word (Al Aqsa, from the 
famous mosque of Jerusalem) would be 
given to the French ambassador to Syr- 
ja, who would relay it via Paris to Am- 
bassador Herly at Ma'alot. Only then 
would the hostages be released. The sit- 
uation, said Major General Shlomo 
Gazit, Israel's intelligence chief, became 
"a mission impossible." 

As the deadline approached, the Is- 
raelis pleaded. for more time, but the 
commandos refused, saying that they 
had no authorization to extend the lim- 


_ it. At 5:27, General Gur gave the order 


to open fire on the school, The firefight 
lasted only twelve minutes, but as Gur 
said later, “they were the longest min- 
utes of my life.” Israeli soldiers under a 
barrage of fire managed to reach the ex- 
plosives and neutralize them. One of the 
three Palestinians was immediately 
killed by sniper fire. - Another, was 
RE but was still able to toss gre- 
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pointblank at the Screaming studa 
Gur said later that he could see theg 
students being shot one by one. I iully 
Officers said that they found ten gajiefales 
dead, each with a bullet in the neck ambr 
TIME’s David Halevy was amy] hides 
the first to enter. “ 
oped the school," he reported. “Go 
inside, I passed a wall; on it was an i lin 
ogy slogan, FOR HEALTH AND CLeawifite Po 
NESS. Lying next to the sign were ist 
pretty, crying, bloodstained girls v 
chest and leg wounds. Soldiers w 
shouting ‘Stretchers! Bandages!’ E = 
children were being carried out ont M 
shoulders of soldiers to a first aid stati E i 
Mostly Girls. “I raced up to thes m 
ond floor. A group of dead kids w E. ir 
lying in a corner. Their bodies werecls E 
tered in grotesque positions—as fU] 
had died trying to protect one anol} 
One girl was lying on her back, here 3 
wide open, staring at the ceiling A : 
body was cut in half at the waist." 
of the injured seemed to be pd 
was the shocking thing. They were ty 
tiful girls with ugly wounds anal 
faces. Their clothes had been shit M 
and there were open wounds M 
breasts and legs. The movem 
stretchers seemed endless. «ao eti a 
The carnage, once the sto 1 
ed, included 17 teen-agers 62^ 5j 4l 
wounded. Five of the wounde omt Sn 
terward in hospitals. All three? she! Nay 
dos had been shot dead inside va vl ayy 
The national wound for all of Is" sd E] ag 
almost as great. In Jerusalem. j 
Parliament suspended debates sos 
set members hunched over tran, ii HUS 
dios to pick up news reports... 
neral of the dead students ne^. 
an occasion for national ne 
national anger. In Safad, A are 
people gathered as the chi cup! 
buried, frantic mourners hi fma 
services with cries of Mov 
blim [Death to the terroris Jed 
President Ephraim Katzir, ^» ro sity 
mourners, had to be hustled i 
securi men d 
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aeland the wars of 1956 and 1967 
Jimaly every Arab nation recognizes 
palestine Liberation Organization as 
nunbrella-like group that represents 
‘Palestinian people. But there are di- 
nos within the P.L.O. about how best 
dieve the goal ofa Palestinian state. 
liners led by George Habash, head 
{te Popular Front for the Liberation 
Istine, and Abdel Wahab Kayyali, 
f the small, Iraqi-backed Arab 
fation Front, want the immediate 
cement of Israel by a new, secular 
cratic nation for Jews and Arabs 
Moderates led by Yasser Arafat, 
f both al-Fatah and the P.L.O., 
"ing initially to accept something 
(erably less: a kind of mini-Pales- 
composed of some Israeli-oc- 

x y erritories. These include the 
i nk of Jordan, the Gaza Strip, 
dr EE region to the south- 
‘cane n aouen they too 
ther deiae, alestine, they fear 
night Y in creating their coun- 
mean an end to their identity 
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selling out but also to show how effec- 
tive a Syrian-style talk-fight could be. 
At a press conference in Beirut after the 
Ma’alot raid, he announced that the at- 
tack had been designed to disrupt the 
Kissinger peace talks. Hawatmeh 
charged that the talks threatened to cre- 
ate a Syrian-Israeli disengagement that 
would “mean the surrender of the Pal- 
estinian people." 

For the past 26 years the Palestin- 
ians have provided much of the fire of 
Arab nationalism and hatred of Israel. 
Paradoxically, the Palestinians are in 
many ways like the Jews. They even call 
their wanderings over the last quarter- 
century "the new diaspora." Better edu- 
cated on the whole than any Arabs other 
than the Lebanese—some 68,000 Pales- 
tinians hold university degrees—they 
form a business and professional elite in 
the Arab world. In Yemen, Saudi Ara- 
bia and the sheikdoms of the Persian 
Gulf, they dominate the civil service, 
diplomatic corps and educational sys- 
tem. Of the 3.2 million Palestinians, ap- 
proximately 1.5 million live in Jordan 
(including the West Bank). Another 
400,000 live in Israel, 350,000 in the 
Gaza Strip, 300,000 in Lebanon,/160,000 
in Syria, 50,000 in Iraq, at least 80,000 in 
Kuwait, and large numbers in Persian 
Gulf states, Saudi Arabia and Libya. 
About 600,000 live in refugee camps, 
and several thousand are fedayeen. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
Palestinians are determined to remain 
aseparate people and have their own na- 
tion. “We are part of the Arab world." 
says a young Palestinian radical. “But 
we also are something distinct. At the 
moment, we are a hand of the Arab 
body, a hand that strikes. But we want 
to Keep our distinctive nationality be- 
cause we want to know who we are." 

The search for identity begins and 
ends in the dry hills of ancient Judea. 
“Remember, our people have been on 
that land for thousands of years,” says 
Youssef Sayegh, an economics professor 
at the American University of Beirut. 
“We are Arabs, but our link of Pales- 
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tine transcends our Arabism. Our at- 
tachment to the land of Palestine has 
been continuous—until the state of Is- 
rael was created. The Jews sought iden- 
tty in linking their peoplehood to the 
land, and now the Arabs of the new di- 
aspora are doing the same thing." Even 
the Palestinians in Beirutor Riyadh con- 
sider themselves, in their final analysis, 
refugees, and many cling to their Unit- 
ed Nations refugee card as a symbolic 
sign of their nationality. Palestinians ev- 
erywhere contribute generously to the 


. Palestinian cause. including many do- 


nations to the fedayeen. 
a 

Beyond their sense of kinship and 
yearning for a homeland that many have 
never even seen, the Palestinians are di- 
vided as to methods and short-term 
goals. With unhappy accuracy, one 
member of a militant commando orga- 
nization says, “We don’t even agree on 
exactly how much territory we must 
have or what methods we must use to 
gain that territory.” Despite this surface 
disunity, the Palestinians, as the massa- 
cre at Ma'alot too well demonstrated, 
area potent force that must be dealt with 
if peace is to come to the Middle East. 
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DEMONSTRATORS CARRYING ANTI-KISSINGER SIGNS IN JERUSALEM DURING THE SECRETARY'S VISIT 
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For an already battered psyche, new shifts in U.S. policy. 


ing a scapegoat, turned on him. 
While the funerals were taking 
place, 36 Israeli jets were wheeling in 
from the Mediterranean to strike their 
heaviest blow ever at Lebanon. Flights 
of Phantoms and Skyhawks, carrying 
250 tons of bombs, swept in under a 
bright blue afternoon sky. Air raid si- 
rens sounded in Beirut, and residents ap- 
prehensively searched the skies. Beirut's 
airport was hastily shut down. and in- 
coming jet liners were waved off. 
Psychologically, the Lebanese were 
more or less prepared for some form of 
Israeli retaliation. Earlier that day, For- 
eign Minister Fuad Naffah had sum- 
moned the ambassadors of the U.S., the 
Soviet Union, China, Britain and 
France. Well aware that Israel had pre- 
viously responded to fedayeen raids by 
attacking. Lebanon, Naffah asked—fu- 
ülely, as it turned out—that their gov- 
ernments pressure Israel into restraint. 

Search for Survivors. The air as- 

saults were far more devastating than 
the Lebanese or the Palestinians could 
have expected. This time the Israelis hit 
not just fedayeen strong posts but also 
camps occupied by civilian refugees. 
One group of planes struck the Burj el- 
Barajneh camp on the outskirts of Bei- 
rut, which is operated by the United Na- 
tions Relief, and Works Agency. 

Ten other targets were hit. The 
greatest death and destruction occurred 
around the ancient city of Sidon. The 
heaviest casualties were at Nabatieh, 
another refugee camp populated by 
about 5,000 Palestinians. The Israelis hit 
there in waves: two hours after the ini- 
tial attack, more jets swooped down even 
as rescue workers were still clawing 
‘ough the rubble for survivors. In the 

iple strikes a total of 30 people were 
sd and at least 100 wounded. The 
was so badly damaged that bull- 
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matter which way I looked, I did not 
see a wall standing," reported TIME's 
Abu Said. "The camp looked more like 
a roadbuilding project than a place to 
live. There must have been more bodies 
buried under Nabatieh. The smell was 
very strong." 

"Ain el Hilweh, with 20,000 people 
thelargest of UNRWA's 15 camps in Leb- 
anon, was also bombed. On the edge of 
the camp—its Arabic name means "eye 
of the beautiful"—three four-story 
apartment buildings were hit; at least 
seven people were killed and 20 wound- 
ed. Roads out of 'Ain el Hilweh quickly 
clogged with cars as well as people try- 
ing to escape on foot, carrying hastily 
stuffed suitcases and bedding and drag- 
ging along frightened children. Red 
Crescent and Red Cross ambulances 
found it difficult to get through. 

Before the retaliatory attacks, Arab 
newspapers and radio. broadcasts had 
predictably put the blame for the slaugh- 
ter at Ma'alot on Israel because its sol- 
diers had attacked the school building. 
ISRAEL MURDERS ITS OWN CHILDREN, 
bannered Beirut's pro-fedayeen daily 4/ 
Moharrer. The raids on Lebanon only 
heightened anger against Israel. “This 
is nothing,” said Ali Hussein Badran, 
65, a camp dweller who was still dazed 
by the destruction that had rained down 
on him in "Ain el Hilweh. “I left my 
farm behind in Palestine. Now I have 
lost my home again. But with God's help 
I will stay, no matter how many houses 
I lose. And my children and my grand- 
children will be commandos." 

For the Lebanese, the Israeli attack 
aroused not only fury but also frustra- 
tion. The government in neighboring 
Syria adamantly backs the fedayeen 
movement but has the muscle to keep 
the guerrillas within its borders on a 
tight leash. Lebanon, on the other hand, 
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The most crucial question inyo 
the Middle East massacres Was ius 
fect on Henry Kissinger's peace eti 
Rather than aborting the talks sta 
ror apparently convinced the n 
tors that they should work mon 
nestly. During his most recent ToU ài : 
shuttle diplomacy, the Secretary off 1 
flew seven times round trip between 
rusalem and Damascus. At week’, ui 
he was scheduled to drop in on Emaii 
tian President Anwar Sadat in Cairoay 
then return to Washington: But then, 
both sides appeared ready to agree i 
line on which they would disengage i 
postponed his trip home and Stayed 
to work out details. 

“Purple Line.” Kissinger had pi: 
suaded the Israelis to extend to the $y 
ians what the Israelis described as thé im 
maximum concessions. They were wi | 
ing to withdraw from most of the ter} 
ritory in Syria that they had capturé|j 
last October, and even from some lu 
on the Golan Heights west of the "pr|. 
ple line,” as the post-°67 war bounds 
is colored on Israeli maps. The Israel 
were also willing to give up much of 
bomb-blasted Golan town of Quneilz 
and allow a limited number of Syn 
refugees to return there. Their cont) Desp 
tions for disengagement included 
United Nations buffer zone, a limit 
arms zone on either side of the buff 
and a system of U.N. arms inspect 
of the thinned-out opposing for 
which Kissinger must now work ou... 

Until last week, some eee 
aides said, Syrian negotiators had m 
their time vetoing Israeli proposals is 
in the final stages of the latest D 
cus-Jerusalem shuttle, they made? 
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important, Damascus agree 
a US.-Soviet guarantee tha mem 
would eventually pull back fon i 
tured Syrian territory rather that 
that Israel make a politically 2" pad is 
public pledge to do so. The PU ntfs 3 
however, had to be the first Item 
agenda at the peace talks in Qe Maa 
In private discussions eue [2 
Syrian officials did not com. 
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control last week. and demobilization of 
the army was under way. 

The real fear is thatany interruption 
of peace efforts would encourage Arab 
hard-liners who want the peace talks 
halted. Initially, last week's events 
seemed to favor these militants. After 
the air strikes against Lebanon, feda- 
yeen leaders charged that Israel was 
conducting a war of genocide and 


"That. is why we need the hills." 


threatened still more retaliation. “If they 
want that kind of war, so be it,” said 
one. Rumors circulated in Israel that 
Libya had paid the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
$6.3 million for attacking Ma'alot. There 
were also Stories that fedayeen were be- 
ing trained in East Berlin to resume the 
underground “war of the spooks” that 
raged through western Europe last year, 
leaving dead dozens of suspected spies 


explained that before the 1967 war, 
150,000 Syrians had lived in the Golan. 
Today almost none do. (The Israelis in- 
sist that no more than 70,000 Syrians 


ever inhabited the area.) “It is our land." 
said the lieutenant. "It has never been 
their land. They lie when they say they 
need it!” 

Our convoy reached a bunker, be- 
hind which and out of sight stood a bat- 
tery of Soviet-made 122-mm. guns. 
When they opened fire, we saw their 
shells explode inside Israeli lines about 
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A few hundred meters away, behind 
the crest of Bental, another of the hills, 
is Merom Golan, one of the 17 Israeli 
settlements in the Golan. Begun a month 
after the end of the Six-Day War, Mer- 
om Golan now has a population of 300, 
including 100 children. We passed 
homes under construction. Each house, 
finished or not, had its red-and-black- 
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striped bomb shelter. When the war 
erupted last October, the settlement was 
evacuated. After four days the men re- 
turned to work the land. This year they 
will harvest the first fruits of the apple 
and plum trees. “We are settlers,” says 
the acting secretary of the settlement, a 
young emigrant from Rumania. "We 
will do what the government decides, 
but we want to stay where we are.” 
Eerie Drive. The following day, af- 
ter taking the Kissinger shuttle to Da- 
mascus. we were driven by the Syrians 
in the direction of Mount Hermon, along 
a completely unprotected road. There 
were few houses. Once in a while we 
spotted an antiaircraft site or Soviet 
rocket installations. The drive was ee- 
rie. We felt as if we were standing ab- 
solutely naked in a town square. Any- 
down at us from Mount 


one mile away. “It is a daily thing.” a- 
Syrian officer said. “We try to stop them 

from improving their positions." It was 

not too long before the Israelis respond- 

ed. American-made 155-mm. shells. 
burst on either side of the bunker. 

Inside the bunker, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ali Hussein, the Syrian sector com 
mander. offered us tea and baklava. 
Hussein, who spent one yeat trai z 
in the U.S. at Fort Benning, explained 
that in former days “the Arabs and j 
lived with each other. They used | 
each other. But then came Israel ài 
forced the Arabs out. Then cam 
feeling of hostility." > 

By late afternoon, we were 
Damascus’ airport. Weary from 
other conference with Syrian 1 
Assad, Henry Kissinger told th 
ing local press that there had been 

o agreement, ^ 
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and undercover agents on either side 
(TIME Feb. 12, 1973). 

Israelis accepted such reports grim- 
ly. Ma'alot was the latest in a series of 
blows that have battered the national 
psyche since October. Israelis since the 
war have felt increasingly insecure. The 
war was costly. economically as well as 
in lives lost. The country was unpre- 
pared to fight. and faith in the army 
has been replaced by investigations to 
assess blame. Israel is moving from a 
past that its people understood to a fu- 
ture that is still not clear, and the tran- 
sition is making them moody. 

Much of that public anger last week 
was directed against Kissinger for pres- 
suring Israel to make concessions and 
for shifting U.S. Middle East policy into 
an evenhanded approach toward Arabs 
and Israel. Crowds demonstrated in Je- 
rusalem whenever Kissinger appeared. 
Some chanted “Jewboy, Jewboy." a ref- 
erence to reports that the U.S. President 
had used that slighting epithet in de- 
scribing Daniel Ellsberg, who released 
the Pentagon papers. 

Majority of One. The tension and 
unease were heightened by the unset- 
tled state of Israel's domestic politics. 
After three weeks of dealing, Premier- 
Designate Yitzhak Rabin was still un- 
able to form a viable coalition to take 
over the government from Mrs. Meir. 
Early last week he appeared to be gath- 
ering a bloc of 61 Knesset votes, which 
would have given him a majority of one 
in the 120-seat Parliament. After Ma- 
‘alot, however. there were calls for a na- 
tional unity government that would in- 
clude the right-wing hawks of the Likud 
(union) opposition bloc. The last time 
that such a coalition was formed in Is- 
rael was in June 1967. after Gamal 
Abdel Nasser blockaded the Straits of 
Tiran and Israeli Premier Levi Eshkol 
revamped his Cabinet to prepare for 
war. Rabin and most Labor Party lead- 
ers so far are unwilling to let the right- 
wing opposition into the government. 
Instead, the Premier-designate last week 
went to President Katzir and received 
an extra week's grace for further Cab- 
inet-making consultations. 

A new Israeli government will prob- 
ably not take control until the disengage- 
ment discussions are completed. For one 
thing, Israel is not likely to Jet Golda 
Meir retire in the middle of such cru- 
cial negotiations: for another. Rabin is 

one of the negotiators and he has had 
scant time in the last few days to worry 
about domestic politics. Moreover, there 
is still much left to be done in working 
out the details of troop pullbacks and 
U.N. participation. Meanwhile, Kissin- 
ger has been informed. Syria intends to 
continue fighting around Mount Her- 
mon to keep the pressure on Israel. 
Nonetheless, last week's announcement 
‘of 4 tentative agreement was a hopeful 
through, and chances seem good 
ment on the remaining disput- 
s. Said one U.S. diplomatic 
All of the parties have gone 
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Bloodier Friday in the South 


The day was somewhat gray. But it 
was spring, and the crowds of Dublin- 
ers bustling homeward at 5:30 p.m. last 
Friday were looking forward to a fine 
Irish weekend. What 23 of them got in- 
stead was sudden death as three pow- 
erful bombs exploded in the center of 
the capital. Another 137 were wounded, 
many critically. It was the worst disas- 
ter in the history of the Republic and a 
far bloodier Friday than the infamous 
“Bloody Friday” of July 21, 1972, when 
nine were killed and 130 injured in a se- 
ries of bombings in Belfast. The hatred 
of Ulster, where more than 1,000 have 
died in sectarian fighting since 1969. ap- 
peared to have flooded the Irish Repub- 
lic with a vengeance. 

Last week's bombs, made of 200-250 
Ibs. of gelignite, had been packed into 
three cars parked at curbs. They had 
been timed to explode at a peak rush 
hour, and there was no doubt that they 
were clearly meant to kill as many as 
possible. The force of the blasts hurled 
bodies through glass storefronts and left 
others grotesquely fused or mutilated. 
‘Limbs lay scattered about. One dead 
woman was found with parts ofa car en- 
gine embedded in her back. Another vic- 
tim, his leg twisted and bleeding, lay 
pleading. “Pm Tom O'Reilly. Help me. 
I'm not ready to die." Police wept as 
they helped the injured to ambulances. 
As of Saturday morning, ten of the dead 
—including two baby girls—were still 
unidentified. 


Reaction ranged from shock to^ 


bitterness to.à weary sense of fatalism 
within governments on both sides of the 


border. Ireland's Prime m: 
Cosgrave said the oue iter Lig 
“strengthen the resolve of th bon 
and south working for peace." pe Moni 
ministers of his government walla 
ly troubled by the Prospect £ E 
soned, violent passions ingen Te 
south. At week’s end they m th 
struggling to understand who ES si 
it and why. ad d 

Protestants Suspected. Th 
rorist Provisional wing of the e ki 
Irish Republican Army denied , awg 
sibility for the atrocity. So did CR 
tremist Protestant Ulster Defense 
sociation, although a U.D.A. spoke. 
said. “I am very happy about the boni 
ings." Most of the skimpy evidence ys 
gested that the bombs had been plin. 
ed by Protestant firebrands. The Gr 
containing the explosives had apparen. 
ly disappeared from Protestant neigh 
borhoods of Belfast. More significan 
Protestant extremists have seemed n 
usually nervous about recent agreemens 
reached between Ireland, Ulster and 
Britain, which they fear are the fn 
steps toward union with the Catho: 
south. 

One of the ugliest aspects of tl: 
bombing was that there had been noat 
vance warning. Before the day was owi. 
however, this had already become ales 
unusual characteristic of terror in Ire 
land. Outside a bar in the small bord 
town of Monaghan, 80 miles north àf 
Dublin, another bomb exploded with 
notice. At least five people were kill 
outright and 20 more wounded, most 
them critically. 
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Now there’s a full-service branch 
3| of SWISS BANK CORPORATION in CHICAGO. 


One more reason 


r calling us a truly international Swiss bank. 


In Switzerland, SWISS BANK COR- 
PORATION is one of the "Big Three", with 
more than a century's financial expertise 

and over 150 branches throughout the 


ny 


Abroad, we're a major international, 


commercial bank with subsidiaries and 
representative offices on all five conti- 


nents. 
In the U.S.A., we've been on the 
scene for many years. In New York, for 
instance, we started in 
1939 and now have 


of Ae 


\ 


three offices plus an agency in San Fran- 
cisco and a representative office in Los 
Angeles. With the opening of our latest 
full-scale branch in Chicago on June 3, 
1974, the entire spectrum of SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION services will be available 
there, too. And that means those services 
that only a commercial bank with a world- 
wide operation can offer. 

We're international in a big way. But 
with a typically Swiss regard for accuracy, 
reliability and integrity in everything con- 
nected with finance. 


Swiss Bank Corporation 


150 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


SWISS BANK 


SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


The easy-to-remember name — 
in international banking 


AN CORPORATION | SCHWEIZERISCHER BANKVEREIN SOCIÉTÉ DE BANQUE 


f 
la over Sfr. 37 000 million 


Men 
3 ha tin Basle, Aeschenvorstadt 4, and in Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. 


es 


witzerland. Branches in Chicago, London, New 
bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Casablanca, G 
ntreal, Nassau (Bahamas), Panama, pani 


York, San Francisco and Tokyo. Subsidiaries, dae 
Grand Cayman (B.W), Guayaquil, Hong Kong, Johann 
Rabat, Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo, Singapore. Sy! 
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FRANCE 


VALERY GISCARD D'ESTAING DISPLAYING KENNEDYESQUE TOUCH WITH CROWD ONCORSICA 


Giscard at the Helm 


The “cold civil war,” as one Paris ed- 
itor described France's fiercely contest- 
ed presidential election campaign, con- 
tinued right down to a notably bitter 
end. At times, as last Sunday's election 
approached, the two contenders seemed 
more interested in hurling insults than 
dealing with the issues. Socialist Fran- 
çois Mitterrand, running with Commu- 
nist backing. accused Finance Minister 
Valéry Giscard d'Estaing of being the 
tool of "these princes, these dukes, these 
millionaires [who] have not had a new 
idea in 15 years." The patrician Giscard 
in turn scourged his leftist opponent for 
running "a violent and nasty campaign" 
and for purposely trying to revive "the 
quarrels of the past." 

Dead Heat. If France's cold civil 

war seemed to heat up in its final days, 
that was because it was the closest race 
for the presidency since Charles de 
Gaulle created the Fifth Republic in 
1958. From the moment that Mitterrand 
and Giscard emerged as the leaders in 
the first-round election earlier this 
month, opinion polls had shown the two 
candidates running in a virtual dead 
heat. indicating that the race would be 
decided by a few hundred thousand 
swing votes in the center of France's 
sharply divided political spectrum. 
When the voters finally had their say 
this week, they awarded a narrow vic- 
tory to Giscard. Though the results 
would not be final until the last votes 
came trickling in from French depart- 
ments and territories as distant as Mar- 
tinique and Tahiti, nearly complete re- 
Itsindicated that Giscard received 
“of the popular vote, 2% more 
n his rival 


t establishment bare Putsilsotorakorcan: 


sults laid bare deep divisions within 
French society— divisions that will sure- 
ly trouble Giscard's tenure in the Elysée 
Palace. Had the swing vote put Mitter- 
rand in power instead of Giscard. 
France would have had its first left-wing 
coalition government since Léon Blnm's 
Popular Front in the late 1930s. A Mit- 
terrand regime would have included the 
first Communists in a major Western 
Europe Cabinet since the cold war be- 
gan. Though Mitterrand lost the elec- 
tion, his strong campaign showed that 
the left has once again become a polit- 
ical force to be reckoned with in France. 
The campaign also confirmed that 
"Gaullism has no heir,” as Mitterrand 
put it after Georges Pompidou's death 
last month. Before their belated endorse- 
ment of Giscard, the old-guard Gaull- 
ists had backed former Premier Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas, an orthodox party stal- 
wart. He pulled a mere 15% of the vote 
in the first-round election, which proved 
rather conclusively that the broad pop- 
ulist movement that De Gaulle created 
to unify France had dissolved almost . 
completely. 3 
The election divided France along 
stark lines: the haves and the have-nots, 
the farmers and businessmen who have 
prospered during a decade of economic 
expansion and the millions of blue- 
collar workers and pensioners who find 
the good life receding even farther at a 
time when inflation is running at an an- 
nual rate of 18.2%. Yet the outcome 
turned less on issues than on images. 
Both candidates stressed the need for 
social change. The voters, however, 


_ Seemed to agree with Giscard’s view that 


“your choice is not between old political 
parties but the designation ofa man who 
will give an image to France." As the 
race turned into a personality. contest, it 
Kuh eRleRtion parar 


Pu s 
out risk" is unclear. He prom! 
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didates barnstormed the country | 
chartered jets and squared off before 
television cameras in feisty debate 
Mitterrand, who had to ex Mf// 
middle-class voters’ traditional fear g 
the left, convincingly cast himself yi 
cool. able moderate. Giscard; thought) 
had served in Gaullist Cabinets f 
twelve years, managed to come acros 
a man of the future rather than the py 
—as well as an experienced technom 
qualified to run the complex affairs th E 
France. Though De Gaulle once rie 
that Giscard’s only problem asa poly 
cian was “the people,” the tall, alofifl 
tellectual proved to have a Kenn 
esque touch with crowds. Awed w 
reached out to touch himas he passe 
—and invariably cheered when? 
pointed out that, at 48, he would be “j | 
youngest leader in Western Europei? ü 
was elected. T shirts calling for GISCak CANCEL 
AT THE HELM! became a fad with W| (jin, 
formed French girls (see PEOPLE). 
New Initiatives. How 
plans to make good on his cam t 
P = t1 hange Wi | ey 
promise to bring France “enans Nr lin, 


BET 
2 n y 
act to help France's have ne irl hin. 
propose new policy mu shins San 


faltering Common Market. 
does not expect any major 
France’s vigorously indepen m É M 
policy under Giscard but S% s jm a 
cials hope for less static 10 ot sto 

American relations. “He does i thing 
wall and make a production 2 nt 
says one State Department ; qui 
“You can work out problem» 
with him." 


chang "| D 
dent forg i CI 


=, ‘orld 
than his predecessors with athe d 
for France—at least so far. js 
ing days of the campaign em KO 
mused that he would like to 
bered as one “who eliminate gan 


old faults, someone who cs oes 
fied French society.’ Tha eset 


exactly ring with De Gaul t 
deur, but it surely fits the coU? 
i 1 ay 


he Weimar Republic, 

si che d Cabinets and chron- 
2 sed in the face of Na- 
4 os ve worried about their 

m stable, democratic po- 
: he latest political crisis 
he Federal Republic should 


unt 
ance a ne 
m smoothl 
in the modern and austere 


tag chambers, Social Democrat 
Ninkt 55. took the oath as 

! Germany's fifth Chancellor. — 
"hmidt, the former Finance Min- 


ics 
i lis Cabin the seats in his co- 
| ey OM almost the same ratio 
Í kaerat randt's: eleven Social 
14 ter ae four Free Democrats. 
É| tained we the incumbent Ministers 
(EA F portfolios. The most sig- 
| fe ES was the departure of 
i} s ORE Chief Walter Scheel as 
É lit week i 9r and Foreign Minister. 
at Qu Weis elected to a five-year 
*| monia] o Germany's President, a 
oh "s ane With little real power. 
d Oreign MEN as Vice Chancel- 
"Bo SAM Is another Free 
fn. OE umptious Hans-Die- 
Ddips...  POSsibly the least 
j oat in West German his- 
orei as virtually no expe- 
n As affairs and speaks only 
mek he UT of the Interior 
German oe moderniza- 
ito. departments and 
Cüblurin ng law-and-order im- 
bo E the Baader-Meinhof 
owe Owing anarchi 
lowered th narchists. 


ED nrooram to 


€ voti "hancellery had approve: 
© voting age from catty, GRERSUER aE ar etan Laeti hite while champagne 
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am Takes Over 


protect the environment. In an April 
poll, he ranked just behind Scheel and 
Brandt as Germany's third most pop- 
ular politician. 

The Schmidt-Genscher team will 
differ considerably from Brandt and 
Scheel in style and policy emphasis. 
Missing, at least initially, will be the per- 
sonal warmth and deep mutual respect 
that characterized the relationship of the 
former Chancellor and his Foreign Min- 
ister. Socialist Schmidt has never had 
much love for Genscher, a free-enter- 
prise conservative, and may be tempted 
to take advantage of Genscher's link 
with the Günter Guillaume spy scandal 
that triggered Brandts resignation. In 
May 1973 Genscher, who as Interior 
Minister was responsible for internal se- 
curity, told Brandt that Guillaume, one 
ofthe Chancellor's personal aides, might 
be spying for the East Germans. As the 
only Cabinet-level official associated 
with the scandal who is still in power,* 
Genscher might be blamed for not do- 
ing enough to prevent Guillaume from 
gaining access to top-secret documents. 

Coalition Considered. Schmidt, 
however, is unlikely to pressure Gensch- 
er too much. The Free Democrats hold 
the balance of power in the Bundestag, 
providing 41 of the coalition's 271 votes; 
the opposition Christian Democrats and 
Christian Social Union have 225 seats. 
In addition’ Genscher, who is in line to 
succeed Scheel as Free Democratic 
chairman this fall. has hinted that he is 
not above considering a coalition with 
the Christian Democrats. 

In foreign policy, Schmidt and 
Genscher will undoubtedly continue 
Brandt’s Osrpolitik, but with less fervor. 
As a refugee from Halle, East Germa- 
ny (in 1952), Genscher is less trusting 
of the East European regimes than were 
Brandt and Scheel. Schmidt has long op- 
posed granting easy credits to those re- 
gimes. In his maiden policy address to 
the Bundestag he pledged “partnership 
with the U.S. The security of Western 
Europe remains, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, dependent on the presence of the 
U.S. in Europe.” 

The new team will be tough on the 
Common Market. “We cannot sacrifice 
the stability of our economy for the sake 
of a European Community that is un- 
able to act," Schmidt has stated. “We 
cannot place our cash reserves at the dis- 
posal of others. Nor can we make our 
economic policy dependent on the mis- 
erable plight of Britain or Italy.” The 
new Chancellor can be expected to use 
his country’s monetary strength to force 
the rest of the EEC to synchronize eco- 
nomic policies, e.g.. the fight against in- 
flation. Schmidt’s brass-knuckles ap- 


*Ministe Posts Horst Ehmke, who as chief of 
Mi proved the hiring of Gui- 


abinet. ; 


hi to foreign affairs will enable his 
new government to concentrate on do- 
mestic issues: prices rising at 7% annu- 
ally, worker representation in corporate 
management and tax reform. 

_ The new team must also pick up the 
pieces of the Guillaume affair. The Cab- 
inet is expected to appoint an indepen- 
dent commission to discover how Gui- 
llaume rose so high in government 
service and to seek means for improv- 
ing security. Meanwhile new stories con- 
nected Brandts private life with Gui- 
llaume. The magazines Der Spiegel and 
Stern, for example, reported that the se- 
curity police had information that Gui- 
llaume had procured women for Brandt 
during trips. Brandt had previously de- 
nied the accusations of misconduct, stat- 
ing: “I have nothing to blame myself 
for that would irritate my wife.” Later, 
in a letter to all Social Democratic Par- 


FOREIGN MINISTER GENSCHER 
... but with less fervor. 


ty members, he was more ambiguous, 
explaining: "I am no saint, and I have 
never pretended to be free from human 
weakness." Brandt, who remains as his 
party's chairman. apparently feels that 
the spy scandal has not impaired his 
ability to help the Social Democrats. 
Next week, after returning from a brief 
vacation in Norway with his wife Rut. 
he will go to Hannover to try to boost 
their fading chances in the important 
June 9 Lower Saxony elections. 


ITALY 
Victory for Modernity 


In Milan and Florence, thousands 
of happy demonstrators poured into 


downtown piazzas. Euphoric. banner- 
waving crowds jammed Rome's streets, 
blocking traffic and filling the huge Pi- 
azza Navona. In the Eternal. City's 
working-class fratforias, flasks of Fra- 
scati white wine were broken out in cel- 
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"You wanta what?” 


popped merrily at Harry’s Bar on the 
Via Veneto. Such an outpouring of emo- 
lion in Italy is usually reserved for the 
end of wars or the victories of national 
soccer teams. Last week’s cheering, 
however, was a response to the outcome 
of the strangest—and perhaps one of the 
most significant—votes of Italy’s post- 
war history. By a margin of 19,093,929 
to 13,188,184 in a special referendum. 
Italians defeated an attempt to repeal 
the 34-year-old law permitting divorce. 

Stump Speeches. For nearly two 
months, political leaders had turned 
from Italy's problems— social unrest, a 
14.3% annual rate of inflation, and a 
possible $12 billion balance of payments 
deficit —while they stumped the country 
making fiery speeches for or against di- 
vorce. Former Premier Amintore Fan- 
fani, boss of the Christian Democratic 
Party, led the fight for repeal, pleading 
with voters to save the "integrity of the 
family and future of our children." Com- 
munist Party Chief Enrico Berlinguer 
countered that divorce was "just and 
unexpendable." 

Ironically, the divorce law had start- 
ed no stampede of Italian couples eager 
to sever the bonds of wedlock. It is still 
the toughest divorce statute in Europe. 
A five-year legal separation is required 
before courts will grant a divorce that 
is mutually agreed to by a husband and 
wife, while a seven-year waiting period 
is mandatory for a contested divorce. 
Fewer than 70,000 marriages have been 
dissolved since Parliament passed the 
measure by a slim margin in December 
1970. Nevertheless, opponents of the law 

collected 1.3 million signatures on pe- 
- titions, nearly three times the number 
needed to force a referendum. 

Throughout the heated campaign, 

eqnoral and legal issue of divorce was 
en overshadowed by the political bat- 
‘between the two sides. In an odd 
of forces. the Christian Dem- 
found themselves aligned with the 
seist M.S.I. in opposing divorce. 


dly, the Socialists cRegiah puglenin 


Democrats and Republicans (who have 
been partners with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats since 1963 in Italy’s string of cen- 
ter-left Cabinets) sided with the Com- 
munists in support of the law. Because 
of this lineup, the issue, for many vot- 
ers, evolved into a classic contest of right 
y. left. 

The referendum vote was a disaster 
for the neo-Fascists and a major setback 
for the church-backed Christian Dem- 
ocrats. The election results will likely 
weaken the already fragile two-month- 
old coalition government (Italys 36th 
since the war) headed by Christian 
Democratic Premier Mariano Rumor. 
Though Rumor himself kept clear of the 
referendum, he will now be susceptible 
to pressures from his Socialist coalition 
partners. They might try to exploit their 
victory on divorce—the 1970 law was 
proposed by Socialist Deputy Loris For- 
tuna—by demanding more low-cost 
housing. better schools and hospitals, 
and increased investment in Italy's un- 
derindustrialized south. 

For Fanfani, who was emerging as 
Italy's most powerful politician. the fail- 
ure of the referendum was a bruising 
personal setback. “Until now Fanfani 
has run the Christian Democrats like a 
despot,” said a Socialist official. "He 
won't be able to do that any more." The 
Communists, generally delighted by the 
outcome of the referendum, may find 
that the Christian Democrats’ weakness 
will dim prospects for the “historic com- 
promise” between left and right that En- 
rico Berlinguer has proposed between It- 
aly's two largest parties. 

Because the referendum touched di- 
rectly on Roman Catholic Italy's tra- 
ditional church-state conflict, the result 
was a severe defeat for the hierarchy 
and the Vatican. Bishops had told Cath- 
olics that they had a duty to "defend 
their model of the family’—a clear di- 
rective to repeal divorce. Most of the 
country's 190,000 priests and nuns cam- 
paigned vigorously for repeal: but man 
mie Bed dlikengs,Caldctleay HogRwar 


- officer corps that initiated the A 


promptly disciplined by the; i 
After the balloting, pg, lt sq 
pressed his “astonishment Paul 
the results. The referendu ng 
triggered new demands Ton asah 
the 1929 concordat between "Vision | 
government and the Vatica 
tablished Catholicism as p Vig fa 
religion and still regulates ne | 
relations. urcha fe 
The referendum has sig 
turning from its traditional 
nean, clergy-dominated past tees 
modern, secular social idea op atf. 
Europe. That, at least, is what th fi 
meant to Turin’s staid newspa a 7 
Stampa. After the results Were in X 
a banner headline: ITALY js A ud d 
COUNTRY! ay 


PORTUGAL | 


Delivering on Promises $ 


When he addressed his countryn 
for the first time as their new Presideg 
beneath the crystal chandeliers Of Qs | io^ 
Juz Palace outside Lisbon last wat | (smafio 
General António de Spinola loy 
more like a statesman than a sol 
He wore rimless reading glasses an 
somber black dress uniform rather the! 
the jaunty monocle and olive battle iH! 
tigues that have been his trademars|} 
“I am assuming my new mandate w 
a clear conscience," he said, “becausl]= 
have never considered politics all t 
alluring.” 

Politics must appear particularly 
attractive to him now. As the juni 
choice to head the state until gen 
elections are held next spring, Spin 
will preside over one of the most ts 
parate ruling coalitions in the Wes? 
world. The 14-man interim Cabinet? 
sists of three Socialists, two Commun” |- 
three left-centrists, five indepentt? 
and one military officer. The C 
does not include members of m 
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“captains’ coup” and deposed 
Marcello Caetano. 

Cheering Citizenry- 
new Premier is Adelino da P 
los, 69, a moderate who 1s à 
fessor with a reput 
technocrat, Alvaro Cunhal, 60, t^ 
cow-oriented Communist IORI 
who returned from exile in ae pi 
rope, was named minister me pact? | a 
folio; his party deputy, Avelin at | Mie | 
co Gonçalves, 35, is Minister i0 oat} t 
Moderate Socialist Leader Mar ing ^|: 
49. who has conducted a sweet 
of Europe since the coup. '§ F 
new Foreign Minister. ao the” 

Spinola seemed to be holding ien 
alition together and keeping a 
opponents at bay by the she pale Ji 
his popularity. As he left ui cit 
ter his inauguration. j; 
cheered him, and his 
showered with white carm? 
frosty general broke into 2, 
and re ned hi alas 
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1. wat|fonofions and possibly chaos. 


q sign. Even an obscure left-wing 

r group called Movimento Anar- 

dos Homosexuais Revolucionarios 

attep aged its unswerving loyalty to the 

emi saregime. Another band of anarchists 

ate wi|arhed into a government office de- 

«caus || ding recognition as a “democratic 

z|msition." When an official patiently 

‘gained that the government itself was 

n democratic, the firebrands shouted 

"la Spinola!” and withdrew to 
ganize.” 

While the dramatic ending of re- 

E 3 continued to generate an air of 

i ee Portugal’s economic 

: ed more serious than ever. 

longovernment's vague prom- 


at built factories i 

2 in Por- 
f tek heey cheap labor. Workers 
& imex and Bayer corpora- 
than 5096 rais- 

ur ; ; 
M down p testone tre plants were 
Wie I x discontented employees, 
Shoe Xecutives bargained anx- 
Teter via off a walkout at the semi- 
wt looking ae Cascais. “The work- 
NO. 9r heads to roll,” said a 
j| "uq director of ITT. “The sit- 

if Tew ghee at any moment.” 

| iS Sinment, too, was wor- 
m ould turn into chaos. 
eed commis- 
Mmup;- 9T disputes, It also is- 
agitata dU warning that some 
sho Stirring up trouble 
onstruction workers 
pe Ocatenrs, former se- 
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credit the Spínola regime. 

At least as serious as the 
internal turmoil is Portugal's 
chronic trouble in its African 
“provinces.” As a compro- 
mise between the interests of 
almost 1 million Portuguese 
settlers in Africa and mili- 
tant Africans demands for 
total, immediate indepen- 
dence, Spínola wants to grant 
a measure of home rule to the 
colonies but keep them 
linked to “Mother Portugal” 
in a federation. Last week he 
guaranteed guerrilla leaders 
safe-conduct to and from Lis- 
bon to discuss his proposal for 
a referendum in the colonies 
on what form "self-determi- 
nation" in a multiracial fed- 
eration should take. 

The organization least re- 
ceptive to overtures from Lis- 
bon has been Frelimo (the 
Front for the Liberation of 
Mozambique), which stepped 
up machine-gun and bazooka 
attacks on highway traffic, 

forcing trucks and buses to travel under 
military escort. If a stray dog had not 
tripped on a wire across some railroad 
tracks and triggered a mine, the terror- 
ists would probably have blown up a 
crowded passenger express from Mo- 
zambique to Rhodesia. On an inspection 
trip to the province, General Gomes 
confirmed that Frelimo was using So- 
viet 7Strella" surface-to*air rockets 
against the Portuguese air force. 

Cease-Fire Offer. There were, 
however, some encouraging signs. Por- 
tuguese Guinea and Angola, the other 
two African territories, were relatively 
quiet last week, and Frelimo seemed to 
be under pressure from some . u 
of its Black African sympa- 
thizers to give the Portuguese 
government a chance to ex- 
tricate itself from the conti- 
nent peacefully. Zambian 
Foreign Minister Vernon 
Mwaanga, who has encour- 
aged Frelimo in the past, said 
pointedly, "Zambia will sup- 
port armed struggle by free- 
dom movements only if ne- 
gotiations fail.” At General 
Gomes’ behest, six former po- 
litical prisoners who had 
been released after the Lis- 
bon coup met with Frelimo 
leaders in Tanzania to pre- 
sent a Portuguese offer ofa 
cease-fire and amnesty 1n ex- 
change for the guerrillas 
agreement to lay down their 
arms and participate in elec- 
tions in Mozambique. 

If that and similar peace- 
making efforts succeed. Por- 
tugal’s “Junta of National 
Salvation” may well live up 


A Partial Eclipse? 


China in recent months has been un- 
dergoing a mini-Cultural Revolution. 
While less violent and public than the 
convulsion of radicalism that ravaged 
the country between 1966 and 1969, the 
current drift leftward could affect the 
composition and course of the leader- 
ship. One big mystery has been the po- 
sition of Premier Chou En-lai. Last week 
China watchers had new evidence that 
Chou may be under increasing attack 
from ideological hard-liners for his prag- 
matic policies, especially China's devel- 
oping rapprochement with the capitalist 
world. 

The most telling hint to date that 
Chou has either stepped or been pushed 
into the background came earlier this 
month when he failed to attend a ban- 
quet in his honor given by visiting Sen- 
egalese President Léopold Senghor at 
the Great Hall of the People in Peking. 
It was the first time that Chou has been 
known to miss a scheduled public 
appearance. 

Two days later he was not at. Pe- 
king airport to welcome President Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto of Pakistan. When 
Bhutto was ushered into Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung's book-lined study for a cer- 
emonial audience, Chou relinquished his 
customary place of honor at Maoss right 
hand to Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-ping 
and sat on Mao's left instead. Chou con- 
ducted two hours of energetic negotia- 
tions with Bhutto the following day but 
excused himself from attending a ban- 
quet that evening, explaining, “I am not 
very well because I am old." 

Since China's leadership holds some 
sort of record in the annals of geron- 
tocracy, Chou might as well have said, 
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am sick.” At 76 he is four years young- 
er than Mao. He is known to suffer from 
chronic neuralgia and rheumatism, per- 

' haps high blood pressure as well. but 
none of these ailments is considered se- 
rious enough to explain his partial 
eclipse. As though underscoring the po- 
litical rather than the medical nature of 
Chou’s troubles, one of his aides re- 
marked cryptically. “He is neither in 
bed nor in the hospital." 

Chou, who was denounced outright 
by the extremist Red Guards during the 
Cultural Revolution, has in past months 
been under oblique attack in the Chi- 
nese press. Last month the Peking Re- 
view carried an ostensibly historical 
essay on a 3rd century B.C. Prime Min- 
ister who wavered in the class struggle 
against the aristocracy and was "asked 
to return the seal of his office because 
of illness.” 

Another recent article criticized a 
12th century Prime Minister who 
“sought to conspire with foreign coun- 
tries and push our whole nation into an 
abyss.” The author concluded by ask- 
ing, “Is there not another man who has 
already attained a very high position 
and yet still wants to be Chairman of 
the country?” Lest the reader miss the 
point, the article added that the un- 
named culprit “will not allow any daz- 
dling light into the room." Chou is 
known to be bothered by bright lights. 

Anonymous Attackers. The April 
issue of Red Flag, the party's theoret- 
ical journal, contains a diatribe against 
the philosopher Confucius, ridiculing 
him for his origins in the landed gentry 
and for having talked a great deal but 
never having written. Chou was born 
intoa mandarin family and, unlike Mao, 
has never distinguished himself as a 
writer. 

Chou has never been assailed by. 
name, and his attackers are always 
anonymous. There would, however, be 
two prominent beneficiaries if he were 
to suffer a major political setback. Mao's 
wife Chiang Ching, 60, a leader of the 
radical faction, is a driving force behind 
the anti-Confucius campaign (TIME, 
Feb. 25) and is also Chou's principal ri- 

val for influence with the aging Chair- 
man. Vice Premier Teng, 70, was one 
of Mao’s favorites until he ran afoul of 
the Cultural Revolution because of his 
reputation as an apparatchik and went 
into total eclipse in the 1960s; he was re- 
habilitated under Chou's aegis and el- 
evated to the Politburo earlier this year. 
If Teng continues to sit on Mao’s right 
at official occasions, he will probably be 
regarded as Chou's replacement rather 
than merely his deputy. Nevertheless, 
it is an open question whether the 
shrewd and accomplished Premier, a 
master in the art of survival, has suf- 
T fered a lasting defeat at the hands of 
his political opponents. It is also pos- 
le that he has deliberately lowered 
is profile in order to present his foes 
With a smaller target while moving his 
GWA men into place. 


A Second Chance? 


As the country entered the final 
week of its second election campaign in 
only 17 months, almost everybody—and 
everything—went to the hustings. Prime 
Minister Gough Whitlam's Labor gov- 
ernment triumphantly produced a glow- 
ing testimonial from the country's only 
Nobel-prizewinning author, Patrick 
White. The Wildlife Protection Council 
eagerly proclaimed that a Labor victo- 
ry was the last hope for the kangaroo. 
Opposition Leader Billy Snedden's Lib- 
eral-Country party coalition got an 
equally rousing endorsement from the 
country's top football coach, Ron Bar- 
assi, and tried to ignore the polls that 
showed Labor gradually inching ahead. 
As the first votes were counted, how- 
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WHITLAM GREETING SUPPORTERS 
An imperiled mandate for change. 


ever, it looked as if Whitlam and Labor 
had been narrowly returned to power 
by winning a majority in the 127-seat 
House of Representatives. 

No campaign since the Depression 
had aroused such interest or such strong 
emotions. “I realized in 1972 that we 
needed a change to free ourselves from 
mentally constipated attitudes," Novel- 
ist White (The Eye of the Storm) told an 
overflow crowd in Sydney's stunning 
new Opera House. “Mr. Whitlam has 
helped Australians to heave themselves 
out of that terrible morass which caused 
so many talented Australians to leave 
the country for the wider world outside, 
where their ideas and ideals won rec- 
ognition." Said the Prime Minister: "We 
have given Australia a new pride and 
standing in the world ... We have bur- 
led old animosities. We are held in new 
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“tizhenitsyn v. the KGB 


Aus]. The Soviet secret police tried for years to silence Russia's most 
sons living writer by framing him in criminal plots. The KGB, for 
ample attempted to sell to Western publishers, supposedly at Al- 
exer Solzhenitsyn's own request, manuscripts that could have 
Uohisimprisonment on charges ofanti-Soviet propaganda. 

The KGB worked \in such shadowy ways that no one, least of 
Solzhenitsyn, was able to establish the secret police's role in 
if conspiracies. Since his expulsion from the Soviet Union last 
nary, the writer has uncovered one such KGB plot that could 
teld to his arrest on treason charges. In the following article 
ey ot expressly for TIME—the first he has published since com- 
; p West—Solzhenitsyn provides a detailed example of how 
is} 4xtrel police can threaten the lives of Soviet dissidents. 


pn oe Ren initiated a correspondence in my name 
von. Tt e Ov, the director of the Russian National As- 
"deals NS small émigré organization based in Brussels 
ilit my eau military history. The KGB devised letters 
tef only innoc writing was forged. At first the letters con- 
+) ld War. tga ER Iequests for information about the first 
SiÜrekhoy come i lowed a suggestion, purportedly from me, 
- Ais the ae o Prague or send a representative. 
iet [3lhe return AR mailed these false letters from Prague, us- 
Si ES M of the well-known author and psychi- 
2 fit Ottokar Go ba. Later they supposedly were sent by a 
$ treet, the lent Whose home address was given as 1, Rev- 
| “a . But coe of the Czechoslovak airline and tour- 
ager district YS telephone number indicated that he lived 
ii Miet embass Which happens to be the location both of 
ie |. Ido noi Bd the Czechoslovak secret police. 
(e Bone m Widespread this provocation was or how 
va Apparent] If 1 had not been expelled from the Soviet 
Mr f he West w : the aim was to arrest some Russian émigrés 
Bel timinal peel Visiting Prague and to construct around 
tie’ ipré t DAL would have demonstrated that I had 
Meet? Song ae nizations. “Links with the outside" isa be- 
“ly because pre Propaganda. 
te * this case is founded upon an imitation of 
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my handwriting and could be repeated i i | 
to publish the following dócürenis The Ast is cee TEE j 
my genuine handwriting with a sample from a forged letter 
The handwriting is not an exact copy, but the similarities can 
be deceiving. It is obvious that the KGB had at its disposal many 
more samples of my handwriting and signature in the letters 
that passed through the censor, among them my return address 
which they accurately reproduced. They were equally skilled at 
forging my signature. 

It can be expected that these machinations will be used again 
by Soviet propaganda in the present campaign to falsify my past 
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KGB COPY (LEFT) OF SOLZHENITSYN'S UNUSUAL SIGNATURE 


and to discredit me. After my expulsion, I was officially de- 
clared to be a non-person. Nonetheless, the KGB in no way has re- 
duced its activity against me and my friends. 

Since the KGB people were incapable of destroying me, they 
organized on the day of my expulsion a witches’ Sabbath at 
which they conducted a ritual burning of the clothes I had worn 
at the time of my arrest. Then the KGB dressed me in used 
clothes. The next day, a confidential order went out for all li- 
braries to burn the few remaining editions of my works and to de- 
stroy completely all copies of Novy Mir [the literary magazine] 
that contained my stories. 

Beginning on the day of my expulsion, searches started at 
homes of my friends. In Ryazan, 14 KGBisti [secret policemen] 
showed up at the home of Natalya Radugina. There also were 
searches in other cities where the secret police hoped to find my 
samizdat {underground press] articles or anything else written 
by my hand. In Moscow, at the home of Neonell Snesareva, in- 
stead of an open search the police staged a fake robbery, a fa- 
vorite masquerade of the KGBisti. They confiscated everything 
concerning me and left behind in the typewriter a sneering note: 
“We love Solzhenitsyn so much that we took along his work.” 
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FAKE RETURN ADDRESS (ABOVE); GENUINE ONE (BELOW) 


They have started putting systematic pressure on all people sus- 
pected of being my friends or even only acquaintances. The lat- 
est case: the persecution of Professor Efim Etkin in Leningrad, 
who last month was kicked out of the Writers’ Union and stripped | 
of his academic title and positions. ; 

Even here in Zurich, the KGB has continued its provoca- | 
tions. Soviet citizens who make no secret of their origins tele- 
phone or come uninvited to my home. They warn me to be 3 
careful of my children. I first received such threats a year ago m @ 
Moscow in letters written to me by mythical Soviet gangsters. | 
But after the publication of The Gulag Archipelago, the warn 
ings began to come from Soviet “patriots.” M 

Now these threats are repeated by my 
pathetic warnings" against Western gangsters. 
ence has proved to me that all the gangsters 
from one and the same organization. 
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DURING SHOOTOUT IN LOS ANGELES, A MOTHER HERDS HER CHILDREN TO SAFETY 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Hearts and Minds 


Last week’s 20th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
known as Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka was filled with ironies. 
The ruling ushered in a generation of 
anguished testing and advances of the 
idea of equality. Yet in Topeka, Kans., 
in 1954, the parents of Linda Brown, 
an eleven-year-old black girl, had mere- 
ly sought the right for her to attend a 
segregated white school in her own 
neighborhood. and the court upheld 
them. Since Brown, the complexities of 
desegregation have been transformed 
into the volatile issue of metropolitan 
busing. Opponents argue—on behalf of 
the neighborhood school—that children 
should not be forced to attend schools 
miles from their homes merely to 
achieve racial balance. In the same 
week that the anniversary of Brown 
was being marked, the U.S. Senate by 
a vote of 47 to 46 defeated an amend- 
ment that would have halted all en- 
forced busing to schools farther away 
than the one next closest to a child's 
home. 

The court ruled that separation of 
black children "generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the com- 
munity that may affect their hearts and 
minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 

ne.” Yet as the segregation battle 
from the South (where today 46% 
attend schools with white ma- 

© the North (where less than 

goal of racial accommo- 
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The effort begun by the Brown de- 
cision remains to be completed, and it 
will be no easy task for the nation. But 
when the push for equality since 1954 
is measured, at least one task seems 
harder: imagining the past 20 years 
without Brown. 


Fighting Fire with Fire 


The phrase “banned in Boston” has 
been a titillating endorsement of smut 
for generations. Recently, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court struck 
down all the Commonwealth’s obscenity 
laws as unconstitutionally vague, leav- 
ing literally nothing taboo in Cotton 
Mather’s old domain. To fill the moral 
vacuum, the Massachusetts legislature's 
joint judiciary committee drew up a bill 
so graphic that when it was read aloud — 
on the House floor by Representative 
Barney Frank, spectators in the gallery 
gasped. 

A sensitive colleague asked Frank 
to halt his reading of the explicit pas- 
sages. "There's a typical censor's men- 
tality.” quipped Frank. “The represen- 
tative wants to keep all the fun for 
himself." 

Its critics did not think the bill's 
raunchy descriptions were so funny, but 
the house approved the proposal with 
the language almost intact. Its restric- 
tions could prohibit virtually any form 
of erotic material deemed pornographic 
by community standards—from films 
and paintings to magazines and books. 
Final passage in the senate some time 
this session is considered certain. In by- 
Bone years the bill itself would have been 
phe BERHAN Bani Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Arresting Preconceptions 


Women's liberation notwithstas! 
ing, most residents of large US. cits 
probably still harbor an untested |: 
picion that police patrol duty is mi 
work—tough, grueling and occasione 
filled with split-second dangers. A 
released this week ‘by the Police F 
dation in Washington, D.C., a lav 
forcement research organization, US 
almost every facile objection t0 W 
on patrol. The survey compared 86 
with 86 female officers on the cap 
police force for a year and found 
difference in the abilities of me! 
women to deal with violent, of P 
tially violent, situations. Wome! ^. 
found to be similar or equal tom 
the percentage of arrests they m j 
resulted in conviction, their a^ 
ward the public, the number ofin 
they were involved 1 1 
back-up support from other 0 : 
number of injuries they SuSE 
job. and even the number of 
cidents they had. . gon 

Perhaps the most annoy he ; 
job irritant women officers Imen É 
tility from male officers. Patro ofi 
sisted in the belief that wo 
were not fit partners fo o 
trolwomen more modestly pcs 
that under.most circumst? 
were as good as but no bette 
Yet under stress there mo 
been a female advantage. NO" 
licewoman wryly: ~ 
male officer is not only a 
calm and persuasive with t 3 
she can also help to do t 
her male partner.” 
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POLICE OFFICERS DASH FOR COVER TO ESCAPE S.L.A. GUNFIRE 
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Six of Patty’s Captors 


family on the tapes that the S.L.A. pe- 
riodically released. An escaped convict 
and a reputed onetime police informer. 
DeFreeze took part at the California 
Medical Facility at Vacaville in the ac- 
tivities of the Black Cultural Associa- 
tion, an organization that attracted a few 
embittered whites and eventually was to 
help spawn the S.L.A. 

> Nancy Ling Perry, 27, considered 
perhaps the most important spiritual 
and doctrinal leader of the group: An 
English literature major at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, she wrote 
long S.L.A. diatribes that were heavily 
tinged with Maoist cant and attacked 
American society. She took part with 
other S.L.A. members in the robbery of 
a San Francisco bank on April 15, when 
Patty appeared to be an accomplice. 

> Patricia ("Mizmoon") Soltysik, 
24, also studied at Berkeley, where she 
became involved in radical feminist ac- 
tivities. Mizmoon is the name she was 
given by her lover, Camilla Christine 
Hall, another S.L.A. member and the 
daughter of a Lutheran minister. 

> William Wolfe, 22. was once en- 
rolled at Berkeley and attended meet- 
ings of the Black Cultural Association. 
Known as "Willie the Wolf^ to his 
friends. he was the son of a Pennsyl- 
vania anesthesiologist. 
—. » Angela Atwood, 25, a former stu- 
'dent teacher in Indianapolis: where she 
is remembered as a rebel who opposed 
codes of conduct for students. 

The drama began Friday afternoon 
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stretches across south central Los An- 
geles. FBI agents, Los Angeles policemen 
and deputy sheriffs converged on the 
spot, which was turned into an im- 
promptu central command and briefing 
post. They were joined by squads of 
newsmen who had picked up the same 
tip: the S.L.A. was hiding in the area. 
The scene around 1466 East 54th St., 
a yellow frame and stucco building, 
quickly took on a surrealistic air. While 
sweating TV camera crews toted their 
equipment into place, 18 heavily armed 
members of the Los Angeles police de- 
partment's special weapons and tactics 
unit (known as SWAT) got ready for bat- 
tle. Wearing bulky flak jackets, they 
closed in on the house and gently clicked 
off the safeties on their semiautomatic 
weapons. Curious neighbors wandered 
over, largely unimpeded, to see what was 
happening. Knots of people stood in 
their backyards, waiting for some Fri- 
day-night entertainment. Minutes later, 
a Los Angeles police sergeant flipped 
on his bullhorn and broadcast: "Come | 
out with your hands up! The house is 
surrounded." 
There was no reply, no movement. — 
Five minutes later, he repeated the or- 
der. When again there was no response. 
an officer crept behind a wall near 
house and threw a sizzling tear-gas can- 
ister through the tattered window cur- — 
tains. A mangy, dun dog scur- - 
ried off the porch. 
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automatic fire of their own. For nearly 
an hour the firefight went on. one of 
the most furious gun battles ever waged 
ina US. city, with at least 1.000 rounds 
of ammunition expended by both sides. 
It was an incongruous blend of circus 
and bloodbath. The number of lawmen 
on the scene swelled to 350. Miraculous- 
ly, no civilians or officers were seriously 
wounded. Neighborhood dogs kept up 
a howling chorus that could be heard 
over the most intense firing. In a park 
on the corner. kids climbed to the tops 
of slides for a better—but hazardous 
—look. 

Staring Witness. At 6:35 p.m., as 
the first trace of smoke began to curl up 
from the dwelling, a black woman stag- 
gered out, her face puffed and cracked 
by the tear gas and a smear of blood 
showing on the back of her white blouse. 
She was Christine Johnson, who had 
been living in the house. Trembling with 
fear, she stammered: “They held me! 
They held me!” She said there were five 
persons still inside—three white women 
and one white man and one black man. 
Then she was hurried away in an 
ambulance. 

Christine Johnson got out just in 
time. The lick of flame was creating an 
inferno. Dark brown smoke shrouded 
the structure, then rose high enough to 
hide a police helicopter hovering over 
the scene. Sheets of ash the size of mag- 
azine pages rose gracefully into the air 
and floated to earth a half block away. 
Soon the guns within fell silent. One of- 
ficer. making his way to the back of the 
house, reported spotting two women ly- 
ingon the floor, one white and one black, 
both wearing cartridge belts. The heat 
was so intense that the bullets were ex- 
ploding. Later, when the flames had died 
down and the little house had collapsed 
into 4 ft. of debris, police found three 
more bodies clustered in what had once 
been the bathroom. All were wearing 
tear-gas masks, and in the ruins, police 
found a formidable arsenal that includ- 
ed six sawed-off shotguns, one automatic 
rifle and two submachine guns. As the 
five bodies were removed in brown rub- 
ber bags. one of the witnesses who stood 
by, staring at the smoking rubble, was 
Steven Weed, whom Patty Hearst had 
renounced as her fiancé. He would 
only say that he would remain in town 


DONALD DEFREEZE NANCY LING PERRY 


The bodies were so disfigured that 
at first the Los Angeles coroners could 
determine only that three were females 
and one of the males was black and the 
other white. To help in the identifica- 
tions, the coroner's office sent for Patty 
Hearst's dental records. Early Saturday 
morning. Pattys father. Randolph 
Hearst, called the coroner’s office and 
asked to be told the results of the study 
before word was given to the press. 
Hearst was assured that he would be the 
first to know. When they called him with 
the news that his daughter was not one 
of the victims, Hearst could only gasp, 
“Thank God!” His wife burst into tears. 

Until the explosive events of last 
week, FBI and police investigators had 
admitted that they had no idea where 
the S.L.A. and Patty Hearst might be, 
so well hidden were they in the black 
ghettos of the Bay Area. For weeks the 
authorities hoped to drive the S.L.A. out 
of this haven and into a new, unfamil- 
jar area where the members might make 
some damaging mistakes. To that end, 
Hearst offered a reward of $50,000 to 
anyone furnishing information about the 
kidnapers; FBI agents made house-to- 
house searches, and a grand jury was 
called into session to sift evidence. 

The strategy worked. The members 
of the S.L.A. are thought to have left 
San Francisco for Los Angeles on May 
8 or 9. They traveled in three vans—all 
found in Los Angeles last Friday—that 
had been bought in San Francisco for 
$3,500 by a black man who paid cash 
and gave a fictitious name and address. 
The money is believed to have come 
from the S.L.A.’s robbery of San Fran- 
cisco’s Hibernia Bank that netted near- 
ly $11,000. 

Once in the unfamiliar setting of Los 
Angeles, the S.L.A.—so coolly profes- 
sional on their own turf—began to make 
amateurish errors. The day before the 
shootout, a couple believed to be Wil- 
liam and Emily Harris, both suspected 
S.L.A. members, bought $31.50 worth 
of heavy outdoor clothing at a Sporting- 
goods store. As they left, a clerk noticed 
that the man had stuffed a pair of 49¢ 
socks up his sleeve. He followed the pil- 
ferer outside, where the two began to 
struggle. Suddenly. a woman sitting in 
a Volkswagen van across the Street 
Sprayed the store with machine-gun fire. 
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Having risked ey, : 
piddling shoplifting, ain 
made a disorganized, fr reg 
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At about the same time, Mrs M i 
Carr, 52, dropped by to visit her day 
ter, Minnie Lewis, who lived with OR quA 
tine Johnson at 1466 East 54t SLi 
her astonishment, Mrs. Carr lean ATER 
that her daughter had put up a gropi 
strangers the previous Night—peoy 
who had been willing to pay $100 M he 
Carr later said that she saw one off; 
visitors—a white woman who waswex| Jan 
ing a pistol belt. The stranger patted hel Cons 
gun and smiled at Mrs. Carr. It vasi] 
cocky and senseless gesture of pow 
Mrs. Carr told reporters that she qui. 
ly tipped off the police. That night, wh 
the shootout began, Mrs. Carr and Mi 
nie were there to watch. t 

At week's end the anguished quë [zs 
tion remained without answer: Wh 
was Patty Hearst? If indeed she iss 
alive, authorities believe that she mi}; 
be found soon. The Los Angeles st}; 
fight cost the S.L.A. its muscle, Don: 
DeFreeze, and its brains, Nancy Ii as 
Perry. Their combined talents enatie 
the S.L.A. to dodge their pursuerssos? 
cessfully in San Francisco. 5 

There are reports that Pay 
seen with the Harrises before E. 
lifting and shooting at the sd 
goods store. Investigators regard i 
Harrises as bunglers. “If Patty P i 3 
them she probably will turn UP 2^ 
ly," said one law enforcement Oig 5 
“But if she isn’t found, we'll have 1% 
the possibility that she may p 
murdered by DeFreeze and his? f 
fore they were killed." 
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he President Resolves to Fight 


corded Watergate conversations with 
his aides. 

Similarly, on Capitol Hill last week, 
Democratic and Republican leaders 
alike tried to quell rank-and-file con- 
gressional demands that Nixon step 
down and save the nation the trauma 
of impeachment and trial. Senate Dem- 
ocratic Whip Robert C. Byrd of West 
Virginia warned that a forced resigna- 


` tion would polarize the nation. "A sig- 


nificant portion of our citizens would feel 
that the President had been driven from 
office by his political enemies," he said. 
“The question of guilt or innocence 
would never be fully resolved.” Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield de- 
clared that “resignation is not the an- 
swer." House Speaker Carl Albert ad- 
vised that it was preferable "for the 
constitutional process to run its course." 
The Democratic leaders may well 
have been sincere in their statements 
against resignation, though in private 
they did not convincingly deny that they 
would be greatly relieved if Nixon did 
step down. In fact, House leaders even 
ordered staff members to examine res- 
ignation's possible financial benefits to 
Nixon. They found that if he were re- 
moved from office by conviction in the 
Senate, he would get a pension of only 
about $12,000 a year. due to him be- 
cause of his 18 years’ Government ser- 
vice as a Naval officer, Congressman 
and Vice President. If he left voluntar- 
ily, he would also get the normal pres- 
idential pension of $60,000 a year, plus 
up to $96,000 annually to maintain a 
staff and office. But the overt Democrat- 
ic strategy has been to act as statesmen, 
avoid obvious partisanship and leave 
talk of resignation to the Republicans. 
G.O.P. leaders, however, were hav- 
j p of it, Although none defend- 
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cided against asking Nixon to resign 
despite their outrage over the tawdry 
portrait of his presidency revealed by 
the transcripts. Tennessee Senator Wil- 
liam Brock, chairman of the Republican 
Senate Campaign Committee. said that 
Nixon has a right to a Senate trial “if 
he wants it, which he seems to." Senate 
Minority Leader Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania added: "I think our nation is 
strong enough to withstand the function- 
ing of its own Constitution." The Re- 
publican leaders doubtless also had in 
mind the possibility that Nixon could 
be acquitted. White House Speechwriter 
Patrick Buchanan warned that if Re- 
publicans forced Nixon out of office and 
he were later found to be innocent of 
wrongdoing, it “would be close to fatal 
for the Republican Party.” 

Pleading Guilty. As the pressure 
for resignation eased, Nixon's men kept 
walking into Washington courtrooms to 
face justice. Dwight L. Chapin, 33, once 
the President's appointments secretary, 
was given a term of 10 to 30 months for 
lying to a federal grand jury about his 
role in directing Donald Segretti, the po- 
litical dirty trickster of Nixon's 1972 
campaign. Chapin said that he would 
appeal his case to the Supreme Court if 
need be. (Chapin is the fifth former 
White House aide or consultant to be 
sentenced to jail. Three others—John 
W. Dean III, Frederick LaRue and Jeb 
Stuart Magruder—have pleaded guilty 
to taking part in the Watergate cover- 
up and are awaiting sentencing. 

A day later Richard Kleindienst, 50. 
the former U.S. Attorney General, 
pleaded guilty to the charge of a mis- 
demeanor stemming from his confirma- 
tion hearings, which were conducted by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, In ef- 
fect Kleindienst admitted that he had 
not been completely candid when he tes- 
tified that as Deputy Attorney General, 
he had not been pressured by the White 
House to drop an antitrust case agatnst 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
gtaplw&iorp-. which was to pledge up to 


$400,000 to the G.O.P. In fact, Digitigedbv AQ ERR" qegebiaedzheDnaiensoaPoPeeer 


ident himself had given Kleindienst 
such an order (which Kleindienst re- 
fused to carry out), saying: "You son of 
a bitch, don't you understand the Eng- 
lish language?" 

Kleindienst, who could be sent to 
jail for as long as a year but may get a 
suspended sentence, is only the second 
former Cabinet officer in history to be 
convicted of a crime. (In 1929 Albert 
Fall, President Warren G. Harding's 
Secretary of the Interior, was given one 
year for bribery in the Teapot Dome 
scandal.) Watergate Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski agreed to let Kleindienst 
plead guilty to a misdemeanor, in part 
because the former Attorney General 
had cooperated with the investigation 
ofthe ITT affair. 

In the House, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee's impeachment inquiry seemed to 
be moving more slowly last week than 


Rodino planned to hold the first tele- 
vised public session this week. But it ap- 
pears the week will again be spent be- 
hind closed doors as the committee 
continues to hear evidence accumulated 
by the staff in its investigation of 41 al- 
legations of wrongdoing by the Presi- 
dent. Last week the staff presented ev- 
idence on the Watergate cover-up and 
how $450,000 in funds from Nixon’s re- 
election campaign was paid as “hush 
money” to the seven original Watergate 
conspirators. This week the committee 
will hear about Nixon’s taxes. campaign 
financing and campaign “dirty tricks.” 
At the earliest, the public phase of the 
hearings may not begin until next week. 

Even though the committee mem- 
- bers had promised to keep the staff ev- 
idence confidential, excerpts of its tran- 
script of a Sept. 15, 1972 conversation 
between Nixon and two top aides 


An Error of Transcription: "Bah" or "ACT"? 


While recovering from a slipped 
disc, Municipal Bond Trader John B. 
Northrop (right) of Huntington, N.Y., 
spent four days carefully reading Pres- 
ident Nixons Watergate transcripts 
—and discovered a rather sloppy error. 
His find drew an admission from the 
White House last week that two typists 
had independently transcribed the same 
portion of a meeting between the Pres- 
ident (P) and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry E. Petersen (HP) on April 
16, 1973. The overlap slipped by, and 
the two versions appeared in tandem in 
the published transcript as separate con- 
versations. The error was not caught 


sooner because the versions differ so 
markedly, underscoring the House Ju- 
diciary Committee’s argument that only 
the tapes will suffice as evidence in its 
impeachment inquiry. Comparisons of 
parts of the two versions: 


FIRST VERSION 


HP: Personally [inaudible], well, I’ve 
been [inaudible] and have advised the 
Jury of that fact and two that [Acting 
FBI Director L. Patrick] Gray, from 
what [former U.S. Attorney Harold H.] 
Titus who has [inaudible] of the 
| [inaudible] over there has to go to see 

- Sirica. 
P: | don't think [inaudible] that's 
- finaudible}. 

HP: That's [inaudible]. | don't think 
he will do anything unless it's in the cur- 
rent [inaudible] of proceeding he's in 
{inaudible}. | can't conceive a point 
which of Titus and—if there. 


through and now once I have 
ething of it | say “bah,” 


out—l say—ACT! 


EO ES 


SECOND VERSION 


HP: [Inaudible] question. [inaudible] 
| told him one, I would be willing to go 
[inaudible] and advise his lawyers of 
that fact and, two, that they—and by 
that | mean Titus who has the best rela- 
tionship with Sirica over there—is 
going to have to wait and see Sirica, 
ah— 

P: [Inaudible], 

HP: That's a problem. That's a risk 
we would have to take. | don’t think he 
will. don't think he will do anything un- 
less it is the context of a Proceeding in 
his court. | can‘t conceive of him urging 
the [inaudible] of Titus and [inaudible]. 

P: [Inaudible] timing on this is ter- 
ribly important you know, because 

HP: l understand itis. 

P: You can't have the press—after 
all these months and what we have gone 
through and all. Once, | find something 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Nixon: Steady as He Goes 


He is Richard Nixon the Durable. 

Ohio Republican Congressman Sam Devine, a former Columbus prosecut 
was on the yacht Sequoia with the Presid ig 5 ore N 

a j | sident and eight other conservative con- 
gressional friends last week. Devine cast his courtroom eye over the man, lookin 
for the signs of pressure. A little older all over. thought Devine. The perc 
around the eyes were deeper. Gray in the presidential eyebrows. He watched Nix- 
on's hands, an old courtroom tactic. “No tremors at all,” said Devine later “His es- 
tures were good. When the President talked, he looked me directly in the eye.” : 

Nor did Devine see any diminished appetite. Nixon ate his crab claws with 
gusto as the Sequoia plied the waters of the Potomac. He chewed through a good 
slice of roast beef, ate carrots and beans, polished the meal off with ice cream. 

The only thing I saw him turn down was a second cup of coffee,” said Devine. 

Illinois Republican Congressman Robert Michel, also on board that evening, 
had anticipated that there might be a little tenseness, given the events of the past 
days in Washington. "It was.” he reported later, “the most open kind of uninhib- 
ited meeting that I have had with him since he was Vice President.” Michel was at 
the President’s side. The first thing he noted was that Nixon was in a checked 
sports coat. The President obviously had considered the occasion, and since he was 
going out on a boat, decided to be a little- sporty: Good, thought Michel, as he 
watched the way the President sat, how he crossed his legs. Nixon was a relaxed 
man that evening. 

Usually on such cruises, a burdened President has confined himself to ginger 
ale. Michel, on a liquor-free diet, thought he would have a companion again. "Oh. 
now, come on," Nixon urged the Congressman, who heads the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, "break down a bit." Nixon did. He had a couple 
of Scotches and water. Then there was a nip of light white Bordeaux with the crab 
claws and some hearty California Cabernet Sauvignon with the beef. Michel un- 
limbered his camera and took some snaps of the men on this special excursion into 
history. 

Glenn Davis, Wisconsin Republican, catalogued Nixon too. Steady voice, emo- 
tions under control, he thought, but always. tough. When talk of resignation came 
up, the President hammered it home. Never, never, never. When Nixon found out 
that Michigan's Elford Cederberg had a daughter in the hospital, he insisted that 
the Republican Congressman take the floral centerpiece out to her. "I wish that 
we could do more,” he said. Cederberg felt that the Nixonian sense of humor was 
sound. and so was the President's mental condition. Nixon was ready to talk about 
problems from the Soviet Union to congressional politics. "What stamina." Ce- 
derberg said later in the week. 

5 

That also was the report of Conservative Columnist James J. Kilpatrick, who 
had been invited into the Oval Office a few hours before for an exclusive hour-and- 
20-minute interview, the first of its kind for more than a year. Kilpatrick looked at 
the long Nixon fingers for tremors of the kind Kilpatrick sometimes gets himself. 
“Not a single quiver. he said. The President displayed good humor. He men- 
tioned his fear ofa “gap” in foreign policy leadership, halted. then grinned: “You un- 

. derstand this gap would be longer than 184 minutes." : 

Nixon was up on Kilpatrick. One recent column suggested Nixon was in- 
nocent of criminal acts. But after a more thorough reading of the transcripts, Kil- 
patrick wrote another column deploring the White House squalor. When the writ- 
er hit the President with a question about the tapes. Nixon said, “I suppose that is 
some of that amorality you were talking about yesterday. " : 

Once Kilpatrick mentioned Julie, who had faced a crowd of reporters in de- 
fense of her father. Nixon raised both arms, doubled his fists and then, after a few. 
seconds of poignant silence, said one word: “Julie.” It was as if she were a part of 


what keeps him going. 
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A Stout If Rambling Defense 


Eager to talk about his presidency; 
Richard Nixon last week took the un- 
usual step of inviting Columnist James 

` J. Kilpatrick of the Washington Star- 
News Syndicate to drop by the Oval Of- 
fice. A Virginia conservative with a wasp- 
ish wit, Kilpatrick has supported Nixon 
for years, although he did admit to feel- 
ing "shame, embarrassment, disgust, 
chagrin” after reading the full text of the 
White House tapes. The interview turned 
into a rambling, often self-serving mono- 
logue that lasted 80 minutes. The Pres- 
ident s main points: 


WHY NOT RESIGN? Nixon gave two rea- 
sons to justify his refusal to resign. First, 
he felt he should stay in office to con- 
tinue to deal with the great issues of for- 
eign policy that confront the nation: 
China, détente and the Middle East. 


how painful it had been for him to ask 
for the resignations of H.R. Haldeman, 
the White House chief of staff, and John 
Ehrlichman, the Presidents top domes- 
tic adviser. “I cut off one arm," said 
Nixon, “then the other arm, and [that] 
was about as rugged a period as any- 
body could be through." 


VIEWS ON BUGGING. The President re- 
marked that former Attorney General 
John Mitchell had been right in tes- 
tifying that Nixon would have blown 
his top if he had known about the bug- 
ging of Democratic headquarters. Said 
Nixon: “I believe in hard, tough cam- 
paigning, but I believe it has to be 
fair." 

Nixon recalled his own resentment 
when he learned that his office had 
been bugged during his losing campaign 


SS 


COLUMNIST JAMES KILPATRICK INTERVIEWING PRESIDENT NIXON IN THE OVAL OFFICE 
Surviving Watergate without “tingling nerves and a churning stomach.” 


Second, and more basic, Nixon said that 
he would weaken the institution of the 
presidency by resigning. A strong Unit- 
ed States, he declared, requires a strong 
President. “I will never leave this office 
ina way... that would make it more dif- 
ficult for future Presidents to make the 
tough decisions.” Without resolute, in- 
dependent Presidents, Nixon said, “the 
chance for peace and freedom to sur- 
vive in the world is down the tube.” 
Summed up Nixon: “I have to be here, 
and I intend to be here." 


HOW DID WATERGATE HAPPEN? Nixon 

put the blame on himself for not super- 

vising his 1972 campaign with the care 

he usually devoted to elections. But 

when Kilpatrick suggested that Nixon 

may have been “betrayed” by his aides, 
the President raised his voice in anger: 
a: | not going to indulge in a conver- 
with you or anybody else con- 

ing men who have given very great 


to be elected Governor of California in 
1962. During his campaign for the pres- 
idency in 1968. said Nixon, "there was 
not only surveillance by the FBI but bug- 
ging by the FBI, and [J. Edgar] Hoo- 
ver told me that my plane in the last 
two weeks was bugged.” (The President 
offered no reasons for the buggings.) 


THE TAPES. According to Nixon, the cel- 
ebrated White House tapes were made 
as the result of an offhand decision. Nix- 
on recalled that Haldeman had walked 
in one day and reported that the offi- 
cials of the library being organized for 
his presidential papers had said it was 
essential that tapes be made. When he 
asked why, Haldeman replied, related 
Nixon: "^Well. Johnson had tapes 
—they're in his library at Austin—and 
these are invaluable records. Kennedy 
also had tapes,’ and he [Haldeman] said, 
“You ought to have some record that can 
be used years later for historical pur- 
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And combat it has been, with scarce- 
ly a letup since he took over a year ago 
from the compromised H.R. Haldeman. 
“During this time of repeated shelling 
of the White House, Al has never lost 
his composure,” says Leonard Garment, 
assistant to the President. “He has dealt 
with the problems of the wounded with 
both compassion and detachment.” In 
contrast to the closed-door policy of Hal- 
deman, Haig has made the White House 
more accessible and a more pleasant 
place in which to work; there is at least 
a modicum: of grace under ferocious 
pressure. “It’s fun to deal with Al,” notes 
a White House aide who is otherwise 
not enjoying himself much. “You don’t 
get very far knee jerking with him. He’s 
got a helluva sense of humor, which he 
uses to break tension. And a willingness 
to laugh is a rarity at the White House.” 

Organization Man. Unfamiliar 
with his new political terrain, Haig has 
nonetheless provided Nixon with sound 
advice. It was he, primarily, who talked 
the President into handing over at least 
some of the tapes demanded by Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski. But he has 
also made his slips. He seemed to be in 
contact with the occult when he an- 
nounced that a “sinister force" had been 
responsible for the elimination of 18% 
minutes of conversation from one of the 
tapes. He seriously underestimated the 
outraged public reaction when the Pres- 
ident fired Archibald Cox from his job 
as special prosecutor last October.: As 
Haig ruefully admitted afterward, the 
move was greeted by a "fire storm" of 
criticism. 

Like other military men who have 
served as White House aides, Haig was 
chosen because he was something more 
than a general. Though he served in 
combat in Korea and Viet Nam and was 
decorated for heroism, he spent most of 
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PRESIDENT NIXON & HAIG 
Composure under fire. 


his career as a military organization 
man, à position in which he was unex- 
celled. He finished a lackluster 214th in 
a class of 310 at West Point, but he ad- 
vanced rapidly through the Army and 
Navy war colleges and received a mas- 
ter's degree in international relations at 
Georgetown University. During the 
Kennedy Administration, he was 
named deputy to one of the Defense De- 
partment whiz kids, Joseph Califano, ` 
who later became President Johnson’s 
domestic adviser. Califano, in turn, rec- 
ommended Haig to Henry Kissinger as 
“one of the new breed of sophisticated 
Army officers.” 

When he became President Nixon’s 
foreign-affairs adviser, Kissinger badly 
needed a sophisticated military mind to 
help him organize his staff. but not too 
sophisticated. That is, he did not want 
another intellectual who would give him 
an argument; he got plenty of that from 
the academicians who worked for him. 
Haig stayed discreetly in the back- 
ground, channeling the flow of ideas, 
keeping people in line, while his boss 
concentrated on his grand policy design. 

Haig cemented the relationship with 
Kissinger by solidly supporting all the 
controversial policies, including the 
mining of Haiphong harbor and the 
bombing of Hanoi in the last phases of 
the Viet Nam War. Noticing how Haig 
could take the flak without blinking, 
Nixon sent him on half a dozen dip- 
lomatic missions to Saigon. He also pro- 
moted him over 240 senior generals to 
the post of Army Vice Chief of Staff. 
When Haldeman and John Ehrlichman 
were forced to resign, it was not sur- 
prising that Nixon turned to Haig togive 
him the loyalty. shee and privacy 
he so desperately craved. : 

Tate has apparently more than met 
the President’s needs at the White 
House. “He practically has no self any 
more," says White House Counsellor 
Dean Burch. “He spends almost all his 
working hours at the White House, eat- 


oringanivanys. putting out fires, and put- 


morning at 6:30, scans the newspapers 
and reaches the West Wing of the White 
House at 7:50. Promptly at 8:30. he 
chairs a meeting of the top presidential 
advisers. His manner is more that of a 
panel moderator than a commanding 
general. Once a consensus has been 
reached on a variety of matters, Haig as- 
sembles the recommendations in writ- 
ten form and submits them to the Pres- 
ident. After spending an hour or two 
with Nixon, he relays the presidential 
decisions to the appropriate White 
House aides. 

In the afternoon, Haig opens his 
door to Senators, Representatives, Cab- 
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HAIG WITH WIFE PATRICIA & CHILDREN 
Too busy to think about tomorrow. 


inet officials and military officers. At 
times unsure of the men he must deal 
with, he calls on more seasoned White 
House aides for advice. While meeting 
with the officials, he is frequently inter- 
rupted by calls from the President. It is 
9 p.m. or later before he can finally leave 
for the day and spend a few rejuvenat- 
ing hours at home. A devout Roman 
Catholic and devoted family man, Haig 
insists on setting aside a few hours ev- 
ery night to dine and chat with his wife 
Patricia, his son Alex, 22. who is a se- 
nior at Georgetown University, and his 
daughter Barbara, 18. a senior at 
Georgetown Visitation Preparatory 
hool A second son, Brian, 21. is a 
car man at West Point. Since he 
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he plows through paper work that has 
accumulated during the week. Says his 
aide George Joulwan: "He believes 
that if Watergate takes up x number of 
hours. he has got to make up that time 
somewhere." : 

Haig performs much the same func- 
tion as Haldeman did. He serves as the 
eyes, ears and political nose for a Pres- 
ident who prefers to remain. remote. 
Like Haldeman, Haig is also a stickler 
for detail. But there the resemblance 
ends. Unlike his predecessor. Haig is 
never chummy with the President. The 
kind of raw. conspiratorial chatter that 
emerged from the tapes is unthinkable 
in the case of Haig, who main- 
tains a military formality in his 
dealings with Nixon. "I think 
hes more comfortable with 
that kind of relationship." says 
Haig. "and it's what I was ac- 
customed to in the Army.” Per- 
haps an oblique dig at the re- 
lationships exposed by the 
transcripts, he adds that an 
"executive who indulges in to- 
tally uninhibited familiarity 
with his subordinates risks 
some degradation of his effec- 
tiveness.” -Yet Haig is not 
shocked by the tapes: “Men 
who have worked together for 
a number of years in any or- 
ganization always dispense 
with everything but the crud- 
est pragmatic articulation of 
issues. 

The chief of staff often 
gives the impression that he is 
engaged in an effort to rescue 
the presidency but not neces- 
sarily this particular President. 
Yet if he has any doubts about 
Nixon's behavior, he has kept 
them to himself. *I obviously 
have faith in the President's 
policies, his insistence on the 
relevancy of American partic- 
ipation in the world. If any- 
thing, I welcomed his moder- 
ation of that perception of 
America's role. It is more re- 
alistic." Still, Haig differs with 
Nixon when the occasion aris- 
es. Says a White House aide: 
“When Haig feels strongly about an is- 
sue, he speaks out about it.” 

For Haig, Watergate is like enemy 
fire—a burden to be endured. “The Wa- 
tergate climate has been a great dis- 
comfiture to me,” he says. “It has re- 
sulted in a diversion of efforts from 
things all of us would like to accom- 
plish.” Still regarding the Watergate 
break-in as a “second-rate burglary,” 
he feels it should be criticized. “But his- 
torians are going to wonder how in 
God's name could we be engaging in 
such a diversion of national effort and 
energy over such chickenfeed." 

He thinks that the scandal is bigger 
than the individuals involved, that it re- 
sulted from the social instability that 
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he admits. “There have been Ki 
when it seemed the outcome was 
certain, when the degree Of intensity, 
incredible. I don't suppose there’ ef 
been a more difficult twelve months 
the modern history: of the republic af 
we've coped. I can say that we've mz! 
aged to go on with the business of Gyl- 
ernment." If only barely. ^ 
Haig does not profess to know t 
it will all come out. He lives day u 
“Tve been so busy since I cam 
that I’ve been unable to think abo 
morrow. I may even have a psyc 
ical inhibition against doing so.” He 
aware that in all likelihood he has tfii 
come too politicized, too close toh 
battled boss to attain his ambition oft 
coming Chairman of the Joint 
or even of returning to a top miiir 
job. though he would like to. He colli 
gain his four-star rank by preside 
commission; the Senate would then! 
to confirm the appointment. The 
ruption of his military career is th 
price he has paid for doing his E 
he saw it. “I've been tainted by " 
shrapnel,” he says, "and I recognla 
Ive been tainted by Wale n 
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Charge Dismissed 
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Republican Senator Edward ys à 
ney, President Nixon's mO if 
defender on the Senate BE d 
mittee, has been running 10". 
in Florida under the cloud “n Api 
of his own. He was indicted aw Dal 
violating a Florida election - sell) 
naming a campaign treasure ms 
up a special bank account. | qui 
involved funds, reportedly "S 
$400,000, raised on GUM ingit 
from building contractors 367 A 
ence with the Federal DES y» 
ity. But last week a Leon a 
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dthe grand Jury received “highly im- 
“jer and prejudicial” legal advice 
one witness. As a final touch, the 
mled that the section of the law 
umey was supposed to have vi- 
twas unconstitutional. 
The Senator called the indictment 
nmped-up political charge from the 
Ing." But its dismissal did not end 
wh wbles. Florida Attorney General 
hevin said that he would urge 
88 County prosecutor. to appeal 
À aoe Moreover, a federal grand 
jacksonville is still investigating 
2915 of widespread bribery and 
{0 politicians from Florida 
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dition is aggravated by high blood pres- 
sure. diabetes and age. Last week the 
mayor and his family quietly celebrated 
his 72nd birthday in his hospital room. 
Tests have revealed that a partially 
blocked carotid artery that had caused 
occasional numbness in his right hand 
and cheek for several months may have 
caused the stroke as well. Although at 
week's end he was able to leave the hos- 
pital, he will soon return for an oper- 
ation to remove the fatty deposits that 
are clogging the artery, a relatively sim- 
ple procedure that ostensibly should 
leave Daley in better shape than ever. 
But there is speculation that his pres- 
ent condition may be worse than his 
intimates are willing to admit. The news 
of the stroke was kept secret for a full 
week, and only a small circle of family 
and close friends were allowed to see 
him 

Thompson Indicts. Daley has com- 
pelling reasons to use his illness as a 
pretext for an honorable exit when his 
fifth. four-year term ends next April. 
He is still the undisputed boss of the 
nation's last surviving big political ma- 
chine, but the machine itself is slowly 
deteriorating. The corruption that has 
long been one of its largely hidden in- 
gredients is now being exposed and ex- 
amined under the twin spotlights of 
sophisticated. investigative reporting 
and relentless legal prosecution. In ad- 
dition, charges of police brutality, much 
of it committed against blacks and doc- 
umented in detail by the Chicago Tri- 
bune last fall, have contributed to the 
growing disaffection of the usually pro- 
Daley black voters, who make up about 
30% of the electorate. With the help 
of a forceful civic group, the Better Gov- 
ernment Association, the Sun-Times 
revealed the scandalous land deals in- 
volving Alderman Thomas Keane, the 
mayor’s "floor leader" in the rubber- 
stamp city council and the city's sec- 
ond most powerful politician. 

Two weeks ago, Keane was indict- 
ed by U.S. Attorney James (“Big Jim") 
Thompson, 38, whose energetic inves- 
tigations may prove the undoing of the 
Daley machine. Among Thompson’s 
many achievements: the indictments of 
61 Chicago policemen—of whom 38, 
including two district commanders, 
have been convicted—for shaking down 
Chicago businessmen, mostly tavern 
owners: the indictments and convictions 
of 18 employees in the office of Coun- 
ty Assessor P.J. Cullerton for giving 
tax breaks to major Democratic Party 
contributors: lawsuits to open up the 
Irish-dominated fire department to mi- 
nority hiring and promotion; and the 
indictment of the mayors former di- 
rector of public relations, Earl Bush, 
on charges of mail fraud in connection 
with his secret qui x a TE 

any that operated the display adver- 
ay Eciam at city-owned O'Hare 
Airport. 
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onies caught with their hands in 
the till, but scandal has touched his fam- 
ily. He never denied that in 1972 he 
used his influence to get the city con- 
troller to place millions of dollars worth 
of city insurance with an obscure sub- 
urban agency that employed his son 
John Patrick as a solicitor. Said Daley: 
“If a man can’t put his arms around 
his sons and help them. then whats 
this world coming to?" The mayor has 
also been embarrassed by the revelation 
that John Patrick and another son, Wil- 
liam, won their insurance brokers’ li- 
censes improperly. 

Bowing and Scraping. In recent 
years Daley has grown even more au- 
tocratic and less tolerant of opposition, 
factors that contribute to growing dis- 
satisfaction in the ranks of the machine. 
Says one alderman who publicly pro- 
fesses his loyalty to Daley but has deep 
private misgivings: "So much bowing 
and scraping is needed to maintain Da- 
ley's favor that I sometimes wonder. The 
party discipline is loosening up because 
a lot of guys are not willing to take it 
any more." 

If Daley chooses to run again he will 
almost certainly win. But in view of his 
age and health, he might risk killing 
himself in a grueling primary campaign 
against upstart Alderman William Sing- 
er, 33, the lawyer who unseated the may- 
or's delegation from the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1972. Once past 
Singer, Daley would probably face Re- 
publican Jim Thompson in another pun- 
ishing battle. Some friends predict that 
he is ready instead to retire. In that case, 
he will need to pick a successor if the ma- 
chine is to hold together. The trouble 
is. there is no strong candidate accept- 
able to all factions. In the manner of 
most absolute rulers, Daley has consis- 
tently chopped down all those who rose 
to threaten him. 
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The evening began with Missouri 
Congressman James Symington quip- 
ping. "We have been brought together 
by the big enchilada of the Democratic 
Party." Some 750 Democrats, including 
Senators Hubert Humphrey, George Mc- 
Govern, Ted Kennedy, Ed Muskie and 
“Scoop” Jackson, paid $125 for dinner at 
Washington's Sheraton-Park Hotel to 
honor Elder Statesman Averell Harri- 
man, 82, and raise money for party can- 
didates. There was also a Republican 
maverick. Describing herself as "just an 
old, broken-down Bull Moose," Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, 90. said the dinner 
was her first-ever Democratic bash. 
Marking Harriman's 40-year career asa 
politician and diplomat under four Pres- 
idents were members of their families: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., Margaret Tru- 
man Daniel, Lynda Bird Johnson Robb 
and a special friend, Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy Onassis, to whom he lent his George- 
town house after President Kennedy 
was killed. As the band played Auld 


EAT YOUR HEART 
OUT, LIZ? 


Lang Syne, Jackie capped her first polit- 
ical appearance in Washington in elev- 
en years with a rare speech. “It’s won- 
derful to be back here tonight with so 
many of my old friends to honor some- 
one unique in the history of our coun- 
try,” she said, “Who else has served us so 
long and so well?” 
a 

Biking with a friend to a tennis les- 
son in Manhattan’s Central Park, John 
F. Kennedy Jr., 13, was mugged. A strap- 
ping youth, aged about 18, stepped into 
the boys’ path, brandished a stick at 
John and said, “Get the hell off the 
bike.” When John did not respond 
quickly enough, the thief knocked him 
to the ground, grabbed his tennis rack- 
et and sped off on his $145 ten-speed 
Bianchi racer. Secret Service men, who 
are charged with John's protection un- 
til his 16th birthday, were red-faced. Ap- 
parently John had passed up a ride in 
the Secret Service car, jumped on his bi- 
cycle and headed off on a path where 
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the car could not follow. A New Y 
City parks department official groa 
“Six million people in the park, and 
mugger had to pick him.” 
a 

The 45-year intimacy bea[ 
French Philosophers Simone de ia] 
voir and Jean-Paul Sartre drew fire [uet 
week—from South Viet Nam. Bei 
and Sartre, along with a group of fd 
French intellectuals, appealed to Èh 
next French government to recogtț; 
the Viet Cong’s Provisional Revoluti 
ary Government and further to m% 
nize the exiled Prince Sihanouk a 
rightful ruler of neighboring Camba 
Miffed, South Viet Nam's spokest 
Bui Bao Truc declared, “Mr. Sartre t 
Miss de Beauvoir have always hada 
utation of demanding the legitimis 
of illegal acts, crimes and bad or 
He added inaccurately, "They ! 
selves have set an example of illes 
by cohabiting as an illegal coup E 
fact, the two great friends have 
rate apartments. 
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erald Parure seemed mired in con : 
last week. In 1969, Prince P lil 
brother of King Faisal of Sau diam 
gave Pat Nixon an emerald an and 
necklace, bracelet, brooch, ee All 
rings, unaware that according their 
law, neither U.S. officials nor ifs II 
atives may accept persona ke 
"any King, Prince or foreign > gy 
parently Pat did not want tO gom j^ 
feelings, so she accepted E Wii] 
put them in her bedroom S^ og of 
should have done was hane nio wi 
to the White House Gifts a i 
records gifts and stores them stead: d 
of the American people. inne? 
wore the $52,400 set at state rry W 
in 1970 had it appraised bY aby 
ston, And she lent a pair Ol". “au 
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The Case of the Diamond 4 


amond earrings given 


Tricia Cox, who 
Dave fund-raising din- 
al ago, White House 
week" dt advised the First 
d Bur e gems (o the Gifts 
arsi, c other diamond 
fone, V Pd the Nixon daughters 
frat edi royalty. Deputy 
Y Gerald Warren declared 
n intention of keeping the 
a inently, and that they 
i on receipt in the Gifts 
ste impossible to prove, as 
nod from its records. Dis- 
s, might embarrass the 
Syndicated Columnist 
who broke the story. 

“c March a file card that re- 
a giftes presented in 1972. they 
D acaived in the Gifts Unit only 
| i As for Pat, she dismissed 
hole matter, saying, ua 
his for the birds. 
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fur months ago. Pennsyl- 
Governor Milton Shapp, a 
aime composer, had two of 
rsongs about Watergate 
he energy crisis recorded 
young Philadelphia singer 
Camp Hill label. The 
mors daughter, Joanne 
h 24, displays the family's 
Fal talent differently. In a 
a imn Philadelphia restau- 
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Dn the lam for nine years, 
: Biggs, 44. who partici- 
^ Britain's $7.3 million 
pn Robbery of 1963. 
à a Week to have a good 

a lling down on a Rio 
à ila, man. The British 
Mis ig Evernments hav- 
4 Sree On an extra- 
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Brasilia jail to which he had been taken 
in February when a London newspaper 
revealed his whereabouts. The Brazil- 
ians gave him 30 days to leave the coun- 
iry. If no nation will let him in, Biggs 
will be deported to Venezuela. where he 
is wanted for using a false passport, a 
charge that carries up to five years. That 
is considerably less than the 28 years 
he has still to serve in England. But Biggs 
has a trump card: his seven-months- 
pregnant girl friend Raimunda Nasci- 
mento de Castro, 26. A law that forbids 
expulsion of a foreigner with Brazilian 
children dependent on him has won 
Biggs more time until his case is heard 
in court. And in vintage Ealing-comedy- 
style, even Biggs' wife of 16 years is help- 
ing him out by offering him a divorce 
Explained Ron: "The whole thing is 
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rather complicated. Even now I love my 
wife." Then he continued his campaign 
of impressing his hosts. Sprucing up for 
a "Guest Criminal" appearance at the 
Rio de Janeiro police officers training 
school, he said hopefully: "I like Brazil." 
2 

An elderly San Ysidro resident re- 
ported aboard H.M.S. Jupiter when it 
docked in San Diego last March. And 
Charles, Prince of Wales, along with the 
other officers, witnessed the surrender of 
a 73-year-old deserter from the Royal 
Navy, Walter Talbot. Later, over a whis- 
ky with the ship’s commander, a re- 
morseful Talbot described how he had 
been a rating on the ship that escorted 
Charless great-uncle David, then the 
Prince of Wales, to Montreal in 1919. 
Talbot, aged 19 at the time, had jumped 
ship and fled to New York, where he en- 
listed in the U.S. Navy and served for six 
years, re-enlisting for World War Il. 
Now, regardless of the consequences, all 
he wanted to do was see England before 
he died. Last week the Royal Navy 
granted him an honorable discharge, 
and the government prepared to issue 
him a British passport. Talbot, who is 
married and has three children, was a 
little disappointed. He had hoped to be 
arrested and givena free trip to England. 

a 

In a paradoxical master stroke as 
part of his French presidential cam- 
paign, right-of-center Candidate Valéry 
Giscard d'Estaing, 48, imported his best 
gimmick from Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia. Partly to counter his austere 
image. Giscard's daughter Valérie-Anne 
was frequently photographed wearing 
a T shirt emblazoned Giscard à /a Barre 
(Giscard at the Helm). More than 80.000 
T shirts, imported from Czechoslovakia 
among other countries, were sold at $3 
each, and Giscard's image was given a 
boost when Actress Brigitte Bardot, 39. 
was spotted sporting a Giscard shirt at 
St. Tropez. She was not actively cam- 
paigning for him, her agent said, be- 
cause "wearing the shirt was quite 
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An Evangelical Ascends 


The Primate of All England and 
spiritual leader of the 46 million An- 
glicans on six continents is appointed 
in a pecularly secular fashion. The 
Prime Minister of England (in the case 
of Harold Wilson, a Congregationalist) 
submits a single name to the Queen, who 
as head of the church makes the ritual 
nomination. To be sure, the Prime Min- 
ister has received advice from church 
leaders, but only after the Queen's ap- 
proval is the name sent. for pro forma 
church election, to the dean and chap- 
ter of the historic see of Canterbury. 

F. Donald Coggan, 64, 
named by the Queen last week 
as the 101st Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, may be the last primate 
chosen by this method. He will 
take over from A. Michael Ram- 
sey. who will retire in November 
at the age of 70, a church that is 
struggling to gain greater inde- 
pendence from the state* and, 
above all. to survive despite the 
enormous apathy among its 
members. 

The choice was not unex- 
pected among either ecclesias- 
ücsor London bookmakers, who 
were giving Coggan 2 to | odds 
at the time of his nomination. 

As the Archbishop of York, he 
has been Britain's second-rank- 
ing churchman since 1961, and 
he is known as a fine preacher, 
administrator and scholar. An- 
other leading candidate was 
Bishop John Howe, who admin- 
isters the worldwide Anglican 
Consultative Council and who, 
at 53, may yet have a chance at 
the top post. Coggan is gener- 
ally viewed as an interim lead- 
er: he is expected to follow Ram- 
sey's precedent and retire at 70, 


of the need for the church to concern it- 
self with practical affairs." Others 
praised Coggan's efficiency and admin- 
istrative abilities. *A theologian with a 
tape recorder handy for prompt dicta- 
tion, and a meticulousness equal to that 
of any managing director," wrote Ba- 
den Hickman in The Guardian. A few 
years ago Coggan took the unprecedent- 
ed step of hiring a management con- 
sultant to streamline his diocese at York. 

Coggan is not considered in Ram- 
seys league as an intellectual, but he 
has excellent credentials. He earned a 
double first at Cambridge, has written 
nine books and coordinated the trans- 
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which will give him only five — ew ANGLICAN LEADER F. DONALD COGGAN 


years in office. Meanwhile oth- He wanted to say his prayers and talk with his wife. ster. 


er, younger bishops will be sea- 

soned, and a logical successor may 
emerge. 

_ The Church Times, England's lead- 
ing Anglican publication, praised Cog- 
gan as a man of “true evangelistic zeal 
and fervor” who was taking on a job 
that was “no bed of roses.” Wrote Mer- 
vyn Stockwood, the liberal and noncon- 
formist Bishop of Southwark, in the Lon- 
don Times: "| placed Donald Coggan 
at the top of the list. [He] is well aware 
of the problems that confront a gener- 
ation that has" been reared in a scien- 
tifie era ... [Hel is increasingly aware 
sey was one of the chief architects of the 
— _Sbureh’s program to Seek greater autonomy. A 
— General Syned with broader legislative powers 
than the previously exisung Church Assembly was 
Hished during his tenure. Last February the 
voted to ask Parliament to grant the church 
of over its worship. Parliament is ex- 
approval, and the church will 


lation of the New English Bible from 
Greek and Hebrew. A teacher of Semit- 
ic languages, he once responded gra- 
ciously to an introduction by a Jewish 
lord mayor of London with a discourse 
in Hebrew. Bespectacled and gray- 
haired, Coggan has a quietly appealing 
air of informality: he is as Open and re- 
laxed as Ramsey is reserved, A family 
man (two daughters, one a teacher in 
England, the other a missionary doctor 
in Pakistan), Coggan delayed replying 
to Prime Minister Wilson’s offer for four 
days. “There were those who wanted a 
quicker answer, but I said, "No, come 
off it. I want to Say my prayers and I 
want to talk with my wife, who, after 
all, shares the work with me.’ " 

. Copgan began his career in à work- 
ing-class parish, and asa bishop has kept 
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preaching more than r 
Though they sometimes of 
like Anglo-Baptists, the 
can Evangelicals are Sener 
not of the Billy Graham * 
gospel” stripe. Coggan 
trained at an Evangelical sa 
inary and taught at two 
in Toronto and London, 


has avoided party entang 
ments and is viewed today] 0 
solid churchman popular uijes 
all elements. However, his 
entation is evident in his a git 
cern for preaching, his longisfesians 
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Bible societies, his interest! | 


supply Christian reading tore 
ly literate peoples, and his 
recent. project, "Call to 
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Gospel in the north of Eng 
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vent of homosexuals, and is far 
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England and abroad. This 
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High-Powered Claim 


Even though it came from a small 
company competing against the giants 
of the field, there was nothing modest 
about the announcement made last 
week by KMS Industries Inc. of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. The firm claimed that its 
scientists had briefly sustained a laser- 
generated fusion reaction and called its 
work a "definitive step" toward taming 
thermonuclear fusion—the same pro- 
cess that produces the explosive power 
of the hydrogen bomb and the vast heat 
and radiation of the sun. 

As expected, the claim caused wide- 
spread excitement. It promised that fu- 
sion plants might some day 
supply mankind with practi- 
cally unlimited energy. In- 
deed, an AEC spokesman 
called the feat “a small but 
significant initial step.” But 
at week’s end doubt was 
growing among some nuclear 
scientists that the laboratory 
had done anything more than 
Soviet and U.S. researchers 
had previously announced. In 
fact, it seemed quite possible 
that true thermonuclear fu- 
sion had not really occurred 
at all during the Ann Arbor 
experiments. 

Fast Neutrons. Unlike 
the more familiar process of 
fission (in which energy is re- 
leased by. the breakup of 
atomic nuclei), fusion in- 
volves the combining (or fus- 
ing) of two nuclei of hydro- 
gen. The reaction releases 
energy—primarily in the 
form of high-velocity neu- 
trons—that scientists hope 
some day can be harnessed to 
generate electricity. 

But controlled fusion can 
occur only under conditions of very high 
temperature and density that research- 
ers have tried for years to produce by 
using powerful magnetic fields to 
squeeze or confine isotopes of hydrogen 
called deuterium and tritium. But even 
the best of these “magnetic bottles” 
—which require tremendous amounts of 
energy to operate—have so far been un- 
able to provide the necessary temper- 
ature and density for more than a tiny 
fraction of a second. 

Lately scientists have been turning 
to a more efficient tool for creating fu- 
sion: the laser. By heating a tiny pellet 
of deuterium or tritium with a powerful 
pulse of laser light, they cause the ex- 
plosive evaporation of the pellet’s sur- 
face. As the material sprays off, the rest 
of the pellet implodes. The hydrogen nu- 
clei are thus forced together. As early 
as 1968, a team of Soviet researchers un- 
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sers to ignite a brief but clearly detect- 
able fusion reaction. Since then, their 
experiments have been repeated—and 
improved upon—in a number of coun- 
tries, including the U.S., France, Brit- 
ain and West Germany. But scientists 
are not yet certain that the burst of neu- 
trons that characterizes such reactions 
is produced by true thermonuclear fu- 
sion or by the collision of relatively few 
fast-moving atomic nuclei in the com- 
pressed deuterium or tritium. 

True Reaction. KMS had no such 
reservations about its work. It claimed 
to have produced true thermonuclear re- 
actions in its various pellets. But when 
scientists looked a little closer at KMS's 
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KMS SCIENTIST READIES TARGET FOR FIRING 
Some doubt amid the excitement. 


own disclosures, they noted an appar- 
. ent inconsistency. In a letter to stock- 
holders, KMS conceded that the exper- 
iments produced only a small number 
of neutrons—between 5,000 and 10,000. 
According to accepted theory, if the oth- 
erconditions of density and temperature 
reported by KMS had indeed occurred, 
the yield should have been at least I bil- 
lion neutrons. The debate may be re- 
solved when KMS opens its doors this 
week to a visiting contingent of the AEC 
scientists. : : 
In spite of their skepticism about. 
KMS's claims, scientists are optimiste 
that laser-induced fusion will some day 
become a practical source of unlimited 
energy. In fact, no less an authority on 
fusion than Edward Teller, a key figure 
in development of the H-bomb, is sure 
that the laser fusion researchers will 
eventually “succeed and that the effort 
will profoundly change our views on how 
theta aatter can interact 
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A Place in the Sun 


Spokane, in the wheat and lumber 
country of eastern Washington State, 
was named for an Indian tribe called 
“children of the sun.” Until recently, 
however, the 100-year-old city was grad- 
ually falling under the shadow of urban 
blight. Now one of the few internation- 
ally sanctioned, expositions held in the 
U.S. since the great New York World’s 
Fair of 1939 has helped Spokane (pop. 
180,000) become once again a sunny 
place for children—and their beguiled 
parents. 

Expo 74 is devoted to “celebrating 
tomorrow’s fresh new environment" 
—and environmental planning had to 
begin at home. A tangle of railroad 
tracks. trestles, unsightly warehouses 
and a Skid Road in a 55-acre central 
city area were cleared for the Expo 74 
site. Ramshackle structures on two is- 
lands in the Spokane River were also 
razed, and the polluted river was cleaned 
up so that now, surging green and foamy 
through the fair site, it is a major at- 
traction, complete with falls that can be 
crossed by overhead gondolas. 

Fresco Feeling. Though it isa small 
fair by New York or Montreal stan- 
dards, Spokane’s Expo has a number of 
imaginatively designed pavilions. The 
$11.5 million U.S. pavilion dominates 
the site. Its theme: “Earth does not be- 
long to man; man belongs to the earth." 
Umbrellaed by a translucent vinyl can- 
opy that would cover nearly two football 
fields but does not touch the ground, the 
pavilion inside has an al fresco feeling 
and a cinema with the largest screen in 
the world (nine stories wide, six stories 
high). It features a film on U.S. ecology 
Hat opens with a soaring, swooping 

to the Grand Canyon and winds 
with a rip-roaring raft ride down the 
orado River. Another section, called 

e Consumer and the Environment," 

iplaysa collection of abandoned 
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WATER MISUSE EXHIBIT IN U.S. PAVILION 
To instruct and beguile. 


old bathtubs and sinks around à foun- 
tain, illustrating, in Pop art fashion, 
Americans' prodigal waste of water. 

,, Among the nine other national pa- 
vilions, the $3 million, 62,000-sq.-ft. So- 
viet building is the most popular. The 
building is a visual delight, from the en- 
trance, prefaced by pools, fountains and 
water plants, to a riverfront restaurant, 
supervised by a chef who presides over 
the best chicken Kiev this side of Len- 
ingrad. It has huge, non-Stakhanovite 
art montages, three movie theaters, an 
exhibition of Armenian archaeological 
artifacts and, in keeping with Expo's 
theme, ingenious models of air- and wa- 
ter-purification systems. 

s For en particularly, another 
elightis the “Folk Life Festival,” whic 
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groups and their crafts. In one sei; i 
aromatic with Scottish haggis* ay eh 
ing, clansmen show how to make thsdov 
pipes, boots, quilts and kilts, and im 
youngsters to join in. In another si 
there are Indian tepees and longhos 
and a sluice where kids can pan forgi 
The youngsters can also learn theat 
boatbuilding while they watch sti 
workmen construct a full-size craft 
Outdoor Restaurant. The 
nese, who spent more than $1 
for their pavilion, have included ap 
tine Nipponese garden with a | 
stream flowing through it likea 
Australia, concerned with its € 
ment, candidly displays its dept 
tions of wallabies and alligat 
well as other species unique to 11S 
continent. In all the other nation 
hibits—those of West Germany ( 
ing a movie of the ruined Rhino 
Philippines, Iran, Canada, Nit 
China (with a spectacular cinema, 
play of art objects and performe 
ebrating such occasions 4s 
birthday) and South Korea, 
indoor and outdoor spicy-f0 © 
rant$—the environmenta ps E. 
telligently and honestly pr ese ead kar 
The Spokane Expo has 4^» gl. T 
tracted a half-million visitor d. M. 


over, when the fair ends In 2 

it will leave the city with à 

seat opera house (in the conv’ 
Washington State pavilion), | 
facilities, the Canada Par ten a, 
Amphitheater (asa civic C^ of 
Bavarian Gardens, à SENE 
fir and larch housing à oi milliot IN 
rant. In return for the $78- poas ae 
of the fair, the city alrea M po NU 
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the economy. More impo". of Paa k 
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WW the Spirit Listeth 
ike a partnership that 
(Ss Composer-Conductor 
nol Dun and Choreographer 
ead Bere. who created an au- 
x Es ROO dance classic in Fancy 
E america ater joined forces on 
West Side Story, 
g on a new work for 
pee nearly 17 years. In the 
fst a Exorcist, their theme had 
on of tain appeal: the ancient 
alk myth of the dybbuk, a wan- 
Ei of a dead person that in- 
pt 4 inhabits the body of a living 
di p man. So what could go wrong? 
Pr answer, alas, is quite a lot. Dyb- 
„hich was given its wor Id premiere 
‘ain Center last week by the New 
ity Ballet, is a wan and murky 
nof the Hasidic legend that is 
ne sexi drowned in a sea of pretentious 
i aqufyaptysical subfusc. The dybbuk story, 
make kleo version of Romeo and Juliet giv- 
cshape in Shloime Ansky's 1916 
ish play, involves the star-crossed 
snamed Channon and Leah. Once 
‘fathers had taken a vow that some 
their children should wed. By the 
¿by meets girl, the vow has been 
n Leah's family has become 
ly, and Channon is merely a poor 
al student. When Leah's father 
a more suitable match, Chan- 
ndesperation invokes the kabbalah 
body of medieval Jewish esoteric 
s—and is possessed by the evil 
at he conjures up. In Channon's 
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PATRICIA McBRIDE & HELGI TOMASSON IN DYBBUK 
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music is a bland, pseudo-modern pas- 
tiche—a murmuring of Mahler here. a 
shriek of Stravinsky there. stray leitmo- 
tifs of Hasidic melody to suggest ethni- 
city. Robbins’ choreography matches 
the music, sometimes cliché for cliché. 
When the orchestra explodes in a burst 
of Yiddish song. dancers sway sinuously, 
as ifat a ghetto wedding. There are great 
yaps of brass at Big Moments of high 
stress; on stage, the performers thrust 
splayed hands to the skies or to the au- 
dience as if they had just discovered 
Martha Graham. 

By far the finest segments of Dyb- 
buk are the smoldering pas de deux for 
principal dancers Patricia McBride and 
Helgi Tomasson. Robbins has a flair for 
creating love duets that seem like ex- 
tended caresses, and these are among 
his most lyric inventions. The role of 
Leah is danced to near perfection by Mc- 
Bride—City Ballet’s reigning ballerina 
in fact if not in title—who adds some al- 
luring fire to her customary ice man- 
ner. Tomasson, a smallish man with a 
precise, understated style, is splendid as 
her tender, obsessed lover. 


Yet even their dancing triumph is’ 


marred by another of Dybbuk s striking 
defects: the costumes. McBride's flowing 
white gown is apt for a lovelorn bride, 
but Tomasson courts her while encased 
in a shapeless kaftan that looks like a 
bleached potato sack. In both the holy- 
place and exorcism scenes, male danc- 
ers wear diaphanous black cloaks over 
white body suits that ludicrously resem- 
ble Frederick’s of Hollywood negligees. 

It would be easy enough to improve 
upon Dybbuk's effete, stagy décor. But 


It is hard to imagine what Robbins—on 
his record, the most gifted of America's 
native-son choreographers—might do to 
enliven the content of the dance itself, 
which Seems possessed of too little spir- 
itratherthantoo much. John T. Elson 


New Role for Nureyev 


Across Lincoln Center at Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan Opera House, an eve- 


‘ning of sheer visceral joy was conjured 


up by Britain’s Royal Ballet. The chief 
magician was Rudolf Nureyev, the com- 
pany's conspicuous permanent guest art- 
ist. Following Kenneth MacMillan’s dis- 
appointing Manon, which inaugurated 
the Royal’s five-week New York-Wash- 
ington, D.C. season, Nureyev scored a 
double success. He danced an impressive 
debut in the comic ballet La Fille Mal 
Gardée. On the other half of the pro- 
gram was a scene from La Bayardére, 
the “white ballet” he restaged at Cov- 
ent Garden in 1963. 

La Bayardére is a richly eccentric 
embodiment of classic Russian ballet. 
Glistening white spirits of Indian temple 
dancers unfold before a bereaved lover 
(Anthony Dowell) in slowly revolving 
multiple-image arabesques—728 in all. 
Such a repetitious maneuver is exquisite 
torture for the corps de ballet. but it 
danced with a purity of feeling and taut- 
ness of leg muscle that did not falter. Nu- 
reyev's staging was a light modern gloss 
on the original Petipa choreography. It 
was also an exercise in personal nostal- 
gia: La Bayardere is the crown jewel of 
the Leningrad Kirov Ballet where Nure- 
yev was trained. 

La Fille Mal Gardée rep- 
resents a total contrast in 
mood. In the Royal's English 
version, choreographed by 
Sir Frederick Ashton, it is 
like an animated John Con- 
stable landscape. The story 
tells of the romance between 
young Farmer Colas (Nure- 
yev) and Lise (Merle Park). 
daughter of the ambitious 
widow Simone. With English 
country dancing and an intri- 
cate cavort around a May- 
pole. it is by no means all Nu- 
reyev’s show. The familiar 
danseur noble, burning with 
erotic fervor, vanished. In his 
place was an impish rustic, 
playing cat’s cradle, explod- 
ing from a stack of wheat 
bundles. At 36. Nureyev has 
acquired a new maturity; his 
dancing is less mannered. In 
solo work he seems eerily to 
be improvising—as if he were 
taking each leap for the first 
time. And he is trying Out 
new roles: clown prince, for 
instance, rather than swan 
Pl prince. 
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Mitchell's 60-Case 
Mistake 


What the U.S. needed, Richard Nix- 
on said again and again during his 1968 
campaign, was “a new Attorney Gen- 
eral.” When Bond Lawyer John Mitch- 
ell moved into the Justice Department 
after the election, he went all out to 
make good on Nixon's implied prom- 
ise that the country's top legal officer 
would know how to use wiretaps to 
|, fight organized crime. Last week that 
a | promise, like so many others from the 
law-and-order Nixon Administration, 
collapsed dramatically. The Supreme 
Court ruled that a sizable chunk of 
Mitchells taps were improper and il- 
legal. At one stroke, the decision wiped 
out nearly two years of dogged work 
"n _ "by federal investigators. and imperiled 
Ld at least 60 cases involving no fewer 
| than 626 accused gamblers. narcotics 
f dealers and other racketeers. 
| The devastating decision was hand- 
ed down in a federal case against Dom- 
a inic N. Giordano, a Baltimore drug deal- 
E er who was indicted in 1970 on 
di narcotics charges. The Justices 
i ruled 9-0 that a lower court had 


d dictment because the evidence 
against him had been obtained in an 
unlawful wiretap. The 1968 Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe 

| Streets Act gave federal in- 

| vestigators vastly expanded 

' authority to use taps—as long 

as they were personally ap- 

| i proved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or a specially designated 

assistant. But dozens of au- 
thorizations, including those 
in the Giordano case, were 
simply initialed “JNM” by 
an obscure Mitchell aide 


secretary. Fhar irregularity, 

the court concluded. was no mere tech- 
"nicality. Congress plainly meant to “nar- 
rowly confine” the use of electronic 
eavesdropping. wrote Justice Byron 
White in the unanimous opinion. Thus 
Congress had been careful to require 
that “the mature judgment of a par- 
ticular, responsible official” would be 
involved in any decision to tap. _ 

How could the Attorney General 
have overlooked such a clearly stated 
legal responsibility? Though Mitchell 
himself was saying nothing. others have 
not been so reticent. Aide Lindenbaum 
bluntly blames the foul-up on Mitchell's 

érwhelming preoccupation with po- 
al concerns— particularly with pro- 
g the Administration's law-and- 
iage. As Lindenbaum has been 
Mitchell never bothered to 


properly dismissed Giordano’s in- G E 


e of his eight Assis- . been 
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requests; he apparently wanted to sign 
them himself—the better to enhance 
his chosen political pose as a tough, 
sleeves-up crime fighter. So. at first, Lin- 
denbaum would prepare the necessary 
papers, which Mitchell would hurriedly 
sign. After a while, Lindenbaum took 
“to signing Mitchell's initials on the tap 
requests when Mitchell was out of town 
—often without even discussing the re- 
quest with his boss on the telephone. 
The procedure was patently improper. 
It clearly threatened the work of in- 
vestigators in 22 federal anticrime 
"strike forces" around the nation; yet 
it continued for 20 months between 
April 1970 and November 1971. 

The Mitchell Justice Departments 
slapdash approach to wiretaps first came 
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named Sol Lindenbaum, Or BUST OF MITCHELL WEARING EARPHONES FOR A TAP 
sometimes by Lindenbaum’s Prosecutors were crestfallen. 


to light when a defense attorney spot- 
ted a different irregularity. Two Jus- 
lice officials had also been signing an 
Assistant Attorney General's name to 
Various Wiretap authorizations that the 
Assistant A.G. had not approved. The 
court considered those cases too last 
week and decided by a narrow 5-4 ma- 
jority that that evidence should not be 
thrown out because Mitchell filed an 
affidavit saying that he had actually au- 
thorized the surveillance—even though- 
the Assistant A.G.'s name was the one‘ 
on the documents. The practice was 
sloppy. said the court, but not legally 
disabling. s 
But in cases like Giordano's, where 
Lindenbaum did the okaying, the ev- 
idence resulting from the taps may not 
be used even though the taps may have 
een otherwise legal. The prosecutions 
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was clear that some j ; 
dants will get away: Mportant q 
> In Chicago, the rulin 
lixed a major gambling case 5 
28 defendants charged with invo 
a Mob-controlled bettin Opera 
hanged 370000 a week 
> In Detroit, the decis; d 
151 defendants in one mas A 4 
was developed by taps that P. 
1971 raid by 400 FBI agents who "1 
cessfully broke upa gambling ring 4 
ing $15 million a year in 36 Cities a 
> In the District of Columbia’ d 
main casualty is a painstakingly qd 
structed case against accused Gami 
det : GAU! 
Kingpin Louis Mantello and some Hk. yedi 
other defendants indicted in 197| s 3 
the biggest criminal action against pa 
bling ever brought in the capital, 
Mantello wiretap led to a roundy 
1,000 assorted hoodlums in gants 
raids in Florida; Oregon, New Je 
sey. Maryland, Virginia, Pennsi 
nia and New York, plus the br 
up of a Manhattan-based M 
operation that handled up to $60 
lion a year in illegal wagers. The 
of the related cases is uncertain, but&[& T} 
sistant U.S. Attorney Donfēvith 
Campbell has no doubt aby at T 
the future of the Mantelo 
dictments. “That's it.” he 
\. angrily last week. “Ther 
no more case.” 
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Died. Angela Atwood, 25: Donald 
David DeFreeze ("General Field Mar- 
shal Cinque"), 30; Nancy Ling Perry, 
27, Patricia ("Mizmoon") Soltysik, 24: 
William Wolfe, 22; leading members of 
the Symbionese Liberation Army (see 
THE U'S.). 

a 

Died. Allal el Fassi, 65, Moroccan 
nationalist leader; of a heart attack: in 
Bucharest, Rumania. As founder of the 
Istiqlal (Independence) Party, Fassi led 
the movement that in 1956 freed Mo- 
rocco from French rule. He urged the 
annexation of Mauritania and other 
lands into a greater Moroccan empire 
and long served as a respected conser- 
vative voice in his country's politics. 

a 

Died. Lieut. General Guy Granville 
Simonds, 71, Canada’s top battlefield 
commander during World War II and 
the Canadian army's former Chief of the 
General Staff, of cancer; in Toronto. In 
1943, Simonds was given command of 
the Ist Canadian Division as it prepared 
to invade Sicily, and led the troops into 
Italy. Later he was transferred to the 
5th Armored Division, where he was the 
first to use armored troop carriers to 
keep pace with Allied tanks. After the 
war, Simonds headed the National De- 
fense College and the Canadian Army 
Staff College in Kingston, Ont. As Chief. 
of the General Staff from 1951 until his 
retirement in 1955, Simonds directed the 
expansion of Canada's postwar armed 
forces. 

e u 

Died. Jaime Torres Bodet, 72, Mex- 
ican author, educator, diplomat and 
statesman; by his own hand (gunshot): 
in Mexico City. Quintessentially the in- 
tellectual-in-politics—he published al- 
most twoscore books—Torres Bodet 
held that illiteracy was a sinister ene- 
my of democracy and international 
peace. After bécoming Minister of Ed- 
ucation in 1943, he launched a mam- 
moth literacy campaign that in its first 
two years taught more than a million 
Mexicans to read and write. Suffering 
from cancer of the prostate, he wrote in 
a suicide note: “I prefer to call on death 
myself at the right time." 

LI 


Died. Eleanor Tennant, 79, first 
U.S. woman tennis pro, who taught the 
game to stars of the court and the Hol- 
lywood screen; in La Jolla, Calif. Lean 
and leathery, Tennant changed wom- 
en's tennis from a defensive base-line 
pame into an aggressive, serve-and- 
smash attack. Third-ranked U.S. 
woman player in 1920, she soon started 
coaching and made Wiinbledon cham- 
pions of Alice Marble, Maureen Con- 
nolly and Bobby Riggs. “Teach,” as she 
was nicknamed by one of her finest 
show-biz pupils, Carole Lombard, was 


Who do you see at 

Sutherland House, 

No. 3 Chater Road, 
Hong Kong? 


The same man you see at Northgate 
House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, EC2R 
6DH. He sits in more than 150 offices, 
representatives, affiliates and associated 
institutions located in that many cities all 
over the world. The Bank of Tokyo places 
no man in an overseas chair, wherever it 
may be, until he has attained a thorough 
knowledge of banking matters, both for- 
eign and domestic. This education, com- 
bined with years of on-the-job experi- 
ence, enables him to deal with any knot- 
ty financial or banking problems, parti- 
cularly international capital transactions. 
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Pondering the Tasks Ahead 


True or false: the energy crisis was 
a blessing in disguise. Most Americans 
would immediately say false. By tripling 
oll prices and cutting production for a 
while, the Arab nations created severe 
new international balance of payments 
problems, disrupted business, backed up 
long lines at gasoline pumps and caused 
countless other hardships. But at an 
energy conference held by Time Inc. in 
Williamsburg. Va., speakers from Gov- 
ernment, industry and environmental 
groups also saw a brighter side to the 
five-month oil embargo. They believe 
that it awakened Americans to long- 


Two things must be done while the 
technicians strive for that goal. The oil 
companies, said John K. McKinley, 
president of Texaco, have “to do the job 
of supplying the country with some 78% 
of its total energy in the form of oil and 
gas.” Even more important, Americans 
must apply themselves to the vital task 
of cutting demand by conserving energy. 

Much depends on commerce and 
industry, which consumes about 7096 
of the energy used by the U.S. John 
C. Sawhill, head of the Federal Energy 
Administration, said that his office has 
asked all big businesses to cut down 
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festering energy troubles and started 
them thinking about solutions. 

"Treasury Secretary William Simon 
defined the way out of the crisis in two 
words: Project Independence. Within 
the next decade, he told the conference, 


"Thank Heavens . . . | thought we'd never get out of that tunnel!” 


on their use of energy, by such moves 
as improving industrial processes, re- 
cycling heat or lowering lighting lev- 
els. Such efforts could reduce industrial 
energy consumption by 10% to 15% 
—the equivalent of 1,100,000 bbl. of oil 
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emphasized the long lead times and bil- 
lions of dollars of capital needed to de- 
velop oil-shale deposits, clean up coal, 
build more-nuclear power plants and 
bring alternative energy sources such as 
geothermal power into operation. In- 
deed, reaching self-sufficiency in a dec- would be about 680,000 bbl. per day, or 
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all U.S. energy and 31% ofits petroleum. 
The FEA hopes that high gasoline prices 
will make motorists keep auto engines 
tuned up, forgo unnecessary trips and 
form car pools. If each driver cut his gas 
consumption by 15%, the overall saving 
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Amuzegar nonetheless clearly re- 
sented some of his neighbors, "Every- 
body considers Iran to be the villain in 
raising prices," he said. But "it is the 
Arabs" who are forcing up prices with 
their takeovers of foreign oil companies 
and buy-back arrangements. Last week, 
for example, Kuwait's government ap- 
proved an agreement to acquire 60% ; N F 
of the British Petroleum-Gulf Oil Corp. F. wm / 
joint venture in that nation, and Saudi Sie, mos 
Arabia plans to renegotiate its agree- PRINCETON'S SUZANNE KELLER 
ments with the Arabian American Oil 
Co. Iran, a Moslem but non-Arab coun- 
try, which nationalized its oil industry 
years ago, "does not engage in that," 
Amuzegar said. Still, Iran is an inter- 
ested observer in such negotiations. Ku- 
wait is now trying to boost the price of 
the oil it will sell back to BP and Gulf 
from $7.65 to $10.85—or 93% of the 
posted price. If that happens, Amuzegar 
stated, “we are entitled to the same thing. 
But please do not blame us.” 

ENVIRONMENT. Many of the speak- 
ers from Government and industry in- 
sisted that some environmental laws 
should be amended to make them less 
tough on industry. Particular targets 
were the Clean Air Act of 1970 and the 
Senate version of an anti-strip-mining 
bill that is still before Congress. Lau- 
rence I. Moss, then-president of the Si- 
erra Club, argued that as better scien- 
tific data is gathered, the standard might 
well be stiffened. Moss also advocated 
including the costs of anti-pollution 
equipment in the price of energy. In fact, 
he said, the price of power should re- 
flect all costs—from those caused by pol- 
lution damage (to crops or health) to 
those now subsidized by special tax 
breaks (for depletion or foreign credits). 
Energy prices would rise, and the poor 
would need some assistance. But, Moss 
said, such full-cost pricing would also 
allow the free market to allocate scarce 
resources properly and efficiently. It 
would lead to more use of mass transit, 
more efficient industrial processes and 
more conservation of energy. 
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The Gloomiest Outlook Yet 


Economists have long disputed the 
idea that they practice "the dismal 
Science," but when TIME's Board of 
Economists met last week to assess the 
state of the U.S. economy “dismal” was 
about the only word to describe their 
forecasts. In perhaps their gloomiest ses- 
sion ever, the economists predicted a 
continuation throughout the year of all 
the nation’s present economic woes: tor- 
rid inflation, skyscraping interest rates, 
sluggish. growth, stubborn unemploy- 
ment, a deepening trade deficit. Worse, 
they foresaw a new and frightening 
threat: the possibility of a financial crisis 
from which some savings and loan asso- 
ciations might have to be rescued by the 
Federal Government. 

The background is this: in addition 
to investing huge sums in new plants and 
equipment, U.S. corporations have gone 
ona speculative inventory binge, buying 
up metals and raw materials before 
prices go still higher. They are applying 
for bank loans at an astonishingly rapid 
pace; between February and May, bank 
loans to business expanded at an annual 
rate of no less than $45 billion. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, rightly viewing the 
borrowing surge as inflationary, has de- 
liberately refused to pump enough 
money into the banking system to ac- 
commodate the loan demand. 


RALPH MORSE 


. Despite the financial troubles of 
New York's Franklin National Bank 
(see following story), commercial banks 
are in no real danger. They have raised 
their prime rate on business loans as 
high as 114%, and they are paying be- 
tween 11% and 117496 on large-volume 
certificates of deposit (CDs) in order to 
attract funds. But the situation is differ- 
ent at "thrift institutions"—savings and 
loans and savings banks, which make 
mostly mortgage loans. Their income is 
held down by loans made years ago at 
relatively low interest, so they cannot 
pay anywhere near as much to attract 
deposits as commercial banks can. 

Savings Outflow. In consequence, 
says Economist Alan Greenspan, ^we 
are in for a massive hemorrhaging of 

[funds from] the thrift institutions," as 
depositors shift their money into higher- 
yielding investments. This process is 
known as "disintermediation," and 
there are some signs that it already has 
begun. The U.S. Savings and Loan 

League estimates that in April S and Ls 
suffered a savings outflow of $350 mil- 
lion, v. a net inflow of $831 million in 
April 1973. Ultimately, the process 
could bring home construction to a vir- 
tual standstill by drying up mortgage 
money, and could threaten the solvency 
of the thrift institutions themselves. 
Though no one really expects them to go 
under, Greenspan fears that the Federal 
Reserve, working through’ the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, may have to 
step in “to prevent actual bankruptcies” 
by bailing out shaky S and Ls. To Otto 
Eckstein, the lesson of the danger is that 
“it is impossible for the U.S., with its 
present economic system, to live with 
double-digit inflation.” 

Yet, though the economists predict- 
ed some slowing of price increases, few 
saw any chance of bringing the rate for 
the full year below 10%. Greenspan pre- 
dicts that retail prices will go up 10.4% 
for the year, making 1974 “the first cal- 
endar year of double-digit inflation since 
1947." Eckstein frankly states that he 
can see "nothing but disaster" this year 
on the inflation front. He expects the 
consumer price index to rise 11.1% for 
the year and the wholesale price index to 
leap an incredible 17%. For length and 


severity, says Eckstein, the current US. . 


inflation has already become the worst 
since World War I. 

With wage-price controls dead, 
some businesses are boosting prices in 
order to increase profit margins. Raw- 
ela prices continue to soar: last 
week the island nation of Jamaica an- 
nounced plans to triple taxes and royal- 
lies on bauxite exports. The move will 
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paking activities rarely make grip- 
eatheater, but current events at New 
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serve Board felt called upon to make two 
highly unusual announcements: that the 
Comptroller of the Currency had guar- 
anteed that the bank was "solvent." and 
that the board stood ready to advance 
funds to Franklin. 

The bank's poor performance at first 
was blamed largely om losses in bond 
trading—not unusual at a time of slump- 
ing bond prices. But then Chairman 
Harold V. Gleason disclosed that Frank- 
lin also had lost $14 million in foreign- 
currency trading since March 31—later 
it was revealed that other losses were in- 
curred before that date—and that the 
total loss could climb to $39 million by 
the time all trading contracts are ful- 
filled. He blamed the losses on unautho- 
rized trades made by an unnamed em- 
ployee who, he said, had been fired. 

To competing bankers, the state- 
ment raised more questions than it an- 
swered. To incur losses that huge, they 
said, the employee would have had to 
risk approximately $250 million in cur- 
rency trades, and at most banks no one 
could position such immense sums with- 
out having his activities come quickly to 
the attention of supervisors. The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission began 
an investigation of another puzzling 
matter: that 9,500 shares of stock were 
purchased by about 65 bank employees 
just before the dividend was passed. 

A management upheaval promptly 
followed Gleason’s disclosures. Presi- 
dent Paul Luftig, who came to Franklin 
two years ago from Bankers Trust, was 
let go (Gleason took over his job). 
H. Erich Heinemann, vice president for 
corporate planning, who called the 
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chairman's statement about the curren- 
cy-trading losses inaccurate—he did not 
say in what respect—was fired. Peter 
Shaddick, head of the foreign-exchange 
department, resigned, as did the law 
firm of Kaye, Scholer, Fierman. Hayes 
& Handler, attorneys for Franklin Na- 
tional since the 1940s. 

At the request of Franklin's direc- 
tors, the SEC suspended all trading in 
Franklin stock until after Memorial 
Day. giving the bank time to sort out its 
management and possibly to revise 
its financial statements. Franklin an- 
nounced plans to raise money by selling 
$50 million of new stock to present 
shareholders, and Michele Sindona. an 
Italian financier who bought 21% of 
Franklin’s stock for $40 million in 
1972, offered to buy any-of the new 
shares that could not be sold to others. 

Absurd Touch. Despite these plans, 
and what appeared to be heavy loans 
from the Federal Reserve to Franklin, 
there is a strong feeling in both New 
York and Washington that the best so- 
lution to the bank’s problems would be a 
merger. Sindona tried to arrange one be- 
tween Franklin and Talcott National 
Corp. Inc. a financial and factoring 
firm in which he also holds a large inter- 
est, but it was denied by the Federal Re- 
serve. Luftig is said to have recently fa- 
vored a merger with another bank. 
Gleason, however, continues to hold out 
for independence. 

Franklin’s individual depositors 
took the whole affair calmly. secure in 
the knowledge that their savings are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.; the bank experienced only minor 
withdrawals. But New Yorkers began 
withdrawing enough money from 
the Franklin Savings Bank to 
move managers of that institution 
to take out newspaper ads declar- 
ing, correctly, that it has no con- 
nection whatever with Franklin 
National, thereby giving the 
banking drama a touch of the the- 
ater of the absurd. 
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JAPAN 


Biggest Raise Ever 


Like the famed “bullet train” that 
rockets from Tokyo to Kyoto at 125 
m.p.h., Japanese wage rates are rushing 
ahead at a speed unmatched anywhere 
else. In last month's Shunto, or “spring 
offensive,” Japanese unions won pay 
raises for 35 million workers averaging 
31.4% —the biggest across-the-board in- 
crease on record for any industrialized 
society. The boosts will place many once 
lowly paid Japanese workers on a par 
with their European counterparts. The 
typical steel worker's pay (not including 


fringe benefits) rose from the 1973 level 
of $493 a month to $650. Auto workers’ 
incomes spurted from $480 to $610. 
while cotton-mill employees, historical- 
ly the nation’s most poorly paid indus- 
trial workers, got their paychecks fat- 
tened by $120, to $470. 

But last week, before the Japanese 
worker had much of a chance to either 


save his new-found wealth or spend it 
on the television sets and tape record- 
ers that he makes, doubts spread as to 
whether anyone had really won any- 
thing worthwhile. Prime Minister Ka- 
kuei Tanaka warned that the big pay 
raises could set off a vicious wage-price 
spiral that would boomerang against 
consumers and threaten Japan's com- 
petitiveness in world markets. The 
" workers themselves. who had gone so 
- far as to stage a two-day transportation 
strike to press their demands, concede 
gloomily that most of their gains have al-, 


y been wiped out by Japan's vir- 
t inflation. Living costs so far this 
are running 21% ahead of 1973, 
[ accountant for a large ce- 
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doesn't put me any closer to my dream 
ofowning my own home. 

The wage increase comes on top of 
earlier blows to the economy from yen 
appreciation and soaring oil prices. Al- 
ready, electric-power rates are sched- 
uled to rise in August by 40%, and ship- 
ping costs by one-third. Even before the 
wage increase, sales of Japanese auto- 
mobiles in the U.S. were running at only 
60% of 1973's level, in part because 
prices have climbed 5% to 10% above 
those of comparable American makes. 
A Toyota official says that the wage 
boost will force prices even higher this 
fall. The Industrial Bank of Japan pre- 
dicts that by next year it will be cheap- 


AUTO WORKERS, WHO WON 31% PAY INCREASE, RELAX AT SHOGI, A FORM OF CHESS 
Raising an inflationary threat to Japan's critical export frade. 


er to produce such electronic products 
as television sets, radios and calculators 
in the U.S. than in Japan, a belief un- 


\ derscored by the recent decisions of 


Sony, Matsushita and Hitachi to start 
manufacturing in the U.S. 

Just how badly the wage increase 
will hurt the export sales on which Ja- 
pan is so dependent is still uncertain. 


Some economists believe that its chief 


impact will be to weed out inefficient, 
labor-intensive industries. The govern- 


ment reported last week that April’s ex- 
ports set a postwar record, rising a stun- 
ning 61.3% over the same month a year 
ago. The climb was led by efficient in- 
dustries, such as steel and Shipbuilding, 
that are benefiting from worldwide 
shortages. The latest wage increase fol- 
lows one of 23.6% in 1973 and an av- 
erage hike of 15% annually during the 
Previous decade. Despite Japan’s leg- 
endary productivity (up 20.1% in 1973), 
Finance Minister Takeo Fukuda claims 
that the economy can no longer with- 
_ Stand such boosts. He feels that govern- 
: ment-imposed 
y: "The big pi aiséeupilinssman 


"flexible wage guide- 
fiyCollection, Haridwar 


- cently formed the West Si 
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Coming of Age 


The illegality Of hin ; 
based on race or D 
: x Sex has bee 
into the national Conscious € 
phrase “equal opportunity ® 
(M/F)” needs no explanan 
one who reads help-wan TS 
fewer people realize thai th ads y 
six-year-old federa] law am alg} 
in employment; among Other sek ic 
provides that workers aged D thing i 
be fired only for deficient 1o 
or other good cause. Now the c 
ment is stepping up enforcement E 
law. Last week it won a set "i 
der which Standard Oil of 
agreed to pay $2 million in 
to 160 older persons whom it hag a fieillio 

ad @ 
charged, and to offer to rehire py kauh: 
them. The settlement far exceeded, pn 
biggest previous award. under the by 
$250,000 paid to 29 employees of nh 
American World Airways in 1979, -|eitio 

In the latest case, the Depay, Jos C 
of Labor accused a California Stan 
subsidiary, Western Operatiohs, Inc fiin 
discharging the 160 employees solelypsis4ss 
cause of their ages during a threeyepiints 
period that ended Dec. 31, 1973 clei 
pany officials contended that they ` 
done nothing wrong but chose to siggi" 
consent order rather than fight. Lëns 
Secretary Peter Brennan, 56, hailed Es 
scope of the settlement, which coefist g 
workers in eight Western states wisp] 
former jobs ranged from assistant $ E 
vice-station manager to exci 
some earned about $40,000 a year. lj mp 
dividual awards to the employes 
run from just under $10,000 to more e 
$50,000. Those figures, said Breil). 
show that age bias will cost employ fe 
heavily in cash as well as wasted ii Iss 
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Greenlining of Amer} Om 

Mortgage money. like thori s 
class, has long been moving er a 
cities and into the suburbs, whe 
es are newer, incomes higher * 
ing risks lower. Abetting this a i 
is a decades-old practice c lec ssl 
ing," by which lending institu m. 
older city districts off limits woul} 
mortgages and insurance- rion ik Co 
property buyers in redlined te it in 
denied loans regardless of ther it Mi 
or credit rating, and older SER i 
hoods quickly turn into St red! ? 
Now a spirited fight agains the © 
mounting across the noods-' 
dents of declining neighbor” gei 
tactic: to make investments onder? 
city financially attractive t? unity 
again, a process that comm 
call "greenlining." pily 9 

On Milwaukee's Sli rh 
West Side, some 90 neighbor zali 
schools and religious Orga oj 


es for $1.25 mil- 
“jotted Deposit the money im 
fete? and loan compa- 
Pay sav ve promised to pro- 
Mg LS ha est Side borrowers. 
ko eS 2 paul, giant Midwest 
M oan Association, re- 
n eals, has agreed 


Sa 
ot d : A iral-city loans from 
B i 35 million this a n 
0 ni à 
Ads ) nth. citizen groups and 1o 


m ighborhood Hous- 
med B erue loans for re- 
CN two blue-collar 
d Roxbury. ; 
` re greatest SUCCESS SO tar 
Med in Chicago's South 
netime haven of the city's 
; E. home for a black mostly 
T ulation. After losing 
in deposits within five years, 
SUME gore National Bank was con- 
Ire mpe elocating its headquarters 
ceded pale e side the community. 
E B ical support from private 
p Mb ions, the Episcopal. Church and 
ai Church of Christ, Businessman 
"ai Gzywinski, 38, bought control 
stank last August and promised to 
isasels to salvage declining neigh- 
nds, Grzywinski and Bank Presi- 
Milton Davis, 40, have lengthened 
waks hours, added more employees 
tong lines at tellers’ windows, 
ht ised interest rates on savings ac- 
hailed G25. This quarter, the bank will show 
ch cowpilsl gain in six years, and has an- 
les visits plans for a development corpo- 
stan efto help save the decaying South 
xecuLa |t. E X 
yu. I] Ymping On. Püblic officials have 
yes vi jumping on the greenlining band- 
ocio. With the backing of Illinois 
Bre Es Dan Walker and Chicago 
molest Achard Daley, the Illinois state 
ed uid hu. development authority last 
QM fe it will lend $20 
Bir ditribution 26 Joan institu- 
P Wisconsin a in city neighbor- 
Pilas written t we nor Patrick J. 
"m nl con S S Mireu 3 
mid psal Hi ining. The 
a of Geof al ea an Bank Board, over- 
: ee chartered savings 
Braphic dis ane €cently outlawed 
ates against ution of loans that 
Bteenliners h Minority groups. 
ave a long way to 
and other lenders 
a ining still exists, a 
€y indicates other- 
investigators found 
Pans collected $110 
Tesidents of two 
anes 
an $3 mil- 
the back into those 
Ow ney was loaned 
ie ten at interest 
S Si Se paid by cit 
‘lining me ederal Mns 
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aged a i Practice doubt- 
Ocg he local level for 
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Firmness at the SEC 


. Last August was hardly an ideal 
time for Ray Garrett Jr., 53, to become 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The watchdog 
agency's staff was demoralized by the 
departure under fire three months ear- 
lier of G. Bradford Cook, 
Garrett’s predecessor. who 
got himself entangled in the 
Robert Vesco scandal. And 
the securities industry was 
then, as it still is, in severe 
economic trouble. 

Garrett, a Chicago secu- 
rities lawyer who served on 
the SEC staff in the 1950s, 
quickly supported the eleva- 
tion of Veteran Staffer Irving 
M. Pollack’ to a seat on 
the five-member commission 
(TIME, Feb. 11), a move that 
boosted morale by demon- 
strating respect for profes- 
sionalism. Enforcement activities have 
picked up, as the recent filing of long- 
awaited fraud suits in the Penn Central 
case shows. 

Garrett also permitted a general rise 
in commission rates to bring some relief. 
to Wall Street's beleaguered brokers. In 
exchange he set a firm deadline of April 
30, 1975, for scrapping fixed commis- 
sions on all trades and substituting nego- 
tiated commissions. “We decided,” says 
Garrett, “to stop the uncertainty and fix 
the timetable.” That comment under- 
scores his determination to set in motion 
reforms that have been stuck in the SEC’s 
pipeline for years. One of the more im- 
portant is a proposal to flash on a sin- 
gle composite tape the latest prices for 
securities traded on any exchange in the 
country. Garrett reports that a 40-week 
trial run for 15 representative securities 
will begin in October. 


Peak Condition 


For a 75-year-old company, the S.S. 
Kresge Co. of Troy, Mich., got off toa 
very late start. It was not until the mid- 
1960s that the firm hit its stride in the 
discount merchandise field. Today it is 
the third largest and fastest-growing ma- 
jor retail operation in the nation. Sales 
in 1973 amounted to $4.63 billion and in- 
creased 24% in the first quar- 
ter of 1974. Kresge Chairman 
and Chief Executive Robert 
E. Dewar wants to lift sales 
to $12 billion by 1980 and 
leave current front runners 
J.C. Penney (No. 2) and 
Sears, Roebuck (No. 1) far 
behind. . 

Dewar, 51, has been in 
training for the challenge 
since 1960, when then Pres- 
ident Harry Cunningham 
plucked him out of the pur 

y ment an 
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tant. The son of a factory foreman, 
Dewar grew up in small-town Michigan 
and joined Kresge in 1949. He became 
president in 1970 and chairman in 1972. 

He is well schooled in the compa- 
ny’s basic strategy and has continued to 
establish K Marts, which account for 
about 90% of the firm’s annual volume, 
at the accelerated pace of 100 or more 
a year. Earlier this month the company 
opened its 700th discount 
store. Dewar has recently be- 
gun to extend the chain into 
smaller cities with popula- 
tions between 10,000 and 
30,000. He has chosen not to 
vary the formula that Cun- 
ningham laid down in the 
early "60s—namely growth 
and then more growth. 


Don Quixote of Detroit 


Of all the quixotic ven- 
tures that a young business- 
man could dream up, the far- 
thest-out would seem to be 
making automobiles. It has been 28 
yearssince an American started an auto- 
manufacturing business from scratch 
—and that was a disastrous flop for 
Henry Kaiser. So meet Don Quixote—in 
the form of flamboyant Malcolm Brick- 
lin, 35, a Phoenix, Ariz., resident who 
wears studded denims and bedecks him- 
self with silver-and-turquoise jewelry. 
Bricklin insists that he will 
start assembly next month 
of the first North Amer- 
ican—production car to be 
engineered with safety as 
its prime concern. 

A college dropout, 
Bricklin followed his fa- 
ther into the construction 
business and made his first 
after-tax million before he 
was 22. Later he founded 
Subaru of America Inc. 
and profitably distributed 
the tiny Japanese-built au- 
tos. He has rounded up 
$20 million in backing, 
much of it from Philadelphia Banker 
John R. Bunting and from businessmen 
in New Brunswick, Canada, where 
the new car will be made for export to 
the U.S. ; 3 

The project, says Bricklin, began 
when he asked some frustrated design- 
ers from GM, Ford, Chrysler 
and American Motors to de- 
sign a car that would handle — 
well yet meet all Sa ses 
ty and .antipollution stan- 
UE The ES which looks. 
something like a Maserati — 
has such safety features as a - 
sensor device to prevent the 
car doors from cene n 3 
passenger's hand ge 
way. Bren considered 
some 4,000 suggestions for a 
name, then insouciantly de- 
cided to call the car—what 
else?—the Bricklin. 
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Gold of the Indians 


I do not marvel at gold and precious 
stones. But Iam astonished to see workman- 
ship excel the substance. For I have with 
wondering eyes beheld a thousand forms and 
similitudes, of which 1 am not able to write. 
And in my judgment, I never saw anything 
whose beauty might so allure the eye of man. 


Thus Peter. Martyr. a Habsburg court 
chronicler and diplomat. greeted the Old 
World's first exaction upon the New: a stu- 
pendous hoard of ornaments, masks and 
ritual objects cast and hammered from zeo- 
cuitlatl, "the gods’ excrement"—as the Az- 
tecs called gold—which Montezuma had 
given to the insatiable Cortes. It was shown 
in Europe in 1519, and nothing from it sur- 
vives today. Like nearly all the gold ar- 
tifacts that Spain dragged from the New 
World. it was melted down for bullion. 

By 1650, more than 180 tons of gold ob- 
jects and 16,000 tons of silver had been 
pumped back to Spain from the mineral 
veins of its colonies. altering the political 
balance of Europe. "It is his Indian Golde," 
wrote Sir Walter Raleigh of the Emperor 
Charles V in 1596, "that indangereth and 
disturbeth all the nations of Europe, it pur- 
chaseth intelligence, creepeth into Coun- 
cels.” Indeed, the tonnage figure is conser- 
vative. Much more was taken than the 
clerks recorded. And for centuries, at home 
as well as abroad. all was destroyed. Until 
quite recently, Raleigh's “Indian Golde” 
was still being sold under the counter to 
Panamanian dentists for tooth fillings. The 
passage from tomb to melting pot did not 
really end until, in the 1950s. Colombian 
and Costa Rican pilferers began to realize 
that the value. of ancient gold on the art 
market was much greater than even its 
worth as metal. 

Exquisite Profession. This dissolu- 
tion of the art and artifacts of a whole cul- 
ture to the crude denominator of bullion 
was especially ironic in view of the sheer 
multiplicity of use and image in pre-Co- 
lumbian goldwork. No two figures are ever 
the same, and the range of imagery is as 
profuse as Colombian nature itself: alliga- 
tors. jaguars. condors, deer, owls, lizards. 
macaws, and even hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms. To the gaping Spaniards it seemed 
that anything. among these singular peo- 
ple. could be made of gold, from cooking 
pots to ceremonial masks and lime holders 

for coca chewing. 

The greatest collection of such pre- 
Hispanic gold as survived the ravages of 
conquistador and tomb robber belongs to 
Bogotá's Museo del Oro. In an effort to stem 
the flow of these exquisitely wrought masks, 
figurines, pectorals and pins out of Colom- 

bia and into foreign collections, the mu- 


‘seum—underwritten by the national Banco 


de la Repüblica—has preserved some 
000 pieces, dating from the end of the 
illennium onward, since it began col- 
1 35 years ago. Two hundred of these 
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‘Tolima ‘and Muisca, Nariño and Gu 


Center for Inter-Amer; dm 
Manhattan. It is a dazzling q liy 
only because of its meta] © Show, E 
Working with stonę | 
crude Auairas, or wind-draftc Mery 
es, the Indian goldsmiths atia; ling 
technical skill that seems no ned d 
today than it did in the 16th ges 
that consummate metalworker try «| 
Cellini is said to have spent w RC 
(and failing) to duplicate an ACA y 
flexible silver plates inlaid M " 
earlier goldworking cultures of By 
hammered sheets as their basic i 
but the Colombian artisans preferred’ 
their images from gold. They wae log 
of the lost-wax technique, whereby 
of clay and charcoal was formed andi 
covered with thin sheets anq thes 
: ad 
finely worked. beeswax: this w 
with clay and dried, then heated, so thy 
wax ran out of the mold and molten j 
could be poured in to take its place, 1 
Terse Shapes. The word prinia 
simply evaporates in the presence ofayq 
like the Quimbaya pectoral (see color je 
with its strange deity, man-bodied and 
beaked, whose bifurcated wings of 
dress echo the sweep of the gold bladi 
neath his feet. The sharpness of exec 
—perfect corrugated threads lying int 
parallel curves, the sense of exacting fom 
detail at every part of the design—i form 
dable. Indeed, the goldworking cuii 
that flourished in the isolated river vali 
of western Colombia from the end oft! 
millennium B.C.—Quimbaya and Tal 


as many 


—shared, whatever their differences d 
ciety and religion, a superb instinct fort 
vital shape. Whether the object Is 4 
shaped Calima pectoral with a fiere 
glaring from the center of iis uW 
curves, or a Muisca votive figure We 
so is compressed and flattened in? P 
triangular wedge of gold. or the me | 
Tairona pectoral with its three fier J 
heads stabbing outward, the fom 
energetic in their stylization and m 
their modeling that, even on this bead : 
the pieces cease to be ornament an | 
Sculpture. á 3| 
Aud this is how they were Pn | 
be seen: gold was not à me (i 
change in pre-Hispanic Colom ui 
origins were held to be divine. all 
become what John Maynard. 
"a barbarous relic." Fort A 108 
fany have corrupted our repai di 
in art, but this remarkable 975^ gl 
least enable one to get some E yd 
ture in which the metal was ^, is 
ined, as a sculptural mateni 
asan economic fetish. - 
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Pre-Columbian gold fro 
seo del Oro includes (¢ wil 
left): Tairona pecto"? sgurei i 
heads; Muisca votive toral © 
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BEETHOVEN 


Grand Illusions 


NAPOLEON SYMPHONY 
by ANTHONY BURGESS 
365 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Anyone who read A Clockwork Or- 
ange before having his eyeballs poached 
by Stanley Kubrick's movie version 
knows Anthony Burgess as a writer with 
a hearty appetite for the cosmic bite into 
such subjects as original sin, good v. evil 
and spiritual sloth—not to mention the 
need for individual moral choice. He is 
also intimidatingly prolific and versatile. 
Since 1956 he has written 20 novels, four 
books of criticism, a Shakespeare biog- 
raphy, a study of linguistics, dozens of 
critical articles and scores of bread-and- 
butter reviews. 

A Burgess novel is frequently an em- 
barrassment of riches, a kind of con- 
Spicuous consumption of exotic plot 
thickeners, linguistic games, disturbing 
tragicomedy, Manichaean trampoline 
acts and Christian and mythological 
symbolism. Thematically speaking, any- 
thing goes—as Burgess demonstrated 
three years ago in MF, a novel of con- 
temporary incest based on an Algonquin 
Indian myth. In his latest offering, Na- 
poleon Symphony, the author, who is also 
a serious composer, has reached for ev- 
erything from kazoos to pipe organs. The 
result is a mock epic about the career of 
Napoleon Bonaparte that sometimes 

reads like Dickens, sometimes like 
Tennyson and Wordsworth, with an oc- 
casional gash of Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins’ gold-vermilion. "The last section 
ofthe book is written in the style of Hen- 
ry James," Burgess explains without a 
trace of solemnity, "because Henry 
James believed he was Napoleon when 
ias dying." ; 
The novel itself is divided into four 
jovements corresponding to the parts 
Beethov 
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Eroica.” (Beethoven originally dedicat- 
ed "The Eroica” to Napoleon, but tore 
up the dedication after the First Consul 
of France crowned himself Emperor.) 
At times the Burgess Bonaparte resem- 
bles a cross between Charles de Gaulle 
and Douglas MacArthur. At times he is 
an 18th century Mafia capo trying to 
manage overextended holdings and con- 
trol his greedy relatives. Burgess seeks 
to evoke the heaving spirit of the Na- 
poleonic age by rouging (and noinng) 
the historical facts with catchy dialogue 
and fantasy. As he points out in a clos- 
ing epistle to the reader, written in 
rhymed couplets: 


My Ogre, though heroic, is &rotesque, 
A sort of essay in the picaresque. 


All the principal historical players 
are carefully accounted for. To begin 
with, there are the women in N's life. 
First comes indolent Josephine cuckold- 
ing her warrior-husband while he is off 
subjugating the Mamelukes in Egypt. 
Then his Empress—the mother of his 
only acknowledged son—homesick Ma- 
rie-Louise, who stuffs herself with Aus- 
trian chocolate and drinks coffee in clear 
violation of the Emperor's trade-war 
embargo. Napoleon’s mother, Madame 
Mere, casts a practical Corsican eye on 
ephemeral pomp and circumstance, 
while prudently stuffing gold in her 
socks. And of course Talleyrand ap- 
pears. ceaselessly tacking for advantage 
and trimming his sails at the hint of 
rough weather. 

On the broader screen of history, 
Burgess gets his effects by balancing 
the horrors of war with some of the ab- 
surdities of political power and private 
weaknesses. Napoleon is at times al- 
most lovable, particularly when he dis- 
covers that the people of France are so 
blinded by the myth of Bonaparte that 
they do not even recognize him when 
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dinary citizen. Burgess also locata \| 
poleon's own blind spots. On dre! 
for example: “Tragedy must never 
chairs on the stage. Tragic chara 
never sit down." And the Emp 
effort to abolish Europe's old aristo 
and nationalism, to create a unifidt| 
rope under the banner of Fre 
lightenment and Gallic law, fai 
take into account the primitive, 
mystical origins of national ide 
His attitude and policies regardi 
German states. for example, Up 
helped drive the  Teutonic e 
together. As a result, Napoleon bi 
lay the foundation for German Eo 
alism and France's conquer. Tog 
marck. | 
Burgess grants Napoleon b Hot 
nius and idealism, but he has m ` 
exploring the Emperor's lack = ai 
sensitivity and aesthetic judgm 
the torch carrier of the Enlighte 
a kind of social engineer wm 
man was perfectible through p° a 
stitutions, Burgess’s Napoleon * 
the intransigent nature of evil. 
As Beethoven is suppose gi 
said when he retracted S 
of "The Eroica,” “Held, ne ie 
Burgess, the Christian mora i 
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even dead—Napoleon s en 
mysterious female apparitio ‘plac 
coldly puts Napoleon 1n se 0 hi^] s. 
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In any case, she declares nt that à 
ven’s art is more NUDO at dy 
poleon's military skill— ^il 
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KLM to Europe via Amsterdan 


still. Among the world’s most carefully Rijksmuseum, possib] 
designed, their home airport is a art museum in th 
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superbly integrated unit, all of it under crowd pleaser js Re 
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faster th annes Ver 
] are faster than , " d 
! hrouch 6.Holland's unique y ilg, 
KLM’s Pleasure PI 
any other anner 


European about the many Dutch village, 


: : are both curious and u i 
airport. £ à Douche 
UL M uu ASS Giethoorn, for one, has no 
Don’t be surprised if KLM offers youa streets. Only canals, wq 


choice of 44 in Europe alone. Between these are the 
- houses, each one 
3.Prices.The Dutch count their SUL GI 


pennies. island. 


The Dutch, clever burghers that Meanwhile 
they are, understand the value cows have to 
of money. Prices are lower than one go to pasture, 
expects. Fixed-price meals, for example, families to 
are recommended by KLM’s free .church and 
Pleasure Planner. Throughout Holland children to 
you'll find Tourist Menus outside school, all by boat. 


restaurants. Here a solid 3-course meal mon 
will set you back Dfl. 9.50. (Not much 7.Castles that might vefal 
for so many tasty memories.) from a child's picture book. 


. 5 Park, lake, drawbridge, po 
E c best-lit redlight and dunce-cap turrets, the Cas! 
district in Europe. 


of Haar is entirely for real. Gob 

The Dutch are highly tapestries, and Louis XV furniti 

tolerant. In fact, complete an even more impres 

Amsterdam after dark is interior. The total effect isa 

a bit like a large pleasure cence one didn't expect in Hi 
pavilion. Hotspots line j 


the Leidseplein and 8.Glassworks 
Rembrandtplein, jazzing, Royaland 
razzmatazzing and Supermodern. 
a-go-going far into the The Dutch strike 
morning. Redhotspots line one as being efficient 
the O.Z. Voorburgwal. in about every way- 
A short walk there may No way, though, has 
shock or please. this stifled traditional 


It'll certainly surprise. (Disreputable arts. At the; Royal 
maybe, but far too Dutch 
to be dangerous.) 


1.KLM.Your most reliable route 
to Europe. 

You can fly KLM from 110 cities 
in 74 countries to Amsterdam. Or take 
almost any route to Europe without 
taking yourself out of reliable Dutch 
hands. You can enjoy the spacious ease 
of the Royal Dutch Airline's DC10's 
and 747B's on your way. The friendly 
attention of a Dutch cabin crew too, 
because those 
people really 
know how 
to take care of me 


E 


5.Museums. More per | 
; Dutch square mile 
than anywhere. 

In the Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam-The Hague $ 


and you, their passengers. And that's 
a matter of personal reliability. 


2. KLM's hometown is Europe's triangle you'll find 
natural Gateway. what may be the 
Amsterdam must be one of world's greatest 
Europe's most accessible capitals. concentration of 
Look at the map and see how it makes museums. National 
a logical starting point for your pride and joy is ¢ 


5 è init 
European tour. KLM makes it easier Amsterdam’s Parir yn nr 


* 


KLM "The reliable airline of those surf à 
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t. 
Bon Amsterdam 
| hall is Shipside. 


Prices 
pall 


sqtation. : £ 
ept low too, just like the prices 


a's main tax-free shopping 


SÀ joy Holland, KLM's 
Sw torePlanner:’ 

| Psisaremarkable and invaluable 
ikitFull-colour pages cover 

fing from accommodation to 
Sopping bargains to coming 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam to 

sports, master map and 
toe. Or almost everything you 
imow about Holland. Send for it 
all, it’s free. For the rest, 

tosee your travel agent. 
Specialist. He knows better 
neabout fares, itineraries, 

adall the other odd details. 


SI 
P Pport these reasons, and more, 
to Europe via 


ve fall 
book. 


ze, por 


r34-page 
Holland. 


“partment 

: AMS 
Schiphol. M 
ere 
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tuàn but finite will, whose only form was 
eventually a form of self-delusion. Na- 
poleon Symphony is, in some sense, an 
entertaining and elaborate joke. What 
the punch line comes down to is the sim- 
ple fact that even Napoleon thought he 
was Napoleon. R.Z. Sheppard 


"Awwk! Awwk!” sings Anthony 
Burgess in a loud, hoarse baritone. 
"Those E-flat major chords get the read- 
er awake." Then in deep, funereal tones, 
quoting from his own book, he contin- 
ues: "There he lies/ Ensanguinated ty- 
rant/ O bloody, bloody ty-rant/ See/ 
How the sin within/ Doth incarnadine/ 
His skin/ From the shin to the chin." 
"Perhaps," he adds, "Knopf should 
have given away a free record with ev- 
ery copy." 

The stage for this performance is the 
Rome apartment where Burgess lives 
with his second wife Liana and their 
nine-year-old son Andrea, surrounded 
with the tools of his many trades 
— books, typewriters, recording equip- 
ment, even an electronic organ. The 
confidence, vitality and theatricality are 
typical. All his readers are familiar by 
now with the story of how he got his 
start as a novelist when doctors declared 
that he had only a year to live and he 
began writing like a man possessed, de- 
termined to build up an estate for his fu- 
ture widow. 

Sacred Cow. The doctors were 
wrong, of course. But Burgess still works 
with the passionate speed of a con- 
demned man. Right now he has three 
new novels in the works: an espionage 
thriller in a "super-James Bond vein," a 
biographical fiction based on his pianist 
father's musical career, and a novel de- 
voted to Pope John XXIII, about whom 
Burgess, a strict English Catholic, is 
highly critical. Soon to be published is 
the third and concluding volume of the 
Enderby novels, the story of a poet who 
loses and then regains his creative gift, 
generally regarded as one of Burgess's 
finest literary accomplishments. There 
is also an epic poem based on his recent 
script for the Italian TV production of 
Moses—with Burt Lancaster in the title 
role. In his spare time, Burgess looks for 
someone to put on his musical based on 
James Joyce's Ulysses. 

Burgess has strong. not to say brash, 
opinionson practically everything ofim- 
portance and is not overly modest. "If I 
may say so, writing Napoleon Symphony 
was probably more difficult than writ- 
ing a War and Peace, which can go on 
as long as it likes, and does.” He kicks 
another sacred Russian cow in Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn. “The most swollen 
reputation of our day,” he observes of 
the Nobel-prizewinning exile. “They say 
he is a great writer because he is a great 
man.” $ 

Ironically, to Burgess, who carries 
high the torch of fiction’s modernist tra- 
dition, the future of literary studies and 
serious reading looks bleak. “Nobody 


cteedmipu phe data en aon. 


ica beginning with Hermann Hesse.” 
(Burgess should know. He has spent 
most of the past five years teaching at 
Princeton and the City College of New 
York, though he now intends to devote 
himself full time to writing.) The au- 
thor's exuberant pessimism extends to 
the course of democratic government, 
especially in his native England. His so- 
lution is for England to be part of a glob- 
al English-speaking union with Austra- 
lia, America and Canada, to be governed 
by a constitutional monarch. It may 
sound positively Napoleonic, but it has 
vision—the vision of a bold artist who 
has yet to meet his Waterloo. 


Up the Creek 


BLOOD SPORT 
by ROBERT F. JONES 
255 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


From what Great or Dismal Swamp 
in the American male psyche flows the 
Big Two-Hearted River? Where is the 
root of the city man's bloody compul- 
sion to prowl the Big Woods and kill 


W 


ROBERT F. JONES 
A bear-god from L.L. Bean. 


the beasts that live there? It is uncer- 
tain whether the source of that compul- 
sion is the nature of man or the nature 
of boy, but it is explored with splendid 
eccentricity in this energetic first novel 
by Robert F. Jones, à senior writer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

A man and his son. Jones supposes 
in all apparent innocence, undertake a 
hunting and fishing trip up the Hasse 
yampa River. It is "à burly stream with 
its share of trout,” which—what'’s this: 
_“rises in northern China, meanders 
through an Indian reservation in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, and empties finally into 
Croton Lake not à mile from where I 
iHavidwasouthern New York State. The 
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Fresh air is good for healthy gr 


The VFW 614 brings jet age 
pomfort to short-range routes 
without jet age problems. Jet 
ppeal without jet pollution. The 
FW 614's twin M45H turbofans 
roduce no smoke and are 
nherently quiet. Environmen- 
alists will welcome this air- 
raft's advanced technology- 
"ind airline executives its 
Profitability. 
| Advanced technology and 
ood design are popular 
Wvhen used for the benefit 
f the community. It's not by 
#nance that the VFW 614 is the 
buiciest jetliner in the 
vorid. We chose twin M45H 


turbofans because of their low 
noise and excellent fuel con- 
sumption. Then positioned 
them so that the wing acts as a 
shield to reduce to a minimum 
the noise heard on the ground. 
We designed the wing to give 
a steep climb-out after take-off 
and a low landing speed. 
The VFW 614 does not need to 
use noisy thrust reversers. 
Quiet engines and exten- 
sive sound insulation ensure 
passenger comfort. While 
curved windscreens and care- 
ful positioning of noisy equip- 
ment keeps cockpit noise levels 
to a minimum. Even the APU 


we 
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is hush-kitted. The VFW 614 
will be popular with environ- 
mentalists, passengers, pilots 
and ground personnel 

And a popular aircraft 
means better business. Public 
acceptance plus passenger 
appeal will help to fill seats and 
boost profits. The VFW 614 will 
bring jet age comfort for the 
first time on many routes. 
Jet appeal — smoothness, 
comfort, speed — will improve 
market share and win passen- 
gers from road and rail while 
low operating costs, inherent 
in the VFW 614 design formula, 
provide profitability. An added 
bonus: some airports are 
already reducing landing fees 
for quiet aircraft. Others are 
placing night bans on noisy 
types. The VEW614 will fly when 
other jets are grounded. 
It will slip in that additional 
profitable sector on the quiet. 

The VFW 614 is the first 
Short-range jetliner Specifically 
designed to replace old, 
uncomfortable propeller aircraft 
on low-density sectors and 
on feederline routes. In count- 
ries which already have highly- 

KataudlollisetptrdtarisRa systems 


congested direct conre z 
and so helps to reducee] 
control problems. — 

But in many paris? 
world, especially whee 
terrain poses problems’ 
and rail, aircraft may Pe 


runways ( 

suffice) andt 
modern transport 
to be built up usin 
simplest of airfields: 


Technical dat: 


Q 
Two Rolls-Royce! er 
M 45 H-01 third-9° 
turbofans . 
By-pass ratio 
Pressure ratio 
Take-off thrust," 
(Static, SL/ISA) 


Performance: 


E 
7 mol 
Climb: 6o in 
Max. cruise spe í 
(TAS): 


field length 


UISA) 1.100 m 
Jl pass. 


The VFW 614 offers an 
efficient and profitable answer 
to the need for an up-to-date 
network of regional transport 
without a large investment in 
airfield improvements (or new 
motorway or rail connections). 

Many passengers, 
especially tourists, now expect 
jet comfort and jet speed and 
may be reluctant to transfer 
from intercontinental jets to a 
vibrating, propeller aircraft for 
the final leg of their journey. 
Tourists will not be pleased 
either if their holiday spot is 
Spoiled by aircraft which bring 
noise and pollution. 

The 40/44-seat VFW 614 
Suits the growth policy of many 
airlines. It is more flexible 
than turboprops of similar size 
and is a lot cheaper to operate 
than larger jets. It is designed 
for low-density sectors and 
feederline routes and is the 
ideal complementary aircraft 
to mainline jets. 

Fresh air can be very good 
for healthy growth. 


Zu. 
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FOKKER-VEW INTERNATIO 
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More information on the 
short haul system of the future: 


Send for our special VFW614 
brochure. It includes all the 
relevant technical details and 
drawings illustrating in depth th 
concept and the technology of 
the VFW 614. You will also recei 
a series of progress reports. 
These will give you an overall 
view of the entire development 
and flight testing program. 

If you want to know more 
about the VFW 614, please write 
to us on your company letter- — 
head: | 


P.O.Box 7600 Schiphol — Oost 
The Netherlands 


VEW-Fokker South East Asia Of 
3 Jalan Sunda ] 
Jakarta, Indonesia. i 


Fokker-VFW International, 
Australian Division, 

88 Franklin Street, 
Melbourne 3000, Australia. 


iqih i i i and eGangotri 
ISIGIZOdibyrATyR novel's epigraph, the reader notes with 
1972 #345 a sense of having been Ee isa 
ái e trout-fishing sage, Sparse 
COMMONWEALTH OF THE BAHAMAS || whimsy of e ETE ihe water 
In the Supreme Court Equity Side of the ipae renders host yho 
ink it incapable of telling the truth. 
oe N THE MATTER S s indeed. Father and son shoot 
Of British-American Bank Limited some grouse and a small mastodon, as 
(In Compulsory Liquidation) the father recalls later, hook a 250-Ib. 
AND fresh-water marlin, and reject as unwor- 
thy of their time and skill a unicorn 
IN THE MATTER A horn is not made of gold. 
Of The Companies Act. Cap. 184 In summary, such goings-on may 
The creditors of the above-named com- sound hopelessly elfin, self-indulgent or 
pany are required, on or before the 31st day absurd. But Jones’ surrealist fragments 
of August 1974 to send their names and ad- produce in the reader’s mind the same 
dresses: and Pus particulars nei, deete edgy excitement and slight disorienta- 
e me n rı A 
ker atoms RE. if any, to tion that a suburban householder Cus 
Graham Charles Garner of Post Office Box upon entering wild country. It is a del- 
N.7770 Nassau, Bahamas the Joint Official icately calculated trick, but it works. 
Liquidator of the said company, and, if so Easy slashes of cruelty cut the airy imag- 
ure m ari fom the. said Joint | ining. * “Try this; T told my son. T hand- 
ici A et : 1 

FUE IU CORE in and Y va their said ed him a two-ounce, slightly chewed 
debts or claims at the Supreme Court, Yellow Cab with a treble hook mount- 
Nassau, Bahamas at such time as shall be ed on the front bumper . . . Inside a min- 
specified in such notice, or in default ute, he had three wiggling pedestrians 
thereof they will be excluded from the on the hook ... One was a girl in a pat- 
TRU RE DAUUR mace oipreisuch ent-leather suit, hooked lightly through 
à the lip, so we released her. On the next 
Dated the 11th day of April 1974. three casts, we added a spade pimp, an 
elevator inspector, the club-footed ed- 
itor of a monthly insurance company 

newsletter, and three prostitutes . . . 

"'I don't know if we should keep 
the hookers,’ my son said. 

* ‘We'll boil them; I told him.” 

Poisoned Flies. On the upper 
reaches of ihe Hassayampa, a dark re- 
gion of the mind, lurks Ratanous, called 
Ratnose. He is ageless and probably 
deathless, a one-eyed bandit leader, 
hunter, torturer, demon and figment. 
(An anagram of Ratanous, possibly rel- 
evant, is "our Satan.") The father has 
confused memories of skirmishes with 
Ratnose in the days when he fished the 
Hassayampa as a young man. His mind 
is seized and shaken by the mad notion 
of stalking Ratnose once more, beating 
him down, killing him. 

Yet it is the son, not the father, who 
finds Ratnose, joins his band of. scruffy 
swaggerers, and is initiated into easy 
cruelties and easy sex. Then the father, 
stung by this challenge to his manhood 
(or beasthood), hangs rationality on a 
tree limb and goes after Ratnose, hulk- 
ing through the forests like a bear-god. 
There is frightful destruction of minor 
characters, a confrontation and a duel 
with fly rods and poisoned flies across 
the vortex of the Hassayampa's most 
fearsome whirlpool. The hero is hooked 
and stunned (yet does not die). The vil- 
lain is snaked into the suckhole and 
drowns (yet lives). 

Half liar, half believer, spinning 
yarns out of racial memory and the L.L. 
Bean catalogue, Jones has created the 
great rarity—a new myth. What is sur- 
prising, considering the opportunities he 
has given himself to waft off into ar- 
tiness, is that he has also written a good 
boots-in-the-mud hunting story whose 
textures are as natural to the touch as 

o 
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Seligman Maynard & Co. 
P.O. Box N.7525 
Nassau, Bahamas 

Attorneys for the Joint 

Official Liquidators. 


Profit from 
Whisky 
Investment. 


Capital Gains have been 
made for the past 150 years 
by purchasing raw Scotch 
Whisky, owning it while it 
matures in Government 
Bond, then selling. 

Send One Dollar for the 
publication explaining this 
little-known method by 
which substantial profits 
have been, and are being 
made. 


OXFORD PRESS 


PESOS ERA RT ER =.> 
I enclose $1. Please airmail my copy. 
Oxford Press,42 Oxford Street, London. | 


Nam 


ah 


Address. 
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Signs and Portent, 1 
THE DREAMER'S DICTIONARY | 
by STEARN ROBINSON andy 
256 pages. Taplinger, $9 


The sleep of reason 
monsters, and, as we no 
this admirable dictionary ram d 
also brings forth celery, ie ean 
janitors, children’s feet, KR lc 
tercress. What to think? Whe. and ie 
Turn to page 92, if yoy have toy 
of an emu. There, all js Mad m 
Authors Robinson and Cortes ! 
strange animal in a dream re E 
well-meaning friend who ae u 
less, giving you stupid advice Dal 

mplicated:j 


influenced.” | 
Raisins are more co | 
ate them in your dream, tough lig] h 
cause "you can expect a season Bu 
going out faster than it comes in 
you stuck them in your ear, for ins] 
or fed them to a janitor, you cay 
on "pleasant social times ahead” 7 
entry under “Pickle” is more or lef 
the amateur would expect: “overall d 
isfaction with the general state ofy 
life, love, and pursuit of happines fs" 
forecast." “Petunia” shows a need 
professional guidance. Growing 
doors, “these flowers signify plas 
friendly social affairs." A petuig 
doors foretells “a period of boredom’ 
Tom Corbett is billed on th 
jacket as "the well-known Britis 
chic." His colleague Stearn Robins: 
somewhat more ambiguously qu^ 
as an interpreter of omens: she sjuan 
New York advertising woman andr 
scriptwriter, listed on the book j& Our S 
the inventor of the “integrated ong 
cial.” Their advice is to ignore dra 
with a digestive origin and p 
dreams too: these are certain 10 w 
physiological or psychological be 
are thus without interest as poroi 
Everyone dreams all the aa 
the authors, so the prudent Sd Í 
ger for a dispatch from the Aml Als 
go back to bed, close his eyes a jid 
tention. It may be possible aft 
game; there seems to be no tiums | uch 
trying to dream of nastur gi 
unusual sexual experienc? oe 
("future success") and p aw] 
profits are forecast”). T coni 
grasshoppers (“confusion 47" y 


OM Con 
95, a 


brings j 


} 


VA 


The 
‘ur 


K 
x a tT 
ities ahead") and giraffes cs alil] 
not to meddle in other peoP > ye] 


gj 
Students of the bizarre "i otis N a 
tle confidence in Corbett ê! sami] 
may be interested in "es orit." 
pretations of another 2' y vals!) 
states that houses with SMOE roje 
resent men; those wit 


SS th 

women. "Zeppelin airships us 
pit 
a 


Ad | 


the male sexual organ. 35" 
and overcoats. Snails, tà MEL 
es are female symbols. a A ihe 5 
ies, fortresses and W€ T eat 

clover is male. Thé n d 
this paragraph were offe 

Freud in his Complete 


econ Psvehaa 
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ated. 
Sh luck 


| Flying Ist. class. It doesnt mean beans 


if the service doesnt live up to the name. 


/ 
bs 


? 
La 
| d 


At Air France we believe that a Ist class ticket ought to get you more ~ 


y qii i 
*«[isome extra space and a glass of champagne. So we make sure that when 


kae jurservice is called 1st class, it is 1st class. 


P You'll see what that means from the first moment you step on board. 
l 


a um When it's mealtime you'll hardly believe youre on an airplane. 
sim] Cass meal on any long-distance Air France flight is practically a banquet. 
hd on Your table is set with linen, silver, crystal and Limoges. Six cauna 

; € prepared and served with all the care of a fine French restaurant. 
cnl inp In fact, we've just inaugurated a new cuisine on all flights departing 
a o atis, created by the 13 great chefs of “la Grande Cuisine Française | 
m Be oou meals a variety and sophistication never before possible 
T "aitplane, 
De tdt And of course you have a wide selection of choice French wines | 
a deurs from the Air France cellars. i 
MA Nig fall this makes you think we're a little fanatic about our Ist class | 


Jl e ) 5 y * . 
E ' YOu re right. Chalk it up to our French pride in savoir-vivre. 


" AIR FRANCE 
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We never forget how important you are. (— 
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merica to resolve 
is tO impeach Mr. 
ate to try him fair- 

now. EE 

t^e we impeach s- 
d Um Winer justly acquitted 
nd we could go back to 
aying in the dirt. 


al 
of pl 


ect. We Americans differ lit- 
th century Puritan forebears. 
to believe In the efficacy of 
of randiose proportions for ex- 
M ál from among us. They may 
i S icd catharsis, may even have 
ar nt effect: but when will we 
Bete nota wart on the body pol- 


vil 1$ : 
meaner in the human soul? 


S MALENSEK 
fi orting and anal 
trough your fine rep g and anal- 
pave shown that the only ` fishing 

"was Nixon’s search for any 
F-.iohide the truth from the American 
Fi ftis ironic that the "witch hunt" is 
Draiching up with the “witch. 

[uscr v. FISH 
take Worth. Fla. 


suppose some confusion was inevi- 
jenthe welter of editorial comment fol- 
the press's release of the Watergate 
ts, but I would like to set the rec- 
kuughtso far as the Los Angeles Times 
cerned, 
| The Times did not, as you reported 
iX] urge President Nixon's removal 
fa ofice. Instead, the Times editorial 
dior impeachment by the House so the 
could then be resolved by trial in the 


LLIAM F. THOMAS 
; itor 
] losAnceles Times 
| Los Angeles 


€ arti : 

D: E On starvation [May 13] 

: EE wavs than one. If we 
S (ig x 

B. rop bombs on for- 


i an w : 
ood tops? € not send planes 


"vino | s 
"m Pt returned to the U.S. after 
Asian leva in Asia. in Asian terms 
Virtual S I notice that we Amer- 
istherie lee fat It is ethically as 
selves Y disgusting. We over- 

hor we com me an unhealthy obe- 
tig still Be und our selfish idiocy 
_ “ducing sa oe dollars into fancy- 
NS. ranch vacations, ex- 


NIS 
à es and ion 
9 ES Sibi o a iPtion inquiries should 
x Box ae o epartment, TIME Mag- 
Las a Weekly p A Japon, TIME Asia is 
€ Inc,, 541 N, Fairbanks 
Sii S.A. Second class 
Ed nois and at additional 
us Aui pte in individual coun- 
‘onal pages of regional 


T allo. 
103 NS for es follows; Na- 


ercise programs and machines. We waste 
twice, while the rest of the world dies be- 
cause it cannot eat its fill once. 

J. VAN CLEVE 

Round Lake. Ill. 


Sir / There is no weakness in the gaunt and 
half-closed eyes of a starving child, but a 
power so Overwhelming that it will even- 
tually consume the brother who runs and 
plays among the lush grasses of the world 
J.A. RITTENHOUSE 
Danbury. Conn 


Sexual Slander 


Sir / Why is it that in the TIME article on 
"The New Bisexuals” [May 13]. Natalie 
Shainess characterizes homosexuality as 
distrust of the opposite sex and bisexuality 
as distrust of both sexes, without similarly 
slandering heterosexuality as distrust of 
one's own sex? If she's going to slander sex- 
ualities. why not slander them all? 

THOMAS MAYER 

Boston 


Sir / John Money ought to realize that "the 
capacity to fall in love with one person" is 
no more than a cultural construct. It means 
exclusiveness, possessiveness and depen 
dence on the chosen other. This is not love. 
If we accept our sexuality as natural and 
the entire range of possible sexual options 
as normal, if we see physical lovemaking 
as one of many ways to express our human 
capacity to care for other people. it will not 
and should not matter whether we love one 
person or several, of whatever sex. 

JACQUELINE LAPIDUS 

Paris 


Sir / For God's sake—and I mean that lit- 
erally—let's put sex back in the bedroom. 
between two (and only two) people of op- 
posite sexes. 

MRS. EDWIN MENEGHINI 

Norway, Mich. 


Who's in a Name? 


Sir / Re "The Name Game" [May 13]: five 
years ago, my husband-to-be refused to get 
married unless he also got a new name out 
of the union. After much arguing and dis- 
cussion, we combined his maiden name with 
mine to make Snyder-Stonebraker. Lest our 
mothers be forgotten. we each dropped our 
middle names and inserted our mothers’ 
family names. 

At first, I was embarrassed. I used to es- 
cape any questions by saying I was British. 
Now I am kind of proud of my five-foot- 
long name. After all. do we exist only for 
the convenience of computer cards? 

CAROLYN HOLUB SANDS 

SNYDER-STONEBRAKER 

Boulder, Colo. 


Sir / The people of Spain solved the name 
poem a long time ago. A child receives 
oth his father's and mother's names. When 

the surname becomes too long. part is 
dropped off. I have gone through much con- 
fusion with my last name in school, but I'm 
glad people are beginning to adopt this cus- 
tom because I'm proud of my name, and 
when I marry I’m Keeping it. 

NINA DIEZ-LUCKIE 

Conygham, Pa. 


Sir / Women's lib in modern Scandinavia 
has taken a step backward in this regard. 
As their family name. children formerly 


JALS - 
‘Transpacific 


‘Als 
arevery well 
connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL’s aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL'S legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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i Karl John 
dottir might have chil 
Karlsen and Kirsten Ki 
in Iceland this practice h 
or of the less 
patrimonial surnames 
Also. women’s lib i | 
one wa NER ee n the Wey 


Catch 
reans. Wives in Korean soci ik 
saan eye 


Isq 
as be. 
Confusing 


maiden name after m; ria 

practice has undergone d ir Hoy, 
influence of the ‘advanced Wi un 

EDWARD A, OLSEN Ves, S 

e create SOON-HONG BAY OLSEN 


Arlington. Va 


for individuals A Clean Avenue 


Sir / The military junta inq; b 
a new and clean avenue for Port 
13]. I hope that the Strongma i 
Spínola. will adhere to Afia. G4 
fighters’ calls for total indepen ; 
junta could bring peace with hon 
tugal in its aimless and unwinnabley, 
Alrica by recognizing the fundamen 
s of the African pen 
nbique and Guinea to 
pendence and to decide their ownd 
DAVID D. CHANG 
Monrovia 


sP 


Fe 
i 
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Sir / You are right in saying the Port 
defenders of Goa [May 6] surrendereds 
no loss of life. This was possible bea 
the heroic decision by the first 
General of Goa, Brigadier Manuel Ar 
Vassaloc Silva. who disobeyed Salazar 
der to fight till the last man with 3088 
tuguese troops pitted against 40.0001 
warriors. He paid a high price forh 
manitarian act. dismissal from thea 
Salazar's henchmen. 
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Burns v. the Flump 


Sir / Hurrah for Arthur Burns (Man 
has the courage to apply the pan 
niquct of a restrictive monetary Pa 
our potentially fatal inflation woun i 
there arc too many myopic poli duni 
would rather sce the patient die thi i 
some discomfort on our economy: 
ever wake up? 
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are individuals. | ist on callin 
. - Sir / Why do you insist S^ ig 
Audemars Piguet know this “slumpflation” when. it is 9 


“flump™? ; 
PHILIP M. FAUCETI 


Conspicuous yet discreet, Bethesda. Md. 


and fashion their creations accordin gly. 


an Audemars Piguet watch reflects 


the precision and elegance , 
te Sir / l 
ire 
ue Bomb? i 
essary to print for all tl 
plicit directions for uq 
nuclear weapon? Hone the st 
. come clear to us all M kocie 
another way to terrorle y 
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j ' weirdos to try it out? Shan c 
rics, yes. but please leave : 
formulas. 
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ere gracious service is taken 
granted. 
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pensive tastes deserve a * No sooner are we off the dire SM | A snack on. Thai 
| | expensive taste. kes Pg a than the champagne is flair ~~! is a mealsin itself. 


First-class on Thai Internationals Royal Orchid Service. Indulge for a change. 
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Five years ago, Phili ‘ i i , 
Francisco. Pen reported ue ist story oF Re sae eae a 
powerful but temperamental young outfielder Taubes Welt a 
Su Role from Stanford in 1970, spent three years in ML 
COD E E ee the New York writing staff as a con- 
ball artes atone pc A Eos „long * d 
MO SULich lic c ports. Even more appropriately, his first cover 

reported as well as wrote—is about Jackson. now 
the undisputed superstar of the Oakland Athletics. 

The Jackson-Taubman reunion was pleasant and productive. The 
ps met in New York and then talked at length amid the din of the 
team's bacchanalian charter flight to the West Coast. After arriving 
in Oakland, Jackson turned to Taubman and grinned: "This here's 
my town—kick back and enjoy it." Taubman did so for four days, ac- 
companying Jackson on everything from a dinner date with a girl 
friend to a trip to the laun- x 
dry, enjoying the slugger's 
remarks all the while. 
"Reggie.is one of the most 
candid, cooperative people 
I've ever interviewed," says 
Taubman. “He also has a 
passionate, lyrical way of 
expressing himself." Taub- 
man later found that the 
A's curmudgeonly owner, 
Charles O. Finley, also ex- 
presses himself passionate- 
ly, if not lyrically; he also 
proved considerably less 
helpful. When asked about 
his somewhat strained rela- 
tionship with Jackson, Fin- x : 
ley responded with a string TAUBMAN WITH JACKSON : 
of obscenities, informing hd 
Taubman: “If you had a brain in you, you'd be an idiot." 3 

Baseball is the favorite sport of Senior Editor Laurence I. Barrett * 
and Reporter-Researcher Edward Tivnan, who pitched in to edit 
and verify the facts in the story. Tivnan was astounded by the ac- - 
curacy of Jackson's off-the-cuff citations of dates and statistics. "Jack- .— — 
son's phenomenal memory made my job a lot easier," he said. Cap- 
tain of the Amherst College baseball team his senior year, Tivnan 
also played for an American Legion team in Worcester, Mass. (where 
'a teammate was A's Reserve First Baseman Pat Bourque), and cur- 
rently holds down third base in an altogether different league—for 
TIME’s softball team that has weekly games in Central Park. 

Recalling his own boyhood as a self-confessed baseball nut, Ed- 
itor Barrett notes: “In simpler times, before the football and bas- 
ketball booms, people /ived baseball." As a kid Barrett played third - 
base for the Falcons, a sandlot team in his native Bronx, and at- 
tended 40 or 50 games a season at Yankee Stadium. "My only re- — 
gret,” he sighs, “is that Jackson doesn't play for the Yankees.” 
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: Stance of, | 
i helm!]." Over in the Left Bank student Open Style. While the vote was a forms, Giscard has already ml 
iP quarter, meanwhile, -small knots of near standoff, it did bring Giscard to parent that he will bring an o e 1 
ls young people gathered under the watch- power with a clear mandate for social - style to the Elysée. It will contras gu 
| fut gaze of riot police to shout sullenly, and economic reform. In a conciliatory, ly with the Olympian manner ni 


— FRANCE 


Relaxed President for a Tense New p, 


Fireworks lit up the election-night 
sky as middle-class voters swarmed up 
the Champs-Elysées on foot. aboard mo- 
tor bikes and clinging to the tops of cars. 
They waved the Tricolor and shouted, 
“Giscard à la barre! [Giscard at the 


and absurdly, “A victory for fascism!” 
Such were the sharply distinct reactions 
to longtime Finance Minister Valéry 
Giscard d'Estaing's knife-edge victory 
over. Socialist François Mitterrand in 
France’s presidential runoff last week. 
In fact, the record 27 million voters 
who went to the polls had given Gis- 
card the narrowest possible victory mar- 
gin. Just as the remarkably accurate 
polls had predicted, the outcome hinged 
on the swing of a few hundred thou- 


. Sand votes in the narrow, shifting cen- 


ter of France's sharply polarized polit- 
ical spectrum. Giscard won possession 
of the Elysée Palace for the next seven 


j Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 


years with a bare 50.8% majority, or 
some 423,000 votes.* A small swing to 
the left might easily have made Mitter- 
rand the winner, and given France its 
first left-wing government since Léon 
Blum's Popular Front of the 1930s. 


low-keyed victory speech that seemed 
aimed as much to Mitterrand's crestfal- 
len leftist backers as to his own support- 
ers on the right, Giscard said: “I have 
understood in this campaign that you 
wanted change. You will not be disap- 
pointed.” Giscard also promised French 
voters that they would be “surprised at 
the breadth and rapidity" of the chang- 
es he would bring to France after 16 
years of conservative Gaullist rule. 
Those changes will begin to take shape 


*A margin of victory almost as slim as that which 
decided the U.S. election of 1960, in which John 
Kennedy squeezed out a plurality of 49.7% to beat 
Richard Nixon (49.5%) by just 1 18,550 votes 


Goals for a Complicated Nation 


It has often been said by his friends 
that from childhood on, Valéry Giscard 
d Estaing was condemned to succeed. He 
was born with the gifts of good looks and 
intellectual brilliance from a patrician 
background. Almost effortlessly, he rose 
to become one of France's youngest and 
most powerful Finance Ministers. A few 
days before his election as President of 
France, Giscard granted an exclusive in- 


ing the campaign, Giscard discussed his 


foreign policy and the goals that he has 
— | set for France under his presidency: 


a 

RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. Every 
e that the U.S. seeks a frank dia- 
ue, bearing in mind our national con- 

r independence, problems can be 
p and, I think, solved. When- 
plicitly or otherwise, the U.S. 
the will to predominate, there 
d be no surprise at a French re- 


Pompidou during these past few years, 
and the general policy line will be a con- 
tinuation of his. As the polls show, three- 
quarters of the French people agree with 
the present foreign policy. 

FRANCE'S ROLE IN EUROPE. At pres- 
ent, Europe is experiencing certain dif- 
ficulties due both to the problem of Brit- 
ain and the shock of the oil crisis with 
its monetary consequences. Most Euro- 


terview to TIME Correspondent George pean countries have also had their po- fort, we can achieve a way of life a 
. Taber, Relaxing over a snack of Roque- litical problems with elections and gov- political climate that will be amore y 

fort cheese and champagne aboard the ernment crises. My aim is to start most advanced. Perhaps not the T 

Mystére executive jet that he used dur- — forward again in the monetary areaand advanced, but the most modem 


in the area of political cooperation. 
France will have the presidency of the 
European Council of Ministers for six 
months beginning July 1. There will be 
a series of French initiatives in the di- 
rection of European union by 1980, They 
will not come in July, because the new 
government will need time to think over 
the problem, but in October, so as to 
allow the European Council of Minis- 
ters time for deliberation. 

FRANCE'S FUTURE. President Pom- 
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by De Gaulle and copied, with mi 
modifications, by Georges Poma 
right up through the fatal end of hive 
er-acknowledged struggle with ad 
eight weeks ago. On election night A 
card not only pointedly offered "nm 
cordial salute" to Mitterrand but dijs 
in English as well as French—a culti] 
heresy that raised eyebrows even mf 
political left. Said former Premier Pie i 
Mendes-France, a Mitterrand supp i 
er: “Yes, I can see it now. France wild) 
come the 51st state before Puerto Rin! | 
iF 


Other eyebrow-raising innovatiafi 
are coming, including Giscard's pis 
for this week's inauguration ceremy 
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I 
the best. My idea is to have an et \ 
plary political life, very democratic aifi] 
very modern. If this idea does not shift 
you, I see, roughly speaking, two Ds 
of political organizations in the Why 
as models: first, the Chinese type, "i i 
ever you may judge it, for nation g l4 
large populations and underdesti us 
countries; and second, the Frent a \ 
ciety, which would be the type Or 
dle-size, advanced industrial RT 
with considerable political m 
maturity. In a few years, witha 
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PT een x 
is the best reconciliation D cf p" 
ditionalism and an advance | 


a 
HIS IMAGE AS AN ALG 
CRAT. Franklin D. Rooseve i | 
trician, and Kennedy was ^. iei 
lionaire. In the U.S., they rep Ros 


: both— 
idea of progress, ano. D reform 
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"he stated idea of an organized pidou modernized France's economic . 
n leadership of the Western — life, and I want to modernize its polit- 
unacceptable, and France can- ical and cultural life. For me, France 
t it. France can accept part- r it is best in the world. It 
ip, but she c£ PE ae leader- iit and complicated nation, but 
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due 

Eo. privileged, modern and opti- 

i the other poor, neglected and 
mwd with grievances—that were 
ki so sharply in the election results 
iproduct of the unevenness of the re- 
able prosperity of the Gaullist 
The robust French economy has 
pint tripled in size since 1962, and 
Ae analysts predict that it will pass 
sGermany’s by 1980 or 1981. Yet 
faxes rising. gross national product 
mainly benefited the slowly expand- 
inde class and the country’s pam- 
grt farmers, who voted overwhelm- 
ot Giscard. Prosperity has largely 
ed the aged, struggling to live on 
; trensions at a time of 18% inflation, 
pue Wage-earners: two-thirds of 
¢s 20 million workers struggle 
xn annual incomes of $4,800 or 
B. of upper-level executives 
D Imes as much as blue-collar 
€ highest spread between em- 
employee income in Europe. 
: py trench families live 
; c niences common to 
; pos €conomies. One out of 
M a homes is officially consid- 
Rh water pe populated 28% have 
lik te E fa are without baths and 
3 ee Because French 
D gross ONS less of the 
SS than an al product to so- 
tket em y other major Com- 
equate Ty, France is plagued 
&inyp c OSbitals, Schools and 
al typical E lax reform is long 
ax bill for a French 
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Frances Premiere Family 


Throughout France's recent election 
campaign, Valéry Giscard d'Estaing was 
rarely without a member of his family 
by his side. One of'his two sons, Henri, 
17, and Louis, 16, usually carried the 
notes for his speechés. Younger daugh- 
ter Jacinte, 14, became one of the most 
familiar faces in France; her picture ap- 
peared on thousands of her father's elec- 
tion posters. Pretty Valérie-Anne, 20, 
surprised and delighted a crowd of 100,- 
000 Parisians at an election rally when 
she suddenly kissed her father on both 
cheeks just as he was about to begin his 
speech. Equally visible was Giscard’s 
shy, fragile wife, Anne-Aymone, 41, who 
flew off on her own to the distant de- 
partments of Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique to campaign for her husband. 


BURNETT—GAMMA 


ut 


FRANCE'S NEW FIRST LADY 


Such flamboyant exposure of a can- 
didate's family has been unheard of in 
France, but it will not be the only prec- 
edent broken by the Giscards. For ex- 
ample, Anne-Aymone has made no se- 
cret of her reluctance to move into the 
forbidding Elysée Palace, official home 
of French Presidents since 1879. Dur- 


. ingthe campaign, she remarked, "Mme. 


de Gaulle told me that the Elysée was 
not very livable." Indeed, the palace's 
private quarters contain only two bed- 
rooms, and major renovations will be 
needed before all six Giscards can move 
there. Mme. Giscard would much pre- 
fer to reside in the family home in the ex- 
clusive 16th arrondissement and use the 
palace as an office. 

Mme. Giscard is unprecedented as 
a First Lady in other respects. Mme, de 
Gaulle, known to her countrymen as 
i*Aunt Yvonne,” was something of a 


bluenose who strove to keep French 
gazines. By 


contrast, Claude Pompidou, 62, gave 
chic parties for /e tout Paris and dressed 
in the latest fashions. Mme. Giscard has 
little interest in clothes. During the cam- 
paign, she wore the same sweater-over- 
blouse combination so often that it start- 
ed to look like a uniform. 

Mme. Giscard may be able to help 
her husband overcome the familiar crit- 
icism that he lacks the common touch. 
She has said that as France’s First Lady, 
she wants “to help him see the human 
problems, which women can sometimes 
feel better.” One of her major interests 
is in encouraging career education for 
women. She has had some experience 
in that herself, having studied economics 
in the past two years in order to “keep 
up with the economic-oriented discus- 
sions in the family.” Indeed, it proba- 
bly takes some doing to keep up with 
Valérie-Anne, a student at the presti- 
gious Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
in Paris, and Henri, who is studying eco- 
nomics at the University of Nanterre. 
The two younger children are enrolled 
in private Catholic schools in Paris. 

a 

Mme. Giscard was born to a tradi- 
tion of wealth and public service. One 
of her grandfathers was Eugene Schnei- 
der, the 19th century steel tycoon. Her 
father was a career military officer who 
fought with the French Resistance be- 
fore his capture by the Gestapo and died 
while a prisoner at Mauthausen concen- 
tration camp. Anne-Aymone was an 18- 
year-old secretarial student when she 
met Giscard, then 26 and a promising 
young official in the Finance Ministry. 
They were married, after a brief court- 
ship, in 1952. 

F Until recently, France's new Presi- 
dent tried to keep his family isolated 
from the pressures of politics. At the din- 
ner table, political topics were banned. 
Talk centered instead on minor events of 
the day, the children’s report cards, or 
sports, reflecting Giscard’s interest in 
soccer. After dinner, Giscard sometimes 
helped Henri with his economic studies 
or played the piano. On Sundays the 
family would attend a late Mass and 
then walk in the Tuileries gardens 
together. 

i The presidential campaign changed 
much of this. Politics became a consum- 
ing topic. Not only did the children ac- 
company their father on campaign trips, 
but Henri and Valérie-Anne sold the 
now famous Giscard à la Barre! (Giscard 
at the helm) T shirts, planned bicycle - 
tours of Paris and organized sing-ins at 
the Etoile. Mme. Giscard was constantly 
on call for press interviews. While she 
realizes that the presidency will intrude 
on the family’s private life, she hopes 
that it will be “as little as possible. I hope 
I won't be obliged to cloister myself and | 
will be able to continue doing my Own — 
shopping and lead a normal life. jd 


igitized by Ai 
factory employee who Aer, $10,000 
last year would be $756, compared with 
$291 for a physician or other profession- 
al person, $260 for a shopkeeper and 
nothing at all for a farmer. Thus the 
French worker has come to expect lit- 
tle from a capitalist, conservative soci- 
ety, and he puts all his faith on chang- 
ing France's form of government. 

Mitterrand, who remains head of 
France's Socialist Party despite his de- 

. feat, has promised that the left wil! give 
Giscard "neither a pause nor a truce." 
He plans to force the President to make 
good on every one of his promised so- 
cial reforms. This could be troublesome, 
for Giscard's reforms—among them, an 
immediate increase in the minimum 
wage from. $226 to $260 a month 
—would cost the French economy more 
than $4 billion a year at a time when 
the country is already borrowing heav- 
ily just to pay for its Arab oil. 

Even if the leftist-dominated unions 
hold off on strike activity until after the 
August holidays, Mitterrand and his al- 
lies can make trouble for Giscard in the 
National Assembly, where the Socialists 
and Communists hold 174 of the 490 
seats. With only 55 seats in the hands 
of his own Independent Republican Par- 
ty, Giscard needs the support of the 
Gaullists (183 seats) and some Centrist 
deputies if he is to govern effectively. 
'The Gaullists have never cared for Gis- 
card, who broke with the party in the 
1969 referendum on regional reform 
that led to De Gaulle's fall from power; 
they say that they will give his regime 
varying "degrees of support." depending 
on the issues. 

Magic Moment. One thing that 
Giscard will have going for him in his 
dealings both with the left and with the 
Gaullists is the fact that he has very few 
political debts to pay. Though he had 
served Gaullist governments almost 
continuously since 1962, when DeGaulle 
named him Finance Minister at the 
blindingly early age of 36, Giscard man- 
aged to cast himself as the candidate of 
"change without risk." Even more re- 
markable was Giscard's personal trans- 
formation. For years his image had been 
that of an aloof technocrat—a man who, 
as one longtime colleague put it, could 
not even give audiences the “impression 

of belonging to the same race” as their 
own. Giscard appeared to become a dif- 
ferent and much warmer man after he 
brought his attractive family into the 
campaign, a major innovation in French 
politics (see box page 9). He also dis- 
played a personal magnetism that came 

across especially strong on television. 

“The magic moment when the can- 
didate and the public merged came at 
the end of the first week of the cam- 
pai reported TIME Correspondent 

Geor, aber. "The curious crowds sud- 

denly turned into rabid fans, and voters 
began reaching out to touch his tailored 
ves. The man who had been a cool 
spected Finance Minister sudden- 
ad himself carried on a wave of 
enthusiasm for the firgtdigig iBup, 
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that had been rarely seen in public. His 
plunges into the crowd became a ritual. 
With almost disbelieving delight, he told 
a crowd in Nantes: “At the beginning of 
this campaign, everyone thought it 
would be a predictable election with 
people voting the way they always did. 
But something happened that threw off 
the experts. There appeared a new pop- 
ular current within our people around 
my candidacy.’ " , 
The question is whether Giscard will 
be able to keep those currents flowing 
with him after he settles in at the Elysée. 
For a man who has been in public life 
for so long, he is, apart from his fiscal 
views, a surprisingly unknown quantity. 
Some political analysts, like L'Express 
Editor Jean-Frangois Revel, feel that 
Giscard has proved himself a good 
Finance Minister and therefore will be 
a good President, a man who sees with 
clarity the problems and needs of his 
people. Others are not so sure. “Giscard 
never had a vision of the social prob- 
lems of France in this campaign," says 
Maurice Duverger, a left-wing French 
political scientist. “He always sees ev- 
erything in terms of the Finance Min- 
ister. Up to now he was always the sec- 
ond man, who was usually breaking 
social progress for budget-reasons. Now 
he will be the master. But I don’t think 
he has the human dimension for it.” 
Cold Civil War. Certainly Giscard 
has been offered an invitation to great- 
ness. For nearly two decades, his coun- 
try has stood as a near-perfect model of 
stability in Western Europe. But it was 
a stability achieved at the cost of polit- 
ical atrophy. With his victory, Valéry 
Giscard d'Estaing will bring a new gen- 
eration into French political life. He is 
a modern practitioner of politics who 
wants to lay to rest the long cold civil 
war between the French left and right. 
To succeed, Giscard must persuade the 
other, less affluent half of France to fol- 
low him on his promised new course. 
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THE MAUGARDS, Robert and Yig, 
live with their six children in th RY 
man hamlet of St.-Quentin 4. |I 
(pop. 230). Robert, 35, is a truck i 
who works 50 to 55 hours a Week 
take-home wages that average $8) n 
family also gets government " N 
ments that total $51 per week, ai 
the Maugards a pretax income ofs 
per week.* “My husband's pay ism 
too low for driving a big truck 50 
hours a week,” complains Yvette 
“That's not the 40-hour week the? 
ular Front voted in 1936, now i] 
Adds Robert: "It's pretty hard tom 
ends meet, but somehow we manag’ 
The Maugards rent their twosu|' 
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its worst defects, but there is no cet 
heating. Two space heaters fight tan 
ing battle against the damp co iiin, 
Norman winter. “The chimney i 
cracked, and the mayor wont rp 
anything," she says. "The septic Pr 
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gls terrible, and we're crowded to- 
ger. My two smallest children sleep 
same bedroom as my husband 
Their grounds are ample, how- 
The Maugards are able to eat their 
sachickens, turkeys and rabbits, as 
s vegetables from their garden. 

Since they both come from poor 
nt families, Robert and Yvette 
der their present life-style, hard as 
an improvement over what they 
tw as children. They have a televi- 
sl, a washing machine and a sec- 
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they do not own a country house. Both 
detest traffic and tremble at the thought 
of the interminable, bumper-to-bumper 
return to the city every Sunday night 

True Parisians, the Raguins love the 
city and go out constantly, to the the- 
ater, movies, cabarets and restaurants. 
*Paris is a wonderful place to live," says 
France. Though she works, France ar- 
ranges her time so that she, and not the 
maid, takes care of the girls, Séverine 
and Marielle. As a working mother, she 
receives $22 a month from the state. 

For fear of offending his clients, 
Pierre refuses to say how he and France 
voted. Their discontents, however, are 
those of the moneyed, who can afford 
to worry about the course of government 
and the quality of French life. “We have 
enough money,” admits Pierre. “But all 
thoughtful bourgeois of my generation 
can’t help noticing that there are very 
few young people running France. We 
have no influence on events.” 
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Squeezing the Biggies 


STAND FAST! KEEP CALM! VICTORY 
IS IN SIGHT! implored the words scrib- 
bled on a blackboard at a Belfast street 
corner last week. The message was an 
appeal to Protestants in Ulster’s latest, 
and perhaps most serious crisis. A prov- 
ince-wide general strike brought busi- 
ness toa complete standstill, forced most 
of the province’s 180.000 industrial 
workers off the job and shut down vir- 
tually all shops. Ulster was on the brink 
of economic paralysis. 

The cause of the strike was militant 
Protestant opposition to the Sunning- 
dale agreement, a compromise reached 
last December that led to the creation 
of the Provincial Executive, where Ul- 
ster's 1 million Protestants and 500.000 
Roman Catholics began sharing polit- 
ical power. The militants, reflecting 
widespread Protestant apprehensions 
about Sunningdale, fear that the agree- 
ment will eventually result in the uni- 
fication of Ulster and the Republic of 
Ireland that would relegate Protestants 
to minority status in a predominantly 
Catholic nation. 

Farmers Dumped. An ad hoc 
group of militants calling themselves the 
Ulster Workers Council proclaimed a 
general strike on May 14. They appealed 
to employees of the power plants, most 
of whom are Protestants, to stay off the 
job. Electricity output was cut to a trick- 
le, forcing frequent blackouts and slow- 
ing industrial operations. The work stop- 
page spread to other industries, even 
though trade unions refused to support 
the strike. 

Last week most of Ulsters Protes- 
tant workers stayed home, as a sign of. 
their support or because they were in- 
timidated by the bands of cudgel-swing- 
ing. paramilitary youths roaming the 
streets to enforce the strike. Most of Bel- 
fast's main roadways were blocked: only 
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doctors and others involved in essentia 
services who had U.W.C. "passes" were 
allowed through its checkpoints. For 
barricades, the militants used hijacked 
cars and trucks, telephone poles and 
paving stones. Traffic in Belfast and 
most other Ulster towns came toa stand- 
still. Fruits and vegetables rotted in 
locked shops, and electricity shortages 
threatened to shut down sewage-treat- 
ment plants. In the countryside, farm- 
ers dumped thousands of gallons of milk 
because they lacked transport. 

For a time, it indeed seemed as if 
the U.W.C. had set up an alternative 
government. The council’s headquarters 
was a large, comfortable villa in a miN- 
dle-class neighborhood of Belfast. There 
the U.W.C. distributed "ration coupons" 
without which gasoline could not be pur- 
chased because the militants had taken 
j control of nearly all the province's gas 
w stations. “We are out to spare the peo- 
ple as much as possible,” said a U.W.C. 
spokesman, “and squeeze the biggies.” 

The aim of the U.W.C. is immedi- 
ate new elections for the province’s as- 
sembly. The strike leaders believe that 
a majority of the new legislators would 
oppose any steps leading to unification 
of Ulster and the Republic of Ireland. 
The U.W.C. opposes the entire Sunning- 
dale agreement, but particularly objects 
to the eventual creation of a Council of 
Ireland. Made up of political leaders 
from the North and South, the Council 
would have administrative powers, a 
ministerial executive, a permanent 
headquarters and a secretariat. 

New Roadblocks. Ulster’s Provin- 
cial Executive, the Protestant-Catholic 
coalition government led by Protestant 
Brian Faulkner, so far has taken no ac- 
tion against the strikers. But Len Mur- 
ray, leader of Britain's Trades Union 
Congress, attempted to intervene. He 
flew to Belfast to lead a *back-to-work" 
march. Less than 300 workers joined 
him, and they were all pelted with gar- 
bage, eggs and tomatoes by angry Prot- 
E estants. The British government in- 
| creased its 15,500-man Ulster garrison 
by 1,000; in full battle gear, thousands 
ae of soldiers swept through Belfast, clear- 

ing the streets of the barricades. How- 
ever, the U.W.C. erected new road- 
blocks almost as soon as the soldiers 
left. 

Faulkner then tried to_defuse the 
strike by meeting some demands but the 
militants rejected his proposals, de- 
nouncing them as a “confidence trick.” 
At week’s end, with neither London nor 
the Executive willing to negotiate direct- 
ly with the U.W.C., the impasse con- 
tinued. Leaders of the Executive met se- 
cretly with Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, which may be a prelude to the 
of British troops to break the strike. 
e Rev. Ian Paisley, however, declared: 
"he strike must go on!” If it does, the 
im will not only be Ulster's economy, 
also the Sunningdale agreement, 
six months ago promised an end 
thern Ireland's tragic and bizarre 
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Hard Week for a Miracle Wo, 


Henry Kissinger's reputation as the 
miracle worker of the Middle East un- 
derwent perhaps its toughest test last 
week. The Palestinian attack on Ma'alot 
and the Israeli reprisal raids on Leb- 
anon (TIME, May 27) had appeared to 
wreck chances for a disengagement 
agreement between Syria and Israel. 
Only a few days after those tragedies, 
however, the U.S. Secretary of State re- 
ported "substantial agreement in form 
and content" as talks went on. But nail- 
ing down that agreement, in a stepped- 
up round of shuttle flights between Je- 
rusalem and Damascus, proved to be an 
exhausting and frustrating chore. The 
sides were closer, but there was still a 
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gap that Kissinger himself had to find a 
way to settle. 

Both Syria and Israel were eager to 
have an agreement, but the two coun- 
tries could not get together on the size 
of the United Nations buffer force to be 
inserted between them. Israel wanted at 
least 2,500 blue-helmeted U.N. troops 
to keep peace. The Syrians at first in- 
sisted on no more than 300 observers, 
but later agreed to 1,000. Nor could the 
foes agree on the depth of “military 
zones" to be established on each side of 
the disengagement line. Jerusalem 
wanted relatively wide areas of 14.5 
miles on either side of the U.N. buffer 
manned by limited forces in static po- 
Sitions. Damascus, on the contrary, 
wanted narrow zones (no more than 
three miles), each manned by 20,000 
men and a hundred tanks free to roam 
instead of being confined to fixed po- 
Sitions. One reason: Damascus, Syria's 
capital, is only 30 miles from the pres- 
ent front. Syria also objected to an Is- 
raeli proposal that a high-flying U.S. SR- 
71 reconnaissance plane monitor the 
cease-fire. like the one that surveys Is- 
raeli and Egyptian positions in Sinai. 
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INDIA 


A Question of Priority 


To those who remember India’s gen- 
tle spirit Mahatma Gandhi, who tried 
to teach his countrymen the virtues of 
pacifism, the idea that his nation might 
one day become a nuclear power with a 
deadly arsenal of warheads seems all but 
unthinkable. In 1968 Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi—daughter of Gandhi's 
great friend and political successor, Ja- 
waharlal Nehru—warned Indians that 
nothing would help their enemies more 
"than for us to lose our sense of per- 
spective and to undertake measures that 
undermine the basic progress of the 
country." Yet India has just exploded 
an atomic device—somewhat smaller 
than the one dropped on Hiroshima be- 
neath the sands of the northwestern Ra- 
jasthan desert—that makes it the sixth 
member of the world's nuclear club.* 

New Delhi insisted that the fallout- 
free blast on. May 18 was for peaceful 
purposes only. But India's uneasy Asian 
neighbors, along with many Western na- 
tions, were less convinced. At a meet- 
ing in Geneva of the 25-nation disar- 
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mament conference, the U.S., Sweden 
and Canada noted regretfully that the 
test had set back efforts to prevent the 
spread of atomic weapons. (India never 
signed the 1968 Nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty, on the grounds that it dis- 
criminated in favor of the existing nu- 
clear powers.) 

Other nations rejected India's expla- 
nation, noting that no distinction could 
be drawn between tests for peaceful pur- 
poses and those for arms development. 
Many diplomats feared that the test 
would help spur other nations with tech- 

| nical know-how into accelerating their 
efforts to join the nuclear club. As if to 
confirm that fear, Prime Minister Zul- 
fikar Ali Bhutto of Pakistan warned that 
if India builds the bomb, "we will eat 
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leaves and grass. even go hungry, but 
we will have to get one of our own. We 
have no alternative.” At least eight oth- 
er nations have the capability of pro- 
ducing nuclear weapons, but only three 
of these—Australia, Israel and Japan 
—have potential systems for delivering 
them. 

One troubling question was whether 
India, which plans to spend some $316 
million over the next five years on atom- 
Ic energy development, has confused its 
priorities. For a nation where 25% of 
the 580 million inhabitants subsist be- 
low the annual $30 per capita poverty 
line, such an investment seemed dubi- 
ous at best. 

The World Bank is reported to have 
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said that India will need some $12 bil- 
lion in aid over the next half-decade. 
Yet several of India’s staunchest aid do- 
nors—the U.S.. Canada and Japan 
—voiced dismay at New Delhis an- 
nouncement that it would proceed with 
a costly nuclear-development program. 
A proposed $75 million U.S. aid pro- 
gram for India may now be in jeopar- 
dy. Last week Canada angrily suspended 
its long-given assistance to India's atom- 
ic energy program and promised to "re- 
view" other aid programs (excepung 
food) designated for New Delhi. — 

Despite the uproar, Prime Minister 
Gandhi clearly believes that the bene- 
ficial military and political fallout from 
the test justified its priority and expense. 
India’s new nuclear role will probably 
establish the country as an increasingly 
potent political force on the Asian a 
continent and among the Third Worl 
nations. Ever since China exploded its 
own bomb in 1964, India has felt the 
need to attain nuclear status both to re- 
main competitive with Peking and to en- 
hagggyilp Security 
ha sta 
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if India decides to perfect its ongoing 
rocketry program by constructing an ef- 
fective delivery system. Moreover, said 
Indian Defense Minister Jagjivan Ram 
in response to Western criticism, the test 
opens the way for such peacetime in- 
dustrial uses of atomic energy as river di- 
yersion, mining and prospecting for vi- 
tally needed oil and gas reserves. 

With two nuclear power plants op- 
erating and two more under construc- 
tion—potentially capable of providing 
enough plutonium to produce more than 
a score of modest bombs—India is on 
the threshold of atomic prowess. That 
prospect alone filled many Indians with 
pride this week and helped bolster Mrs. 
Gandhi's strike-embattled administra- 
tion (TIME, May 20). Yet many others 
argued that nuclear bombs will have no 
effect on the economic ills of a country 
where incomes continue to plummet and 
prices rise faster than a mushroom 
cloud. As a Hindustan Times editorial 
observed last week: “A nuclear bang, al- 
beit peaceful, means little without a cor- 
responding release of economic and po- 
litical energy." 


RHODESIA 


The Thin White Line 


Except for members of the new gov- 
ernment in Lisbon, no one is more wor- 
ried about the future of Portugal's 


African territories than the ruling 
white minority of predominantly black 
Rhodesia. 


Neighboring Mozambique provides 
landlocked Rhodesia with its principal 
outlet to the sea. The Portuguese ter- 
ritory is also a major infiltration route 

| for black Rhodesian insurgents return- 

ing home from training camps in Tan- 

4 zania. Black rule would mean a certain 
end to the virtual carte blanche that 
Rhodesian security forces now enjoy to 
go guerrilla hunting in the Mozambican 
bush. More important, a new govern- 
ment in the territory's capital, Lourenco 
Marques, might well refuse to transport 
Rhodesian goods by road and rail to In- 
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dian Ocean ports—meaning economic 
disaster. 

Even without the future of QE SUE 

ique to worry about, Rhodesia's Prime 
Minister Tan Smith has his hands full 
dealing with what the nation's 271,000 
embattled whites euphemistically de- 
scribe as “the troubles.” For several 
years after Rhodesia unilaterally de- 
clared its independence from Britain in 
1965, it was able to go its own way with 
remarkable success. Guerrilla move- 
ments were generally unable to mobi- 
lize the territory 5.7 million blacks 
against the white-dominated govern- 
ment. Sanctions voted by Britain and 
the United Nations were largely ignored 
by countries that saw profits in Rho- 
desian tobacco, beef and chrome. But 
18 months ago, a guerrilla movement 
called ZANU (for Zimbabwe African Na- 
tional Union) caught hold on the rich ag- 
ricultural plateau overlooking the Zam- 
bezi valley in the north. Since then, a 
bitter guerrilla war has claimed nearly 
500 lives. 

According to the Rhodesian govern- 
ment, the dead include 13 white civil- 
jans, 102 black civilians, 45 Rhodesian 
and South African military men, and 
311 guerrillas—20 of them killed last 
week. Three Rhodesian air force planes 
have been lost in the past two months. 
The government claims that all three 
losses were due to accidents, but rumors 
persist that a rebel missile accounted for 
one of the planes (a Canberra light 
bomber) and that rifle fire brought down 
the other two. The guerrillas get funds 
from the Organization of African Uni- 
ty and from China and Russia, which 
also supply arms. 

Although southern areas of Rhode- 
sia are still virtually free of guerrilla ac- 
tivity, even the limited scope of the re- 
sistance thus far has put severe strains 
on the 2,500-man white army and the 
1,000 blacks of the Rhodesian African 
Rifles, who are supported by 45,000 
army and police reservists as well as 
5,000 South African police. Reserve 
call-ups have severely depleted the la- 
bor force, a problem exacerbated by the 
refusal of white trade unions to allow 
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has warned that unless the regime 
gotiates with him in better faith, $^ 
may eventually be forced to talk tq)” 
with the infinitely more intrans" e 
ZANU instead. That prospect may: 
ready have chastened the Prime Mi 
ister. He is said to have secretly ag), 
to add six new seats to the 16 alt 
held by blacks in the 66-seat legist 
to allow blacks to own more lan 
to train them for more jobs, desp 
protests of white unions. E 
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Ee by a chain-wire fence, topped 
ion Bi RC Powerful searchlights 
ANU ‘ ush at night, which at least 
SD» * guerrillas out of grenade 
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the E Belgian F.N. automatic 
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tis thougeentenary post. Even with 
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port facilities south of Japan, the tiny 
equatorial island republic (225 sq. mi., 
2.2 million pop.) plays a role in the re- 
gion well out of proportion to its size. Sit- 
ting at the tip of the Malay Peninsula 
astride vital naval and shipping routes 
that link the South Pacific to the Indian 
Ocean, Singapore is also a strategically 
placed outpost for monitoring the shift- 
ing military and trade patterns of the 
area. : 

The view from that vantage point is es- 
pecially disturbing these days to Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew, 50, the spartan 
strongman who has ruled Singapore with 
a firm hand since 1959. Associates say 
that Lee is unhappy about Singapore s 
vulnerability to the pressures of Big Pow- 
er maneuvering. With TIME's Hong Kong 
bureau chief Roy Rowan, Lee discussed 


È T i x 
SINGAPORE'S PRIME MINISTER LEE KUAN YEW. 
Patience while a new balance is struck. 


some of the problems that his nation is 
facing: 


ON THE EFFECTS OF GREAT-POW- 
ER NAVAL RIVALRY. We would like to 
see no one power dominate the seas 
around us. The center of gravity in the 
Indian Ocean is the [Persian] Gulf area, 
which was traditionally guarded by the 
British navy. As the source of consid- 
erable oil production, the Gulf will be 
crucial to all industrial nations. The liq- 


. uidation of the British bases in the area 


[an exit that is scheduled for the mid- 
1970s] gave rise to a new situation—one 
that was not very neatly balanced by 
Russia's entry [with its naval fleet into 
the Indian Ocean], or by putting an ob- 
solete American Navy vessel“ off Bah- 
rain. I believe that the rearrangements 


* Actually the U.S. has maintained a naval unit 
at Bahrain since 1949; it presently consists of 
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that must follow the reopening of the 
Suez Canal will demand more than a 
token presence by one [American] Navy 
vessel. 

ON FINDING A NEW POWER BAL- 
ANCE. This happens to be one of the 
more open areas of the world where, 
as a result of the diminution of West- 
ern influence, a new balance has yet 
to be struck. For nearly 29 years the mo- 
mentous changes in the balance of 
power that grew out of World War II 
were in effect checked by the over- 
whelming American presence in Korea, 
the Straits of Taiwan and Viet Nam. 
The next 10 to 15 years will see how 
the bits and pieces are rearranged now 
that Americans no longer want to man 
the barricades against the Soviet Union 
or China. The steps already taken be- 
tween Washington and Pe- 
king, and Washington and 
Moscow, will allow a new 
balance to be struck. This 
new equilibrium will be bet- 
ter reached if there are no 
impatient moves made to 
achieve the ultimate posi- 
tion too quicklv—either the 
Americans pulling out faster 
than they need to, or the Rus- 
sians or the Chinese believing 
they have to rush in faster 
than they need to. 

ON THE IMPACT OF OIL 
ECONOMICS. Our biggest 
concern is how the world 
economy goes because we are 
dependent on trade with de- 
veloped countries. If the in- 
ternational financial institu- 
tions can deal with the huge 
sums of money accumulated 
in what have been called "pe- 
trodollars," all will be well. 
If the $40 billion to $50 bil- 
lion in surplus oil dollars can- 
not be recycled, there’s going 
to be great financial insta- 
bility. The consequences of 
that for Singapore are very 
grave. 

ON SOUTHEAST ASIA‘S INTERNAL 
STRUGGLES. Basically the problems are 
connected with inadequate economic 
and social development, giving rise to 
discontent. If these problems were not 
exploited from outside, they would stay 
subacute. But they are exploited by out- 
side powers through the supply of arms, 
or arms and ideology, or arms and re- 
ligion. This is the greatest weakness of 
all developing countries in Southeast 
Asia. 

ON THE QUESTION OF HIS OWN 
SUCCESSION. If I had the misfortune to 
meet the bus at the wrong place at the 
wrong time, Singapore would not be 
left without an effective government. 
Recent history has taught ussthat no- 
body really appoints his political suc- 
cessor. Political leadership is not will- 
able. Even Khrushchev, in a closed 
society, did not foresee the manner in 
which he would yield authority and to 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


First Principles 


Yet another of President Nixon's 
Watergate men was sentenced to jail last 
week. This time it was handsome, af- 
fable Jeb Stuart Magruder, who was 
given a ten-month minimum prison 
term for his entanglement in the Wa- 
tergate affair (see story page 20). In his 
statement to Judge John Sirica after sen- 
tencing, Magruder confessed that the 
scandal was beyond his comprehension. 
Said Magruder: “You cannot measure 
the impact on this Administration or on 
this nation of Watergate.” 


Not long ago, Sheldon S. Wolin, a 


professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity writing in the New York Review 
of Books, was wrestling with the same 
problem. He found solace, or at least 
something of a possible silver lining, in 
an unlikely source. In the third book of 
Machiavelli’s Discourses, the 15th cen- 
tury Florentine sage declares of bodies 
such as republics that “those changes 
are beneficial that bring them back to 
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their original principles. And those are 
the best-constituted bodies, and have the 
longest existence, which possess the in- 
trinsic means of frequently renewing 
themselves." This renewal can be ac- 
complished by a "blow from without," 
by which Machiavelli clearly means a 
foreign attack or invasion. But the same 
effect, he says, can be achieved by “in- 
ternal occurrences" that test the nation- 
al system of laws. Machiavelli's point 
—and Wolin’s—is that such blows can 
turn out to be beneficial, providing they 
recall and restore the republic to its first 
principles and ideals. 


Senior Lib 


In December 1972, two months be- 
fore reaching age 70 and mandatory re- 
tirement, Martin Weisbrod, an attorney 
in the Chicago office of the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, brought suit in federal court, 
declaring that the civil service provision 
forcing him out of his job was uncon- 
stitutional. Though Weisbrod was re- 
hired on a temporary basis under a Spe- 
cial federal provision, he has continued 
to press his case, and last week the 
American Medical Association. an- 
nounced that it will join his suit as a 
friend of the court. 

Declared A:M.A. General Counsel 
Bernard Hirsh, 56: *When you want to 
work and can't, that's discrimination. 
Chronological age is an artificial barrier 
—it doesn't change you from a compe- 
tent to an incompetent person." Com- 
pulsory retirement, the medical" group 
insists, can be a prime factor in an old- 
er person's physical and emotional de- 
terioration. Conversely, work after ape 
65 can improve life expectancy, increase 
physical and. emotional Stamina, even 
boost earning power. “I’m not built for 
retirement,” declares Weisbrod flatly. “I 
don’t want to sit on a park bench.” 
Thousands of aged Americans would 
probably echo that sentiment. 


Eyesore to History 


Alarms have been sounded for near- 
ly four years over the project’s bad taste, 
but the debasement of a national land- 
mark rolls on in Gettysburg, Pa., with 
no apparent means at hand to stop it. 
Maryland Developer Thomas Otten- 
stein has announced that he will open, 
probably this summer, his nearly com- 
pleted 307-ft. observation tower at the 


edge of the Gettysburg battlefield. When 
CC-0. In Publiisferiaims Gonxinoitengri Gdliststiem d'aider 


townspeople expressed sh 
sternation at his idea, Otteng, i 
ed that the tower would be a 
erable educational value and : 
from the hallowed battlefield 
a cost of $1.35 a person, the t : 
permit observers a comprehen 
of the terrain where at least 7,00) 


ing 


year to have construction on the ig 
halted for environmental reasons: Wd 
nearly every legal recourse now exta arial PR 
ed, the tower—standing 1,200 f ft 

where President Abraham Lincoln 

the Gettysburg Address—will sene {ATER 
estimated 1 million tourists annual; 
represents yet another needless exp 
tation of the national heritage. 


Harvard Harvest 


Perhaps the popular myth of vij 
triumphing over adversity persists tra, Pr 
cause it is true. Angus Mack Gait}, ad 
18, of Thompsonville, Ill., lost his 
ther in 1968. Angus, his mother # 
his elder brother Jewell. took overtjas 
management of the family’s AO à 
farm. In 1971 Angus’ brother hadi Whit 
stroke, leaving him a semi-invali 
the burden of running the farm 
Angus and his mother. Angus I9" 
5:00 a.m. to do his chores, and 
times worked in the fields—raisuté 
beans, corn, cattle and hogs- um 
night. During the day, he m ined ty 
an almost-straight-A average n "m 
cal high school. His dream d pt|Pacin 
been to attend an Eastern coll? | 


a stroke, and she too became jy 
den. It seemed the dream us 
to be deferred, until a I 
Southern Hd "EE e who VI 
hardship. Though Angu». i 
IENE ODA of his 26-mer ards Am 
ating class, won a $5,250 D EU 
arship, he estimates it vil qd 
month to hire help and D 
care for his mother an 
he is away. Several people ^r, 
the news story with O Si 
though Angus still does P. ec 
money he needs, he et^ 
gamble is worth it. He 15 ora 
at harvesttime, aiming 
law and politics. 
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Facing demands for Watergate-re- 
of vaf White House evidence on three 
sists Hels, President Nixon last week hung 
Gals igi, adamant and defiant. He flouted 
t hist} constitutionally sanctioned -im- 
her zi echment process by informing the 
over ase Judiciary Committee that he will 
in e all pending and future subpoenas 
r ilt tite House tapes and documents. 
aid, 2 mused his attorneys to appeal Fed- 
n m Judge John J. Sirica’s succinct rul- 
i w a Special Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
d a s poenas for 64 tape recordings 
ita M binding upon the President 
m P legal action to kill court-sanc- 
eim fuo Des for White House files 
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vat ting meee burglary trial, thereby 
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PRESIDENT NIXON 


ciple rather than in the concrete con- . 


cerns of survival. The three objects of 
his defiance: 


1. THE IMPEACHMENT INQUIRY. 

Although the President's decision to 
choke off any further turnover of White 
House tapes or documents to Chairman 
Peter Rodino's impeachment committee 
had been signaled clearly by Presiden- 
tial Defense Counsel James St. Clair, 
Nixon's formal declaration carried a 
ring of finality. Feigning ignorance of 
the purpose of two subpoenas issued by 
the:committee on May 15, Nixon wrote 
Rodino that “I can only presume that 
the material sought must be thought to 
relate in some unspecified way to what 
has generally been known as “Water- 
gate." Nixon noted his counsel's re- 
ports that the committee may issue more 
subpoenas and termed this “a never- 
ending process” that would “constitute 
such a massive invasion into the con- 
fidentiality of presidential conversations 
that the institution of the presidency it- 
self would be fatally compromised.” 

To yield more tapes, Nixon also ar- 
gued, would merely “prolong the im- 
peachment inquiry without yielding sig- 
nificant additional evidence.” There- 
fore, he concluded, he would decline to 
produce tapes and presidential diaries 
already subpoenaed and would similarly 
refuse to obey all subpoenas “allegedly 
dealing with Watergate” that “may 
hereafter be issued.” 

The Nixon letter ignored the solid 
legal argument, affirmed by at least six 

5t Presidents, that the doctrine of Ex- 
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HOUSE JUDICIARY CHAIRMAN RODINO 


Nixon: No, No, a Thousand Times No 


conversations with aides is not applica- 
ble toan impeachment proceeding. Con- 
stitutionally, impeachment is the ulti- 
mate check upon the Executive Branch 
by the Legislative and necessarily 
breeches the normal separation of pow- 
ers between the two. Moreover; since 
Nixon had waived confidentiality for 
the 46 conversations of which he had re- 
leased 1,254 pages of transcripts on 
April 30, his reassertion of confidenti- 
ality now seemed both inconsistent and 
arbitrary. Once again, Nixon was at- 
tempting to dictate to the committee 
what evidence was relevant to his own 
possible impeachment; no principle of 
US. law permits a potential defendant 
to make such a decision. 

The President at the same time di- 
rected St. Clair to reject a Rodino com- 
mittee request for 66 tapes or documents 
related to two other areas of its inquiry: 
Nixon's role in the Government's set- 
tlement of antitrust suits against ITT in 
1972 and in the Administration’s rais- 
ing of milk-support prices in 1971. Both 
actions followed promises of financial 
support by ITT and milk producers to 


the Nixon re-election effort. St. Clair - 


noted in two letters to the Judiciary 
Committee's chief counsel, John Doar, 
that “voluminous” material had already 
been supplied to the committee on both | 
topics. He promised only that the tape 


of one conversation on the ITT matter —— 


would be "reviewed" and that a tran: - 
script of "the pertinent portion thereof, 
ifany.” would be furnished., 
Although anticipated, the Nixon-St. 
Clair. cutoff clearly an many mem- 


Judiciary Committee. Speak- 


ing for the committee, Rodinot 1 
rejection *a very grave matter" and im- 
plied that it will be taken into consid- 
eration as a possible impeachable of- 
fense. The committee's second-ranking 
Republican, Robert McClory of Illinois, 
termed Nixon's decision "very unfortu- 
nate. It hurts him with the committee. 
We were very specific and justified each 
request." The committee’s- frustrating 
problem is that it has no practical way 
to force the President to relinquish the 
evidence withheld. 

After listening last week to more of 
the tapes acquired from the White 
House and the Watergate grand jury, 
committee members found numerous in- 
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PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL JAMES ST. CLAIR 
Deliberately aborting the case? 


consistencies with. the White House 
transcripts. Rodino complained that the 
transcripts omitted words and sentences 
of conversations and changed some 
wording from that clearly audible on the 
tapes. Further, the White House had at- 
tributed statements to the wrong peo- 
ple and even added words not on the 
tapes. "This isa very unsatisfactory kind 
of evidence," protested Doar. Added Al- 
bert Jenner. the committee’s Republican 
counsel: “Even in a routine civil case, 
secondary evidence such as this is not ac- 
eépiable until every avenue for the best 
evidence has been exhausted." — 

; Despite the imperfections in the 
“Wanscripts, the committee members 
tal ho in general agreement that they 
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terial assembled by their staff. They 
heard the celebrated March 21 tape of 
Nixon's discussion with John Dean, his 
fired former counsel, about paying mon- 
ey to keep Watergate Burglar E. How- 
ard Hunt from talking about all his 
White House “plumber” activities. The 
tape convinced most listeners willing to 
discuss it that Nixon had clearly ordered 
Dean to make a payment to Hunt to 
“buy time,” even if such blackmail 
would be impractical in the long run. 
Nixon was variously quoted as saying 
about the hush money: “For Christ’s 
sake, get it" or “Jesus Christ, get it" or 
“Goddammit, get it.” There was little 
doubt that the expletive emphasized 
Nixon’s command; his statement was 
neither a question nor a devil’s-advo- 
cate exploration of options. 


Il. THE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR. 

Nixon’s refusal to comply with more 
subpoenas from Prosecutor Jaworski 
also poses dire risks for him. Unlike 
those of the Judiciary Committee, Ja- 
worski's demands for evidence are un- 
disputably confined to criminal matters 
and are moving through the clear-cut 
channels of the judicial process, This 
means that in all probability, the dis- 
pute will end in a Supreme Court de- 
cision to either quash the subpoenas or 
order Nixon to honor them. The latter 
seems the most likely result, and any re- 
fusal by Nixon to obey the highest court 
would make impeachment all but cer- 
tain. But the White House strategy could 
be based on the sluggishness of the ap- 
peals process and the belief that any 
order to produce the tapes would come 
after the impeachment debate and pos- 
sible Senate trial have run their course. 

Jaworski wants the tapes both to 
prepare for the prosecution of the seven 
former Nixon men indicted in the Wa- 
tergate cover-up and, as required by law, 
to supply the defendants with any Gov- 
ernment-held exculpatory evidence that 
might aid their defense. Sirica brusquely 
dismissed St. Clairs claim that the 
courts have no power to rule on Exec- 
utive privilege and must honor such con- 
fidentiality whenever it is invoked bya 
President. Sirica noted that he had been 
sustained by an appeals court last year 
when he rejected that same argument 
after Archibald Cox, Jaworski's fired 
predecessor, had subpoenaed Nixon 
tapes. Sirica ruled that the contention 
thus “was without legal force." The ap- 
peals court had added in its decision that 
"not even the President is above the 
law." 

Sirica's decision revealed that this 
time, however, the White House had 
raised a new objection, not one used in 
the Cox case. Sirica wrote that St. Clair 
had argued that the courts lacked ju- 
risdiction to enforce the subpoena be- 
cause the dispute was an “intra-branch 
controversy wholly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Executive Branch to resolve." 
While Sirica conceded that such an ar- 
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tween a President ; 
bers, he ruled that i his Cabing 
Jaworski because “th 1d nort 
tors independence 
and reaffirmed by the Press afin 
representatives." Si Sid 
worski had Specifically be 
right to challenge assertio 
tive privilege in court and T 
trary argument by St. cp; < 
ski lacked legal standing ( a 
therefore “a nullity.” 9 dog 
The use of that ar. | 

obviously infuriated “the QU alf 7 
fable but tough-minded Tas | 
dispatched a letter to the Sen. 
ciary Committee complainin ^ 
Clair was now challenging hs ta 
take the President to coun a 
could “make a farce of the specu 
ecutor’s charter.” Nixon's io 
exander Haig, had assured him hey, i 
have that authority, Jaworskj Wrote 


challenge him in court. Strictly as; 
gal matter, rather than one of proni 
and honor, some lawyers see valid 
St. Clair’s argument. 

The Senate Judiciary Commit 
promptly backed Jaworski's position 
voted to support Jaworski's right top: 
sue the Nixon tapes in court. Thea: 
mittee a]so wrote to Saxbe, urging 
to “use all reasonable and appropië 
means to guarantee the independet 
of the special prosecutor. 

On Friday St. Clair met $ T 
deadline for filing an appeal. But Jawi 5 
ski, moving quickly to speed up thè fi; 
cess, directly petitioned the Su 
Court to decide the key issue V à 
waiting for an appeals court e 
requested the court to hold a na” 
and render its decision before 1 
term expires in June. 


Ill. THE ELLSBERG BURGLARY E X 
Nixon’s refusal to qR 
House documents subpoena 
his most influential former 4» 
lichman and Colson, could uei 
great personal advantage. Fe mov] 
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ot two governments. 
ere al-prosecutor Govern- 
ne special-pr 4 
ec Den there's the people in the 
jan ment that he’s trying to 
Mead Gesell cut caustically 
e matter. "We're get- 
i a to the basic question of what 
1 nt considers his duty to en- 
laws to be. 
em lair weak- 
vilege. When St. Claii 
he vig}. un let Colson and Ehrlichman 
vr d! through their personal papers at 
"t Sij. white House and select exculpatory 
Hal Gesell bristled. “You mean the 
&radants could take what they want- 
Nig imd leave behind things that might 
Eliminate them? What kind of a law- 
do you think this is, Mr. St. Clair? 
"bunt have a system where a defen- 
Ciiis in charge of selecting the ma- 
lanl to be used against himself. I want 
isedccuments produced.” 
Perspiring, St. Clair demurred. “I 
m ieno authority, at this time, to agree 
si i ‘ive [Executive] privilege." Snapped 
m sl "There is no privilege, Mr. St. 
pexs $0 Were preparing for a trial. The 
ine ‘hemment has the option of disclosing 
opta sformation known to it or dismiss- 
nas | e suit.” St. Clair contended that 
“twas no precedent for any ruling 
sir] the Government must waive all 
Ts of privilege when it prosecutes 
ther ne. Gesell promptly ticked off half 
up E Cases and added: “These are 
j^ ee handy cases that come to 
: Tm int Must be 40 to 80 others.” 
eal €rested in a fair trial,” Ge- 
Te de, VQ rial,” Ge 
Ns oe So is the President,” re- 
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TIME POLL 


Nixon’s Defenders Close Ranks 


_ As President Nixon refuses to re- 
sign and digs in to fight impeachment, 
the sizable minority of Americans who 
want him to continue in office is solid- 
ifying into a loyalist bastion that is sup- 
porting him with growing determina- 
tion. According to the latest poll 
conducted for TIME by Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, Inc., Americans are becoming in- 
creasingly polarized, with 53% wanting 
Nixon out of office and 38% wanting 
him to stay. 

In early May, a week after the Pres- 
ident released the White House tran- 
scripts of the Watergate tapes, Yankel- 
ovich workers interviewed a national 
sampling of 771 people by telephone and 
discovered significant differences be- 
tween the President’s supporters last 
August—when 60% of the respondents 
in a similar poll wanted him to last it 
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out—and the hard core of 38% who back 
him now. 

Compared with the August figures, 
the Nixon loyalists today are more like- 
ly to be over 50 years of age (36% v. 
42%), not to have gone to college (5896 
y. 64%), to be blue-collar workers (38% 
v. 42%), and live in the South (34% v. 
40%). The Nixonites of last August who 
have since deserted the President are al- 
most entirely under 35, have attended 
college, and hold white-collar jobs. - 

Forty-one percent of those Nixon 
supporters who had read or heard re- 
ports of the transcripts felt that they 
showed the President to be innocent of 


found the language shocking, and just 
24% felt that the transcripts disclosed a 
man trying to save his own skin. 

Yankelovich found sharp lines of 
cleavage between those who feel that 
Nixon should stay and those who are 
convinced he must go. 

> Only 14% of the pro-Nixonites 
feel that he has acted as if he were above 
the law, compared with 78% of the anti- 
Nixonites. 

> Nearly two-thirds of the Nixon 
loyalists think that the media have vic- 
timized the President, compared with 
14% of those who want him out. 

> Only 36% of the Nixon supporters 
back Congress in demanding more 
tapes, compared with 86% of the Pres- 
ident’s opposition. 

> More than two-thirds (69%) of 
Nixon’s adherents are concerned that 
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. .run it again, Ron!” 


US. foreign relations would suffer ifthe ~ 


President left office, a point worrying 
only 35% of those who want him to go. 
The TIME/Yankelovich Poll found 
that the defense of the President by the 
Nixon loyalists rests on three beliefs: 
First, a feeling that the President's 
associates are to blame for his troubles — 


rather than Nixon himself. More than — 


half (599) of the President's supporters: 
agree that the transcripts reveal "a small — 
group of sleazy operators who put their. 
own interests ahead of the country. 
Second, the prevailing view that pol- 
itics is a dirty game. The transcripts, say 
74% of Nixon’s backers, show "people 


than half (55 
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PERSONALITY 


Boy Scout Without a Compass 


In January of last year, still flushed the White House operated, I would sus- 
with the thrill of stage-managing Rich- pect that once the burglars were arrest- 
ard Nixon’s triumphal second Inaugu- ed, Nixon immediately demanded and 
ration, Jeb Stuart Magruder had to take — got the full story, and that thereafter he 
care of what he hoped was one last nui- kept in close personal touch with the 
sance left over from the previous year. cover-up operation.” But he does not 
Putting a handsome, confident face on know for certain. It is nonetheless a re- 
whatever anxiety he may have felt, he markable book, affording damning and 
appeared in Judge John Sirica’s Wash- often unintended insights into the au- 
ington courtroom and testified 
falsely asa witness for the pros- 
ecution at the trial of the Wa- 
tergate burglars. Shortly after- 
ward, he hopped a plane to 
California to explore launch- 
ing his own elective career for 
secretary of state. 

Last week Magruder, 39, 
was back before Sirica, this 
time as a confessed felon. On 
June 4, the very day of the Cal- 
ifornia state G.O.P. primary he 
might have won if the Water- 
gate cover-up and his personal 
game plan had worked, Ma- 
gruder will go to jail. The ten- 
month minimum sentence for 
his part in the scandal was stiff- 
er than he expected after more 
than a year of cooperation with 
the prosecutors. His pretty wife 
Gail could not hold back the 
tears, but Magruder kept his 
composure as he read a pre- 
pared statement to an impas- 
sive Sirica: 

"I know what I have done, 
and your honor knows what I 
have done . . . Somewhere be- 
tween my ambition and my 
ideals, I lost my ethical com- 
pass. 1 found myself on a path 
that had not been intended for 
me by my parents or my prin- 
ciples or by my own ethical in- 
stincts. It has led me to this 
courtroom." 

To take advantage of Ma- 
gruder's renewed notoriety, the 
New York City publishing 
house Atheneum rushed into 
print with his memoirs, An : 


American Life: One Man's  MAGRUDERINHISW eruca 
! ASHINGTON OFFICE EARLY LAST Y 
Road to Watergate, which TREAR 


a “On a path that had not i n 
were originally scheduled for path that nad not been intended for me. 


release in mid-July. When Magruder  thors character and the atmosphere of 
surrenders next week to federal mar- the Administration in which he worked 
shals who will escort him toa minimum- Magruder begins with two chapters 
security prison in Allenwood, Pa. the on his childhood and youth. He reveals 
338-page volume will be on sale for $10 that he grew up in a family overshad- 
in book stores along the East Coast. owed by scandal: his grandfather's ca- 
Written for a reported $100,000 ad- reer as a New York shipyard executive 
vance with the help of Freelance Writ- was ruined in the early 1920s when he 
er Patrick Anderson, Magruder's book was convicted and jailed for misappli- 
contains only an occasional hint of the cation of $300,000 in bank funds. 
abject contrition that marked his final Reviewing his undergraduate days 
ement to the bench, and it offers lit- at Williams College, Magruder recalls 
fresh evidence about the evolution that it was a dilemma over his sex life 
the Watergate crimes. He Buses fuat ks him to initiate his famous 
a was involved all along in the cov- friendship with t 
Based on my knowledge SENON Pues qid. 
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der was dating A GO EODD B 


sar girl named Judy. sy 
physical attraction for o ef 
that caused us both to 
to how far we should car ) 
ship. Finally I went to Bili Dur gpl 
vice." The reader is left AN nfl 
counsel Coffin offered, "ting, 
Hack Away. Ma EL 
gests that he Ta and ie book 
of the moral ramifications IS obli 
he confesses so candidly M | 
working on an automobile ass Teg 
the summer after his freshen 
The foreman taught him ho a 
systematically on e i 
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and even then it was eo 
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next anecdote oR, 
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Donald Segretti was busily 


otaging the Democrats dunspaient 
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supervised “lest he harm 
[Republican] campaign.” efi 
job of overseeing Segretti witzer Ç 
to E. Howard Hunt.) 
Magruder is matter of tfi 
to the point of Boy Scout! 
souciance in reporting how! 
dutifully carried out an 0 
from Nixon to spread theW* [rre p 
that an unfriendly joum® sg 
was a Communist agent | Mere 
how he produced, on H.R. He 
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David Brinkley. Hab r 
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tween himself and the d 
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ed wouldn't implicate us. : T of Am 
reflected “an exaggerated y Ff. 
ican political reality" she" ^ Jem 
White House. MIS 
The term "public ripe a 
uitous in the book, just 25 s. 
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ministration. Magruder, 
very words public relat! emo di 
italized in presidential ce sy 
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arrested, a solicitou p va 
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PR problem back in Washington.” 
\agruder’s evocation of the prevail- 
Ould e nentality in the White House is, in 
delova, nearly as revealing as that of 
ranksa}i,Nixon transcripts. In the best locker- 
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ikr General Winton Blount was 
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qWITH WIFE GAIL & FOUR CHILDREN JUST BEFORE SENTENCIN 
irition mixed with tactical regrets. 


The No. | villain of Magruder's 
piece is Colson, whom he calls "an evil 
genius." Despite his reputation as a 
grandmother-stomper, Colson comes 
across as almost pathetically small-time. 
When not waging interoffice battles 
against then Communications Director 
Herbert. Klein, Colson seems to have 
been preoccupied with setting up some- 
thing called Silent Majority, Inc., a pro- 
posed conservative research institute to 
counter the influence of the liberal 
Brookings Institution. 

The author manages to make even 
Liddy seem like a logical addition to the 
Nixon team. After cataloguing exam- 
ples of Liddy's unstable, potentially 
homicidal behavior. Magruder con- 
cludes blandly: “My personal distaste for 
him aside, he seemed like the right man 
for the dual job we envisioned [legal 
counsel and supersleuth for C.R.P.] . . . 
He was, in short, a professional, and ours 
was a campaign that looked to profes- 
sionals for guidance . . . Perhaps it was 
just bad luck that he got there, or per- 
haps there was a certain historical in- 
evitability to Liddy—perhaps if there 
had been no Liddy we would have cre- 
ated one." Elsewhere he quotes White 
House Aide Gordon Strachan as saying 
more succinctly, “Liddy’s a Hitler, but 
at least he's our Hitler." 

Only on the subject of Nixon does 
Magruder offer a sustained, considered 
judgment: “Without question, Nixon 
had the potential to be the greatest con- 
servative political leader of his time; he 
knew his goals and he had the skills re- 
quired to achieve them. Yet he had a 
fatal flaw too, an inability to tolerate 
criticism, an instinct to overreact in po- 
litical combat. I don't know which came , 
first, the liberals’ loathing of Nixon or 
Nixon’s loathing of the liberals, but the 
passions fed on one another, grew more 
and more bitter, until once he achieved 
the presidency, Nixon could not resist 
the urge to use his awesome powers to 
‘get’ his enemies. A President sets the 
tone of his Administration. 
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The Kennedy 1040 


For incumbents and campaigning 
hopefuls, 1974 has become the Year of 
Financial Disclosure. So far, 85 mem- 
bers of Congress have made their tax re- 
turns public or revealed their net finan- 
cial worth; others say they are preparing 
to open their books to the public or are 
considering doing so. Last week Mas- 
sachusetts Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
released his U.S. tax return for 1973. 
thereby displaying what will surely be a 
political asset: he paid a lot of taxes. 

On a total income of $461,444, the 
Senator paid almost half—$217,844—in 
federal taxes. The bulk of the income, 
$418,004, came from four of the trust 
funds set up by the late Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy for his children. Two of these 
trusts, yielding taxable income of $340,- 
427, were set up for Ted, while two oth- 
ers are his share of trusts originally es- 
tablished for his brother Joseph and 
sister Kathleen. After their deaths, the 
trusts were divided among the surviving 
Kennedy children. In addition to his 
Senator’s salary of $42,500, Kennedy 
also earned $3,335 in writing and speak- 
ing fees and received $3,507 in income 
from his minor interests in four oil wells 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

Tantalizing Clues. Kennedy re- 
leased only his federal tax return, not a 
full statement of his assets and net 
worth. Nevertheless, the return provides 
tantalizing clues to the possible dimen- 
sions of his personal fortune. If the in- 
come Kennedy received last year from 
his trusts represents a modest 5% return 
on investments, the principal would 
amount to about $8.36 million. On his 
tax returns, his $94,744 in deductions in- 
cluded a hefty $20,434 in mortgage in- 
terest payments and $8,180 in real estate 
taxes for his home in McLean, Va., 
$3,171 for his house in Hyannis Port, 
Mass., plus $3,890 interest on a chattel 
mortgage for his 50-ft. sloop Curragh. 
He also claimed losses of $3,938 from 
two rental properties in Boston and 
Madison, Wis. Though the Joseph P. 
Kennedy Jr. Foundation, of which the 
Senator is president, has given an aver- 
age $2 million a year to charity since 
1946, Kennedy made: personal charita- 
ble contributions in 1973 of $4.678—0b- 
jects unspecified. He also took the max- 
imum allowable $25 credit for "contri- 
butions to candidates for public office." 

Kennedy gave copies of the return 
to two Boston papers, the Globe and Her- 
ald American, which had been pressing 
him for a financial accounting. Previ- 
ously, Kennedy had refused to divalge 
such information, arguing that his 
finances are so intertwined with those 
of his family that to do so would jeop- 
ardize their privacy. But he added that 
he would expect the family to under- 
stand if he made such disclosures as a 
candidate for national office. Thus, some 
saw in last week's move a significant 
clue to his intentions for 1976. 
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PRIMARIES 


Redford v. Cagney 


There was nothing of Tweedledum, 
Tweedledee in the choice available to 
Pennsylvania voters last week for the 
Democratic nomination to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. Indeed, reported TIME Correspon- 
dent Don Sider, it was more like Rob- 
ert Redford v. James Cagney. Facing 
each other from opposite ends of the 
state were Pittsburgh Mayor Pete Fla- 
herty, a lanky, blue-eyed charmer with 
an engaging grin and earnest air, and 
former state Insurance Commissioner 
Herbert S. Denenberg, a cocky, abra- 
sive professor whose “Shopper’s Guides” 
to buying insurance, legal-aid and med- 
ical services have made him a consum- 


‘ers’ hero. In the end, Redford-Flaherty 


won. 

Both candidates ran modest cam- 
paigns with limited funds and the help 
of numerous relatives. Both racked up 
impressive mileage as they crisscrossed 
the state with their handsome wives in 
search of votes, but their styles and tac- 
tics differed’ Threatening to bite rather 
than kiss the first baby he saw, Denen- 
berg, 44, plunged into crowds, bluntly 
demanding votes and firing flamboyant 
rhetoric in all directions. Samples: “The 
oil companies have been fixing prices 
for so long, they don't know it's illegal. 
Government is the No. 1 consumer 
fraud. I,was on to Nixon in '48—he's 
the symbol of-evil to me." If elected to 
the Senate, Denenberg promised, he 
would "shake the hell out of that cozy 
club." 

Somewhat shy and constantly smil- 
ing (“He can outsmile me five to one,” 
said Denenberg), Flaherty ran on his 
reputation as Pittsburgh’s fiercely hon- 
est, cost-saving mayor. A former assis- 
tant district attorney and city council- 
man with a law degree from Notre 
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boy." He proved it by eliminating un- 
necessary jobs from city hall, attacking 
union featherbedding, and bringing in a 
cadre of new young department heads. 
He has also abolished or lowered several 
city taxes. Last fall he was re-elected on 
both the Democratic and Republican 
tickets. Critics attacked Flaherty for op- 
posing projects they say Pittsburgh 
needs ifitis to move ahead—such as rap- 
id transit and a convention center—and 
they fear the city will pay later for his 
frugality. “The demands on the mayor 
are five times the supply. You have to 
say no,” replied Flaherty. Ironically, Re- 
former Flaherty won the backing of the 
official party machine, partly because as 
an Irish-Catholic from western Pennsyl- 
vania he provided good ticket balance to 
Democratic Governor Milton Shapp 
who, like Denenberg, is a Jew from the 
Philadelphia area and is running for a 
second term. 

Polarized Vote. As expected, the 
vote polarized east and west, with De- 
nenberg carrying Philadelphia (where 
only 172,000 of 619,000 Democrats both- 
ered to vote), while Flaherty’s strength 
was in Pittsburgh and surrounding AI- 
legheny County (where a home-rule ref- 
erendum brought out more voters). The 
race was close, but in the end Flaherty 
slid by. With just over a million of the 
state's 2.8 million registered Democrats 
casting ballots, he won by some 20,000 
votes. He must now try to unseat Sen- 
ator Richard S. Schweiker, who was un- 
opposed in last week's Republican pri- 
mary in his bid for a second term. 
Schweiker's views have earned him a 
place on the White House “enemies” list, 
and earlier this month he called for the 
President's resignation, both factors that 
may make him less vulnerable than oth- 
er Republican incumbents in this year 
of Watergate. 
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rea inl! about 6:40 a.m. on the day of the 
whikitestattle, the three released Matthews 
Nerhi-tmed and abandoned his van. A 
sal Hi; minutes later a motorist named 
ilies fes Sutter stopped for two hitchhik- 
Bul twas, who suddenly brandished guns. 
conkaittesirs picked up Harris and, with Sut- 
lying in the back seat, the trio drove 
"mud for six hours. Then the kidnap- 
steleased Sutter in Griffith Park after 
25250 from his wallet. “You can 
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MEMBERS OF A BLACK MUSLIM SECT CARRYING DEFREEZE'S COFFIN IN CLEVELAND 


a 


passed harmlessly over the heads oftheir * 
unseen assailants. 

Reconstructing the action, Dr. No- 
guchi said that Camilla Hall had died 
first—a rifle bullet piercing the middle of 
her. forehead. Nancy Ling Perry was 
probably the next to go, hit in the spine 
and lung. Three other S.L.A. members 
—Angela Atwood, Patricia (“Miz- 
moon”) Soltysik and Wiliam Wolfe 
—succumbed to noxious gases given off 
by the conflagration. “They chose to stay 
under the floor as the fire burned instead 
of getting out,” said Dr. Noguchi. “In all 
my years as a coroner, I’ve never seen 
this kind of behavior in the face of live 
fiames.” To try to discover why the three 
showed such fanatical determination to 
die so horribly, Noguchi said that he was 
ordering “a psychological autopsy" by a 
varied team of experts. 

The last to die, according to Dr. No- 
guchi, was Donald DeFreeze. the self- 
styled General Field Marshal Cinque of 
the S.L.A. From traces of gunpowder 
deep within a wound in his right tem- 
ple, Dr. Noguchi deduced that the ter- 


‘rorist leader had committed suicide 


while, the flames roared through the 
house a few inches above his head. 

On the Alert. The day before Dr. 
Noguchi announced his findings, De- 
Freeze was buried in Cleveland, where 
he grew up and members of his family 
stilllive. At the request ofthe family, ser- 
vices for the S.L.A. leader, who had been 
fascinated by guns ever since he was a ju- 
venile delinquent, were conducted by 
blacks belonging to the Sunni Orthodox 
Muslim sect, though the dead man was 
not believed to be a Muslim. As the tan. 
metal coffin was carried out of the 
church, hundreds in the crowd of 1,500 
raised their arms to give the clenched- 
fist salute of black power. 

At week’s end, with Patty Hearst 
and the Harrises still on the loose, the 
FBI and police were trying to track down 
a spate of rumors and reports about the 
trio. One tip had it that Patty would sur- 
face in Havana. Another, also uncon- 
firmed, claimed that the Black Muslims 
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PATTY HEARST AS A COLLEGE FRESHMAN 

“She faces life imprisonment.” 


had given $50,000 to a black man in 
Griffith Park two days after the shoot- 
out. Some—or all—of the sum was said 
to have been passed on to the fugitives. 
But the FBI, even with 200 agents 
working on the case in Los Angeles, had 
to admit once again that it had no idea 
where Patty Hearst was. Guards along 
both the Mexican and Canadian bor- - 
ders were on the alert for the trio. The 
key problem was that the authorities did 
not know what happened after Patty and 
the Harrises abandoned Frank Sutter's 
car near Griffith Park on the day of the 
shootings. "We're looking like hell,” said eo 
William Sullivan, FBI chief in the city. © 
“but we don’t know how they departed 
the area.” The last reliable sighting of 
the threesome was on May 19 in Sher- 
man Oaks, a suburban community of 


‘Los Angeles. 
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His marriage may have been 
planned in heaven, but 16-year-old Guru 
Maharaj Ji needed earthly approval 
from Colorado's juvenile court last week 
before wedding his secretary, Marolyn 
Lois Johnson, 24. As head of a multi- 
million-dollar religious conglomerate 
and spiritual leader to a reputed 6 mil- 
lion followers of the Divine Light Mis- 
sion round the world, the portly "per- 
fect master" had little trouble convinc- 
ing Judge Morris E. Cole that he was 
mature enough. He then doffed his In- 
dian robes for a dark tuxedo, the bride 
dressed in a red and white gown and be- 
decked herself with flowers on her toes, 
and they exchanged vows. At the guru's 
$80,000 Denver home, guests eyed a 
mountain of wedding gifts, including a 
cabin cruiser parked on the lawn and a 
silver Masarati with JUST MARRIED 
neatly whitewashed on its rear window. 

a 

“It is a sign of national charisma. Ei- 
ther that or it’s a new gauge of popu- 
larity,” said Oregon Governor Tom Mc- 
Call after winning the Governors’ 
competition in- the annual Calaveras 
County Jumping Frog Jubilee (inspired 
by Mark Twain’s celebrated story). 
Thanks to a five-year-old bullfrog 
named John's Long Tom, McCall best- 
ed 30 rival gubernatorial frogophiles and 
walked away with first prize for the third 
time in six years. Neighboring Califor- 
nia Governor Ronald Reagan's frog fin- 
ished a dismal 20th. The booby prize in 
the candidates’ competition went to Cal- 
ifornia's Lieutenant Governor Ed Rei- 
netke, who was recently indicted on a 
charge of lying to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. His entry, which he venge- 
fully named Jaworski, was disqualified 
for refusing to jump at all. 

a 

Following in the prop wash of Air- 
port, the movie Airport 1975 promises 
to have even more stars aboard. In the 
cast are Myrna Loy, Gloria Swanson, Ka- 
ren Black, Charlton Heston, Efrem Zim- 
balist Jr.—and Pop Star Helen Reddy (/ 
Am Woman), who makes her movie de- 
but as a singing nun. In one scene, 
Reddy is seated at Washington’s Dulles 
Airport next to Nun Martha Scott, who 
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nerve center for European 
business is Brussels. 
Naturally, Continental Bank is there. 


You're in Brussels. 


d in the headquarters of Continental Bank S.A., our wholly-owned subsidiary 
facilities throughout Belgium. 
russels has long attracted people with business to get done. Its close proximity to 
adn, Frankfurt and other European financial capitals makes it a natural center 
| ness ications, transportation, research and other functions that support European 
; s entinental Bank S.A. is at Rue des Colonies 46-48, Brussels, with full-service 
p Tike Antwerp and Liege as well. 
* to our people there. 
A aiwan, Saõ Paulo, London, Milan. ; ; 
anywhere in the world where people and money are making things happen. 
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1» NOB S poc atonal Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 60693. Cont 
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» epublic of the Philippines, Singapore, Spain. Switzerland, Taiwan, Thailand, Venezuela, test Sermany 
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Travellers 
must be content 
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Gentle hostess. Giving a 
\ party in the sky, with birthday cake 
an and fizzy drinks all round. | 
And something a little stronger for 
those a litle older. Across half 
the world and more, this girl of 
Singapore Airlines will care for you 
frons as only she knows how. A great way o fly 
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del Sol. As international tourists know, 

theres something for every kind of traveler in Spain, 
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so. Both sexes, however, prefer to bring 
in partners from Outside. This, says one 
psychologist involved in setting up coed 
dorms at Harvard, is easily explainable. 
Says Jerome Kagan: “Romance tends 
to flourish when there is some mystery 
between partners, and Sharing bath- 
rooms loses a bit of the mystery." 


The Agony and Ecstasy 


"We found all different ways of 
caressing and different positions. Hed 
laugh and wed really go at it, relaxed 
and having fun." 


"I'm obliged to have sex with m y wife. 
It's like food. If it's not very good, I eat it 
anyhow, even though I don’t like it." 


If the old national stereotypes about 
sexual behavior were true, the first 
speaker would be a Frenchwoman, the 
second a bored American husband per- 
forming his marital duties by rote. Ac- 
tually it is the other way round; more- 
over, their sentiments typify those of 
their compatriots, according to two new 
sex surveys recently published on op- 
posite sides of the Atlantic. 

Not since the Kinsey reports has 
there been such a large-scale study of 
American sexual mores as Sexual Be- 
havior in the 1970s by Morton Hunt (395 
pages; Playboy Press; $10.95), based on 
a poll funded by the Playboy Founda- 
tion (TIME, Oct. 1). But given the long- 
heralded sexual revolution in the U.S., 
Hunt's conclusions, should not surprise 
anyone. Among them: married couples 
are having sex more frequently and are 
doing so “more imaginatively, volup- 
tuously and playfully than their coun- 
terparts of a generation ago.” 

On the contrary. the French are mis- 
erable and inhibited in their lovemak- 
ing, according to the recently published 
La Réalité Sexuelle (375 pages: Laffont; 
$8). Roger-Pol Droit, 25, and Antoine 
Gallien, 27, have gathered together 22 


STUDENTS RELAXING IN LIVING ROOM OF COED HOUSING QUARTERS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


vivid tape-recorded interviews from 
people of different ages and back- 
grounds—but with similar complaints. 
"I never thought marriage involved sex- 
ual relations," confessed a 42-year-old 
Marseilles secretary. "Shed always say 
the same thing: ‘Tm going to end up 
pregnant, “complained her husband. A 
36-year-old librarian from Dieppe said 
that she had accepted the fact that she 
was frigid “the way others have a crook- 
ed nose or are missing an arm." 

The book stresses that for the most 
part, the French still live under a re- 
pressive moral code;sex education and 
contraception are very rarely taught and 
practiced. In many parts of the coun- 
try, parents expect their daughters to 
maintain their virginity until marriage, 
and masturbation is taboo. "Male dom- 
ination" is another cause of the French 
sexual misery, says Gallien, who adds 
that "our book is profoundly feminist." 
+ Within two weeks of its publication, 
more than 7,000 copies of La Réalité 
Sexuelle disappeared from bookshelves 
—a brisk sale by French standards. Re- 
views were mixed. Le Monde hailed the 
study as "an extremely violent indict- 
ment of a morality." Jean Dutourd, nov- 
elist and satirist, writing in Paris-Match, 
was caustic. "The only thing that seems 
to function adequately are people's 
tongues," he wrote of the book's in- 
terviews. "The repressed, the impotent, 
the perverted, the virgins (for there are 
some left) recount their misfortunes with 
tireless complaisance." Nor did Dutourd 
approve of the authors' conclusion that 
sex’ education would help matters. 
“They think it is possible that one day 
everyone will make love well. Upon my 
word, I find them very optimistic. Love 
is like everything else—there will al- 
ways be people who are gifted and peo- 
ple who aren't," declared Dutourd. If 
that is true, and if the new sex surveys 
are correct, it is unquestionably the 
Americans and not the French who 
have the aptitude for love. 


RESEARCHER WILLIAM SUMMERLIN 


The S.K.l. Affair (Contd.) 


Four years ago, Dr. William Sum- 
merlin, then a clinical researcher at 
Stanford University, startled the scien- 
tific world by reporting that he had dis- 
covered a way to avoid the reaction that 
has resulted in the failure of so many 
transplant operations: the tendency of 
the body's immune system to destroy 
foreign tissue. But other scientists were 
unable to repeat Summerlin's experi- 
ments, and skepticism about his results 
grew steadily. Earlier this spring Sum- 
merlin, who had since moved to New 
York Citys Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, was accused by 
colleagues of painting the skin of some 
laboratory mice to make it appear that 
he had successfully grafted tissue from 
one animal to another. He was suspend- 
ed while a specially appointed S.K.I. 
committee investipated the charges. 
Last week, describing Summerlin's con- 
duct as “irresponsible” and “incompat- 
ible with discharge of his responsibilities 
in the scientific community," the com- 
mittee upheld the accusations and fired 
Summerlin. 
The skin transplants on mice were 
not the only Summerlin experiments 
that were repudiated. Summerlin had 
claimed on several occasions that he had 
grafted skin from one human to anoth- 
er unrelated one, implanted human cor-, 
neas in rabbits, and transplanted adre- 
nal and parathyroid glands from animal 
toanimal. But after appearing before the 
"committee for a total of eight hours, 
ummerlin—in addition to admitting 
"had used a pen to touch up the 
nceded that no successful cor- 
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neal grafts had occurred. The committee 
found that the results of his gland trans- 
plants were at best equivocal. 

The committee also cast doubts on 
some of his other work. It discovered 
that a mouse Summerlin brought with 
him when he went to S.K.I. as an ex- 
ample of a successful graft was a hybrid 
rather than inbred species as he had 
claimed. Thus it was genetically com- 
patible with the animal whose skin it 
had received, and the fact that the graft 
took was somewhat less than remark- 
able. The committee also raised ques- 
tions about Summerlin's interpretation 
of some of his earliest attempts to trans- 
plant skin between humans. In three of 
five patients Summerlin treated, the 
graft has since been rejécted; in the two 
others, it appears too early to tell if the 
new tissue will take. i 

Self-Deception. The committee's 
report suggests that Summerlin's actions 
“involved at least some measure of self- 
deception, or some other aberration, 
which hindered him from adequately 
gauging the import and eventual results 
of his conduct." Dr. Lewis Thomas, pres- 
ident of the Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, concurs. After meeting 
with Summerlin, his wife and a psychi- 
atrist, Thomas agreed that the research- 
er was suffering from a "serious emo- 
tional disturbance." 

As a result of the findings, Summer- 
lin has been given ^ one-year medical 
leave at full salary but will not be al- 
lowed to return to S.K.I. The institute's 
director, Immunologist Robert Good 
(TIME cover, March 19, 1973), received 
a mild reprimand. Good hired Summer- 
lin at the University of Minnesota and 
brought the researcher with him when 
he moved to S.K.I. last year. He was 
the co-author-of several of Summerlin's 
papers. The committee found that Good 
did not knowingly misrepresent his col- 
league's work, but it did imply that he 
Should have exercised closer control 
—especially after November 1973, when 
he began-to suspect the validity of Sum- 
merlin's work. 

Good accepted the committee's ad- 
monition and said that his experience 
would result in S.K.L's giving closer 
Scrutiny to any researcher's claims. Af- 
ter S.K.I.’s traumatic experience, the 
same will probably be true at research 
institutions around the world. 


Exploiting the Aged 

Some nations, like the Scandinavian 
countries, take good care of their aged. 
But not the U.S., where about a million 
American elderly spend their last years 
in nursing homes. In these homes, says 
Mary Adelaide Mendelson, a Cleveland 
community-planning consultant who 
has spent the past ten years investigating 
the nursing-home industry, they are of- 
ten ignored, sometimes mistreated and 
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Troubles at Ohio U. 


Tranquillity has returned to most 
U.S. campuses, but Ohio University at 
Athens stands out as a troubled excep- 
tion: In the past month alone, the cam- 
pus has been rocked by a strike of stu- 
dent workers, two successive nights of 
rioting, and demands that University 
President Claude R. Sowle resign. Last 
week the progressive young president 
decided that he had had enough. In a 
terse statement of resignation, he de- 
clared that he could “no longer ask my- 
self or my family to serve the university 
under such insane conditions." 

- The troubles first broke into the 
open when about 700 students with on- 
campus jobs went out on strike last 
month. Reason: they had been denied 
admittance to the university employees’ 
union because it regarded them as com- 
petitors for jobs, and demanded the right 
to form their own union. During four 
days of turmoil, officials hired scab 
workers to take the students’ places and 
broke up picket lines with university se- 
curity police before finally agreeing to 
allow the students to vote on the issue. 
Last week they did so and lost. 

Tension rose again this month when 
a weekend music festival climaxed in 
clashes between students and police. Ri- 
oting started when a gasoline fire was 
set in the middle of the city's main street. 
Police moving in to douse the flames 
were pelted with bottles and bricks. 
Windows were smashed, and before the 
weekend was out, 39 persons had been 
arrested and 38 injured. | 

Then came a confrontation between 
Sowle and 200 black students demand- 
ing increased. financial support for the 
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STRIKING STUDENT WORKERS IN CONFRONTATION WITH POLICE AT OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Center of Afro-American Studies.* As 
he left the meeting, Sowle said, he was 
given some "pretty healthy shoves." 
Shortly after, a student coalition pre- 
sented the president with a list of 51 de- 
mands, including elimination of the 
ROTC às well as campus-wide referen- 
dums on all university issues, to be acted 
upon within 24 hours. 

It was not the first time that Sowle, 

46, had had to deal with student dis- 
turbances. In the wake of the 1970 Cam- 
bodian invasion and the deaths of four 
students at Kent State, he had success- 
fully steered Ohio U. through the cha- 
otic aftermath with a minimum of vi- 
olence. But the recent events, he said 
last week, were "the straw that broke 
the camel's back." 
;, Cost Squeeze. In fact, the troubles 
at Ohio U. go«far deeper than the dis- 
turbances suggest. Like more and more 
schools across the U.S., the university 
has-been caught in the squeeze between 
rising costs and declining enrollment, 
which since 1971 has dropped from 
18.722 to an expected 14.000 next fall. 
The decline meant a $2.8 million cut in 
this vear's $42.2 million budget, requir- 
ing a drastic reduction in activities and 
programs. The university has also an- 
nounced that five teaching positions will 
be eliminated next year and an addi- 
tional 60. including those of 13 tenured 
professors, in 1975-76. 

Last week Sowle conceded that his 
own commitment to an open adminis- 
tration might have caused Ohio U.'s 
problems to surface sooner than those 
at other schools; he had initiated stu- 
"Funding for the program has dropped from 
$250,000 when it was Started five years ago to 
$234,000 for 1974. 
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cisions, public budget hearings, weekly 
press conferences and even hosted a ra- 
dio call-in show called Open Line. These 
innovations gave widespread publicity 
to Ohio U.’s problems, and may have 
helped to agitate the student body. 
which Sowle says contains a high per- 
centage of “activists.” 

A combination of “openness and ac- 
tivists can be destructive,” he says, "or it 
can make this the best institution in the 


country. I still believe openness is a key . 


virtue." Would he withdraw his resigna- 
tion as the faculty senate and the board 
of trustees have asked? Said Sowle: “The 
chances are very, very remote." 


What They Think Now 


"In one of the most rapid turnabouts 
in our history, college youth—the chief. 
source of social dissidence in the '60s 
—has moved swiftly toward reconcili- 
ation with the larger society, while the 
noncollege majority has taken over 
many of the campus-bred values." So 
says Social Psychologist Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, whose research firm has just com- 
pleted an extensive survey of American 
youth for five private foundations.* 
Among the survey's major findings and 
conclusions about college youth: 

> In 1971, 45% of college students 
felt that “this is a sick society.” Now 
that figure has fallen to 35%. 

> In 1971, 56% felt it was morally 
wrong to use violence even in a good 
cause. Now that figure has risen to 66%. 

> In 1971, 57% identified with the 
Republican or Democratic Party. Today 
73% of college students identify with one 
of the two major parties. 

While tempering their general at- 
tack on society, college students have 
even more strongly swung toward an ac- 
ceptance of new-social values. 

» In 1969. 42% felt that homosex- 
uality was morally wrong. Now the fig- 
ure is 25%. 

> In 1969, 35% considered patrio- 
lism to be a very important value. Now 
that figure has dropped to 199%. 

b In 1971, 56% believed that the 
U.S. was democratic in name only. To- 
day 63% share that view. 

> In 1971, 38% said that big busi- 
ness needed fundamental reform. Now 
54€; feel this is an important concern. 

The poll also shows that the views 
of noncollege youth have shifted approx- 
imately to those held by the college pop- 
ulation five years ago. 

» In 1969, 57% of noncollege young- 
sters believed that casual premarital sex 
was wrong. Now 34% hold that view. 

» In 1969, 60% stressed patriotism 


as an important personal value. Today 
that figure is 40%. 
i ds 969, 54% said they would wel- 
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The study’s most predictable find- 
ings were about members of minority 
groups (mostly blacks) and Viet Nam 
veterans. Only 38% of minority youth 
say that they are able to make ends meet 
financially, compared with 71% of the 
whites who were interviewed. Although 
they are peršonally more concerned 
with education, work and money than 
other young people, they are markedly 
more pessimistic (57% v. 79% for whites) 
about future opportunities. 

Among the veterans, alcohol, drug 
use and unemployment were found .to 
be twice as high as among non-veter- 
ans, and only 50% of the veterans (v. 
74% of the others) say that “things 
are going well” in their personal 
lives. 


Kudos: Round 1 


ALABAMA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ralph David Abernathy, LL.D., civil 
rights leader. Because of what he rep- 
resents in his person, in his integrity and 
in his ideals, there is still hope that this 
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GLENN WASHINGTON 1 
nation will some day overcome man’s in- 
justice to man. : 

Carl Rowan, LL.D., journalist and for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Finland. 
George Wallace, LL.D., Governor of 
Alabama. i 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 
Cicely Tyson, Litt.D., actress. 
Andrew Young, LL.D., Democratic 


! Congressman from Georgia. You have 


made injustice visible to a generation that 
needs truth as never before. 


CARNEGIE-MELLON UNIVERSITY 
Mary Wells Lawrence, LL.D., advertis- 
ing executive. 


COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE 

John Glenn, Sc.D., astronaut. He helped 
push back the dragons from uncharted re- 
gions of space. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Katharine Graham, LL.D., newspaper 
publisher (Washington Post). 

Henry Moore, L.H.D., sculptor. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


da. 
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Trudeau, LL.D., Prime 


EASTERN MICHIGAN UNI T" 
Elliot Richardson. LEY E 
Attorney General. EX forme, 
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to counter the gyroscopic tugging that 
would be caused by a single rotating cyl- 
inder. Even material from the moon, as- 
teroids and other planets would even- 
tually be used. Finally,.so many people 
might be resettled in space that the 
earth’s population could be reduced to 
what O’Neill regards as a comfortable 
optimum: the 1910 level of 1.2 billion 
people, Then, he adds, the earth would 
become “a worldwide park, a beautiful 
place to visit for a vacation.” 


The Big Lift 


To passers-by in Wilmington, Del., 
last week, the strange round, candy- 
striped craft might have looked like 
the UFO sighting of the century. As it 
hovered above the ground, the large 
sphere—as well as the four long wings 
sticking out of its sides—rotated slow- 
ly, like some ominous unearthly crea- 
ture. In fact, the odd contraption was 
a practical terrestrial creation. Designed 
by the All American Engineering Co. 
of Wilmington, Del., the Aerocrane, as 
it is called, is an unlikely cross be- 
tween helicopter and balloon. It should 
easily outperform both in at least one 
important respect: the ability to hoist 
huge weights straight up from the 
ground and transport them across the 
countryside. : 

Unlike dirigibles and other lighter- 
than-air ships, the Aerocrane gets only 
40% of its lifting capacity from its he- 
lium-filled sphere. The rest comes from 
the rotation of its wings, which can be 
pitched as they whirl around to control 
ascent and descent. This gives the 
chopper-balloon a distinct advantage 


over traditional lighter-than-air ships, 
which must drop ballast or spill their 
gas when taking on or unloading any 
cargo. Yet because of the buoyancy pro- 
vided by its supply of helium, the Aer- 
ocrane should be able to loft heavy Cargo 
much more efficiently than a conven- 
tional helicopter. 

Last week's test involved a working 
model consisting of a 15-ft.-diameter 
Sphere with 9-ft.-long wings powered by 
%-h.p. electric motors at their tips. 
Spurred by a $65,000 Navy contract, the 
firm is now studying the prospect of 
building full-size Aerocranes with 
spheres as large as 180 ft. across and 
wings of 126 ft. Powered by four 4,000- 
h.p. turboprop wing engines, the giant 
ship should be able to lift weights up to 
90 tons—more than twice as much as 
any existing helicopter. Spinning slow- 
ly (8.6 r.p.m.), it will cruise cross-coun- 
try at a speed of 47 m.p.h. with its crew 
sitting in a nonrotating cab suspended 
beneath the sphere. 

The poky Aerocrane probably will 
never be practical as a people mover, 
but it could be economically put to oth- 
er uses. Arizona Senator Barry Goldwa- 
ter, a strong advocate of lighter-than- 


air vehicles, is encouraging the Senate 


Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee to study the potential of blimps, 
dirigibles and hybrid airships as bulk 
cargo transporters during hearings this 
summer. All American Engineering al- 
ready foresees such chores for its Aer- 
ocranes as lifting logs out of remote tim- 
berland, unloading container ships that 
are too large to come into port, and de- 
livering fully prefabricated houses di- 
rectly from factory to home site. 


SCALE MODEL OF AEROCRANE BEING TEST FLOWN IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Muscle and Soul of the A's Dynag| 


Charles O. Finley, who pays him 
$135,000 a year to hit and catch base- 
balls, would not have been amused. Nei- 
ther would the insurance company that 
covers his life for $1.7 million. Or his 
teammates on the Oakland Athletics, 
who are depending on his play this year 
for a shot at their third consecutive 
World Championship. But practical 
concerns were the last thing on Reggie 
Jackson's mind. Wearing a cotton ten- 
nis hat instead of a crash helmet, the 
A's slugger tore round the Oakland sub- 
urb of San Leandro on a motorcycle. As 
he bolted past a group of astonished 
friends, Jackson shouted, “I love it!” 
Then he disappeared back into the traf- 
fic. When he finally skidded to a stop, 
Jackson affectionately patted the bor- 
rowed Harley Davidson Sportster and 
announced, “You sure can raise hell 
down here." 

Jackson loves to raise hell anywhere, 
any time—in his own style. Leaving rub- 
ber on San Leandro's main street is part 
of his superstar gig. along with collect- 
ing old cars and racks of new custom- 
made clothes. But to Jackson. raising 
hell means making his presence felt in 
quiet ways as well as loud. He is ac- 
cused of insufficient sympathy for fel- 
low blacks; yet he unobtru- 
sively gives away thousands 
of dollars every year to black, 
Indian and Mexican-Ameri- 
can community groups. He 
sometimes likes to come on 
like just another impulsive 
free-spending jock; actually, 
he is a shrewd businessman 
{land development) who just 
may make good on an am- 
bition to become baseball’s 
first black team owner. 

In the show biz world of 
sport, Jackson wants the rec- 
ord to show that he is a se- 
rious citizen, something more 
than yesterday’s mixed-up 
kid grown up to be today’s 

hero. Success and psycho- 
therapy have helped give him 
a strong sense of himself as a 
person as well as an athlete 
and celebrity. He means to 
enjoy all the roles available 
to him. 

Introspection has ruined 
some players. Not Jackson. 
At 28 he is in his prime and 
fully mindful that winning 


best. He did it better last 
—and continues to do it 
this year—than any 
layer in the American C$ 
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League. When the 1973 regular season 
ended, Jackson led his league in five of- 
fensive categories: home runs (32), RBIs 
(117), runs scored (99), game-winning 
hits (18) and “slugging percentage” 
—the production of extra-base hits 
(.531). He also managed to hit a very re- 
spectable .293, the tenth best A.L. av- 
erage. On the base paths he is a daring 
thief, diving into bases to stretch sin- 
gles to doubles or doubles to triples. 

Streak Hitting. Though once a 
sloppy defenseman, Rightfielder Jack- 
son now makes a habit of circus catch- 
es and bullet throws to the infield and 
home, Last October Jackson tormented 
the New York Mets in the World Se- 
ries as he led the A's in hitting and spec- 
tacular outfield defense. For his efforts, 
he was named Most Valuable Player of 
the league and the series. The awards 
merely underscored what everyone in 
baseball already knew—Reginald Mar- 
tinez Jackson is the best player on the 
best team in the sport. 

He looks like the champ's champ. 
At 6 ft. and 200 lbs., he is built like a 
bull, with musculature that would make 
Atlas envious. He puts his 17-in. biceps, 
27-in. thighs and 36-oz. bat to good use. 
When Ted Williams first watched Jack- 


son swing, he said. "He's 


ural hitter I've ever the 


ral hitter Seen,” yya 
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» « AND SITTING BEHIND THE WHEEL OF HIS SOUPED-UP DRAG-STRIP RACER 


a jonbeing more than yesterday's mixed-up kid grown up to be today's hero. 


of growing unease between him and oth- 
er black players on the team. As a black 
who speaks Spanish and has many white 
friends, Jackson used to be a man for 
all cliques. But the attention paid to 
his white associations, plus his growing 
assertion of authority, has caused 
problems. 

“Tve made a special effort to help 
my own kind," he says with some an- 
guish, “but it has backfired. l'm having 
trouble communicating with them, and 
that upsets me. I know they mistrust me 
because I spend so much time with white 
people. But I'll tell you something. On 
the field I don't respect anyone just be- 
cause he's black or white. I respect him 
if he performs." 

The A's as a team are otherwise free 
from tangible racial tension, though an 
undercurrent of division persists. Black 


- players tend to stick together socially, 


as do the Latin Americans and whites. 
This atmosphere of tolerance minus af- 
fection is now commonplace in baseball, 
with the last of the “white” teams like 
the Red Sox, Yankees and Angels now 
thoroughly integrated. 

For the A's, family quarrels are 
nothing new. In the past few years, the 
team has learned to live with conten- 
tion and even thrive on it. "Our emo- 
tions, our gripes, our passions are up 
front," says Third Baseman Sal Bando, 
the team captain. "We're like a floating 
encounter group." Whether at home or 
on the road, the mustachioed A's are a 
wild, rambunctious crew. On a typical 
charter flight from New York to Oak- 
land, the players were barely settled in 
their seats when half a dozen portable 
stereos started blaring a discordant mix 
of rock music, an unlimited supply of 
beer began to flow. and a less-than-chiv- 
alrous pursuit of the stewardesses got 


punching wildly at teammates blocking 
his way to the bar. 

The usual emotional earthquake. 
though, pits the players against some ex- 
ternal adversity. There are a few from 
which to choose. In Charles O. Finley, 
the A's have baseball's No. | madcap 
owner and general manager (see box 
page 36). He is responsible for the team's 
multiplicity of uniforms—the A's wear 
various combinations of green and gold 
during the week and an all-white oütfit 
on Sundays—and its multiplicity of 
managers (13 in 14 years). Every sea- 
son Finley issues at least one directive 
that infuriates the team. Last year he de- 
cided in the middle of the World Series 
to fire Second Baseman Mike Andrews 
for twice booting the ball. His daily 
phone calls to the manager from his of- 
fice in Chicago keep the clubhouse hum- 
ming with rumors about the "Great 
White Father” or “Rasputin.” 

Former Fire-Eater. The city of 
Oakland is another irritant for the A’s. 
For a town that has long looked for some 
characteristic to distinguish it from San 
Francisco across the bay, Oakland has 
been slow to seize on the distinction of 
the A's. Attendance at games in the 
Oakland-Alameda County Coliseum, a 
modern ballpark situated only a few 
minutes' drive from downtown Oakland 
(pop. 361,561), averages a meager 6,400 
per game. And many of the fans who 
do show up come from communities half 
a day's drive away. Annoyed by the lack 
of support, the A's call their empty sta- 
dium "the mausoleum.” 

Despite the hazards, the A’s keep 
winning. In 1972 and 1973 a key rea- 
son was Manager Dick Williams, who 
encouraged candor in the clubhouse 


‘while applying a strong hand on the 


field. Williams quit after last year's 
World Series. His replacement is Alvin 
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when the team was still in Kansas City. 

Dark was once a fire-eater, but sey- 
eral inactive seasons seem to have cooled 
him to a point of passivity (see box page 
37). These days the former N.Y. Giants’ 
shortstop inspires little respect from the 
players. In fact, earlier this year one 
pitcher openly defied the manager's or- 
ders by walking an opposing batter in- 
stead of pitching to him. Dark quietly 
accepted the affront. 

That the A’s continue to win—at the 
end of last week they had a precarious 
hold on first place—is a tribute to the 
players’ spirit as much as to their skill. 
“We win because we have guys who love 


Pyrotechnics by Finley 


“I found out one thing about base- 


ball people right away,” says Charles 
Oscar Finley. “They like to make the 
game sound so complex that nobody but 
them can run it. It doesn’t take a genius 
to run a ball club.” Since he bought the 
Athletics 14 years ago when they were 
Steady losers in Kansas City, Finley has 
proved his own dictum on a number of 
occasions. His imperious, cantankerous 
ways have earned him enemies from 
coast to coast and have often hurt the 
team. Yet in a slow-moving sport that 
is top-heavy with tradition, Finley’s in- 
novations and flights of profane fancy 
have made him one of the most visible 
and successful of team owners. 


Determination to win—his way 


—has been a lifetime obsession. His skill 
on the field never got him beyond semi- 
pro status in Indiana, his home state, 
but First Baseman Finley kept his love 
of baseball. If he could not star on a 
major-league club, he would own one. 
This took some doing for the son of a 
Steelworker who followed his father 
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the challenge,” explains Third Baseman 
Bando. “We have a nucleus of gutsy 
players who don’t know how to lose.’ 
That nucleus includes Shortstop Bert 
Campaneris, Leftfielder Joe Rudi, 
Pitcher Catfish Hunter, Reliever Rollie 
Fingers, Bando and, of course, Jackson. 

Jackson has not always been a lead- 
er. When he began playing with the A’s 
full time in 1968, he was an angry and 
confused young man. When he struck 
out, as he did often enough to lead the 
league for four consecutive years, he 
would toss his bat to the ground or slam 
his batting helmet onto the dugout 
bench. His morale was not helped by a 


into the Gary mills. Kept out of World 
War II by an ulcer, Finley began work- 
ing in an ordnance plant by day while 
selling insurance at night. 

A case of tuberculosis slowed him 
down, but during 27 months in a san- 
itarium he devised a group-insurance 
program for professional people. Today 
the Chicago-based Charles O. Finley & 
Co., Inc. is a leading insurer of physi- 
cians and collects some $40 million in 
premiums annually. 

u 

By the late '50s, Finley says, ^I was 
so hungry for a ball club I could taste 
it." After losing bids to buy teams in De- 
troit, Los Angeles and Chicago, he final- 
ly acquired the A's for $4 million. 

His gimmicks would doubtless have 
revolted Connie Mack, the austere, dig- 
nified former patriarch of the A's. But 
the team was in desperate condition. To 
attract fans into the decrepit Kansas 
City stadium, he sponsored cow-milk- 
ing contests and greased-pig chases, re- 
leased helium-filled balloons containing 
tickets to A’s games, offered discount 
days to bald-headed men, Missouri 
farmers and almost every other identi- 
fiable group. He grazed sheep outside 
the rightfield fence, built a picnic area 
and miniature zoo beyond the bleachers 
in left. He used a yellow cab to drive 
pitchers in from the bullpen, hired Miss 
U.S.A. as a bat girl, and installed a me- 
chanical rabbit that popped up behind 
home plate with baseballs for the um- 
pire. When the A's multicolored uni- 
forms began to catch on, he tried (un- 
successfully) to win league approval for 
orange balls and phosphorescent gold 
bases. Along the way, he also built the 
team into a pennant contender, 

After a long dispute with city offi- 
cials over his stadium lease, Finley 
moved his show to Oakland in 1968, 
quickly bought the California Seals 
hockey team and, in 1972, basketball's 
Memphis Tams. But baseball remained 
his first priority. Finley promoted the 
designated-hitter experiment in the 
American League. This year he hired 
Sprinter Herb Washington to serve as a 
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Invoking Scripture is common prac- 
tice these days for the deeply religious 
Baptist. "I am a poor sinner and noth- 
ing at all," he likes to say, *but Jesus 
Christ is my all and all.” When players 
criticize him behind his back, Dark's re- 
action is: "Great peace have they which 
love Thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them." 

" a 2 

Alvin Dark, 52, was not always so 
ready to turn the other cheek. In a dis- 
tinguished major league career that 
spanned 14 years as third baseman and 
shortstop for six teams, including two 
seasons as captain of the pennant-win- 
ning New York Giants, he was one of 
the most aggressive players in the game. 
When he became manager of the San 
Francisco Giants in 1961 he quickly 
earned a reputation as a first-class 
thrower of chairs and pounder of tables. 

Four years after taking over the Gi- 
ants, Dark was fired. Temper tantrums 
were not the reason. Alleged racism and 
self-confessed philandering were the 
cause of his downfall. The racism charge 
resulted from a newspaper interview in 
which Dark seemed to be saying that 
his black and Latino players were 
"dumb." Dark claimed that he had been 
misquoted. He seemed to be riding out 
that storm when the Giant front office 
discovered that he was openly having 
an affair with an airline stewardess. In 
those days, baseball people, like the he- 
roes of old-fashioned westerns, were sup- 
posed to be paragons of virtue—at least 
in public. Dark was soon dismissed. Af- 
ter he was. divorced from his wife, he 
married the stewardess. 

-The man who rescued Dark from 
oblivion was none other than Charles 
O. Finley. The first managerial stint for 


helps himself to biscuits and milk as he 
waits for his usual order of pork chops, 
rice and scrambled eggs. 

Jackson's next stop is 15 miles and 
seemingly 15 light-years away. It is Del 
Rio Customs, a garage that equips cars 
with elaborate racing stripes and. mag 
wheels. The place gives a visitor the feel- 
ing that. two dozen Hell's Angels are 
about to wheel in looking for some feral 
fun. When anonymous death threats 
were made against Jackson before last 
year's World Series, he hired beefy Pro- 
prietor Tony Del Rio as his temporary 
bodyguard. 

Gleaming Speedster. “I can let 
my hair down at Del Rios," Jackson 
says. “The place is like an amusement 
park." When he is not speeding off on 
one of Del Rio's roaring motorcycles or 
playing pinch and tickle with a girl in 
the middle ofa stack of tires, Jackson ex- 
changes stories with Tony and the boys 
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KAPLAN—BLACK STAR 


DARK APPLAUDING A HIT 


Finley lasted a, year and a half before 
Dark was ousted for insubordination 
—he incensed Finley by refusing to fire 
a player for using obscenities in public 
that Dark had not overheard. From 
Kansas City, he went to Cleveland 
where he was once again dismissed. 
Among the reasons: poor press relations 
and an even poorer won-lost record. 

After the third dismissal. Dark 
dropped from sight for 2/4 years and im- 
mersed himself in the Bible. When he 
came back to the ballpark last winter 
to accept the Oakland job, all his ald 
fire seemed to be gone. The man who 
once overturned a buffet table in anger 
at a player, spraying the clubhouse with 
hot dogs and mustard, now says that 
managing is "all a feeling of love." 
Whether he can test that theory until 
October is uncertain. Both Finley and 
the players obviously read Bibles differ- 
ent from Dark's. 


The 1940 Chevy is only one of four 
show and racing cars Jackson owns. 
“Tve loved tinkering with cars since I 
was a kid," he says. His pride at the mo- 
ment is a 1927 Ford roadster that holds 
the world record for quarter-mile drag 
racing in its class. Whenever he gets the 
chance, Jackson climbs behind the 
wheel of the gleaming yellow speedster 
for a few unofficial runs. 

After a couple of hours at Del Rio's, 
Jackson may pick up the younger sister. 
of one of the A's former ball girls and 
drive her and her mother to a derma- - 
tologist to have the girl's acne checked. 
Jackson pays the bill for the examtna- 
tion and any follow-up care. "When you 
leave your friends," he says, “they should — 
feel better—whether you gave them a 
dime or a dollar, ten minutes of your : 


time, looked at them with a smile or - jq 
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? boys in Tempe, Ariz., where he lives in 
2 the off-season. He plans to open a ranch 

for the same purpose near Tucson. Last 
year he gave the car he won as best play- 
er in the World Series to a Chicano and 
Yaqui Indian community organization 
in Tempe. Jackson's generosity is an ex- 
tension of his religious beliefs. He is a 
Methodist who rarely attends church at 
home, but he organizes an informal Sun- 
day chapel while on the road. “Religion 
to me,” he says, "is doing things for my 
friends and neighbors." : 

By dinnertime, Jackson picks up a 
second wind at home with a shower and 
a few minutes in the living room groov- 
ing to a pulsating rock number like For 
the Love of Money recorded by the 
O'Jays (“Music is a psychiatrist for me. 
When I turn up the volume, I escape 
into a peaceful inner world. I split from 
reality"). This particular evening he 
heads toward the exclusive Silverado 
Country Club in Napa to address a 
group of automobile dealers, one of 
whom lends Jackson a new Pontiac 
Grand Prix every year. As Jackson 
swings his car past the long line of Cad- 
illacs and Mercedeses ringing the drive- 
way at Silverado, he mutters, "The only 
niggers out here are the ones that cut 
the grass." Though he mixes easily with 
the wealthy white crowd, he also twits 
the audience: "It's nice to see all the na- 
tionalities represented here." 

Marriage Breakup. If Jackson has 
some energy left, his typical evening will 
end with some dancing at the Playboy 
Club in San Francisco, where several 
Bunnies appreciate his company after 
work. For more substantial relation- 
ships, Jackson dates several white girls, 
including a film editor at a Phoenix TV 
station. Jackson shows no particular 
concern for the color of his girl friends 
—or for that matter, of most of his 
friends. “There are 200 million people 
in this country,” he says, “and 180 mil- 
lion of them are white. It’s only natural 
that most of my friends are white.” 

Jackson’s social life, despite its fre- 
netic pace, hardly satisfies him: “I some- 
times get into depressed moods. I get 
lonely. You know, when I’m going good 
on the field I want someone to share 
that with, and when I’m going bad I 
need someone to help me rebound. Fam- 
ily life is the most important thing on 
God’s earth. When I have a family, I’m 
going to hit 50 home runs, 49 for them.” 
Jackson was married for four years—his 
wife was Mexican American—but they 
were divorced two years ago, He and 
his wife had no children. 

It was during the marriage break- 
up that Jackson started to see a psy- 
chiatrist. “I wasn't ready for the respon- 
sibility of having a woman love me," he 
recalls. “In those days I was concerned 
with only one thing—Reggie Jackson 
hitting home runs. I got some help. It 
was too late to save the marriage, but I 
think I've learned a lot about myself." 

Divorce has stalked Jackson since 
he was six and his parents split up. The 
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Married. Huntington Hartford. 63 
A. & P. heir and professional celebrity 
who has sunk millions into art and pub- 
lishing; and blonde Elaine Kay, 21,a for- 
mer Fort Lauderdale, Fla., hairdresser: 
he for the fourth time, she for the first: 
at Hartford’s Manhattan home. 


a 
Died. Tyree Glenn, 61, veteran jazz 
musician equally proficient on trombone 
and vibraphone; after a brief illness: in 
Englewood, N.J. A mainstay of Louis 
Armstrong’s All-Stars, Glenn also 
played with such men as Duke Elling- 
ton, Lionel Hampton and Benny Car- 
ter. His distinctive trombone style was 
once described as being “like a great 
blues singer, like Bill Broonzy in brass.” 

a 
Died. Daniel Reid (Dan) Topping 
Sr., 61, heir to tin-plate millions and an 
owner of the New York Yankees for 21 
years; of emphysema; in Miami. A top- 
flight amateur golfer in his 20s, Top- 
ping bought a piece of the Yankees in 
1945, became co-owner and president 
two years later. He caused major rhu- 
barbs by firing two pillars of the Yan- 
kee dynasty, Managers Casey Stengel 
and Yogi Berra, but won 14 American 
League pennants before quitting the 
front office in 1966. Sleek, perennially 
tanned, Topping was married six times 
(to Actress Arline Judge and Skater Son- 
ja Henie, among others), divorced five. 

a 
Died. Jean Cardinal Daniélou, 69, 
eminent French Jesuit theologian; of a 
heart attack: in Paris. Son of a radical 
Socialist Cabinet minister, Daniélou en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1929 and be- 
came known as a dynamic liberal Cath- 
olic intellectual. As a peritus, or 
theological adviser, to Vatican Council 
“TI in the mid-1960s, he was considered 
a moderate voice in church affairs; by 
decade's end he was a cardinal and an 
outspoken champion of papal authority. 
He came to deplore the "false concept 
of liberty" that he said resulted from a 
misconception of the council. In 1970, 
after the Dutch hierarchy had an- 
nounced its opposition to mandatory 
priestly celibacy, Daniélou branded the 
action a direct attack on the Pope him- 
self. Elected to the French Academy last 
year, he was the moving spirit behind a 
letter of “fidelity and obedience" that 
was signed by 100,000 Frenchmen and 

sent to the Pope. 


a 

Died. Alan Dunn, 73, who twitted 
life's little absurdities in nearly 2,000 
New Yorker magazine cartoons over 47 
years; in Manhattan. A self-styled re- 
cluse, he was dubbed by The New York- 
er's waggish editor, Harold Ross, a “her- 

| mitaround town.” — 
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Neil Simon for Supper 


Some years ago, store owners dis- 
covered the lure of one-stop shopping. 
Today showmen are making the same 
discovery. In a converted pancake house 
in San Diego, a former laundry in Kan- 
sas City, a onetime illegal gambling ca- 
sino in New Orleans and countless other 
locations, they are drawing packed 
houses to dinner theaters. The basic for- 
mula: offer cocktails, dinner and a play 
under one roof, all (except for the li- 
quor) at a fixed price, which varies from 
a week-night low of $6 in some South- 
ern towns to a weekend high of $15 in 
areas close to Boston and New York 
City. Says Mrs. Russ Carll of New Or- 
leans: “It’s the biggest bargain in town." 

Two years ago, there were 20 Eq- 
uity-associated dinner theaters in the 
U.S. Now there are 80, plus more than 
100 houses employing non-union actors. 
(At non-Equity theaters, the performers 
often earn only tips by doubling as wait- 
ers and waitresses; the nuns’ chorus from 
The Sound of Music, for example, may 
serve drinks at intermission.) For own- 
ers, the Hayloft in Manassas, Va., gross- 
es $1.5 million a year, and the Fire- 
house in Omaha takes in $16,000 weekly 
—$9,000 of which is profit. Says Actors’ 
Equity President Theodore Bikel: “Din- 

ner theaters are the only success story 
in the theater today.” 

The basic idea of eat, drink and be 
amused, all at the same time, can be 
traced—if anyone insists—to metropol- 
itan sophisticates of the Roman Empire. 
In the U.S. today, dinner theater is large- 
ly a suburban phenomenon. It began to 


‘catch on in the late “50s in the South 


and Midwest, but the real boom began 
in the late “60s with the decline of the 
inner cities and the rising fear of crime. 
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restaurant-theaters sprang up after the 
riots of 1968. “The white middle-class 
dollar was not coming downtown after 
that,” says Lachman, “and the theater 
needs that suburban dollar to survive.” 

The seating capacity of a dinner the- 
ater can vary from 200 to 800, and the at- 
mosphere ranges from the cozy rustic- 
ity of the Coachlight in Warehouse 
Point, Conn., to the early Las Vegas ele- 
ganza of the neighboring Chateau de 
Ville. But with few exceptions there are 
four constants: 1) a huge parking lot; 
2) expensive drinks; 3) an enormous 
meal at tables crammed to fire depart- 
ment limits around a stage often no big- 
Ber than the platter under the ubiqui- 
tous roast beef; and 4) light comedy or 
musicals after dinner interrupted by 
lengthy intermissions during which pa- 
trons can refill those expensive drinks. 

The cuisine, usually served buffet 
Style, runs to the bland and hearty: beef, 
chicken, salads, Barden-variety vegeta- 
bles and one or two trifling desserts. Al- 
though chefs are not touted on the mar- 
quee, the quality of the food, say theater 
owners, is crucial. *You could do a stag- 
gering production of Showboat,” says 
Play Packager John Bowab, “but if there 
isa guy sitting there for two hours wish- 
ing he had an Alka-Seltzer, you’re 
dead.” 

The plays, too, must be easily di- 
gestible. “Drama of any consequence js 
Out,” notes one Washington critic. “Peo- 
ple would prefer not to see Oedipus 
gouge his eyes out in the very arena in 
which they have just polished off a cher- 
ry tart." Staples of the d.-t. circuit are 
Forty Carats, Never Too Late, South Pa- 
cific and, of course, the entire oeuvre of 
Neil Simon. So far, one neglected play- 
wright seems to be Ferenc Molnár—a 
pity because his work is full of succu- 
lent eating scenes, 
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On a volume of 66,750,445 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 46.59, up .03 for the week end- 
ing May 24. The Dow Jones 30 stock in- 
dustrial average was 816.65, down 2.19; 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
88.58, up .37. Among significant .v.s.k. 
stocks: 

Net 

Close Change 
e 4034: —2V5 

- 44%..-— MW 
s 955.. None 
« 9434.. 
« 26%.. 
. [e 
e 46%... 
e 24V8.. 
se 4842.. 
- 2975.. 
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Stock High 
Allied Chem.. 43⁄2.. 
Alum Co Am.. 47%.. 
Amer Airlines. 

Am Brands... 


Am Motors... 
ATERT n 
Anac Cop.... 
Avon Prod... 
Beth Steel.... 


Burling Ind. . 

Burroughs. ... 
Cater Trac... 
Champ Intl... 


Clark Equip... 
Control Data.. 
Corn GI Wks. 


Eastern Air... 
East Kodak... 
El PasoN G.. 


50%.. 
49%... 
Gen Foods... 23%.. 
Gen Motors.. 49%.. 
Gen Tel & El.. 23⁄4.. 
412.. 
Goodyear.... 17⁄4.. 
Great A & P.. 13%.. 
Greyhound... 14%.. 


Int Hary 

Int Nickel. ^.. 
Int Paper.... 
Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man... 


Occid Pet.... 
Owens Ill... . 
Pac Gas & El. 
Pan Àm...... 
Penn Cen. ... 
Penney J. C... 
Philip. Morris. . 
Polaroid 


Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe... . 


Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 
Tenneco 
Texaco Inc. . . 
Textron 
Time Inc... ..- 
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Lombard North Central offers a complete range of Bank 
Deposit Accounts designed to give sound growth with 
maximum safety. All interest is paid without deduction 
of UKtaxatsource 

Standard Deposit Account pays 93% p.a. No 
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Interest paid half-yearly. 

Monthly Income Deposit Account pays 134% 
p.a. on £10,000 or more for fixed period of 1 year. Sums 
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details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. COW306. 
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of the National Westminster Bank Group whose 
Capital and Reserves exceed £797,000,000. 
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i n Efficiency 3 pocorn] 
rou ing Ip | smartly Gee chart). But in thee clin 
i - : : ter of 1973 it began to dim finale 
One of the U.S. economy's most vex- sharp decline in output contributed last year the US. dig much yo ff 
ing ailments is a slump in productivity heavily to the productivity drop. most other industrial Nations ^ 
—that measure of output per man-hour Doubtless the deep first-quarter Increased Discontent. 


that is the best gauge of national eco- downturn in productivity is temporary cially beneficial actions have pt 
nomic efficiency. When labor, materials and will be reversed when employers ei- ductivity. For example, néj 
and machines are managed effectively ther lay off more workers or increase mine-safety regulations have a à 
and productivity rises, more goods and — production—or both. Yet the longer- productivity in mining for the a 
services are turned out. Managers can term trend is not totally reassuring. In or three years. Beyond that Es 
raise wages without adding to produc- global terms, the U.S.’s long lead in pro- longer-term problem is rooted d 
tion costs or boosting prices. Indeed, a ductivity has been narrowed. The coun- changes. There is an increasin i 
sustained rise in productivity is essen- — try's productivity grew at a healthy an- ness among young workers. Tefen i 
tial if the U.S. is ever to quell inflation nual average of about 3% through most on-the-job drug use, alcoholism an E 
while expanding its economy fast ofthe postwar period, helped by such de- absenteeism. A survey of 3,500 
enough to meet its needs for morejobop-  velopments as the fast spread of com- people between 16 and 25 by Socii 
portunities and improved housing, ed- puters. But between 1965 and 1970 pro-  chologist Daniel Yanke 
ucation and medical services. ductivity grew only 2% per year in the last week, concluded that discon 

Yet, according to the Labor Depart- U.S. v. 13.2% in Japan, 5.7% in West ; 
ment, in this year's first quarter, private 
nonfarm productivity declined at an an- 
nual rate of 3.5% largely as a result of 
the severe first-quarter drop in real out- 
put of goods and services.* As is usual 
in times of an economic slowdown, both 
workers and machines operated below 
optimum efficiency because employers 
did not trim their work force as fast as 
they reduced production. The main 
cause of the productivity slump in the 
| first quarter was that the gasoline crisis 
forced automakers to cut production of 
big, gas-drinking cars. Since auto man- 
ufacturing is one of the nation's largest 
and most productive industries, the 
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titude was starkly mirrored in th 
York City printers’ strike agains i 
Daily News, prompted largely by à 
newspaper's decision to use autoni 
typesetters. An agreement was fri 
reached last week—but only afte 
months of deadlock and costly di 
in introducing productive maca! 
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“The overall decline in productivity—including 
a big drop on the farms—was 5.5%, but econ- 
omists do not give much credence to that larger fig- 
ure because official measurements of farm pro- 
ductivity are erratic and grossly imprecise. 


need tight supervision. Yet eu 
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AIRCRAFT 


Two New Birds from Europe 


European planemakers have stalled 
out while trying to intercept a larger 
share of the U.S.-dominated world mar- 
ket. The French sank $130 million into 
the Mercure mid-range commercial jet, 
sold only ten of them, and most likely 
will abandon the plane. A similar fate 
may well await the Concorde supersonic 
jetliner, on which much more British 
and French prestige is riding. Develop- 
ment costs have hit a frightening $2 bil- 
lion, and the troubled plane’s only solid 
customers so far are the state-owned air- 
lines of the two countries financing it. 

Despite these setbacks, however. 
Europe’s planemakers are at last seeing 
a patch or two of blue sky. Last week 
the wide-bodied A300B airbus, made by 
a Paris-based multinational consortium 
called Airbus Industrie, went into com- 
mercial service on Air France between 
Paris and London. This week the am- 
bitious MRCA (multirole combat air- 
craft), a joint project of Britain, West 
Germany and Italy, is scheduled to 
make its maiden flight in the skies above 
Munich. Both promise to of- 


London were sold out. The line has also 
announced that it plans additional 
round-trip runs to Nice, Marseille and 
Algiers by July. 

The A300B is holding its own in the 
stringently competitive sales arena, 
where salesmen have been known to 
press prospects with photos of their ri- 
vals' air crashes. A sales team for the 
Lockheed L-1011 was in Australia last 
week, but so too was one for the A300B. 
Itssalesmen claim that the A300B is qui- 
eter than rivals and, even more entic- 
ing, uses roughly 23% less fuel per seat 
mile than a 727. So far, eight airlines 
—six from Europe, one from Thailand 
and one from Brazil—have ordered 22 
airbuses, at $21 million to $22 million 
each; options have been taken on 25 
more. 

If the MRCA fighter-bomber inter- 
ceptor gets off the ground nicely this 
week, it may also take some business 
from U.S. companies. The swing-wing, 
twin-engine plane can break the sound 
barrier at near treetop level (752 m.p.h. 


fer stiff competition for PROTOTYPE OF MULTIROLE COMBAT AIRCRAFT (MRCA) 


American planemakers. 
Sold Out. With the 
A300B, Europe's aircraft 
builders are offering greater 
passenger capacity in the 
high-density, short- to me- 
dium-range travel market 
now dominated by Boeing's 
727 and McDonnell Doug- 
las’ DC-9—both smaller 
aircraft. If last week’s flight 
was any harbinger, the Eu- 
ropean airbus will do well. 
All 251 seats (compared 
with a maximum of 163 on 
a U.S. 727) on the twin- 
engine plane were filled, 
and Air France reported 
that its first 30 flights to $ 


PASSENGERS ENTERING ROOMY, 251-SEAT A300B AIRBUS 
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at sea level), then soar high into the 
stratosphere at more than 1,350 m.p.h. 
—and do all this while carrying an un- 
usually heavy weapons payload. The 
plane is specifically designed to replace 
aging U.S. aircraft in the West German 
Luftwaffe and navy, the Royal Air Force 
and the Italian air force. 

But severe misgivings have nonethe- 
less arisen since the project was begun 
in 1968. Combined orders from the four 
customers have slipped from a planned 
1.180 to 807—and could shrink more be- 
cause of costly design compromises. The 
estimated cost of developing the plane 
was $1.8 billion. The British Labor gov- 
ernment has resolved to review thor- 
oughly the project with its West Ger- 
man and Italian partners before the next 
phase is authorized. But in British avi- 
ation circles at least, the plane is regard- 
ed as superior to such U.S. offerings as 
the F-15, F-14 and F-5. Says a high 
R.A.F. officer: "The American planes 
are either heavier and more expensive 
or cheaper and less effective." 

US. aircraft-industry executives do 
not view the new European entries as 
seriously diminishing their share of the 
non-Communist world's aircraft mar- 
ket; American planemakers hold 9596 
of the commercial market, which is ex- 
pected to generate sales of $150 billion 


EYECATCHERS 
Motsey Settles 


owing $64 million? Well, 
owing only $20 million—as, 
now, does Lammot du Pont 
(^Motsey") Copeland Jr., a 
Breat-great-great-grandson 
of the founder of the Du 
Pont dynasty. Climaxing 
one of history's largest per- 
sonal bankruptcy actions, 
his overworked platoon of 
Wilmington lawyers settled 
with a creditors’ committee, 
whittling down his debt 
from a series of misbegotten enterprises. 
Motsey, 41, agreed to use income 
from his trust funds (estimated at more 
than $400,000 a year) to help pay cred- 
itors between 10g and 20e on the dol- 
lar during the next ten years. The larg- 
est undisputed debt, owed to the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, is 
$1.7 million, pared from $4.3 million. 
The same haggling that reduced Cope- 
land's liabilities also reduced his as- 
sets, apart from trusts, to less than $2 
million, from about $26: million. He 
was forced in the agreement, for ex- 
ample, to put his $500,000 Wilmington 
mansion up for sale. And settlement 
could well have been prolonged even 
had not the Copeland family 
bly Lammot Sr., former chair- 
‘of Du Pont—agreed to withdraw 
illion in family claims. 


ual creditors and GC-fedeFalblic Reseind Gute! 


What is better than 


during the next ten years. But they do 
bemoan their lack of fresh ideas; noth- 
ing new was displayed by the U.S. at 
the 1973 Paris Air Show, which is con- 
sidered the aviation showcase of the 
world. (Instead, U.S. aircraft companies 
simply revised existing designs.) Yet 
even with the A300B, the MRCA and 
many other entries by the British, the 
West Germans and even the Soviets, 
there is a feeling that the European in- 
dustry is in need of organizational 
streamlining. Airbus Industrie, for ex- 
ample, is a consortium of companies 
in Britain, West Germany, The Neth- 
erlands, Spain and France. Each com- 
pany builds components that are 
shipped to the Aérospatiale center in 
Toulouse, where they are finally as- 
sembled. The MRCA is built by Pana- 
via of Munich, jointly owned by the 
British, West Germans and Italians. But 
the work is divided according to each 
countrys share. Thus Britain builds 
42.5% of the airframe, West Germany 
builds 42.5% and Italy builds 15%—the 
wings. Work on the propulsion system 
is broken up in the same proportions. 
Many a European airman argues that 
a more efficient way must be found, per- 
haps by merging several companies into 
a multinational giant to compete with 
U.S. makers. 


bankruptcy court must still approve the 
plan. Indeed, there remains a disputed 
claim of $3.8 million arising from the 
bankruptcy of Transogram Co., a toy 
company that Motsey once headed. But 
it did seem the worst was over. Cope- 
land will now have more time for his 
latest venture, the Comedy Center, Inc. 
It sells jokes to speechmakers and 
newspapers. Sample: “Confucius say: 
Naked student who runs into naked 
coed having lucky streak.” The talent 
behind the firm is Bob Orben, who is 
also a gagwriter for Vice President Ger- 
ald Ford. 


Phofo Starter 


"I don't tinker with anything if I can 
help it,” says Boston’s William W. Garth 
Jr., an M.LT.-trained entrepreneur who 
likes to think up new products in print- 
ing technology and hire engineers to 
build them. In 1967 he observed that 
while large city newspapers 
had the money to invest 
in modern phototypesetting 
machines that cost roughly 
$30,000 each, smaller daily 
and weekly papers were still 
struggling with old-fashioned 
Linotype machines that were 
four times slower and far 
costlier to operate. So he in- 
Structed the engineers at his 
Compugraphic Corp. to de- 
velop a small, stripped-down 
phototypesetting machine 
that he could sell to small dai- - 
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cess the company has lost, j 
left many experts Wondering; d 
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A. & Ps rivals—K roger Gr © Ng 
Bohack and most of the iuto Ne 
bloodbaths trying to keep m 
competitive in what became m. conti 
the supermarkets. Now there are fail 
that the battle is over and that N ation 
has won—at least temporarily ^ jesus 
On sales of $6.7 billion in gis Y 
year ending last February, A & p Ji 
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paper-thin margin is quite an impo} I d 
ment over the previous year's loss of jJ Ki 
million on sales of $6.4 billion, Fp 
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regained a satisfactory number ofu 
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than $10,000. Today Compugrgpii: 
the nation's largest manufactur 
phototypesetting equipment, bg i 
small alike. The company has a+ 
share of the market and last yal) ru 
corded worldwide sales of $47 milis 1 
In this inexpensive phototypest | 
process, character images ona fins 
are projected directly onto photog : 
paper that is then converted ino 
ing plate. Garth, now 59, first ia En 
on the process in the 1950s, WY qu 
was president of Photon, v al 
corporate squabble, he left ! “ab 
1960, took his chief engine $ ond 
and set up Compugraphic. m a 
cessful product was a comput Aoi] 
to cut 50% off the time rean hi 
telephone book in type: a theo} 
duced it by driving it roun agn. 
in the back of his station ie "T 
that he has largely Seve machi] 
ket for photocomposition Jj 
newspapers, his next 804 ho ps cee 
ment to job $7 asl 
ment stores an 
do printing. 
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A. & P. SHOPPERS IN NEW JERSEY 
The bargains are fewer. 


by sympathetic former A. & P. exec- 
utives. Thus there was little opposition 
when the company trimmed its prices 
so low at the outset of the WEO cam- 
paign that its gross profit margin slid to 
an estimated 1296, v. 1896 for most dis- 
count food chains and 2146 for conven- 
tional supermarkets. By last spring, the 
company's costly gamble was paying off 
as more and more budget-minded shop- 
pers were buying at A. & P. 

Skimpy Line. Whether A. & P. can 
hold its customers once they realize 
that bargains are fewer is open to ques- 
tion. Says Analyst Kenneth Sanders of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis: “The 
company is doing better, but it still 
has a long road ahead." Many of the 
3,680 A. & P. stores are still too small, 
though the company is closing its ti- 
niest.outlets and building 80 big su- 
permarkets in this year's first half. 
A. & P. also continues to limit brand va- 
riety on its shelves, in part because of 
its heavy commitment to its own pri- 
vate house labels. This deficiency is 
most obvious in A. & P's relatively 
skimpy line of nonfood items—every- 
thing from film to beauty aids—which 
are likely to provide the biggest future 
sales growth for supermarkets. ' 

A. & P. has two things goingfor it. 


ew of A. & P. 
ing, top. 
e 
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INDUSTRY 


Failing Fleets 


They gather each morning at dawn, 
waiting to see if the boats coming in are 
empty or full. Crewmen. captains, ship- 
Owners, processors and-union represen- 
tatives huddle in the gloom on fishing 
plers all along the New England sea- 
coast. Like generations of fishermen be- 
fore them, many of these weather-lined 
men work grueling twelve-hour shifts in 
biting winds and high seas for days on 
end. Unlike their predecessors, however. 
they are catching fewer fish every year 
—which is one reason that U.S. fish 
prices are rising so fast. : 

In the 1960s, New England fisher- 
men harvested some 700 million lbs. of 
cod, flounder and haddock annually. 
Last year they netted only 375 million 
Ibs. Some fish appear to be nearing ex- 
tinction: the New England haddock 
catch has shriveled since 1960 from 112 
million lbs. to only 7 million Ibs. 

"It was the Russians that did it.” 
complains a mariner in Gloucester. 
Mass. "They came here with their '"vac- 
uum ships’ and cleaned up.” Not only 
the Soviet Union, but also Japan, East 
Germany, Poland, Iceland, Spain and 
other nations have been sending their 
big and in some cases government-sub- 
sidized fleets to the-rich grounds beyond 
America's twelve-mile limit. Using 
modern stern trawlers and factory ships 
that can process and then freeze while 
still at sea, these fleets have been able to 
stay for months at a stretch where the 
fishing is good. 

200 Mile Limit. By contrast, New 
England fishermen are not subsidized, 
and their ships are small and antiquat- 
ed. They must carry ice in their holds to 
keep the catch fresh and must return to 
port every seven days lest the fish rot. 
Some imported frozen fish from Canada 
costs much less than fresh domestic fish 
caught in the same New England wa- 
ters. As a result, two-thirds of the fish 
eaten in the U.S. last year was imported. 

To bail out the domestic fleet, Sena- 


tor Warren Magnuson of Washington. 


and Congressman Gerry Studds of Mas- 
sachusetts have co-authored a bill that 


would extend U.S. fishing waters from 


the present twelve miles to 200 miles. 


But, fearing that foreign nations would E 
reciprocate with 200-mile limits of their 


own, the State and. Defense departments 
as well as some U.S. tuna fishermen on. 


the West Coast and shrimpers on the — 


Gulf Coast oppose the bill, and so it | 
not expected to pass. New Englam 
fishermen stand a better chance o 
ting help from the U.N.-sponsored L 
of the Sea Conference, which will 
June 20 in Caracas. Control of nt 
sources, including fish, will be hi 
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JESUIT PROVINCIAL RICHARD CLEARY 


The Presidential Priest 


“Almighty, everlasting God, I, John 
McLaughlin . . . moved with a desire of 
serving You, vow before the most sacred 
Virgin Mary, and the whole court of heay- 
en, to Your divine majesty, perpetual pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience in the So- 
ciety of Jesus.” 


When Nixon Aide John McLaugh- 
lin became a Jesuit in 1947, that tra- 
ditional vow was strictly interpreted. 
Moreover, Jesuits lived in community in 
their own houses, wore only black, and 
worked mostly in missionary or teach- 
ing assignments. In recent years all that 
has been changing. Some members of 
the Society of Jesus rent their own apart- 
ments, wear business suits or blue jeans, 
and work at various professions, includ- 
ing politics. 

Plastic Piece. McLaughlin, now 47, 
has become one of this new breed. Once 
an editor on America magazine and a 
popular lecturer on sex (“Intimacy Be- 
fore Marriage,” “Intimacy Outside Mar- 
riage’), McLaughlin turned to politics 
in 1970. He became a Republican, ran 
for the U.S. Senate from Rhode Island 
(John Pastore retained the seat), and 
then in 1971 went to work as a speech- 

writer on the White House staff at a sal- 
ary of about $30,000. To distinguish be- 
tween his sacerdotal and political roles, 
he abandoned the Roman collar (^a one- 
inch piece of plastic") except for church 

events. Last week McLaughlin's supe- 
rior, the Very Rev. Richard Cleary, Je- 
suit provincial of New England, issued 
E statement dissociating the Society of 
"Jesus from McLaughlins views and 
summoned him to report to Boston for 
| prayer and reflection. EON i 

— Why the sudden application of dis- 
pline? Father Cleary is a new provin- 


o took office in Feboaioyinidlic Ghensiorstheéds erg) 


NIXON AIDE MCLAUGHL 


he has been under pressure from his fel- 
low New England Jesuits to do some- 
thing about McLaughlin. Publicity 
about Father McLaughlin has been 
building up in recent weeks, especially 
since his CBS-TV appearance in May, 
when he said that historians would re- 
gard Richard Nixon as “the greatest 
moral leader of the last third of this cen- 
tury.” Later McLaughlin told a press 
conference that in the matter of the tape 
transcripts the President had “acquitted 
himself with honor.” Not that Mc- 
Laughlin wants a saint in the Oval Of- 
fice. “If we had a saint as President of 
this country, it would lead to chaos and 
catastrophe,” he maintains. 
McLaughlin also adjudged Nixon’s 
profanity a valuable form of emotional 
release with “no moral meaning.” In a 
press conference, Cleary said that he 
could not endorse that view: “I would 
be standing up against Moses if I did 
-.. Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain. ” 
McLaughlin has made clear that he 
feels he is being discriminated against 
because of his political views. Boston, 
he notes, is at “the geopolitical center 
of liberal thinking,” and he points out 
that another Jesuit, Democratic Con- 
gressman Robert Drinan of Massachu- 
setts (with whom he attended seminary), 
has made controversial public state- 
ments without being reprimanded. 
Other Jesuits maintain that it is not pol- 
itics that is at issue but the vows of pov- 
erty and obedience. Drinan, they note, 
lives in a Jesuit house at Georgetown 
University, while McLaughlin rents an 
expensive apartment in the Watergate 
complex. ("Physical poverty," Mc- 
Laughlin says, "does more Spiritual 
harm than spiritual good. I do not see 
poverty as a vow of economy but as a 
vow of dependency, and I am depen- 
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Truckin’ with Jesus 


With blue carpeting and sim 
yellow-stained-glass windows 
and miniature organ, the d& 
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Undefeated Champ 


It was a typical jazzmen's drinking 
contest of the Prohibition era. Through 
the night, Cornetist Rex Stewart and 
Trombonist Joe Nanton matched half 
pints of gin with each other—and a ref- 
eree. By 9 a.m., the only one left stand- 
ing was the referee, who happened to 
be Bandleader Duke Ellington. Recall- 
ing the incident last year in his auto- 
biography Music is my Mistress, Elling- 
ton wrote, “I don’t drink booze any 
more. J retired undefeated champ about 
30 years ago.” 

Booze was about the only thing the 
Duke ever retired from. He was an un- 
ceasing forward mover in a career that 
spanned two World Wars, that took him 
from the streets of his native Washing- 
ton, D.C., to dinner dates at the White 
House and that saw him compose such 
jazz classics as Sophisticated Lady, Car- 
avan and Don't Get Around Much Any- 
more. Said the late Billy Strayhorn, who 
composed the Duke’s theme, Take the 
A Train: “He not only doesn’t live in 
the past, he rejects it, at least as far 
as his own past accomplishments are 
concerned.” 

The Gift. Ellington burst on the jazz 
scene in 1927 at Harlem’s Cotton Club. 
Right into 1974 he kept a 16-piece band 
circling the globe. *What would I do sit- 
ting in one place?" he asked a few years 
ago. "How would I get to hear the new 
things I write? What reason would I 
have to retire from the road?" Only 
illness. Two months ago, Ellington en- 
tered Manhattan's Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center with lung cancer, 
then developed pneumonia. Last week, 
only a month after his 75th birthday, Ed- 
ward Kennedy Ellington died. 

He left as a legacy the most distinc- 
tive single body of composition in all of. 
jazz. Where he got the gift even he could 
not say for sure. His father was a butler 
who worked up to caterer and then be- 
came a blueprint technician. As a boy, 
Duke showed more aptitude for paint- 
ing than music. Piano lessons were a 
chore. “Before I knew it, I would be fash- 
ioning a new melody and accompani- 
ment instead of following the score," he 
said. Indeed he never became a virtu- 
oso pianist; his talent was asa leader, ar- 
ranger and composer. By the age of 14, 
he had written his first song, Soda Foun- 
tain Rag. Soon he was fronting a band 
that played dances and receptions. 

In 1922 he made the move to New 
York, where he would eventually come 
to aeons all that was elegant and dig- 
nified about jazz. But in those days he 
was a tough blade. In Chicago. where 
he frequently dropped in to play. there 
was a standing order; "Duke Ellington 
is not to be bothered in the Loop." It 
stuck, because it came from Al Capone. 

It was a fast life, and early on the 

d an ability to compose 
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anywhere—restaurants, buses, hotels, 
even taxis. He wrote his first big hi 
Mood Indigo, in 15 minutes while e 
ing for his mother to fix dinner. Many 
of his early works shimmered with ex- 
otic "jungle" colors, achieved through 
the clever use of mutes, slurs and growls, 
that were intended to romanticize the 
African roots of jazz. Later works such 
as Warm Valley and Dusk took on sub- 
tle pastels and sophisticated shapes. El- 
lington’s style and reputation eventually 
transcended jazz, and he even performed 
with major symphony orchestras. 

In his later years, the Duke lived a 
life that for a jazz musician at least, was 
almost monastic. If wrestling with a new 
work, he would write all night in his 
apartment on Manhattan’s West Side. 
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ELLINGTON AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL (1960) 
An aptitude for art. 


Parties? “I just don’t have time to be a 
social cat.” Since the death of Strayhorn 
in 1967, Ellington's closest intimates 
were his son Mercer, who played trum- 
pet in the band and served as road man- 
ager, and his sister Ruth, president of 
Ellington's publishing firm Tempo Mu- 
sic. Ellington’s marriage to Mercer's 
mother, his high school sweetheart, 
Edna Thompson, was short-lived. 
Though never lacking for female com- 
panionship, he did not remarry. 

If he was lonely, it never showed 
—except, perhaps, when he was back- 
stage waiting to go on, looking weary 
from the day’s travel, the bags under 
his eyes heavier than usual. Out in the 
spotlight, he was a new man, the fin- 
gers dancing merrily over the piano 
keys, the face lit up with joy. Duke El- 
lington once said, “My reward is hear- 
ing what ['ve done." It was everybody 
else’s reward too. 
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When you fly 
TWA to America or Europe 
well save you money 


on places to stay 


A y 4 


TWA’sdonea lot to make traveling less expensive. 
That goes for hotels, restaurants, theaters, and so on. B 


For hotels in America there's our Hotelpass* 
USA program. It will guarantee you a room with 
sae bath in 26 North American cities. With 
=; Hotelpass, you buy individual one-night 
| coupons for Standard hotels in 24 cities 
for only $7.50 U.S. dollars per person per 
day double occupancy. ($13.00 U.S. dollars 
single.) And your room is guaranteed. 
g And you don't even need a reservation. 
All you have to do is call or show up be- 
fore 6:00 pm on the day concerned. The 
‘coupons are good for any hotel in the category 
you've chosen. 

We have Moderate First Class hotels in 26 cities 
for $12.90 U.S. dollars per person per day double 
occupancy. ($20.00 U.S. dollars single.) 

We also have Superior First Class hotels in 
9 cities at $17.90 U.S. dollars per person per day 
double occupancy. ($26.00 U.S. dollars single.) 

With every four nights purchased you 
receive a bonus sightseeing coupon — 
admission tickets to museums, sightseeing 
and other local attractions. 

Little Black Book 

And thanks to local proprietors, only 
TWA gives you the Little Black Book. 

It's yours free when you present 


And places to 
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: 


your ticket or boarding pass at the TWA Ticket 
TAS leas Office. It’s full of discount 
coupons and two-for- 
ones on those things like 
=| dinners, drinks and 
9 theaters that can gel so 


expensive. There are even things for free. 


Adventures USA 
If you want to take a tour, TWA's Adventures 
USA Program has a lot of exciting ones to choose. 
You'll see America the way Amer- 4 a EN 
icans do. With tours se 1 
of the great cities, Es ; 
Fly/Drive Tours, ; 
motorcoach tours, and & — even 
tours of the great American West where you Red 
ride river rapids, and camp out along river $ 
You save money. And you see a lot of places 
other tourists) Scl Agen 
CallyourTrave c 
And find out the details al^! 
money saving vacatio e afe! 
you can take. 
yall, the more, 
money you 
save, the 
more things 
: youcan do. * 
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TWA is what travel should bet : 
America and Europe. 


Call your travel agent or TWA for more information. 
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by his wry and understanding smile. 

The way to enjoy Vonnegut is to pick 
out the raisins. The idea of writers’ con- 
ferences is absurd, he Says, because writ- 
ers cannot confer; "it's all they can do 
to drag themselves past one another like 
great, wounded bears," That is a raisin. 
He reports without undue enthusiasm 
that his wife and daughter have become 
followers of the Maharishi. “Nothing 
pisses them off anymore,” says Vonne- 
gut. “They glow like bass drums with 
lights inside.” Another raisin. 

So Gloomy. There is a lot of solid, 
sad talk, and it makes the reader feel 
sorry that this gentle, tired uncle is so 
gloomy. “I have always thought of my- 
self as a paranoid," he writes, “as an 
overreactor, and a person who makes a 
questionable living with his men- 
tal diseases." The arts, he believes, 
are benign frauds: "Films and 
books and plays show us people 
talking much more entertainingly 
than people really talk ... Sing- 
ers and musicians show us human 
beings making sounds far more 
lovely than human beings really 
make. Architects give us temples 
in which something marvelous is 
obviously going on. Actually, 
practically nothing is going on in- 
side. And on and on." 

If Vonnegut really were an un- 
cle, the reader would take him to 
see The Sting, maybe, and buy him 
a couple of beers afterward to 
cheer him up. Orlose patience and 
tell him to pull up his socks. Peo- 
ple really do feel this way about 
Vonnegut. A twelve-year-old boy 
wrote a letter after reading Break- 
fast of Champions, the author re- 
ports, saying, "Dear Mr. Vonne- 
gut, Please don't commit suicide." 
Vonnegut says he is fine. 

Nevertheless the idea of tak- 
ing care of the author as a rel- 
ative is surprisingly attractive. It is, in 
fact, a rather Vonnegutian idea. One of 
the fragments collected here proposes a 
sensibly loony scheme by which every- 
one in the country would get a new mid- 
dle name and a lot of new relatives cho- 
sen arbitrarily by computer. The names 
would be words like Daffodil, Chromi- 
um, and so on, and they would signify 
clans. Each Daffodil would have 19.999 
fellow clansmen spread out around the 
U.S. to be treated as relatives: to be cared 
for. cursed, feuded with, borrowed from, 
nursed, loved and hated. To be taken no- 
tice of in a human way is the author's 
idea, and it is by no means the worst 
idea put between hard covers this year. 

“Wampeters.” by the way, are ob- 
jects (like the Holy Grail) around which 
the lives of otherwise unrelated people 
revolve. "Foma" are "harmless untruths. 
intended to comfort simple souls, 
— such as "prosperity is just around the 
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meaningless association of human be- 
ings. As members of the Vonnegut 
granfalloon know. the words first ap- 
peared in one of Uncle Kurt's early 
novels, Car s Cradle. a John Skow 


The Long Goodbye 
WIDOW 

by LYNN CAINE 

223 pages. Morrow. $6.95. 


Lynn Caine has a bit of the style of 
the only decent character in a Lois 
Gould novel. Until five years ago, she 
and her husband Martin lived comfort- 
ably in a Central Park West apartment, 
making the adjectives "happy" and 
"hectic" 


synonymous as only New 
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LYNN CAINE 
Rites of passage. 


Yorkerscan. Attractive and fortyish, she 
was (and is) a publicity manager for Lit- 
tle, Brown. He was a successful lawyer. 
specializing in bankruptcy. They loved 
their two children, aged four and eight, 
Mozart, fine wine and summer vacations 
in New England. 

Then one day Martin, a hypochon- 
driac, confirmed his worst suspicions. 
He had cancer. It was pronounced in- 
curable. At first the Caines went their 
charming, moderately gilded social 
ways. "Aren't we classy?" they giggled 
to each other as if they were starring in 
a movie. When Hollywood did make the 
movie, Lynn liked to say to her shocked 
friends, she would absolutely refuse to 
let Barbra Streisand play her part. In 
short, Lynn Caine would probably have 
been the last person to read the book 
she has now written about the death of 
her husband and her own survival. 

Widow is neither a gracefully com- 

osed elegy nor a profound essay on 


is 
non-book. But its very ordinariness 
gives Mrs. Caine’s account its value. She 
has the naiveté and courage to pose the 
specific questions. How (and how not) 
to tell the children? “Get them to ask 
questions,” she advises, and don’t try to 
be “clinical” or “dispassionate.” Instead, 
‘show your own grief, encourage them 
to cry. How (and how not) to write let- 
ters of condolence? “Praise is wonder- 
fully welcome,” she emphasizes, and so 
is “a little humor —but “don’t tell se 
how bad you feel.” The book verifies that 
a husband’s friends do indeed make 
passes at the widow. She urges widows 
to wait—on everything. For months af- 
ter her husband’s death, she suggests, 
a wife can hardly handle the affairs of 
daily life, let alone the complications 
ofsex. After numbness comes what Mrs. 
Caine calls “the Crazy Period.” She 
had mad thoughts—they seemed prac- 
tical at the time—of buying a ski lodge 
or a house in Key West. Instead, she 
went suburban in Hackensack, N.J.—a 
plan that made almost as little sense, 
especially because she had no car and, 
as it turned out, proved incapable of 
learning to drive. 

Money Power. How did Mrs. 
Caine survive? By bitter flippancies 
scribbled down on yellow pads late at 
night ("How's my master plan, God 
dear? What have you got coming up?"). 
By folk wisdom, like “Move the body” 
(she pedaled endless miles on a station- 
ary bicycle). By psychiatric therapy. By 
working hard at her job. By just wait- 
ing out the ordeal. (She has not remar- 
ried.) How would she do it differently if 
she had to do it again? She would talk 
about death more openly to her husband, 
to her children. She would not try to stiff- 
upper-lip it through. And she would 
have couples make financial prepara- 
tions—by seeing to things like wills, sav- 
ings and death benefits, which are often 
neglected until too late. "Money." she 
writes savagely. “is power. Strength. 
Life. It is sexual. I care more about mon- 
ey than I do about sex right now.” 

Women—and men—will have to de- 
cide how much of the author's percep- 
tion might apply to them. But as Mrs. 
Caine reminds her readers, about 70% 
of American women over 65 have been 
widowed at least once. Here, for what- 
ever comfort example can give, is the 
logbook of one who made it through the 
rites of passage. 1 Melvin Maddocks 


Upward and Onward? 


THE ASCENT OF MAN 
by J. BRONOWSKI 
448 pages. Little, Brown. $15. 


Anyone who has puzzled over such 
things as the mysterious menhirs of 
Stonehenge or shaken his head at the ex- 
travagant ugliness of a modern office 
building knows that man is unique—and 
not merely because, as Mark Twain once 


— pointed out, he is the only animal who 
— blushes, or has reason to. Unlike other 
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footprints and skeletons but complex 
creations—stone and social structures 
that succeeding generations can reject, 
use or improve upon. c 
Two years ago, Jacob Bronowski, a 
Polish-born, English-educated mathe- 
matician, historian and biologist, traced 
man's scientific development in a wide- 
ly acclaimed 13-part BBC television 
series. The Ascent of Man, which will 
reach U.S. TV audiences next season. 
Now he has adapted his-scripts into a 
book. The result is a long (100,000 
words), fascinating, beautifully illustrat- 
ed essay about the qualities of curiosity, 
imagination and inventiveness that lead 
man to explore the world and the in- 
visible laws that order it. The book is 
also an exercise in optimism. With so 
many scientists predicting that human- 
ity will destroy itself, anyone who writes 
as enthusiastically about man as Bro- 
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J. BRONOWSKI & GRANDSON 
Reading the alphabet of life. 


nowski does is practically inviting a pie 
in the face from his apprehensive 
colleagues. 

Bronowski begins in the Great Rift 
Valley of Africa where, it is believed, 
the creature that was to become man 
first put his footprints on the earth. The 
book ends in the 20th century at the 
same location with Bronowski's fearful, 
yet hopeful look into the future. In be- 
tween he leads the way through a cat- 
alogue of human accomplishment, from 
Pythagoras on the mathematical laws 
that govern the universe to the revolu- 
tionary observations of Ptolemy, Coper- 
nicus and Galileo; from Newton's ex- 
periments on the diffraction of light to 
James Watson and Francis Crick's dis- 
covery of the key to the alphabet of life, 
the master molecule DNA. 

Bronowski often bridges the gap be- 
tween the two cultures. discoursing on 
everything from the Mona Lisa to the 
construction of Rheims Cathedral. He 
demonstrates how the flowering of art 
and architecture was a natural out- 
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STAYING ALIVE! 
by MAURICE and MARALYN BAILEY 
192 pages. McKay. $6.95. 
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Culture Shock 


DAISY MILLER 
Directed by PETER BOGDANOVICH 
Screenplay by FREDERIC RAPHAEL 


This adaptation of one of Henry 
James’ shortest and most popular works 
contains, In cameo, a theme that winds 
through more elaborate novels like The 
Ambassadors: the ineluctable tension 
between European and American cul- 
tures that leads to corruption. What 
Peter Bogdanovich's movie is mostly 
about, however, is flirting. 

Great chunks of dialogue and nar- 
ration have been lifted from the book, 
like so many concrete blocks, and de- 
posited onto the screen. They arrange 
themselves more or less as a series of 
hurdles, which the actors negotiate with 
disheartening lack of success. James 
found his drama in nuance and infer- 
ence, in the risky currents of society 
which can warm or chill in their nat- 
ural course. When James' people talk 
about being invited to a salon or about 
being cut off, they are always employ- 
ing the author's own intricate metaphor 
— performing a ritual of crucial selec- 
tion. Bogdanovich and his screenwriter, 
Frederic Raphael (Darling), have swept 
out all the undertone from Jamesian so- 
ciety, trying instead to make high drama 
out of mere social graces. It is a little 
like trying to wring a sonnet out of a 
bill of fare. 

The story concerns the great con- 
sternation brought about in Continental 
Society by the appearance of Daisy Mil- 
ler (Cybill Shepherd), a rich American 
girl touring Europe with her mother 
(Cloris Leachman) and bratty little 
brother (James McMurtry). Daisy flirts 
openly with a gaudy Italian opportunist, 
causing something of a scandal, while 
teasing an upright young American ex- 
patriate named Winterbourne (Barry 
Brown). The latter observes, with a mix- 
ture of melancholy and enchantment, 
her flouting of convention, and feels 
drawn to her. Daisy eventually catches 
*the Roman fever" late at night in the 
Colosseum, and dies of the figurative ef- 
fects of culture shock. 

Among all the flaws in this movie 
—the numbing literalness, the flagrant 
absence of subtlety—nothing is quite so 
wrong as Cybill Shepherd. Bogdanovich 
installed her in the lead as if she were 
some sort of electrical appliance being 
plugged into an outlet. He has not been 
reticent about discussing their personal 
life together, but he makes an inept Pyg- 
malion. Shepherd has a home-fried hau- 
teur good enough for the one-dimension- 
al roles she played in The Last Picture 
Show and The Heartbreak Kid. She 
knows how to strike poses for the cam- 
era (she used to be a fashion model, after 
all), but she has no resources as an ac- 
tress, She runs short of breath in the mid- 


SHEPHERD & BROWN IN DAISY 
Home-fried hauteur. 


dle of lines, and gives no appearance. of 
understanding the words she blurts out 
in little hiccups. Daisy is supposed to be 
unspoiled, cunning and callow—and 
blithely attractive. Shepherd projects in- 
stead a taunting sexual hostility that 
turns Daisy into a little bitch goddess 
on a pedestal. 

Most of the actors behave with the 
sort of animation generally reserved for 
lyings-in-state, although Cloris Leach- 
man's Mrs. Miller is skittish and well ob- 
served. Bogdanovich, a hugely eclectic 
director, borrows heavily here again. 
The use of a popular tune— Maggie, in 
this instance—as a sort of sentimental 
signature comes directly from John 
Ford, and the mood of much of the light- 
comedy moments seems a gloss on Ernst 
Lubitsch. The film’s opening sequence 
is quite ravishing, however—the early 
moments and sounds of a hotel stirring 
for a new day—and throughout there is 
a kind of stylistic steadiness new to 
Bogdanovich. 

Someone says of Daisy Miller that 
“she did what she liked." Bogdanovich 
seems to be following that rather way- 
ward course too. There is always the 
feeling with him that he is really better 
than he is showing us. But the further 
he gets from his kinetic first film, 
Targets. the more fragile that hope 
seems. a Jay Cocks 


O Pioneer! 


ZANDY'S BRIDE 
Directed by JAN TROELL 
Screenplay by MARC NORMAN 


"I got the right," Zandy snarls as 
he proceeds to rape Hannah his mail- 
order bride. It is a PG rape—no nudity 
or bad language. The assumption appar- 
ently is that somehow such discretion 
makes it easier for parents to offer guid- 
ance about why that bad man Is doing 
that bad thing to that nice lady. 
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the asininity of the rating system, since 
the rest of this predictable slice of fron- 
tier life (the setting is California's Big 
Sur country) offers almost nothing to 
think about. Hannah's response to her 
groom's welcome is to teach him table 
manners. He makes some progress to- 
ward civility, but he keeps getting dis- 
tracted. Late in the film he is still 
capable of driving a herd of cattle 
through her vegetable garden purely 
asan exercise in cussedness. 

The ending is trite and contrite. He 
presents her with a length or calico and 
a new stove. She presents him with 
twins. It may not be too late to make 
this marriage work, but Zandy's con- 
version from misogyny to generosity of 
spirit comes far too late to save the film. 

Even such able performers as Gene 
Hackman and Liv Ullmann cannot 
bring off a rescue effort without a little 
help from the writer and the director. 


OOTAN 


ULLMANN & HACKMAN IN BRIDE 
Trite and contrite. 


Writer Norman has contented himself 
with providing a painfully straightfor- 
ward story line, to which Director Troell 
has pinned a number of handsome al- 
bum shots that appear to have been left 
over from his earlier The Emigrants and 
The New Land. There was a certain 
Stately glory to those works, a sense that 
Troell’s pioneers were big enough to de- 
Serve the great country he seemed to per- 
ceive with a fresh eye. In Zandy's Bride 
the land is unfortunately allowed to 
dwarfthecharacters.  wRichard Schickel 


Quick Cuts 


THE BLACK WINDMILL. At the 
beginning of this odd, superior little 
thriller, a British intelligence agent 
(played with impeccable sangfroid by 


Michael Caine) discovers that his son ` 


has been kidnaped. The ransom demand: 
is well over a million dollars worth of 
uncut diamonds—exactly the amount 
that Caine's intelligence unit was about 
to use to counter an arms-smuggling 
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private-investigator scene: a shi 
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Its more like 20. The people, the customs and || 
the diversions are as different from one region| 
to another as bouillabaisse is from 


truite normande. 


Did you know for example that 
there are over 300 different French cheeses, | 


each one representing the personality of 


a little corner of France? 

Everywhere you go you will find 
charming little inns and restaurants 
with surprisingly low prices. 
Ask your travel agent about Air France's 
inexpensive package deals and convenient 


i 
| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
fly-and drive plans. And about | 


the extensive air and railroad networks that} 


permit you to travel conveniently 


throughout France. 


eb 


So if youd like a vacation that takes 


RX 


fn ae 


__ you away from the usual, whatever your 


ANM ^ A interests are, spend some time exploring 
adhi 
fien 
ine 


herman, the many faces of our country. And be able 


CoP to say you ve really seen France. 


RY: 
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We understand. 


Same, 


3 
uve really seen France. 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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Hor calling us a truly international Swiss bank. 


In Switzerland, SWISS BANK COR- 
| PORATION is one of the "Big Three", with 
"more than a century's financial expertise 
| and over 150 branches throughout the 
? country. 

Abroad, we're a major international 

commercial bank with subsidiaries and 
Y representative offices on all five conti- 
|. nents. 
1 In the U.S.A., we've been on the 
B scene for many years. In New York, for 
instance, we started in 
1939 and now have 
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(SWISS BANK CORPORATION in CHICAGO. 
| One more reason 


three offices plus an agency in San Fran- 
cisco and a representative office in Los 
Angeles. With the opening of our latest 
full-scale branch in Chicago on June 3, 
1974, the entire spectrum of SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION services will be available 
there, too. And that means those services 
that only a commercial bank with a world- 
wide operation can offer. 

We're international in a big way. But 
with a typically Swiss regard for accuracy, 
reliability and integrity in everything con- 
nected with finance. 


Swiss Bank Corporation 
150 South Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
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Expletives Explained 


Sir / You denounced Nixon by contrasting 
his 1960 quotation commending the good 
language used by Eisenhower to Nixon’s 
present language in the transcripts of the 
Watergate tapes [May 20]. Nixon made this 
statement 14 years ago; maybe he had no 
reason to swear then. Today if there isa rea- 
son to use foul language, Nixon certainly 
has it. Just as many people have changed 
their values concerning the presidency, I 
think Nixon has the right to change his val- 
ues regarding the use of X-rated expletives. 

JEANETTE WEBB 

Fort Collins, Colo 


Sir / It looks like a “swearing-in” at the 
White House doesn’t necessarily mean a 
new Cabinet member is being appointed. 
JENNIE LARSON 
Spokane, Wash. 


Sir / It's not the profanity that is so disturb- 
ing. Many people today use four-letter 
words. It’s not even the obvious lack of mor- 
al indignation. That seems to be the temper 
of our times 

It's the total hypocrisy of the whole af- 
fair. This is the man who ran ona platform 
of “law-and-order.” This is the man who 
criticized the language of Harry Truman. 
This is the man who vetoed the child-care 
bill because it would take mothers away 
from home. This is the man who set him- 
self up as the guardian of home and fam- 
ily, morality and apple pie. 

He has now proved what some of us 
have suspected all along—that he’s really 
no better than the rest of us. 

NANCY ALPERT MOWER 

Honolulu 


Sir / Impeach Nixon? 
Let’s wash out his mouth with soap. 
DONALD A. WINDSOR 
Norwich, N.Y. 


Sir / You can fight Nixon and favor Kis- 
singer as much as you like. But don't forget 
that you have many non-American readers 
who are fed up with this stuff. What we 
would like to Know is why Nixon entered 
into the Watergate business and where are 
the real Kissinger triumphs? 

MILAN MIKASINOVIC 

Buenos Aires 


The Plague of Terrorism 


Sir / The time has long passed when the 
world can continue its apathy toward the 
terrorist actions of Arab groups against ci- 
vilians. The uproar after the Olympics 
quickly waned, along with that after the in- 
cidents of Lod Airport and Qiryat Shemo- 
na. The guerrillas have gone past killing ci- 
vilian adults. Now they must show their 
extreme "bravery" by raiding a school and 
slaying innocent children. If the murderers 
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of children are to be made heroes by a coun- 
try, then we must treat that country like the 
plague. and shun it. 

ARNIE HAIKEN 

Short Hills, N.J. 


Sir / I was amazed to hear the American 
Government characterize the Ma’alot kill- 
ings as “mindless and irrational.” _ 

It is the Israeli retaliatory strikes that 
were truly mindless since they will further 
erode sympathy for the Israeli position 
without contributing anything to the secu- 
rity of the state. 

GREG THIELMANN 

Princeton, N.J. 


Sir / Why must the reader continue to see 
the Palestinian cause only through the eyes 
of Zionism? 

The question is inevitably asked: Why 
such horrendous acts on the part of the Pal- 
estinians? The answer is best expressed by 
an Arab representative in New York who 
said, “The frustration of the Palestinian 
people.” Who are the Palestinian people? 
Where are the Palestinian people? Why are 
they using such terroristic acts? Did any- 
one listen to their verbal pleas for the past 
twenty-six years? 

KATE MILLIGAN 

Yakima, Wash. 


League of Voters? 


Sir / Re your suggestion for the League of 
People Voters [May 20]: how about just 
plain old League of Voters? Very few non- 
people vote. 

SALLY M. GALL 

New York City 


Sir / I have come up with a solution to the 
name-change problem caused by the inclu- 
sion of men in groups previously made up 
of women. Why not just send forth the word 
that by Woman we are speaking of generic 
Woman, which naturally includes men. So, 
you see, there’s no problem. 
: What? You say you don't like not hav- 
ing specific mention? It makes you feel left 
Out? It gives you a feeling of non-person- 
hood? Well now, something ought to be 
done about that. 

F. SARDELIS 

St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 


Change Must Come 


Sir / TIME's beautiful coverage of the col- 
lapse of Dr. Caetano's oppressive regime in 
Portugal [May 6] accomplishes a journalis- 
tic feat just as it signals the demise of auto- 
cratic governments elsewhere in the world. 

The coup in Portugal caused jitters in 
South Africa and Rhodesia and ostensibly 
at every seat of dictatorship in the world. 
Some people can be Oppressed for some 
time but all the people cannot be Oppressed 
all the time. Change must come. 

Recent history underscores the fact 
that dictatorships must either democratize 
or face inevitable evolution or revolution. 

JEROME F. GWELLEM 

Editor 

Cameroon Times 

Victoria, Cameroon 


No Visitors 


Sir / In People [May 20] there are words at- 
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Violent Pursuit of Grades 


Sir / Congratulations on 
the cutthroat and cheating 
20]. Some of the dirty triek 
ing lab notebooks, forging 
filibustering. Worse yet, the stud 

the professor determining his Ro 
antagonist to be won 
suasion fails, outsmarted 


. W8S$ Severe] 
by a student who received a quiz 5 


ELMER L. OFFENBACHER 
Professor of Physics 
Temple University 
Philadelphia i 
je. | 
Sir / I have been a pre-med for fou jj erfor 
at a small liberal arts college in Califa 
At Claremont pre-meds openly help a 
other. Test files are open to colleagu 
we readily answer friends’ questioni 
cerning labs or homework. ’ 
Grade pressure is there, bul B 
greater amount than for the numero 
law students here. 
DAVID R. ROTH 
Claremont, Calif. 


Garbage for Oil 


Sir / The enormity of the wore 
problem [May 13] staggers the are cl 
oil-rich Saudi Arabia and Iran ed 
food-shortage areas. lt Wb j 
timely to elaborate on The firey iat! 
[July 2], in which Dr. Geo Worm w 
talks of using wastes to RET cort 
lands everywhere. The Em se 
confidently predicts, when fat 
its garbage to Saudi Arabia 
and gas. 

ANNE LANCE RITTER 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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Function finds its style. 
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New concepts for tomorrow 


Information? Instruction? Entertainment? 
Dial your satellite i 


Satellites convey vital information. Siemens plays 
a part in their construction — and in that of the 


huge ground station antennas that capture their 
messages. 


3 


And for countries that lack the necessary 
infrastructure, Siemens research and development 
men are designing antennas less than 1 metre 
across. So that a public authority, a village, 
an individual can tap the satellite direct. 


In communications as in every other field of 7 
electrical and electronic engineering, what we 
ll pioneered yesterday is reality today. / 
And today we are pionéering tomorrow. 
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. Henry Alfred Kissinger,” said TIME in our first cover story on 
him five years ago, "is not exactly a household name." Since that 
Issue (Feb. 14, 1969), we have published nine other cover stories on 
parve TD on one man except Presidents Eisenhower, 
ane z nan ixon and France’s Charles de Gaulle. Kissinger has 
2 Mein andrew appeared as a member of Nixon’s Palace Guard” (June 8, 1970), 

lv shepleY sonal: Charles B. Beor Nixon’s Secret Agent” (Feb. 7, 1972), Man of the Year (with 


„p Joes. H t-internot! E ^5 ^ ^ 
e den, Magazines: Arthur W. Keylor Nixon, Jan. 1, 1973) and, on his elevation to Cabinet rank, “The 


gosli Super Secretary” (Sept. 3, 1973). Just two months ago (April 1), he 
was pictured as “The Great Kissinger,” a Magician conjuring up a 


iot, : dove of peace. "[He] has done the seemingly miraculous for so 
AGING EDITORS long," TIME wrote, "that it has become almost routine." Yet his 


? ys f word L- Jamieson, Richard M. Seamon ^ hardest task still lay ahead, and last week it was far from certain 
qe , Ruth Brine, Clell Bryant, George J. : ; À 1 i 
tay ence Foole, Otte Friedrich, Leon Jaroff, Ronald P. that it could be accomplished. Then, confirming the view of him- 
McManus, Donald Neff. self as the consummate political prestidigitator, the Secretary of 
State reached into the hat for the most 
PNE lirbaum. Associato: Curtis Prendergast- 3 elusive dove of all: the Israeli-Syrian set- 
; William Bender, Gilbert Cant, Ger- 7 P TO. E EARS 
EDITORS: Jomes Sonidsom Michael Demarest, William R. Doer- tlement that is the “Mideast Miracle” of 
Cod Sie M. Ferrer Ill, Frederic Golden, James Grant, Philip our cover. 


na ; Duffy James, Timothy M. James, T.E. Kalem, 3 R x 
Hughes, iia B. Merrick, Mayo Mohs, Lance Morrow, The news broke in midweek, calling 


William E. Smith, Peter Stoler, Edwin G. Warner. for quick action on the part of TIME’s 
twelve correspondents and photographers 
stationed in the Middle East. In Israel, 
Photographer David Rubinger took pic- 
tures of Premier Golda Meir's jubilant an- 

al ni Heads: Maria Luisa Cisneros (Letters), Rosalind Halvorsen, Dor- nouncement of the troop disengagement, 

Papa, Ursula Nadasdy, Raissa Silverman. but the event occurred too late to chance 


Mia Priscilla B. Bodger, Audrey Boll, Patricia Beckert, Jean Bergerud, 


s t G, Boeth, Nancy McD. Chase, Anne Constable, 1 ] “k 
ed Dor, Geil Eisen, Robert L. Goldstein, Leah Shanks Gor- sending the film to New York by normal 


aN. Gordon, anne Hopkins; VOR SEHE Go Meeina, Nanc commercial air express. At | a.m., Thurs- 
Se Roffely, Betty Suyker, F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt, Rosemarie T. day, Rubinger's wife Anni. herself a pro- 


Met, Sarah Bedell, Sarah Button, Regina Cahill, Diana Crosbie, Ro- 3] R va is el S 
pri Draper, ET Harbison, Adm Macintosh, "Gaye Mclntosh, fessional photogr apher, N as dispatched as 
Hato Alexandra Mezey, Brigid O'Hara-Forster, Hilary Ostlere, a courier, and by that afternoon she was 

usen Zara Sparke May Thoma, Casse tomsen,ec, | in TIMES Manhattan offices with the 
ren, Jean M. Vallef , Susanne S. Washburn, Genevieve Wilson, Paul ictures 

linda Young. p 3 3 
ONDENTS: Murray J. Gart (Chief), Benjamin W. Cate (Deputy) Meanwhile, a weary State Depart- 

p eTondeni: Johni- Steele ent correspondent, John Mulliken, who 

qo: Hugh Sidey, John F. Stacks, Bonnie Angelo, David Beckwith, m p M, 5 i 

er Gorey ony Cloud, Walter Bennett, Simmons Fentress, Dean E. traveled 24,230 miles with the Secretary over 34 days, wrote—on 

r, ifin, Samuel R, 7 bh i - : : BS A ^ie M 
iken, Sandy Smith, Mark Sullivan, Arthur White, Chicago: Greg. the plane back to Washington—a detailed report on Kissinger 


feisty lov Angst Board Dune ee RG E feat and the outlook for the Geneva negotiations. In New York, 
Pb eae Flamini, Leo Janos, John (Wilhelm. New York: Reporter-Researchers Sara Medina and Susan Reed gathered back- 
; r ronin, Ric . Ostling, Eil ields, . = : P Renta Ac 
xi pner W, Siilman, John Tompkins, James Wilhverth: Atlante: ground material and geared up for a fast job of fact checking. As- 


Wid C, Lee. Boston: Sand i 3 . . at) E É 4 E 
it 5 andra Burton, Elizabeth Frappollo, Ruth ` ; 3 a) 
ig, David Wood. Detroit: Edwin M. Reranold, KL Huff: San sociate Editor Spencer Davidson, one of TIME's most experienced 


Ü 


ju, n Boyce, John J. Austin. United Nations: Lansing Middle East hands with nine previous Middle East covers to his 
TE menage David B. Tinnin, Robert Parker. London: John credit, wrote the story. A graduate of Baltimore's Loyola College, 
Ret Taber, Bonn: Bruce Wo Neen, Cicio Gaio, i RE: Davidson reported on metropolitan affairs for the Baltimore Sun 

de Marin levin is ome: Jordan Bonfante. Jerusalem: Wiliam before coming to TIME in 1956. After stints as a Nation and Busi- 
: W ROREM EDO ness writer and Atlanta bureau chief, he joined the World section 


RoE Mao econ oer: in 1968. Last year he filled in for seven months as Beirut bureau 
A enk Iwama; Melbourne: John Dunn. chief. "Having been in the Middle East," he says, "and sensing the 
9). John Bleshil oes ae Gig utter difficulty of getting Arabs and Israelis together, I realize the 


u 2 4 Nn H h : ` 
ES. auch Ill. Rio de Janeiro: Barry Hillenbrand. really incredible gap Kissinger has bridged. It’s fantastic, and Tm 


his, Aamar Byrnes, Susan Lynd. Cab + Minn i ighted than I can say.” 
Foam lo Emily Friedrich, Penny Mormon more delighted 2 
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The Miracle Worker Does It Again 


Trim in his gray Finnish army uni- 
form, General Ensio Siilasvuo inspected 
representatives of five nations facing 
him in Geneva’s Palais des Nations last 
week. Groping for nonmilitary words 
that would truly express the emotion of 
the moment, the commander of the 
United Nations peace-keeping forces 
told them that they were taking “a gi- 
ant and courageous step” that heralded 
"a new era of trust, justice and peace in 
the Middle East." 

With that, Siilasvuo invited repre- 
sentatives of Israel and Syria to sign the 
disengagement agreement between their 
countries that U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger had successfully nego- 
tiated during a month of difficult and 
dramatic shuttle diplomacy. Major Gen- 
eral Herzl Shafir signed immediately for 
Israel. Syrian Brigadier Adnanwajih 
Tayara. presumably because his govern- 
ment was still uneasy about dealing with 
an enemy of 26 years, would sign only 

after newsmen had been cleared from a 
gallery overlooking the chamber. 

The ceremony did indeed symbolize 

a giant step. As Siilasvuo reminded the 
signatories and the U.S., Soviet and 
ian delegations accompanying 

."a good deal more remains to be 
emarkable achievements 


tian-Israeli disengagement, next a more 
complicated Syrian-Israel pullback. The 
two agreements, limited though they 


were, made it possible for the first time - 


in years to envision a lasting peace set- 
tlement in the Middle East. Both rep- 
resented extraordinary accomplish- 
ments for Kissinger himself, who had 
once more demonstrated the effective- 
ness of his unique brand of personal di- 
plomacy. If the settlements seemed to 
prove Kissinger's apparent indispensa- 
bility, they also showed—to the obvious 
discomfiture of the Soviet Union—that 
the U.S. had become essential to the 
shaping ofa border peace agreement. 
Silent Guns. The words of Kissin- 
Bers remarkable. disengagement deal 
between Israel and Syria were quickly 
translated into heartening action last 
week. On the Golan Heights, where 
1,200 artillery duels have been waged 
since the end of the October war, the 
big guns fell silent. According to a Syr- 
ian military communiqué, “all fighting 
Stopped at 2:15 p.m." (Damascus time) 


—¢exactly half an hour after the cere- 


mony in Geneva ended. Israel reported 
that one of its soldiers had been killed 
in the final round of shooting and two 
xnl injured. 
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«done it.” In Cairo, Egyptian Pres- 
Anwar Sadat grandiloquently de- 
td the Secretary’s diplomatic 
tement as “a miracle." 
Considering the residual hatred that 
{tilt up between Syria and Israel 
m years, Sadat’s commentary on 
[Buger's heroic labor was not too wide 
mark. Among the eight key points 
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that Kissinger has managed to work out 
in a typically imaginative, subtle and 
complicated agreement: 

> The opposing armies, in the 
course of 20 days, will pull back to care- 
fully defined and separated positions. 
Each side's forces will be strung out in 
three zones whose dimensions were not 
spelled out in the published agreement 
but were quickly leaked. The first, 6.3 
miles deep, may contain no more than 
6,000 troops, 75 tanks and 36 "defen- 
sive" artillery pieces; the second, also 6.3 
miles deep, may contain 450 tanks and 
unlimited defensive artillery; the third 
zone, 3.1 miles deep, carries no limit on 
forces and equipment, with the excep- 
tion of missiles. 

» Between the military zones a buff- 
er zone varying in width from 1.3 miles 
to 3.7 miles will be manned by 1,250 
United Nations troops. They will be 
charged with maintaining the cease-fire 
and seeing that it is "scrupulously ob- 
served." Along with this U.N. Disen- 
gagement Observer Force, 30,000 or 
more Syrian refugees will be allowed to 
return to their land; Syrian civilian ad- 
ministrators will run the buffer zone. 

> In addition to returning all of the 
154-sq.-mi. bulge captured in the Oc- 
tober war, Israel will also surrender 
roughly 30 sq. mi. of Syrian territory 
captured during the Six-Day War of 
1967, including Quneitra and the villag- 
es of Rafid and Butmiya. Some of this 
land behind the “purple line" (named 
for its usual color on Israeli military 
maps) had been planted'in potato fields 
and apple orchards. The surrender of 
the territory marks the first time that Is- 
rael has ever been persuaded to give up 
Jand worked by its settlers. 

:In return for this highly symbolic 
concession, however, Israel will retain 
a military position on Mount Hermon 
and on three hills—A vital, Berntal and 
Hermonit—overlooking Quneitra. Is- 
raeli forces will thus have excellent de- 
fensive positions and observation posts 
above the Damascus plain. 

» The cease-fire will be supervised 
by high-flying U.S. SR-71 supersonic re- 
connaissance planes, which also patrol 
the disengagement line between Israeli 
and Egyptian forces in the Sinai. On the 
ground, however, there are to be no U.S. 
or Soviet troops included in the new 
U.N. observer force, which has an ini- 
tialmandateofsix months. — 

Kissinger called the negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Syria "the most dif- 
ficult and most complicated in my ex- 
perience." The 34-day hegira was a 
typical Kissinger operation, clouded in 
secrecy that was occasionally lifted by 
calculated leaks and above-the-clouds 
backgrounders by a "high Government 
official." For the Secretary, the extend- 
ed negotiations presented special psy- 


chological and physi 1 hardships. Ps: 
hologi | 
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A Diplomatic Chronicle 


On his latest Middle East Journey, 
Henry Kissinger's circuit included not 
only the shuttle between Damascus and 
Jerusalem, but also trips to Algeria, 
Egypt. Cyprus, Jordan and Saudi Ara- 
bia. A chronology of K issinger s 34 days: 


APRIL 28. Leaves Washington for 
talks in Geneva with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko. Fighting on 
the Syrian-Israeli cease-fire line contin- 
ues for the 47th consecutive day. 

APRIL 30. Arrives in Alexandria for 
two days of talks with Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat. 

MAY 2. In Jerusalem to meet Israeli 
Premier Golda Meir's negotiators. 

MAY 3. Flies to Damascus for talks 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad. 

MAY 7. Meets with Gromyko in Cy- 
prus. Meanwhile, the Israelis make con- 
cessions on the withdrawal "map." 

MAY 8. Takes Israeli proposals to 
Damascus, then flies to Riyadh to con- 
sult with Saudi Arabia's King Faisal. 

MAY 11. Finds the Syrians ready to 
make first concessions on the withdraw- 
al map and returns to Jerusalem. 

MAY 15. Israeli forces storm a school 
in Ma'alot where fedayeen have taken 
students as hostages; 27 are Killed and 
70 wounded in the shootout. Negotia- 
tions are temporarily suspended. 

MAY 16. In retaliation for Ma'alot, 
Israeli jets bomb Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. Kissinger flies to Da- 
mascus and returns with new Syrian 
proposals. 

MAY 17. After a frustrating day with 
negotiators in Jerusalem, Kissinger of- 
fers to recess the talks—but the Israelis 
present new concessions. 

MAY 18. Takes new Israeli propos- 
als to Damascus. Basic agreement is 
reached on cease-fire line. 

MAY 23. Kissinger again considers 
breaking off the talks as progress lags 
on “thinning out” of forces. 

MAY 24. Kissinger offers a compro- ` 
mise "American proposal” on arms and f 
forces limitation. The Israelis accept. — 

MAY 25. Flies to Damascus to pr 
sent his plan to the Syrians and hears. 
Assad's counterproposals. : 

MAY 27. Leaves Damascus for "las! 
timeafter 16 hours of fruitless talks wit 
out agreement and prepares to rel 
to US. i 

MAY 28. After getting a crucial con 
cession from Israel on the probl 
Palestinian attacks, Kissinger re 


terms of disengagement. 
MAY 29. After Premier Meir’s 
inet approves the final om : 


SS 


- sure: “Not direct, crude pressure, but the 
"kind of pressure that says ‘I will leave 


at a pace that left aides and accompa- 
nying newsmen limp with exhaustion. 
Days began with early breakfasts in the 
King David suite he shared with Nan- 
cy Kissinger. Those few quiet moments 
were soon followed by conferences, ca- 
bles covering a range of other State De- 
partment business, fast glimpses at news 
summaries and furious airport runs. He 
communicated with President Nixon as 
often as five times a day, even though 
this was clearly the Secretary's show. 
Kissinger tends to eat irregularly and 
compulsively under pressure. At the end 
of the trip, he was visibly stouter. 

As he had done in the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian negotiations, Kissinger first tried to 
map out a disengagement line. The ini- 
tial Syrian proposals, which called for 


the immediate return of all the territo- - 


ry captured by Israel since 1967, were 
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himself, He sighed: “You should see the 
cables I’m getting from the President.” 

Kissingers approach in Damascus 
had to be somewhat different. In light 
ofthe long history of U.S. support for Is- 
raeli aims, President Hafez Assad and 
his government were initially suspicious 
of Kissinger's moves and aims. Thus the 
Secretary had to take pains to reassure 
Assad that the U.S. really did have Arab 
interests at heart. During the talks Kis- 
singer discovered that Syrian staff work 
was poor and that Assad had the habit 
of haggling over positions he had pre- 
viously appeared to accept. 

For Syria, the discussions were a 
particularly terrible travail. Explained 
one high government official last week: 
*Here is a country that has been iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. On 
top of the political aggravations it faced 


ETED ON THEIR RETURN TO WASHINGTON 


No record for a stay abroad, but a miracle nonetheless. 


quickly dismissed as unrealistic. But he 
was able to get the Israelis to make ear- 
ly concessions—among them, the return 
of Quneitra—that they had previously 
regarded as ultimate concessions, to be 
granted in return for face-to-face peace 
negotiations with Syria. 

The Secretary of State alternately 
massaged the Israeli negotiators and 
pressured them. “If there is no agree- 
ment,” he would tell them, “you will not 
be blamed. The American people will 
understand. You have been forthcom- 
ing.” But then, according to one Israeli 
Cabinet Minister, would come the pres- 


Damascus at 11 o'clock. Give me 
position.” Privately, Kissinger 
the Israelis that he was pressuring 


he was being pressunecbupanps 


was its psychological withdrawal into 
itself. Its physical relationship to Israel 
made the drawing of a line through 
the Golan Heights—on the other side 
of which were Israeli settlements—a 
tremendously difficult experience. Evy- 
ery step along the way was very tough. 
Time and time again the Syrians had 
to go through the process of resisting 
what was needed to get an agreement 
and then facing the consequences of 
not getting an agreement. The nego- 


Uations were difficult and emotional not ' 


because they were yelling and Screaming 
but precisely because they were not yell- 


ing and screaming." 
Three times during the course of the 


marathon negotiations, U.S. officials dis- 
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Duy oth sides the big-power 
poised e Ber iiioss and under- 
po i Middle East fears that the su- 
E... might one day impose a set- 
f iih together if the Arabs and 
h elis were unable to do so themselves. 
| E Moscow last week, the disengage- 
‘gent agreement was hailed, astonish- 
Nw, as a Soviet-Syrian accomplish- 
ew, There was no mention of 
‘| “isinger’s efforts in Soviet press re- 
| puts Instead, Tass insisted that “the So- 
Vi Union has tangibly contributed to 
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Kissinger's most telling argument in 
Jerusalem and Damascus was that the 
only alternative to disengagement was 
war. Both sides had to agree—partic- 
ularly after contemplating the possible 
horror of an escalating war of attrition 
along their common border. Inevitably, 
though, there was grumbling on either 
side. Complained one Israeli foreign af- 
fairs expert: "This agreement is not a 
good one from the legal point of view. 
It is imprecise. It is open to interpre- 
tations. But when you take into consid- 
eration other factors—such as Israel's 
relations with America and Egypt, and 
Egypt's relations with Israel and Syria 
—and if you take into consideration the 
constant spilling of blood on the Golan 
Heights—nearly 250 casualties since the 
end of the war—then from Israel's point 
of view the disengagement agreement 
with Syria is a positive achievement." 

Back to Brooklyn. The Israeli Par- 
liament eventually accepted that argu- 
ment after a fierce eight-hour debate. 
Opposition members decried the agree- 
ment. Said Likud's Shmuel Tamir: “We 
have surrendered to the Syrians. We 
might as well board ships and leave for 
Brooklyn. What this agreement does is 
bring war closer." Golda Meir, dressed 
in a light blue suit and white blouse (Is- 
rael's national colors) for her last ap- 
pearance as Premier before giving way 
to Yitzhak Rabin (see story page 14), 
marked the occasion with a sober 30- 
minute speech. Ignoring demonstrators 
in the galleries who shouted “No retreat! 
The state of Israel lives!”, she stressed Is- 
rael’s opportunity to help create "a mu- 
tual possibility for bringing about a pos- 
itive change of great value in relations 
between Israel and Syria." The Knesset 


of VIPs and not-so-VIPs, ranging from 
the Baton and Baroness Edmond de 
Rothschild (at a swank restaurant near 
Jerusalem) to Dr. Mieczyslaw Rodziew- 
icz, a young Polish archaeologist who 
was working near Alexandria. She com- 
miserated with his exasperation upon 
discovering a new apartment building 
above a potentially rich dig. 


Mrs. Kissinger showed a genuine in- 
terest in archaeological and religious 
sites. In Damascus, she visited the an- 
cient Umayyad mosque and the Turk- 
ish baths. There she startled her con- 
servative Muslim guide by asking 
whether men and women had ever 
bathed there together. The horrified 
guide said, “Oh, no. no!” He then add- 
ed that women had been allowed to 
bathe but separately. In Israel, she 

ured the fortress at Masada where 


de a suicidal last stand 
zealots m s a ` 
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approved a resolution to accept disen- 
gagement, 76-36. 

President Assad probably had the 
authority to accept or reject disengage- 
ment on his own, particularly since he 
had the approval of his army leaders 
for whatever strategic steps he took. But 
Assad also included the ruling Baath 
Party in the final approval. He convened 
a meeting that included 21 members of 
the partys high command and 125 
Baath National Congress delegates. Af- 
ter a reportedly heated ten-hour debate 
that lasted into the night, they gave the 
President their unanimous approval. 

The Syrian press was nervously re- 
served over such a major turnabout in 
national policy. Elsewhere in the Arab 
world, reaction was mixed. Baghdad 
Radio announced curtly: “Syria has con- 
cluded a disengagement agreement with 
the Zionist enemy.” But Beirut Colum- 
nist Michel Abu Jawdeh, reflecting a 
widespread moderate viewpoint, offered 
“1,000 mabruks [congratulations]" to all 
concerned for concluding the agree- 
ment. The most favorable reaction was 
in Cairo. For Egypt, Syria’s acceptance 
of disengagement vindicated Anwar Sa- 
dat’s brave policy of seeking peace and 
putting trust in Henry Kissinger. 

With a cease-fire secured, the next 
major step will be a resumption of the 
Geneva peace talks, which may resume 
in July. A major issue that must be faced 
in Geneva is the future of the Palestin- 
ians. This question deeply concerns not 
only the leaders of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, but also King 
Hussein of Jordan. Until the October 
war, Hussein had insisted that only he 
could negotiate with Israel for the re- 
turn of the Jordan West Bank, the sec- 
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In upper Egypt. her exhausting iti 
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with the Aswan dam thrown 
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SYRIAN P.O.W. LEAVING ISRAEL 


tor of old Palestine that was captured 
from Jordan by Israeli forces in 1967. 

In November, however, 17 Arab 
League nations voted to designate the 
P.L.O. at Geneva as the representative 
of the Palestinian people. Last month, 
under prodding from Sadat and Saudi 
Arabia's King Faisal, Hussein gave in. 
"If it is the unanimous will of the Arab 
countries that the P.L.O. should alone 
shoulder the responsibility of recovering 
the West Bank and Jerusalem," Hus- 
sein said, "I will bow to their will and 
consider that I have been relieved of. my 
responsibilities." 

22% of Palestine. The King's 
Statement suddenly put pressure on 
P.L.O. leader Yasser Arafat. Up till 
now, his organization has been split. 
Some fedayeen organizations, including 
Arafat's own Fatah, are reconciled to ac- 
cepting the existence of Israel and at- 
tending the Geneva talks. At least ini- 
tially, they would accept as a homeland 
f the “22% of Palestine” composed of the 
| West Bank, the Gaza Strip and the 
Hemmeh region. But other groups, nota- 
bly George Habash's Marxist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, re- 
fuse to agree to anything but the aboli- 
tion of Israel and the creation of a sec- 
ular state for Arabs and Jews. 

Asa result of this dispute, the P.L.O. 
‘steadfastly resisted the persuasions 
‘Arab leaders to form its own gov- 
ernment-in-exile. But now, possibly this 
week at the annual meeting of the 
"LO's 179-member National Council 
‘Cairo, the organization may have to 
a decision. For one thing, with a 
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ISRAELI P.O.W. ARRIVING HOME 
A courageous first step left a good deal more to be done. 
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concluded, the time has come to discuss 
the West Bank and Jerusalem. Israelis, 
who refuse to negotiate with the Pal- 
estinians, have already begun attempts 
to persuade Washington to deal direct- 
ly with Hussein, thus cutting Arafat out. 
Whatever negotiations do take 
place, it is unlikely that Kissinger will 
arbitrate them to the extent that he did 
the Israeli-Syrian discussions. At home, 
compliments for conjuring up his Mid- 
dle East miracle were mixed last week 
with criticisms for remaining away so 
long and for tying himself down in re- 
solving minor details. There were fears, 
as well, that Kissinger was overcommit- 
ting himself; whenever elements of the 
Middle East agreements became un- 
Stuck, he personally might have to re- 
stick them; whenever similar negotia- 
tions developed elsewhere, the magician 
might be sought out to run them. 
Kissinger firmly defended his deci- 
sion to remain in personal charge of the 
climactic discussions over apple or- 
chards (the Israelis gave up 1% fields of 
apple trees) and yardage (on the final 
day of negotiations the Syrians were still 
arguing over 500 yards of the “blue 
line”). One reason for his decision tostay 
on to the bitter end was that the prin- 
cipal negotiators on either side were the 
President and Premier of their countries. 
This alone, Kissinger felt, required the 
Secretary of State's presence as medi- 
ator rather than, say, that of Under Sec- 
retary for Political Affairs Joseph Sisco. 
More important, however, was the spec- 
terof renewed war—and another oil em- 
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Jid It in Viet Nam 


went off to sleep, leaving the document 
for Kissinger. He awakened them at 8 
a.m., raging that the draft was much too 
tough. “You don't understand.” he said. 
"I want to meet their position.” All 
through that critical week Kissinger 
kept up a furious pace. Said one Amer- 
ican official: “Henry was rushing things 
too much; it was getting too sloppy.” 


USING (AND MISUSING) SECRECY. Szulc 
says that Kissinger made an obsession 
of secrecy as he shuttled between Wash- 
ington, Paris, Moscow, Peking and Sai- 
gon largely because he wanted to “keep 
everybody: off balance,” the better to in- 
crease his own room for maneuvering. 
Says Szulc: “It is possible that even Nix- 
on did not fully understand at all times" 
what Kissinger was doing. 

Kissinger’s close-to-the-vest style 
proved nearly disastrous when it came to 
dealing with South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu, who had been kept 
in the dark about the negotiations. In a 
hand-holding visit to Saigon in July 
1972, Kissinger made no mention of his 
concessions to the Communists on troop 
withdrawals and the tripartite commis- 
sion. He said merely that with an elec- 
tion coming, the Administration would 
have to put on a show of serious negoti- 
ating for a while, but that it would be “a 
different story" after a Nixon win. Im- 
plying that the U.S. position would hard- 
en again, he suggested that Thieu plan 
onan invasion of North Viet Nam. 

Szulc stops short of concluding that 
Kissinger deliberately misled Thieu, but 
does insist that he “grossly overestimat- 
ed his ability to bring Thieu around." 
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When Kissinger showed him the draft 
of the peace agreement for the first time 
in October, Thieu "reacted with undis- 
guised fury." It was the outraged oppo- 
sition of Thieu (for whom Kissinger de- 
veloped an active hatred, says Szulc) that 
led to delays in the signing of the agree- 
ment, to Hanoi's second thoughts about 
U.S. intentions, and to the “Christmas 


bombings” that finally ended the agony 
of Viet Nam. 


WATCHING THE POLITICAL CLOCK. 
Though Kissinger has publicly denied 
it, Szulc finds that “the critical factor" 
in the timing of the negotiations was the 
approach of the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion, just as Lyndon Johnson’s overtures 
to Hanoi on ending the bombing of the 
North were prompted by the 1968 elec- 
tion. Szule says that Kissinger traveled 
to Moscow and Peking in May and June 
1972 with hopes of “resuming secret 
meetings with the North Vietnamese be- 
fore the Democratic National Conven- 
tion—‘for the theater,’ as the White 
House saying went,” As early as July, 
Kissinger told his staff that Viet Nam 
had to be sewed up between the No- 
vember election and Nixon’s second in- 
auguration the following January. “We 
cannot stand another four years of this,” 
he said. "So let's finish it brutally, once 
and for all." 


READING THE BOSS'S MIND. At times 
during his long, twisting pursuit of 
peace, Kissinger had to deal as careful- 
ly with Nixon as with the other per- 
sonalities involved in the complex Viet 
Nam equation. So it was in the dramat- 
ic Kissinger press conference of Oct, 26, 
1972, which followed an extraordinary 
broadcast by Hanoi recounting the his- 
tory of the secret negotiations and ac- 
cusing the U.S. of cynically allowing 
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Thieu to prevent final agreement. As 
Szulc tells it, Kissingers celebrated 
statement that *peace is at hand" was 
not only aimed at Hanoi and Saigon, 
but made partly with an eye to the elec- 
tion only twelve days away. Some of Kis- 
singer's aides have told Szulc that they 
doubted that Kissinger really believed 
an agreement was at hand, but that he 
wanted "to commit Nixon to a quick 
peace. He seemed worried that after the 
elections Nixon might reopen the whole 
diplomatic situation; he feared that giv- 
en Nixon's natural inclinations, the 
President might revert to toughness af- 
ter being re-elected." 


ISRAEL 


Rabin's Troubled Start 


Even as guns fell silent on the Go- 
lan Heights, hostile political shelling 
within Israel threatened to cut short the 
life of its budding new government. Fac- 
tional bitterness and personal acrimony 
over the choice of Premier-designate Yi- 
tzhak Rabin's new 19-member coalition 
Cabinet have clouded prospects for his 
long-term success. A thin majority of the 
120-member Knesset (Parliament) will 
probably approve Rabin this week as 
the country's fifth and youngest (52) Pre- 
mier.* Nonetheless, many observers be- 
lieve that new elections, perhaps later 
this year, must come if Rabin is to se- 
cure the mandate he needs to provide Is- 
rael with effective leadership. 

The commander of Israel's forces in 
the 1967 Six-Day Waranda former Am- 
bassador to Washington, Rabin was se- 
lected by a Labor Party Central Com- 
mittee as Premier-designate after Golda 

"Meir announced her resignation last 
April 11. Although widely respected by 
Israeli voters, Rabin has antagonized 
some members of the Labor establish- 
ment by excluding members of the dom- 
inant Mapai faction of the Labor Party 
from important Cabinet posts. 


Arab Tilt. Some key offices have ` 


Bone to dependable veterans: Rabin's 
old comrade-in-arms Yigal Allon, 55, 
becomes Foreign Minister as well as 
continuing as Deputy Premier, while 
former Transport and Communications 
Minister Shimon Peres, 51, takes over 
Defense from Moshe Dayan. But Ra- 
bin has appointed others, including five 
newcomers, who may tilt Israel’s new 
government toward more flexible deal- 
ings with Arab nations. Perhaps his 
most controversial Cabinet choice is 
Mrs. Shulamit Aloni, 45, head of the 
dovish Citizens Rights Movement, who 
advocates the return of most occupied 
Arab lands in exchange for a Middle 
East peace accord. Mrs. Aloni's appoint- 
ment as Minister Without Portfolio 
‘makes her the second woman to serve 
an Israeli government. 


David Ben-Gurion, who became Premier 


1, Moshe Sharett at 57. Levi Eshkol 


la Meir at 70. 


Two other leading Labor stalwarts 
also rejected offers to serve under the 
new Premier. Abba Eban, 59, who has 
feuded with Rabin ever since his ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to Washing- 
ton in 1968, was enraged when the 
Premier-designate offered the Foreign 
Ministry to Allon. Rubbing salt in the 
wound, Rabin offered Eban the Min- 
ister of Information folio, a lesser Cab- 
inet job that Eban has always consid- 
ered superfluous. Former Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir, 65—the king- 
maker of the Labor Party—flatly re- 
fused to stay in his post. According to 
Rabin's foes, Sapir even cautioned his 
chosen successor, Banking Executive 
Yaacov Levinson, not to accept the 
Finance portfolio because Sapir believes 


YITZHAK RABIN 


A tilt toward more flexible dealings with Arab 


that the new government will not sur- 
vive for more than two months. Nor has 
departing Golda Meir gone out of her 
way to bolster Rabin's cause. Since he 
was neither a dyed-in-the-wool Mapai 
man nor an experienced politician, she 
was cool to his selection as the new 
Premier-designate and did not attend all 
of the Labor Party meetings at which 
the makeup of the new government was 
discussed, 

Factionalism within the Labor Par- 
ty has added to Rabin’s woes, Members 
of Labor’s traditionally dominant wing, 
Mapai, simmered over the granting of 
more power to Allon in the Cabinet—a 
move that places Allon’s own small La- 
bor faction Ahdut Avodah (United 
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E : rades with cries of "No surrender!” 
E aN jRELAND 


: R Prime Minister Wilson com pounded 
ef St k í €es's error and stiffened Protestant re- 
f otestants irige for Power solve by going on television to call the 
e Pr strikers “thugs and bullies.” and accuse 
them of “sponging on Westminster and 
British democracy.” The Rev. Ian Pais- 
ley, one of the most militant Protestant 
leaders, immediately appended a sponge 


tal destiny of Ire- vice stations emptied their gasoline 
it i$ Dee ever which are tanks, and electric power was cut to one- 
purpose il prosper or take fourth of normal Output. By the end of 
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S rs ago, but the Irish drama ports. As an added macabre touch, they didn't break us,” said John Taylor, a key 
ears + 


|, The latest chapter even ordered gravediggers to stop bury- — Protestant leader, with obvious con- 

jibe eternal. ended last week ing the dead. tempt. “He didn’t do either. He just 

Grong s we, Northern Ireland's Fear of reprisals was a major rea- called us names. He's played into our 
even, alte xecu overnment of Protes- son for the strike’s success. In the coun- hands 
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A Talk with “King 


When William Craig, 49, was Min- 
ister of Home Affairs in the defunct 
Unionist government at Stormont in 
1968, he ordered the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary to halt the first civil rights 
march by Roman Catholics through Lon- 
donderry. That decision contributed to 
the five years of violence that soon fol- 


lowed. It also launched “King Billy” 


Craig, now head of the Vanguard Union- 
ist Party, on an unrelenting war on be- 
half of Northern Ireland s Protestants, 
Throughout "the troubles," his line has 
had a one-track consistency: Ulster, he 
believes, faces a takeover by the Catholic- 
dominated Republic of Ireland and this 
can be prevented only if Ulster's Prot- 
estants band together in political and mil- 
itary opposition to union. A soft-spoken 
lawyer whose voice seldom rises above a 
whisper, Craig last week talked with 
TIME Correspondent William McWhir- 
ter in his suburban Belfast home, which 
Is still scarred by a recent terrorist bomb 
attack. The views of King Billy: 


ON UNIONIST GOALS. We would never 
form a government that would give [UI- 
ster's Catholic] minority a veto over the 
whole constitution. Sunningdale [the 
power-sharing agreement] was merely 
the trigger. The real target was the de- 
struction of the Executive. We may not 
get everything we want, but we're in a 
“position to stop anything we don’t want. 
x 

ULSTER'S PROTESTANTS. They're 
dy individualists with a deep sense 
idition, industrious and keen on 
ing, but they are prepared to 
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situation that caused the Catholic Irish 
Republican Army to begin its campaign 
of terror in 1969. Wilson will undoubt- 
edly be reluctant to go back to the point 
at which the troubles started. 

The Catholics have yet to act. but 
their mood is already one of anger. They 
feel betrayed by the British, whom they 
had counted on to protect their inter- 
ests. They also feel that Rees should 
have used troops earlier to break the 
strike and save the coalition. Demanded 
a Catholic spokesman: “What’s the log- 
ic of incarcerating one set of extremists 
[the I.R.A.] and not another?" 

A Psychic Wound. In fact, there 
were signs last week that the militant 
Provisional wing of the I.R.A. was con- 
sidering breaking its own two-week- 
old de facto cease-fire to support a cam- 
paign within the Catholic community 
for the return of Dolours and Marion 
Price, two sisters who were jailed last 
November for their role in the Old Bai- 
ley bombings in London. The sisters 
have been on a hunger strike since 
their imprisonment; reportedly, they are 


Billy" of Ulster 


beliefs are attacked. Look at the farm- 
ers. They poured their milk down the 
drains in the morning and blocked the 
roadways in the afternoon. 


ON NORTHERN IRISH NATIONALISM. If 
Britain persists in denying democratic 
rights to its own citizens, matters will 
be brought to a head, and we'll ask for 
negotiation to set up an independent Ul- 
ster. We have now put the challenge to 
Britain that it must govern us as it gov- 
erns Scotland and Wales. We're quite 
happy to do without [our own] parlia- 
ment if necessary, provided of course 
that we would have equal [representa- 
tion] in Westminster. We had to take 
thestand we did for ourown pride. More 
and more people began to think that the 
Protestants would simply let things slide 
without a protest. The strike has been a 
sharp reminder, to them that that is the 
last thing we are going to let happen. 


ON SECTARIAN CONFLICTS. There are 
two nations in Ulster. It's wrong to talk 
of just Protestants and Catholics. The 
differences are more fundamental than 
that. The Protestants. look upon the 
Catholics as being a social liability. They 
present a tremendous social problem be- 
cause they are far from self-supporting, 
and their large family structures, exist- 
ing on welfare benefits with high un- 
employment, are subsidized by the Prot- 
estant community. It's a situation I'm 
prepared to accept, but it’s the inescap- 
able social and economic problems aris- 
ing from it that have created too much 
distrust in the country. The Catholics 
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ON ULSTER'S POLITICAL FUTURE [i 
afraid that any democratic system 
produce a Protestant parliamentasit 
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CRAIG AT HOME (1972) 
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Valéry Giscard d'Estaing promised 


the next few days he announced the first 
of several measures to “relax” French 
political life. He decreed an end to wide- 
spread wiretapping by government 
snoopers, promised greater freedom for 
the French press, and placed a ban on 
sales of arms to unspecified regimes at 
odds with France's "liberal mission." 
Said Giscard: “France is a liberal coun- 
try, and must set its sights further on 
going in that direction." 

The precise nature of Giscard's lib- 
eralizing will become clear during the 
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in getting things done, Born into a well- 
to-do Paris family, Chirac began his rise 
to power in 1962, when at the age of 30 
he landed a job on the staff of Pom- 
pidou, then De Gaulle’s Premier. Chi- 
rac's talents as a fixer and arranger 
made him indispensable to Pompidou, 
who fondly called him “my bulldozer.” 
He included him in the small circle of 
staffers with whom he would share a 
cocktail at day’s end. 

After the student-worker upheavals 
of 1968, Chirac conducted some of the 
tricky negotiations with union leaders 
on labor reforms that ended the crisis. 
When Pompidou moved to the Elysée, 
he brought his bulldozer into the Cab- 
inet as Agriculture Minister and later 
Interior Minister. Several years ago, 
Chirac observed that the chief function 
of a Premier in France is to “take re- 
sponsibility for everything that is a bit 


‘tite Valéry and Helmut Show 


especially, when policies diverge. 

As far as the EEC is concerned, 
Schmidt's priority is a cautious, but real, 
movement toward economic and mon- 
etary integration. Giscard says that he 
favors that too. But there are trouble 
signs ahead. For one, France has always 
been inclined to see the EEC as a bank 
from which its agricultural economy re- 
ceives regular, health-giving transfu- 
Sions. For another, France, with costly 
social reforms to pay for, needs a grow- 
ing economy. West Germany, on the 
other hand, has been cooling its own suc- 
cessful economy in order to curb infla- 
tion, which is now running at a rela- 
tively modest rate of 7.1%, thanks in 
part to high interest rates and frugal 
public spending. Trouble is, the tight 
money situation in West Germany af- 
fects Giscard's hopes for an expanding 
French economy because it means a 
shrinking German market for French 
goods, as well as a more aggressive ef- 
fort by West German industries to ex- 
port goods in order to offset slack sales 


at home. 
LI 


This adds up to one of the thorniest 
problems that the EEC now faces: chron- 
ic payments deficits among all EEC na- 
tions, including even those like France 
whose exports are increasing, but ex- 
cluding West Germany, which is run- 
ning consistent surpluses even while its 
Deutsche Mark rises in value. Compro- 
mise will be necessary on both sides. 

Another major problem facing Bonn 
and Paris is the question of Europe's re- 
lationship with the U.S. Schmidt be- 
lieves that there is no substitute for the 
security provided by the U.S. in Europe 
and that Europeans must go the extra 
mile to retain American friendship. Gis- 
card may not be willing to go Schmidt's 


disagreeable and difficult.” Chirac has 
seldom expressed a firm conviction on 
any Issue; he seems less interested in po- 
litical abstractions than in the technical 
exercise of sheer power. 


MICHEL PONIATOWSKI, 52, Minister of 
State and Minister of Interior. “Ponia,” 
as he is known everywhere, is Giscard's 
closest friend and crony in or out of the 
government. A patrician with royal Pol- 
ish ancestry—one of his forebears was 
a marshal in Napoleon’s army—Ponia- 
towski has known Giscard since student 
days, and he is distantly related to Gis- 
card's wife. He helped Giscard set up 
his Independent Republican Party in 
1966. Well before Pompidou's death, Po- 
niatowski had worked quietly to line up 
the centrist parties’ support that proved 
$0 crucial in the election two weeks ago. 

For years Poniatowski had been a 
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GISCARD & SCHMIDT 


Kissinger last week, he did say that he 
attaches "the greatest importance to the 
reinforcement of cooperation" with 
the U.S. 

If Giscard expects long-term eco- 
nomic help from West Germany, he will 
have to pay a price, and what the West 
Germans want is greater European uni- 
ty. Specifically, Schmidt wants closer co- 
ordination of EEC economies and ma- 
jority voting rather than unanimity in 
EEC decisions. This would begin with 
votes on minor matters, but the prec- 
edent of France surrendering its trea- 
sured veto right even on small points 
would be a major breakthrough for 
Schmidt and the European integration- 
ists. In the face of these differences, 1t Is 


* well that Schmidt and Giscard are not 


just friends but pragmatic. analytical 
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vocal and witty critic of the Gaullist par- 
ty, though it was a role that he found 
somewhat difficult to play after Pom- 
pidou named him Health Minister 14 
months ago. He complained that the 
party's paternalism was becoming mere 
arrogance, that France itself was catch- 
ing “the Gaullist disease, which is to live 
on the past, on traditions, on dogmas.” 

As Interior Minister, he will have a 
chance to practice what he has long been 
preaching about civil liberties. One rea- 
son for the quick action on wiretapping 
was the fact that Poniatowski’s own 
phone, as he discovered to his rage one 
day last year, had been one of 5,000 that 
were routinely tapped by Interior Min- 
istry eavesdroppers for years. 


JEAN SAUVAGNARGUES, 59. Foreign 
Minister. Calm and smoothly profes- 
sional, Sauvagnargues (pronounced sew- 
va-nyarg) should bring a sharp change 
in tone to French diplomacy. His pre- 
decessor, Michel Jobert, delighted in 
public jousting with Washington over oil 
and Middle East policy—a performance 
that Pompidou felt was necessary to 
please his restive Gaullist constituency. 

Sauvagnarguess unexpected move 
from the French embassy in Bonn to 
the Quai d'Orsay was in itself a mild 
slap at the Gaullist orthodoxy. A war- 
time supporter of De Gaulle's, Sauva- 
Bnargues earned the general's disfavor 
later on, when he publicly allowed that 
France might want to encourage the 
continuance of the Atlantic Alliance. He 
was promptly banished to a long career 
of postings abroad, culminating in his 
appointment as Ambassador to West 
Germany in 1970. 

Sauvagnargues is a confessed Ger- 
manophile who was very popular in 
Bonn. His return to grace Suggests that 
Giscard is serious about Betting Euro- 
pean unity moving again around a 
friendly French-German axis (see box). 
As for France's relations with the U.S.. 
Sauvagnargues in the recent past has 
claimed to be a-convinced Gaullist in 
foreign policy matters. That means that 
he is skeptical about the future of Eu- 
ropean unity but feels France should en- 
courage it as a useful device to fend off 
the weight of the superpowers. 

Giscard made a point of making 
public a private warning that he had 
given to his newly named ministers. “We 
are here to change France, not to build 
our careers," he told them, adding that 
"you will be judged by the success or fail- 
ure of your personal management." That 

was Giscard's way of announcing that 
the new president of France would be 
quick to shuffle his Cabinet if trouble 
arises, as it well could, given the coun- 
trys economic uncertainties and Gis- 

impaign promises to raise 
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BRUNEL—FRANCE MATCH 


LEFTISTS IN LISBON DEMONSTRATING FOR INDEPENDENCE OF AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


PORTUGAL 


Between Anarchy and Reaction 


The ads for the Portuguese airline 
TAP—accurate enough when they were 
written several weeks ago—were begin- 
ning to look as wilted as the red car- 
nations that greeted the April coup. “If 
right now you were in Portugal,” reads 
one tourist-enticing blurb, “what hap- 
piness you would see all around you!” 
But scarcely one month after the mil- 
itary coup that ousted the right-wing 
government of Premier Marcello Cae- 
tano, Portugal’s mood is turning sour. 
In fact, the hopes of President Antonio 
de Spinola for a peaceful year of tran- 
sition are threatened by both left-wing 
anarchy and the possibility of a right- 
wing counter-revolution. 

In Lisbon, demonstrations and 
Strikes were so common for a time that 
the 8 a.m. newscast on the state radio du- 
tifuly reported the day's schedule of 
demonstrations. Last week 5.000 transit 
workers walked out to demand an 80% 
wage increase, all but immobilizing the 
capital and its suburbs. Meanwhile, the 
bread bakers turned off their ovens, de- 
priving thousands of their chief food sta- 
ple. About 8,000 foot-stomping radical 
leftists jammed the Lisbon Coliseum to 
demand an‘end to capitalism and im- 
mediate independence for Portugal's 
three African territories: Angola, Mo- 
zambique and Portuguese Guinea. 

In the capitals of Angola and 
Mozambique, Luanda and Lourengo 
Marques, blacks and white leftists ral- 
lied to support guerrilla Broups, The 
fagade of black-white friendship—one 
of Portugal's proudest claims for its co- 

_ lonial rule—started to crack under the 
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Red Adair and his Rolex stopped at nothing 
to blow out The Devils Cigarette Lighter, 
Red Adair puts out oil-well fires. 


The most famous, at Gassi Touil 
in the Sahara, was nicknamed The 
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Devil’s Cigarette Lighter. movement, so accurate tha: X faa! 
It took five months to get ready won nearly half the cine me » 
for the explosion that put the fire certificates ever awarded: "t | 
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blowout burnt 550,000,000 cu. ft. under pressure. Finally the i 
of gas, whirling and roaring up to ment is tested for 360 hours s ie 
700 feet with a noise like a contin- | Ing in every possible Dosition i E rat 
uous, deafening thunder. John extreme temperatures, : m 
Glenn saw it from his space capsule. Red Adair's Rolex has been |i 


The Red Adair crew had cleared 
the site of anything likely to cause a 
spark, working under tons of falling 
water to combat the heat, and so 
close to the inferno that the sand 
heaved and bubbled beneath their 
feet. 

On the final morning Red Adair 


tested pretty severely during sy, [^ 
of his work, and it is lucky that he ies 
| can count on its reliability on any [e 
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flames on a giant tractor with a 50- Red was disappointed they didn’t foresees a busy future. gh 
foot boom that carried 550 pounds use his real life films. ‘Much more The Rolex craftsmen are pleist|is, 
of special explosive wrapped in exciting’ he says. that Red Adair considers that his }s 


asbestos, inside a steel drum. When The Rolex craftsmen work in Rolex is an indispensable parto! |% 
the drum was one foot away from somewhat different circumstances. his equipment. While they dont fc 
the point where the column of gas But even in the quiet of the Rolex covet his job, they understandlis ffn 
became flame, 30 feet above the factory in Geneva it takes them motives. Asked how he doesit, 
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even more dangerous. surgical steel. Then, in a series of ROLEX 
It's not surprising that when 162 separate operations, they turn 
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ment. Now the country is reeling from 


a third shock: allegations that Nollau 
himself has been an East German Spy. 

Bonn's latest espionage flap began 
when Capital, a conservative monthly 
business magazine, announced that it 
had obtained a report supposedly pre- 
pared by the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency on Communist Spy activity in 
West Germany. Among other things, 
said Capital, the report showed that the 
best-placed East German agent in Bonn 
was not Guillaume but Nollau, 63. a self- 
effacing career counterspy who had 
joined the West German secret service 
soon after he left East Germany as a ref- 
ugee in 1950. 

The allegations drew a cascade of 
prompt denials from both U.S. and West 
German officials, who suggested, plau- 
sibly, that Capital had been the victim 
of a hoax concocted by right-wing in- 
telligence agents hoping to further dis- 


credit Bonn's Social Democratic regime, 
Nollau pointed out several obvious er- 
rors in the purported CIA paper, and 
sought a court injunction to prevent 
Capital from printing the article. Cit- 
ing "new information, the magazine 
promptly decided not to publish. By 
then, the episode had generated such a 
furor that Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


worried aloud that West Germany 


i uccumbing to "spy hysteria." 
ide not? By all accounts, West 


s become something akin 
ud for Communist agents. 
Last year the Soviet ambassador Su 
prised the Bonn Foreign Min b: 
sending a messenger over with à pack- 


age. He was returning the original top- 
t files on t ugue pod 
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vilian emergency measures to be taken — 
; ar). A complete Side- . 


he NATO-wide exercise 
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West Germany. more than in any other 
Western country. About 80% of them 
work for East German intelligence, 
which undoubtedly passes on the infor- 
mation to the rest of the Soviet-bloe in- 
telligence organizations. 

Hidden Dangers. Considering the 
number of spies on the job, the com- 
petition for tangible results must be 
fierce. After all, how many secrets are 
left? Yet West Germany. as the linch- 
pin of the Western alliance. continues 
to provide fertile ground for espionage. 
Some 200,000 U.S. soldiers and airmen 
are stationed there, backed by an array 
of tactical nuclear weapons. In addition 
to military secrets, the average spy in 
West Germany sends back inside infor- 
mation on government policymaking, 
back-room politicking and the latest ru- 
mors on the diplomatic circuit. If he suf- 
fers the humiliation of getting caught by 
one of West Germany’s outnumbered 
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and slow-moving counterespionage | 
agents, he has little to fear. The chanc- - 
es are that after a few years in jail, he 
will be exchanged for a captured West- - 
ern agent and will return to a comfort- 
able life as a national hero. os 
That may well be the fate of Gui- 
llaume, the biggest spy caught in West 
Germany since World War ll. West 
German officials reckon that Guillaum F 
apparently had an unusually sophistica in 
ed mission: to serve as a warning from - 
the East German regime that ther 
hidden dangers in détente. According 
this reasoning, the East Germans hav 
achieved the international recognitior 
they want from détente, but now 
to open their country to more cont 
with the West. Thus, by em 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Watergate Ethics 


' The Watergate tape transcripts 
posed a dilemma for Billy Graham, who 
is both a stern moralist and a firm friend 
of Richard Nixon's. Last week, a month 
after the documents’ release, Graham 
produced a statement: “I must confess 
this has been a profoundly disturbing 
and disappointing experience. One can- 
not but deplore the moral tone implied 
in these papers." Then Graham went on 
to offer a curious apologia for the Pres- 
ident. He refused to judge Nixon's con- 
duct as reflected in the transcripts and 
wondered aloud at the capacity of others 
to do so: “A nation confused for years by 
the teaching of situational ethics now 
finds itself dismayed by those in Govern- 
ment who apparently practiced it." 

Situation ethics preaches against 
moral absolutes. When facing a choice 
for which more rigid codes offer an au- 
tomatic answer (thou shalt not steal), a 
follower of situation ethics might decide 
upon reflection that breaking a literal 
rule would serve a higher moral purpose 
than observing it. Hence disclosing Gov- 
ernment secrets, as in the Pentagon- 

_ papers case, might be justified by argu- 
ing that the act heightened opposition to 


. anevil war. 


The doctrine is fuzzy, subject to dis- 
parate interpretations and all too easily 
perverted. But Graham is groping wild- 

_ ly in connecting situation ethics and the 


$ 


— Watergate cover-up» Says Theologian 
— Joseph Fletcher, author of Situation Eth- 


ics: the New Morality: “It is a misinter- 


pretation. Those involved in Watergate 


'eren't conducting themselves accord- 
ing tosituation ethics. They didn't weigh 
€ moral options. Their one guiding 
nciple was to win at any price. Gra- 
ham knows or ought to know better." 


othing to Hide 
In politics, it is becoming the year of 
i pen book. Incumbents and chal- 
lengers alike are distributing their tax; 
` ret and net worth statements—ev- 
ing, including accounts of the egg 
ey, it seems—to prove their hones- 


Bellmon down for sound bureaucratic 
reasons: the agents were too busy audit- 
ing current returns. Despite Bellmon's 
good intentions, the IRS decision was 
probably wise; certifying the Senator as 
clean could have set a precedent for an 
expanding search for seals of approval. 
The Environmental Protection Agency 
might be called on to inspect candidates' 
home furnaces. Or the FBI would have to 
run a fingerprint check. The Pentagon 
would then attest to the validity of the 
candidate's Good Conduct Medal. All of 
this public reassurance, of course, to be 
financed by the public. 


Holy Horatio! 


Since 1928, Herbert R. Mayes’ 4l- 
ger; A Biography Without a Hero has 
served as the standard reference work on 
Horatio Alger Jr., the 19th century au- 
thor of 109 novels about poor but honest 
boys who rise to success. Mayes, then a 
young journalist, went on to become a 
successful magazine editor (Good House- 
keeping, McCall's). But he did not quite 
live up to the example of Alger heroes. 
The book that has been consulted by 
scholars for decades, Mayes has quietly 
revealed, is—gads!—a hoax. 

"Nobody bothered to do any dig- 
Bing," explains Mayes, who is now 73 
and living in London. He says that he 
wrote the book as a satire and was 
shocked when reviewers took it serious- 
ly. He confesses that the book “literally 
swarms” with contradictions and absurd 
fabrications, Mayes has Alger frolicking 
with a prostitute in Paris when he was 
actually attending divinity school in 
Massachusetts. The biographer invented 
a diary for his subject and even gave Al- 
ger a stammer and the fortitude to over- 
come it—all done without Possessing the 
slightest bit of evidence to back up his as- 
Sertions had he been challenged. 

Apart from the pleasure he has de- 
rived from seeing himself solemnly quot- 
ed by critics and historians for years, 
Mayes kept his deception a secret in or- 


` der to avoid embarrassing his publisher, 


George. Macy, and one of the book's 
original reviewers, Harry Hansen, who 
urged his readers not to miss the biogra- 


phy and eventually became a close 


friend. Mayes finally decided to confess 
when he was asked to comment on crit- 
icisms of his book 
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lin Henry Kissinger's diplomatic coup 
ite Middle East. The President 
famed to capitalize on this major 
thievement by preparing a grand tri- 
y aphal tour of the Middle East, prob- 
ilybeginning next week, to be followed 
M another trip to Moscow. While the 
\iddle East tour is unnecessary in any 
fractical sense, it would dramatize 
iterica’s reviving leadership in an area 
d Meteit had long been losing ground. 
1| There is a rhythm in the history of 
jf create. Periodically, the President 
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Ld RE his critics and in the 
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jpreme Court 


sues involved in the case were “of im- =| 


perative public importance." Among the 
main issues now to be decided, accord- 
ing to the Jaworski brief: 1) whether the 
President is subject to normal judicial 
process; 2) whether he or the courts have 
final authority over what evidence can 
be excluded from judicial proceedings 
on grounds of Executive privilege; 3) 
whether Executive privilege can be 
claimed in a criminal case; 4) whether 
the President had effectively waived 
privilege in the Watergate affair by his 
own selective release of evidence; and 
5) whether Judge John Sirica's order 
that Nixon must comply with the Ja- 
worski subpoenas was proper. 

In opposing Jaworski's petition for 
bypassing the appeals court, Presidential 
Consultant Charles Alan Wright agreed 
that the issues were "exceedingly im- 
portant" but argued in vain that this only 
meant that the dispute must “be decid- 
ed wisely" rather than “hurriedly.” 
Warning against any "rush to judg- 
ment," Wrights brief cited the irrita- 
tion of the Justices when they were 
pushed into quicker than normal deci- 
sions. In one instance, a “rushed deci- 
sion" was later reconsidered by the court 
and changed. The Justices, however, ap- 
parently saw an overriding public duty 
to act with dispatch this time. Another 
consideration: the court would have put 
itself in a highly unfavorable light if it 
had adjourned until the fall while so im- 
portant a case remained unresolved. 

Ostensibly, this first Watergate case 
to reach the Supreme Court deals only 
with procuring evidence in the crimi- 
nal trial of seven former Nixon agents 
charged with conspiring to conceal the 
origins of the Watergate burglary. But 
even the White House brief conceded 
that “intrinsically related matters" are 
involved in the impeachment inquiry. 

Nixon's unprecedentedly lavish use 
of the claim of Executive privilege 
— based on the theory that he can only 
get candid advice from aides if he keeps 
their conversations with him confiden- 
tial—is at the core of his defense. Obvi- 
ously, if the Supreme Court rules that 
Nixon’s claim of Executive privilege to 
protect his tapes is not valid in the 
criminal case of his former associates, 
it would have no validity at all in 
the transcending circumstances of 
impeachment. 

In the criminal case, Jaworski wants 
the tapes both for prosecution purposes 
in the trial and to comply with the right 
of defendants to have access to any ev- 
idence held by the Government that 
would tend to help their defense. Jawor- 
ski thus is not bound by any need to pro- 
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Trouble with the timetable. 


tainly if asked or subpoenaed to do so. 

It is likely that the court will rule 
against Nixon and that soon after his re- 
turn from the Soviet Union in July he 
will face a no-win choice: surrender 
tapes that are widely assumed to be in- 
criminating to him, or ignore an order 
of the highest court. Either move would 
hasten impeachment. Refusal to comply 


President Nixon repeatedly has de- 
nied any connection between his deci- 
sion to raise federal milk price supports 
in 1971 and three large dairy cooper- 
atives' financial support of his 1972 re- 
election campaign. He has insisted that 
the real reason for the increase was to 
forestall the Democratic Congress from 
legislating an even larger boost. But ev- 
idence to the contrary continues to ac- 
cumulate. Last week Democratic staff- 
ers of the Senate Watergate committee 
completed a 359-page draft report that 
was damaging to the President. The in- 
vestigators concluded that both the 
White House and the milkmen clearly 


understood that the cooperatives’ pledge 
of more than $2 million to the Nixon re- 
election campaign was in return for 
higher milk prices and other favors. 


"The committee investigators’ best 
was Herbert Kalmbach, once 
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would leave him in direct defiance of 
both the. Legislative and Judicial 
branches of Government. “He'd be im- 
peached and impeached fast," said Il- 
linois Republican Tom Railsback, a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
While Nixon once had promised to com- 
ply with any "definitive" Supreme Court 
decision; without explaining what he 
meant by the term, his aides will not 
renew even that vague pledge now. Such 
refusal to acknowledge that the Presi- 
dent “is subject to the rule of law" last 
week was termed "shocking" by Ches- 
terfield Smith. president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


ll. THE ELLSBERG CASE 

Another judicial showdown was ex- 
pected this week over Nixon's refusal 
to supply White House files to his for- 
mer aides, Charles Colson and John 
Ehrlichman, who are among five men 
charged with conspiracy in the burgla- 
ry of the office of a psychiatrist consult- 
ed by Pentagon Papers Defendant Dan- 
iel Ellsberg. Federal Judge Gerhardt 
Gesell had sternly warned the Presi- 
dent's lawyer, James St. Clair, that the 
documents must be produced or he 
might have to dismiss the case. Gesell 
expressed strong suspicion that Nixon 
might be deliberately acting to get the 
case thrown out by withholding the ev- 
idence, and he ordered St. Clair to find 
out if that was the President's intention. 

Responding in writing last week, St. 
Clair contended that “the President is 
not desirous of having these, or, in fact, 
any indictments of former governmental 
Officials dismissed without a full and fair 
trial.” Nevertheless, wrote St. Clair, 
Nixon may withhold some such docu- 


ducers, Inc., offered $250,000 in 1969 to 
the Nixon campaign in hopes of obtain- 
ing higher price supports, a speech by 
Nixon at a forthcoming milk producers’ 
convention and an audience at the 
White House for milk cooperative lead- 
ers. According to the draft, Kalmbach 
“reported to [then White House Chief 
of Staff) H.R. Haldeman the pending 
contribution and the three goals, and 
Haldeman authorized him to accept the 
contribution.” Haldeman has denied to 
the committee that he knew anything 
about that particular contribution. The 
report said that Kalmbach received 
$100,000 from the cooperatives but that 
the rest was withheld “because of the 
dairy people's dismay at not meeting 
with more White House officials." 

But the milkmen were willing to try 
again. In 1970 they pledged an addi- 
tional $2 million, in part to be collected 
om the two other cooperatives. The 
eundi ; 3 i D ection? Harithar 
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justice, if Nixon's former aides escape 
trial because he would not release « 
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HENRY PETERSEN 


that the Senate, as a continuing body, 
could start a trial in the current session 
and conclude it in the next. There is 
ample precedent for that. 

Of greater significance than the par- 
liamentary situation is the political im- 
pact of such a drawn-out process. 
TIME Congressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil detects a subtle shift in 
the mood of the House Republican lead- 
ership. It apparently stems from a vague 
feeling that Nixon may have “bottomed 
out" after widespread criticism of his re- 
leased transcripts, is now recovering, 
and might yet survive. One sign of the 
change was Republican Leader John 
Rhodes’ complaint that the Judiciary 
Committee ought to stop chasing tapes 
and call witnesses to pin down any un- 
certainties in the evidence it already 
holds. Earlier Rhodes had been among 
the Republicans suggesting that Nixon 
might have to consider resignation. 

- If the impeachment vote in the 
House falls after the election, both lame- 
duck Congressmen and those safely re- 
elected will feel freer to vote their con- 
sciences rather than worry about their 
constituents’ reaction. The incoming 
Senate probably will have fewer Repub- 


- lican members than the present one, to 


Nixon’s disadvantage. 

Long before the end of the current 
congressional session, however, the Su- 
preme Court will have ruled on Nix- 
on's claims of Executive privilege. If his 
position is supported, the impeachment 
inquiry may be thwarted in its quest for 
the full Watergate story. The criminal 
cases against Nixon's aides also might 
have to be dismissed. If the court re- 
jects Nixon's claims, on the other hand, 
the criminal trials will proceed—and the 
tone- 
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WATERGATE NOTES 


An Improper Offer 


In April 1973, President Nixon was 
looking for a new, permanent FBI di- 
rector. He improperly offered the job to 
Federal Judge William Matthew Byrne 
Jr.. who was then presiding over the tri- 
al of Daniel Ellsberg and refused to dis- 
cuss it. Last week it became known that 
Nixon made the same unethical prop- 
osition at around the same time to As- 
sistant Attorney General Henry E. Pe- 
tersen, who was then in charge of the 
Watergate investigation. 

According to records received by the 
House Judiciary Committee, Petersen 
told a Watergate grand jury that he was 
twice offered the job. He said that he 
shrugged it off as an "indiscreet thing 
to say” and “not one of my ambitions." 
Indeed, he considered it more a clumsy 
attempt at flattery by the President, who 
privately bragged to top aides that he 
had Petersen "on a short leash,” than 
anactual job offer. Later Nixon appoint- 
ed Clarence Kelley as permanent suc- 
cessor to the late J. Edgar Hoover. 


Dean's Kismet 


John Dean almost missed his ap- 
pointment with history—and his role as 
Richard Nixon’s chief accuser. TIME 
learned last week that immediately at- 
ter the 1972 election, Dean looked into 
a number of private-employment oppor- 
tunities. He was making $42,500 at the 
White House and could have substan- 
tially increased that in a corporation or 
large law firm. 


One offer seemed particularly at- 
ractive, and Dean told John Ehrlich- - 
jon, Handwarthat he intended to leave the 
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dio telescope (sdid to be the world's 

largest) set up at the outskirts of 
Auckland. New Zealand, Professor Elio 
Thrope pointed out that it can pick up 
even the faintest murmurs of sound from 
the very farthest corners of the galaxy. 
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vor. Last week, in a letter to a Congress- 
man who had complained that the ITT. 
probe appeared dormant, Jaworski dis- 
closed that his staff had uncovered no 
evidence of any criminal conduct by ITT 
executives in the case. 

But Jaworski said that his staff is 
still investigating whether ITT improp- 
erly influenced the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. His office is also contin- 
uing its inquiry of possible perjury by 
ITT executives and former federal of- 
ficials in the case. Last month former 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst 
pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor charge 
of failing to tell the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that President Nixon or- 
dered him not to appeal an antitrust 
court decision favoring ITT. 
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But at a news conference the eve- 
ning after turning in his score card, Ford 
had second thoughts and called the lat- 
est Nixon strategy “proper.” He said 
that until the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee began public hearings and analyzed 
all the material it already has on hand, 
“I can understand the attitude of the 
White House.” 

Ford realizes, however, that matters 
are largely beyond his control; he made 
his pitch to Nixon for full disclosure and 
was rebuffed. So Ford is following his 
own instinct, which is to keep his long- 
standing friendships in Congress, pre- 
serve his good relations with the press, 
and court the public. As president of the 
Senate, Ford has a plush office in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol, but he has 
set up a second, more modest headquar- 
ters on the House side. “I don’t want to 
ask a member of Congress to have to 
come over to the Senate side to see me," 
he explained to TIME Correspondent 
Bonnie Angelo. 

He is almost as accessible to report- 
ers who cover him as he is to old friends 
in the House. The press corps has seen 
the vice-presidential bodyguards, who 
were tight-lipped and hostile under Spi- 
ro Agnew, transformed into models of 
amiability. "I had a chat with the Se- 
cret Service," says Ford. “I told them I 
wanted them to be as considerate of oth- 
er people as they are of me." 

Newsmen have welcomed the im- 
provement in atmosphere but not the 
juggernaut schedule, which has kept 
them in the air 240 hours this year. In 
his half-year in office. the Vice Presi- 
dent has flown 80,000 miles to make 375 
appearances. The Ford entourage was 
on the road 28 days in May alone, and 
the June schedule offers no relief. Last 
week reporters sent him an only half-fa- 
cetious memo reading. in its enurety, 
Pe te ay Exhaustion.” 


yt ODA, HEeRvalives and a Bible. 


He asks only that he have two olives in 
his martinis at the end of his 16-hour 
days and that when he arrives at an 
event, the band strike up the Michigan 
fight song rather than a more pompous 
ceremonial fanfare. He travels light. His 
airborne office is bare except for a Bi- 
ble, a Congressional Directory and the 
World Almanac. 

Soft Touch. Ford likes to call his 
perpetual motion “missionary work" for 
the G.O.P. Aides say also that Ford stays 
on the move because it gives him a 
chance to accumulate national exposure, 
it allows him to keep his distance from 
the embattled White House, and be- 
cause he cannot say no to a speaking en- 
gagement, especially when the invita- 
tion comes from a political crony. 
Admits Ford: “I’m a soft touch." 

His critics and some of his friends 
worry that this gregarious, obliging, un- 
complicated man who likes to call him- 
self the first "instant Vice President" 
might be too soft for the presidency. 
Ford of course disagrees. After reiter- 
ating his by now ritual disclaimers (“I 
don't want the job; I don't plan on it”), 
he told Angelo: “I see no reason why I 
shouldn't be a good President ... If I 
should find myself in that job some day, 
I feel prepared. I've worked at it. Pve 
got friends, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, who would be helpful. I know the 
policies I believe in would be sound.” 


DAVID XENNERLY 


Seu. 


FORD & GRAHAM GOLFING 


mary. Faubus went down to defeat, al- 
though he had served as Governor for 
‘sik terms, and Bumpers had sGCHQtle Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwa 
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WINNING CANDIDATE BUMPERS 


PRIMARIES 
The Giant Killer 


He was the antithesis of Arkansas’ 
self-image. The state’s symbol is a rag- 
ing razorback, and J. William Fulbright 
is an owl in gabardine. Though they did 
not profess to understand him very well 
or to endorse many of his views, the vot- 
ers of Arkansas had for 30 years been 
sending Bill Fulbright to Washington. 
Like fond. if slightly baffled parents, 
they took pride ín the national and glob- 
al attention he won as the Senate's fore- 
most authority on foreign affairs. 

But last week Arkansas turned on 
its most famous son and emphatically 
denied him a chance to gain a sixth term 
in the Senate. By the humiliating mar- 
gin of 65.2% to 34.8%, Fulbright, 69, 
Jost the Democratic primary to Gover- 
nor Dale Bumpers, 48, who was still a 
country lawyer in Charleston (pop. 
1,497) four years ago when the Senator 
was leading his devastating attack on 
U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 

The man who knocked Fulbright 
out of the Senate is a handsome, affable 

six-footer with a smile that makes vot- 
ers grin back. Son of a Charleston mer- 
chant, Bumpers was always ambitious, 
but until 1970 he had achieved, besides 
a country law practice, only a seat on 
the local school board and the post of 
town attorney. The latter job came eas- 
ilv: he was Charleston's only lawyer. 

Bumpers has been a rising political 

star from the moment 4% years ago 
when he stepped in front of a television 
camera in 1970 to challenge Orval Fau- 
bus in the Democratic gubernatorial pri- 


contending with each other, we go on as a people. 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


We Go On As a People 


We are passing through the longest and bitterest politica] s 
our nation has had in 100 years. Families have been split, old 
tered, careers ruined, public men disgraced, and great q 
pumped into the American system. _ : 

And yet beneath it all, something special endures, some Sense of 
mon purpose held by Republicans and Democrats, liberals and e 
tives, ins and outs, accused and accusers. This unity has to E 
obscured by the smog of contention. But last week there w 
terlude in Washington that reminded us that we are, after 
same way. 

It began as a somber occasion—the memorial service for Colu 
art Alsop, a civilized man who succumbed to leukemia after w 
spiring fight with his will, his wit and his body (see THE PRESS). 

The White House men walked across Lafayette Park to St. John’s Chy re 
the small, stately structure that has welcomed Presidents and their ass. 
ciates since the time of James Madison. Pat Buchanan, a Nixon speech. 
writer, his wife, and Richard Moore, presidential friend and assistant, were 
there. So was former Treasury Secretary George Shultz. 

Out of the great legal and corporate offices of Washington came 


friends; 


Com. 
Serva. 
O often is 


MNist Stew. 
aging an in. 


trugele thay 
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as à Quiet i. l 
all, going the d 


figures || at 


from the past, some in big black limousines that told of their huge financial wid." 


success since leaving the Government decades ago. Others shuffled through 
the rain with umbrellas raised high. Jim Rowe and Paul Porter were Ney 
Dealers. Thomas Corcoran, when he was not redesigning the Government4 
years ago, used to play the accordion for Franklin Roosevelt out at Joe Ken- 
nedy's place. Robert McNamara, John Kennedy’s and Lyndon Johnson's Se. 
retary of Defense, attended, and so did Mrs. Dean Acheson, the widow of 
Harry Truman’s Secretary of State. 

Ted Kennedy caused heads to swivel when he was shown to a seat near 
the front of the church. Lady Bird Johnson was in the congregation. Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, the 90-year-old daughter of Teddy Roosevelt, walked 
gracefully to her seat, back straight, huge black hat firmly in place. 

a 

They read the Psalms together—old, simple, still full of special meaning. 
One could sense the impact. “Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death ..." They heard the words of St. Paul to the Romans: “For 
as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the sons of God." They all 
rose and sang with remarkable force.a 19th century hymn: “I fear.no foe 
with thee at hand to bless;/ Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 
The church was not really sad just then—the significance of the moment 1 
the men and women there went beyond grief. Hate died. As the service 
ended, there seemed to be almost a conscious effort by adversaries t0 see 
each other out and say a kind word. abi 

George Bush, the Republican national chairman, waved and calle LB 
most everyone within sight. Bryce Harlow, who had worked for Dye Em 
senhower as well as Nixon, turned to the man beside him for a chal. ; ‘on 
NBC’s Ray Scherer. Phil Geyelin, editorial-page editor of the ME 
Post, ran into former Attorney General Richard Kleindienst, who 85 
cently pleaded guilty to a misdemeanor in the Nixon scandals. The P^ ex 
a leader in uncovering Watergate, but they shook hands warmly an 
changed quiet greetings. 


E 3 Jom 
The mourners stood in clusters outside St. John's, the White House 
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from the wash of the rotors, Even in his state of Watergate fatigue. wave 
an old tug down there somewhere, and Nixon raised his arms A r nig 
The newsmen returned the gesture. On the yacht Sequoia the i 
with Nixon, the congressional guests were mostly conservativ? i "s [od 
were some of independent mind with deep doubts about the Pr ER 5 m 
ership capacity. This group slid down the Potomac embras even wh 
lowship. Perhaps some of these gestures are just a reflex. Still. 
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o sell his em e 
thal campaign and fam- 
000 Me Ds jt was the turn a 
li? ens rop Rockefeller, the 
e D ent. In the Novem- 
ockefeller called Bumpers 
"pleasant fellow with one 
4 supe hoeshine and a smile." The 
à a L A w attacked Rockefeller for 
Hist il absences from the state and 


had t 


jsp T Bumpers has compiled 
Om. A able record as Governor. With 
: Mire : reforms, including the reor- 
en eres . of the state's government into 
Lin. [iati Cabinet-type units, Bumpers 
pnsas solidly in the black. Si- 
p : 


«Ime Professor of 


vere | “He is not listened to on the floor of 

[gress Walter Lippmann once said, 
ail he has been heard around the 
ald” During his 30 years in the Senate 
ugh -15 as chairman of the Foreign Re- 
ions Committee—William Fulbright 
iswually caught the ear of the world 
ti finally his colleagues with his pre- 
- |Icence, persistence and grasp of great is- 
«Often he has been nearly alone in 
‘views and often, it turned out, he 
isken right. 

Fulbright criticized every President 
im Harry Truman to Richard Nixon 
iting too doctrinaire or too heavy- 
aded in his use of American power 
. 4d. The Senator was one of the few 
‘warn John Kennedy against trying 
tipple Fidel Castro by landing rebels 
tite Bay of Pigs, and he opposed the 
foe, |ime intervention by Lyndon Johnson 
ess.’ 10 the confused affairs of the Domin- 
"n Republic in 1965. 

Eu Fulbright’s longest and fiercest 
à ne against the Viet Nam War (“an 
«S futile war ... debilitating and 
; nt”), which he saw rci 
i Aen as an exercise 
sting i perialism. He began badly, 
i Sm 1964 to sponsor the Tonkin 
ae at the request of John- 
‘allow Y 5 neue: Ostensibly designed 
x Shed, t e to hit back when at- 
t Tohnson Sm ution was interpreted 
Bl the Justifying full-scale land 
Tet had very last thing that Ful- 
Was 


in mind. L ut 
derelict there.” ater he admitted: 


jin T 
nas [. Rubri z 
and barn fought the escalation of 
"S liy, rolling Administration of- 
iV came IS committee, Then, while 
rr | trien wes and the nation watched 
pind iy," uld question his man un- 
vO Ier IUD his soft but resonant 
ved: A Melvin °°: When Defense Secre- 
ig Pe Nion a Laird testified in 1969 that 
er Ademi administration was planning 
e i i uc US Vietnamese army and 


l SCO ffe involvement in the war, 
is an gig. Have heard this be- 


broken record ... 
pe mething radical to 
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teachers salaries by an average 
$2,000, to expand the state’s ee d 
public kindergartens and colleges. and 
to increase from 20 to 85 the number of 
community care centers for the mental- 
ly retarded. He also raised the percent- 
age of blacks among the state's employ- 
ees from less than 1096 to 1996, roughly 
the same figure as in the state as a whole. 
Yet for all his accomplishments, and 
Fulbright's long and controversial rec- 
ord (see box), Bumpers refused to argue 
specific issues with the Senator during 
the campaign. "We're not issue-orient- 
ed," Bumpers explained. “You develop 
too many issues and you get locked into 


Restraint 


change this war or we're go- 
ing down the drain." 

“Fulbright gave respect- 
ability to the dissent," says 
Senator. Frank Church, a 
committee member. Just as 
Fulbrights hearings clearly 
helped get the U.S. out of Viet 
Nam, his pleas over the years 
for realism and compromise 
contributed to the founda- 
tions of détente and Nixon's 
visits to Moscow and Peking. 

Fulbright's preoccupa- 
tion with problems abroad 
overshadowed his record on 
domestic affairs, which was 
generally progressive, al- 
though the liberals never for- 
gave him for voting against 
civil rights legislation. He 
had no other choice, Ful-- 
bright would shrug. Coming 
from a Southern state, it was 
a matter of survival. In 1954, 
Fulbright did show real po- 
litical courage by voting 
alone in the Senate against 
funding Senator Joseph Mc- 

- Carthy's Red-chasing sprees. Fulbright 
called McCarthy "an animal" for his ex- 
cesses; in return, he was dubbed "Sen- 
ator Halfbright." 

Ironically, although his earlier 
stands have been vindicated, Fulbright 
has lost influence in the Senate during 
the past three or four years. He no long- 
er has the same combative energy, and 
he has often failed to do his homework. 
On key issues ranging from arms lim- 
itation to trading with the Russians, Ful- 
bright has been defeated on the floor by 
hard-liners led by Senator Henry M. 
(“Scoop”) Jackson. 

Fulbright was à country boy who 
made it to Oxford as 2 Rhodes schol- 
ar.* and some of his colleagues regard 
him as an aloof and self-righteous man 


*In 1946, Senator Fulbright sponsored a highly 


successful international exchange program for stu- 


dents and scholars. The fellowships. appropriately, 


known as " Eulbrights" 
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FULBRIGHT & SPARKMAN AT COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


mainly upon his personal appeal. which 
was as folksy as Fulbright’s was cere- 
bral. Bumpers assiduously cultivated his 
image as the candidate of the common 
man, the same fellow who had gone on 
camp-outs with the Boy Scouts. served 
on the school board and, with his mel- 
lifluous baritone, led the Methodist 
Church choir back home in Charleston. 

Early in the campaign, Bumpers 
promised that he would accept no con- 
tributions larger than $1,000, although 
his salary of $10,000 a year—the lowest 
of any Governor in the nation—leaves 
him so strapped that he has had to bor- 
row from relatives to support his wife 


WALTER BENNETT 


who never got over the experience. 
(President Truman once called him 
"that overeducated Oxford s.o.b.") As 
time went by. Fulbright grew to prefer 
the company of the rich and the pow- 
erful. He became a confidant of Henry 
Kissinger and the friend and counselor 
to Presidents and Kings. In the process, 
he lost touch with Arkansas, and last 
week the people of his state let him go. 

Fulbright's successor as Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman will probably be Al- 
abama’s Senator John J. Sparkman, who 
usually follows the Administration's for- 
eign policy. The committee's hearings 
will likely be much quieter in the days 
ahead than when Bill Fulbright Was | 
peering over his half-rimmed glasses | 
and trying, in his own stubborn. pro- 
fessorial way, to tell the squirming Tep- 
resentatives of a succession of American 
Presidents how the United States should 
conduct its foreign policy. 
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Betty and their three children. At a ral- 
ly, Bumpers is an expert at the fine po- 
litical art of handshaking and chatting 
his way through a crowd, catching and 
using every name. à 
Eyen Fulbright admired Bumpers 
charm: “He’s a very attractive, amiable 
| personality. He's the kind of fellow you'd 
i like to go have a beer with.” Faced with 
i " this kind of soft-sell opposition, Ful- 
bright did his best. He put on his Ar- 
kansas red tie emblazoned with razor- 
backs and tried to loosen up, but he 
i looked and sounded like a professor talk- 
ing down to his audience. Desperate to 
land a knockout blow, Fulbright chal- 
lenged Bumpers to three one-hour TV 
i debates, but the Governor agreed to only 
~ — ene half-hour joint appearance on an in- 
terview show—a mere sprint for the Sen- 
ator—that turned out to be indecisive. 
Clear Whistle. In the end. Ful- 
l bright was hurt by his years (“He’s from 
another age," said one voter), his 
| anti-Viet Nam stand, his preoccupation 
Sa) with foreign affairs and, ironically, by 
one of his greatest strengths: his 30 years 
of experience in Washington. After all, 
Washington is the city of Watergate, and 
| spotless as Fulbright's own record might 
i be, Bumpers subtly played on the theme. 
f He preached one basic doctrine: “New 
| leadership and a new spirit is essential 
| to the revitalization of faith in ourselves 
asa nation.” 
| When the voting was done, one of 
| Fulbright's friends and supporters for 50 
| years declared: "I think the thing that 
| hurt Bill the most is that he was an in- 
| 
| 
| 
f 


cumbent. Bill is as clean as a whistle, 
but he is there and that’s enough.” Per- 
haps wishfully, Fulbright agreed: “This 
is somewhat a reflection of ‘throw ev- 
erybody out’ that’s in Washington.” Ful- 
bright did not even carry his home town 
of Fayetteville. 

Bumpers had barely made his vic- 
tory speech when the pundits were sug- 
gesting that his was just the bright new 
face to freshen.up the Democratic tick- 
| et in 1976 if he were to run as some- 
f body's vice-presidential candidate. 
Bumpers is liberal but not too liberal, 
from the South but not too far south. 
For all his unassuming grin, Bumpers 
was careful not to scoff at the prospect 
of a hill-country lawyer rising from ob- 
Scurity to a spot on his party's national 
ticket in just six years. Said Bumpers, 
1 who is sure to be elected to the Senate 
in November: "There's no reason to 
think about that for at least two years 
anyway." 


Return of the Old Tiger 


The mustache and trademark eye- 

_ brows-are snow white, and Wayne 
- Morse looks his 73 years. But he refuses 
to act the senior citizen. At a Memorial 
‘Day picnic, Oregonians, who call him 
the Old Tiger, watched him sprint across 
e grass after a sign that had been 
from a tree. Next day Democrats 


d confidence in his wind byouorm- Pu 
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OREGON’S WAYNE MORSE 
A flair for rhetorical knife work. 


inating him for his old seat in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Morse has been a long time in com- 
ing back from his 1968 defeat—an at- 
tempt two years ago failed—but this 
time he might just make it. His victory 
in last week's primary over State Sen- 
ate President Jason Boe, 45, and two 
other candidates was a shrewdly 
wrought upset. Boe is a popular liberal 
with whom Morse has no policy quar- 
rel. So Morse focused on his own record 
during his long (1944-68), colorful Sen- 
ate career. He constantly reminded vot- 
ers that he was an enemy of excessive 
presidential power long before President 
Nixon unintentionally made that a pop- 
ular issue. At every opportunity he cam- 
paigned against Nixon, recalling that 
they were foes even in the days when 
they were both Republicans.* “If I’m 
sent back to the Senate," he promised, 
"I'm going to pick up where I left off, 
and that's the worst news for President 
Nixon that anyone could send to him." 

While Boe ran a vigorous and high- 
ly visible fight that took him to each 
part of the state three times, Morse did 
little more than nudge the populace with 
a carefully paced effort. He appeared 
mostly before little groups of people in 
the state's many small communities. His 
press interviews were generally limited 


*Morse quit the G,O.P. in 1952 and was an In- 
dependent for two years before he finally settled 
c ul Kangri Collection. Haridwa 
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Treasurer Bob Straub, S ul 
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lican side, voters rejected Cfi Japa 
Myers, the secretary of ser car 
whom Governor Tom Mi 
had strongly backed to succfire pres 
him. Instead, they chose a 
servative State Senator Victor All 
Finally, voters of both parties Jot 
to defeat five of six statewide bi lá 
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water projects, proposals to US b 
gasoline-tax funds for mass trai 
a school-tax measure that would I 
shifted some of the burden from n 
erly taxes to income and corpo 
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ale Lake 30 Years Later 


Ly Roi 
reasue| fn February 1942, two months after 
ad brea! Harbor, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ina Executive Order No. 9066, a proc- 
n that ultimately consigned 110,- 
Japanese Americans to ten intern- 
w camps. Though more than two- 
čji of them were U.S. citizens, they 
epresumed to be security risks. The 
‘erst of the “relocation centers" was 
Alelte Lake, a 26,000-acre dry lake bed 
5 P J miles north of San Francisco. Last 
2 w eka group of 200—wartime residents, 
sse Miir children and friends—visited the 
p. TIME Correspondent Joe Boyce 

- the pilgrimage. His report: 

TUR 
vt Er 5 E S wartime internees 
Jie west ine nly vestiges survive. 
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llYtrsion of QNSE à more. perma- 
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Wl the barr ae Easter morning 
ain acks that were frigid 
ng in summer, and 


rigge > 00 Search their hearts and 
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most = ago, the interned Jap- 
assim them U.S.-born or rel- 
i ated—tried to turn Tule 
i pean small town. Boy 
ae ee Classes sprang 
Christia 3 tball and basketball 
form and Buddhist church- 


œ and young people 


“g the E 
jit 
"lee aterbug and the foxtrot un- 


imas ang Ul parents, 
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"lormoa 48€ and funeral rites 
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istence for the prisoners, many of whom 
had previously enjoyed middle-class 
comfort. Professionals, such as doctors 
and lawyers, were paid $19 a month for 
serving fellow inmates; laborers received 
$12 to do menial work. Some residents 
took up sewing, flower arranging, mak- 
ing jewelry from sea shells—all to ward 
off the feeling of confinement. It was 
hardly a Nazi-style concentration camp, 
but armed guards and barbed wire were 
continual reminders of freedom denied. 
a 

Last week people in four buses and 
several private cars made the journey 
to Tule Lake. Motives were mixed. “It 
was something my parents didn't talk a 
lot about,” said Kouji Nakutu, 30, who 
was born in Tule Lake and left as a tod- 
dler. For the first 25 years of his life, he 
“went around denying that I was a Jap- 
anese American.” He returned to Tule 
Lake because “I want to trace my roots.” 

One woman on the pilgrimage 
grasped the chain-link fence and re- 
called with tears in her eyes how she 
had done the same thing as a girl 30 
years before, wishing she were on the 
other side. Another woman, Nancy Shi- 
bata, 43, was a teen-ager at Tule Lake, 
where she met her future husband. “I 
was young enough so that I didn't feel 
bitter, she remembers. Today the 
barbed wire causes more wonder than 
woe. “To look at it after you're out—l 
said, ‘Gee, we stayed ina place like that." 
It's amazing that we lived that way." 

A bitter residue of the experience re- 
mains for others. “I don't have a single 
good memory of Tule Lake," says Mas 
Kito. 59, who had been forced to aban- 
don his dry-cleaning business. “I was 
mad then, and Lm still mad,” adds 

d&isgg Bake 9. of Palo Alto, Calif. He 
i an an pon eM ue Ind KRadoaliegt 


Authority official who told him, after he 
pleaded for a few more weeks to har- 
vest the family's crops before going to 
Tule Lake: "Unless you're stupid, crip- 
pled or sick—all you Japs get on that 
bus and go." 

In all, the property the Japanese lost 
as a result of internment was estimated 
in 1942 to be worth $400 million. By 
the mid-'50s, the U.S. Government had 
repaid the propertied families or their 
descendants $38.5 million. Nothing has 
been paid to offset the wages, income 
and interest the prisoners lost during the 
war. In 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled that S10 million more was owed 
to 4,100 Japanese Americans whose dol- 
lar savings had been confiscated. Says 
one former resident in summation of the 
bitter heritage: "Inside me lies a ball of 
anger—a reserve of something. It’s the 
strength of people who survived that 
kind of thing." But another voices quiet 
resignation: “I’m not mad. Whats the 
use of getting mad now?" 

Astonishingly enough, many were 
not angry even then. The U.S. Army 
kept recruiting briskly at Tule Lake. 
Many volunteers from this and other 
camps went into the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team, a Japanese-American 
fighting unit that served in Italy and 
France with extraordinary distinction. 
Indeed, the fear of the Japanese Amer- 
icans’ disloyalty ultimately proved 
groundless. During all of World War ll, 
no Japanese American living within the 
US. was ever convicted of sabotage. 

Whether they served in the Army 


“or not, the overwhelming majority of 


Japanese Americans still called the US. 
home after the war, and most settled 
into lives of unassuming prosperity. Last 
week’s sojourners included a college ad- 
ministrator, a landscape contractor, à 
newspaper editor and several house- 
wives. Coming back to Tule Lake was 
visiting a place at once strange and fa- 
miliar. Some clicked away with their Ni- 


ion Mdaridwaking pictures of their past. 
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In American photography, Ansel 
Adams is the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain: a grizzle-bearded septuagenarian, 
wrinkled and piercing of eye, toting his 
tripod through the redwoods. It was al- 
most 60 years ago that Adams, a teen- 
age music student from San Francisco, 
took a box Brownie with him on a va- 
cation in the Yosemite Valley and start- 
ed clicking away at its prodigious crags. 
Since then he has become one of the 
most respected photographers and 
teachers in America, laden with honors 
and pursued by collectors. (His own se- 
lection of his work; with a foreword by 
Pulitzer Prizewinnér Wallace Stegner, 
will be published by New York Graph- 
ic Society in September.) Adams, who 
joined the Sierra Club in 1920, has also 
had a substantial role in spreading the 
gospel of ecology and conservation 

His present retrospective of 156 
prints at New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (through June 30) consists 
almost wholly of landscape photo- 
graphs. He has appropriated Yosemite 
and some of the more picturesque and 
wind-blown surfaces of Northern Cal- 
ifornia and the Southwest as his own, 
by territorial right of imagery. His pic- 
tures include some of the grand clichés 
of modern American photography, but 
they are clichés Adams has a prescrip- 
live right to, since he invented them. 
What Edward Weston did for driftwood 
and bell peppers Ansel Adams did for 
mountains, rivers and rocks: recording 
them with a grave and highly deliber- 
ate formal density, he gave their imag- 
es an extraordinary presence that hov- 
ers at the edge of abstraction. In the 
process he became the last practitioner 
ofa 19th century mode—epic landscape. 

Rock Cathedrals. Photographs like 
that of Mount Williamson, with its tum- 
bled granitic boulders and slanting ca- 
thedral illumination in the sky—as if 
God had accepted Adams as his art di- 
rector—have been instrumental in fix- 
ing the idea of “wilderness” for two gen- 
erations of Americans. Probably half the 
millions of frames of Tri-X and Polar- 
oid that tourists expose in Yosemite each 
season are homages, conscious or not, 
to Adams—sentiment imitating art in 
the presence of nature. Just as the trav- 
eling painters of the past century like Al- 
bert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran im- 
posed a particular vision of the West on 
our ancestors, Adams has imposed his 
on us. It is still America before its fall. 
a rugged paradise unmarred by the nas- 


A sampling of Ansel Adams. From top: 
"Sand Dunes,” c. 1950; 

"Grave Markers and Rainbow," c. 1956; 
mson,” 1944; 
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ty litter and twitter of H q jh 
No living photographer 
seems able to match the 
; a 
Adams' work—those Vasta 
skies, those muscular loo td 
those cannon-ball moons ^. 9 ties z 
siding over cliffs and rocks Em pl! js 
solidity of tone, seem like at, inih 
of geological time. concre 
"Awoke in a kind of vig, s, e 
ted in his diary in 1931. "I va ttt m 
Annunciation! Suddenly | say was 
photography could be... 4 trem de a 
ly potent pure art form." His effone Penis 
to take photography away from isé ehis 
umentary role. A kind of ecstatic walai le 
worship has provided the impetus fal of 
Adams’ work since the '30s, not only keen | 
the large scale but on the small as vg|gal he 
witness an image of stems floating liy of 
black water, a pattern as subtle and ylgihbed 
vacious as those of old Japanese textix}s4ay di 
Pickled in Nostalgia. In the mei f à 
time, of course, photography has 
in other, less romantic direction 
which Adams is intolerant. “When 
I see a picture of a garbage dump, tld 
huffed to a reporter during a New Yujaj nine 
visit in 1972, “I am not the least tjsttht 
moved. I have a garbage dump; | cuit} Durin 
take a photograph of my ash can te}fnews 
would be just as revolting as anyl 
you can get here in Harlem." Nowe 4 
der Adams’ ideas about his art stjo hi 
quite pickled in nostalgia to a gent 
tion of younger photographers wits A 
sensibilities are roused by the m puecti 
mess, from trash to glitter. Adams " i uniq 
is criticized for being indifferent E. E 
flow of historical time and docun p th 
“relevance,” a recognized excep ü m 
ing the photos he took of TN te 
Americans persecuted in the an 
hysteria during World War II. ne 
But there is one area 10 ai k 
miration for Adams’ work 1s U0 
his command of tona : 
rints. “The negative 1s eA 
ae “the print is the performant f 
ams can do things with a prr veld l 
the despair of professional nuance’ | 
his ability to bring out every replat 
tone within a shadow, gray 9" mis 
black, so that each detail of m esent "i 
implicit and simultaneously 55 
astounding. The difference o ne I 
tween an Adams print an negat | 
by a studio from an A am pe 
just as evident as the differe an ete A 
a first and a tenth edition 9, io pit fpa 
It is the responsiveness 9 TUR 
combined with his long Wo? y gm 
finder, that gives Adams peti? 
landscapes their unique an d sont ad 
ity. Ifheisan anachronism $ P 
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ng day's journey into 
isop knew that he was 
: the knowledge gal- 
Mi d "wrote about it wit unpity- 
Ri dot: most three years ago that 
5 d that he had leukemia. 
dti pen dO ave him roughly a year to 
reis 5j xn disease proved atypical, and 
; but his ond his allotted span. The 
ined be tion the doctors could find 
ilg ene smoldering leukemia,” and 
: : riods of hospitalization he 
a is during which he felt fine, 
p E columns and sometimes even 
C vdd tennis. But he went through an 
elus fell of uncertainty, savagely ranging 
n Out of that 
onlygfaaeen hope and despair. r 
as yell he wrote his memorable book, 
ting ali of Execution, - an almost classic 
-andyifalibed testament that is partly day- 
textishasy diary of the progress and reces- 
emexfuofa deadly disease, partly reflec- 
as gos[its and recollections of the good life 
iom gehad had and was leaving. Inspired 
henselii, people wrote Alsop from all over 
mp. lanorld. Last week Stewart Alsop died, 
wYeilijnine days past the celebration of 
east tifisOlth birthday. 
lex] During his career in Washington, 
an ts|*newsmen commanded more respect 
nyligf much affection. He first came to 
No we} shingion in 1946 as the junior part- 
rise Eo his brother Joseph in their syn- 
gulis newspaper column "Matter of 
E As scions of an old Republican 
i h Dm ami the Alsop boys were 
m E lon. While more mun- 
sent ts, the AS attended press confer- 
nm E 2. lunched with fellow 
;pit [2 then n cheson or shot quail 
iNe [itr But Tae of State Christian 
ey nce, dis e Joe, Stewart had no 
jich £ [33 Said one fri socially Qu Mn 
ive [B Rho can ri ae : "Joe's the kind of 
on B ingus E: se trom an interview with 
Basted wae say, ‘Sir, you have 
o ER never E of my time. Stew 
hat” "gladly » at. He suffers fools 
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a more conscientious legman than his 
brother. “Joe can play the organ of 
doom better than I," Stewart conceded. 
After twelve years, in 1958, Stewart 
and Joe agreed to "an amicable di- 
vorce." Stewart was offered a job with 
the Saturday Evening Post, and soon 
established a persona all his own. Short- 
ly before the. Post folded he became a 
columnist for Newsweek. In his sep- 
arate status, he split with belligerent 
Joe over Indochina. (Stewart: "It is not 
practical to continue to fight a war that 
has no popular support at all.") With 
Charles Bartlett he wrote an intimate re- 
port of the intricate discussions that led 
Kennedy to the Cuban missile crisis, in- 
cluding the first use of “hawks and 
doves” and the unforgettable quote from 
Dean Rusk: “We are eyeball to eyeball, 
and I think the other guy just blinked.” 
Stewart always had an instinct for the 
memorable or revealing quote. 

Familiar and Folksy. His style was 
familiar, direct and often pleasantly il- 
luminated with scholarly or folksy ref- 
erences. U.S. policy in Viet Nam re- 
minded him of Little Miss Fix-It, “who 
ends up with blood all over her pretty/lit- 
tle hands.” On governmental censor- 
ship, he complained that the Adminis- 
tration was suffering from "Daddy- 
knowsbestism—telling us not to ask 
questions or Daddy spank.” Or on Wa- 
tergate, recalling his own service in the 
OSS and his close study of the techniques 
of other spy services, Alsop could write 
with coldly measured indignation: "Pol- 
iticians have played tricks on each other 
since politics was invented. But this is 
not politics; this is war... a genuinely 
terrifying innovation ... Any person 
proven to have used these techniques 
should not only be punished by the law; 
he should be banned forever from par- 
ticipation in American politics. For Wa- 
tergate has been an attempt to alter the 
very nature of the ancient American po- 
litical system." 

In his long sieges in the hospital. 
lying alongside other terminal cases, 
he made his own radical conclusions 
and offered some radical remedies: a 
patient suffering beyond endurance 
should be given the choice to end it. If 
the patient refuses that option, he should 
be allowed as much pain-killing drug 
as he wants, and that drug probably 
should be heroin, which is estimated 
to be four times as effective a pain- 
killer as any alternative drug. "If a 
human being must die, it is surely bet- 
ter that he die in the illusion of pain- 
less pleasure—and heroin is very plea- 
surable—than in lonely agony.” 

Shortly before his death, Alsop was 


.visited by TIME’s Art White, who re- 


“His wife Tish sat near him, 
ow and then to check 


Hone 3 WAS 


ported: 


his book. Why did he write it? ‘For 
money mostly. But if you're told you're 
Boing to die in a year and a half at the 
most, you want to leave something of 
yourself behind. We talked about his 
brother Joe, who had given him some 
40 transfusions of platelets in the past 
year or so. Each transfusion took about 
three hours. and. Joe's help was essen- 
tial. Platelets have to be matched and 
blood relatives are a reliable source. 
Stew joked that he had become more 
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COLUMNIST STEWART ALSOP 
Long day's journey info night. — 


conservative since "getting so many of 
loe's elderly platelets; He got trans- 
fusions of hemoglobin from other do- 
nors. ‘It makes you feel better at once. 
It's better than two martinis.” 

"What was he proudest of? His book. 
‘And Lam always proud of the part Joe 
and I played in bringing down McCar- 
thy. We were the first to attack McCar- 
thy all out. And I’m proud that my col- 
umn writing has been not brilliant but 
sensible and fair. I have an instinct for 
the center. I’m not a passionate man.” 
When we left, Stew climbed out of bed, 


hitched up his blue pajamas and shook —— 
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“Nikki knows it doesn’t help them 
unless they pay for it. It’s easy to earn 
money on a couch.” This interpretation 
of Freudian dogma appears in the July 
issue of Oui along with eight pages of 
photos of Sigmund’s great-granddaugh- 
ter, Nicola Freud, 22, wearing nothing 
but a pair of high boots. Nikki, the el- 
dest child of British M.P. Clement 
(“Clay”) Freud, has already been a jock- 
ey in the U.S. and a go-go girl in Spain. 
Now living in Chicago with Playboy 
Travel Editor Reg Potterton and their 
ten-month-old son Tom, Nikki has em- 
barked on a freelance-writing career, 
plus an occasional publicity diversion 
such as the $5,000 modeling job for Oui. 
"It is a kind of rebellion against the 
Freud name—and a kind of joke," says 
Nikki. Father Clay is not amused. “She 
is trading on the family name instead of 
her talent and beauty,” he said. Dismiss- 
ing Dad's reaction, Nikki declared, “I 
think Sigmund would have liked me be- 
cause I obviously like myself." 


B 

Questions of authenticity continue to 
haunt The Exorcist. Now Greek Ortho- 
dox Bishop Mark Athanasios C. Kar- 
ras of Miami is suing Warner Bros., Har- 
per & Row, Bantam Books and Author 
William Peter Blatty for the unauthorized 
use of his name in the book and the 
movie. He wants $7 million of the work's 
multimillion-dollar profit. Mark Atha- 
nasios C. has exorcised demons for 
years, he says, and what particularly 
peeves him is that Blatty has made the 
fictional Father Karras "a weak and 
failing priest" Said a professionally 
wounded, flesh-and-blood Karras: “The 
k and the picture wrongfully depict 
life and work.” 
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ith some 156 awards to hand out. T 
ati of Televisiqp put 


SIGMUND FREUD'S GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER TURNS THE FAMILY COUCH INTO A KIND OF JOKE 


KARRAS EXORCISING 


broadcast show to presentations in the 
most competitive categories. Logical 
perhaps, but disappointing for the in- 
visible winners. Informed by the acad- 
emy that he was to be given a special 
Emmy for outstanding program and in- 
dividual achievement, a delighted Dick 
Cavett wrote an acceptance speech and, 
since he could not be at the Hollywood 
ceremonies, asked Carol Burnett to de- 
liver it. Then he sat back to watch the 
proceedings on television, only to have 
it slowly dawn on him that his Emmy 
was never going to come up. Firing off 
a telegram to the academy, Cavett 
turned down his award, saying, "Since 
you couldn’ 
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The Martha Graham Schoolof 
temporary Dance in Manhattan 1è 
ly enrolled two new pupils: Woody | 
and his Sleeper co-star Diane Kean 
far, they have attended a cour 
minute sessions where, acco! d 
Diane, "there's a lot of floor He 
exercises, then for the last half " 1 
skipand leap." The Graham er HT 
ers are being fully tested by pi WU og 
in a preliminary workout e M ix 
lining up his knees for a Simp. 
up-straight" exercise. Wit i 
bashfulness, Woody refuses "E 
about his latest achievem woul 
spokesman simply says: 


will say is that hes taking “| 
lessons." i 
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Patriot Bob Hope cole get i 


birthday as near as he COUN © on 
trenches, Playing host at hie old M 
dinner for the U.S.O. 1n aurata 
town of Cleveland, Hope of ce AMN 
top brass: former Secretary K 
Elvis Stahr and former and, V 
Staff William C. Westmore who Pf 
scribed Bob as "the man Hope Vy 
waved the flag for US. y As 
touched on Watergate: her Bg 
Lincoln Memorial the 9 RNC pud 
he was wearing dark gla 


deleted expletives. 


presiden hye used fouler language 
: me Í tip my caddie. 
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» gam Yorty, 64, who spent 

jpaleti Ser year tenure as Los 

1 own, has finally 
les 


d a job that 


fro 


wee i 

f om his z; : 
palm show on radio station 
(dont 


| +. most sympathetic to dis- 
E P ar vatives. “Most of the 

o cause trouble are high on 

he said last week. Acknowledging 
e tough, Yorty, who is 

ek, hopes to have a stu- 

the end of the year so 


F sonly when you show an ani- 
kipure afraid that you lose control,” 
Actor Peter Lawford with bravado. 
iy yas preparing somewhat nervously 
His first scene with the 275-lb. li- 
ks Elsa. On location in Kenya for a 
WIV series based on the Joy Adam- 

kia tok and movie Born Free, Law- 

mand Elsa played amiably together 
fate the cameras. Afterward Lawford 
fal the gentle lioness above the other 
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animal stars he has worked with. 
Among the worst, he said, was Lassie. 
"She was checked into a two-bedroom 
suite and accompanied by a whole ret- 
inue—sort of like a small Frank Sina- 
tra unit. 
a 

Paris-born Maurice Girodias, 55, has 
been working as a publisher in Man- 
hattan for seven years on a business visa. 
In and out of the U.S., he recently 
learned from the U.S. Immigration Ser- 
vice that he will be deported on June 
15. Apparently, he told officials he would 
be traveling outside the U.S. again in 
January. He is now considered an il- 
legal alien because he failed to do so. 
But Girodias—who made his reputation 
in the '50s in France by publishing Eng- 
lish-language books such as Lolita and 
The Naked Lunch, which were banned 
in the U.S. and Britain— believes that 
the real reason for his deportation was 
a “poison-pen letter" received by the 
State Department. “A patriot” accused 
him of publishing a "vile, pornographic 
book" entitled President Kissinger. Due 
out in July, it is a fanciful account of Kis- 
singer's progress from Harvard profes- 
sor to first President of the World, 
spanning such cataclysms as a Middle 


East war, a second U.S. Civil War, and 


a vast African upheaval—along with re- 
strained glimpses of Henry's romantic 
entanglements. Girodias, who only 
needs to pay $10 to renew his visa, in- 
stead petitioned Kissinger on his own 
behalf, describing the book in a letter 
as “a vibrant homage to your political 
institutions.” 
a 

Among the 15 college students and 
teen-agers accepted as summer interns 
in Senator Ted Kennedy’s office is a Pres- 
ident’s daughter: Caroline Kennedy, 16. 
For three weeks, starting in late July, 
Caroline will be a “go-fer,” sorting mail 


JUDGE SIRICA WITH JOHN JR. 


and operating the autopen that prints 
Uncle Ted’s signature on routine letters. 
According to Kennedy’s press secretary, 
Dick Drayne, “Interns have a lot of fun. 
They can go to hearings, onto the floor 
when the Senator is there, and ge: toa 
lot of parties.” He added, “and Caroline 
wants to be treated like all the others.” 
The bearer of another famous name will 
be interning this summer on Capitol 
Hill. John J. Sirica Jr., 21, a junior at 
Duke University—where President Nix- 
on went to law school—is assigned to the 
Chicago Tribune's Washington bureau 
as a copy boy and writer trainee. How- 
ever, John Jr. will not be assigned to 
cover the U.S. district court where his fa- 
ther presides over several Watergate 
cases. 
a 

Jack’s language was cleaner than 
Dick’s. This insight into the comparative 
virtues of the Administrations of Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Nixon was made last 
week in the Washington Post by JFK’s 
press secretary Pierre Salinger. If tran- 
scripts of Kennedy’s Oval Office con- 
versations existed, asserts Pierre, they 
would have revealed Jack’s easy author- 
ity over his staff. There would have been 
no need to have the letter P placed be- 
fore his utterances, as it is in the Nixon 
transcripts, because Kennedy aides al- 
ways called the boss “Sir” or “Mr. Pres- 
ident.” Pierre burnishes the memory of 
Kennedy’s generally happy relationship 
with the press, but overlooks the late 
President’s courting of reporters, his par- 
ticipation in the suppression of news 
about the Bay of Pigs. and his cancel- 
ing a subscription to the critical New 
York Herald Tribune. Still, Salinger 
concludes. “The President understood 
one great truth about the relationship 
between the presidency and the press 
—and that is that they fundamentally 
have to be adversaries.” 
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FREEWAY COLLAPSING IN EARTHQUAKE 


| In Los Angeles, the Big Quake final- 
I y happens, sundering the foundations 
| of the giant Hollywood reservoir. In San 
j Francisco. the world's tallest building, 
4 a 136-story glass tower, explodes in 
i flames. Vast armies of ants relentlessly 
eat their way across the great southwest 
: desert. Billions of giant bees swarm ma- 
: levolently through the steel canyons of 
New York City, and somewhere under- 
ground the survivors of nuclear warfare 
find their cavernous retreat invaded by 
hordes of vampire bats. 

The dire warnings of some street- 
corner Cassandra? No, just a list of com- 
ing attractions at U.S. movie theaters. 
as the industry enters a cycle of disas- 
ter. At least seven such films are sched- 
uled for release before Christmas, and 
another six are in the planning stage. 
For the moviegoer, at Jeast, the Apoc- 
alypse is at hand. 

Real Rumble. The disaster cycle 
was triggered by the recent success of 
The Poseidon Adventure, a star-laden 
epic of escape from an ocean liner turned 
upside down by a capricious tidal wave. 
Poseidon has grossed $141 million so far, 
bringing its studio, 20th Century-Fox, 

$72 million in profit. Such success does 
not go unimitated in Hollywood, and the 
studios have now flung themselves into 
- a lemming-like race for the quintessen- 
tial cataclysm. : 
Universal Pictures has just complet- 
yihquake, starring Charlton Hes- 
Ava Gardner, which scission 
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A Preview of Coming Afflictions 


dience. Universal will also release Air- 
port 1975, a sequel to its earlier high- 
and-mightily profitable Airport. In this 
terminal picture, Earthquake Survivor 
Heston attempts a mid-air transfer from 
a helicopter to aid Stewardess Karen 
Black in landing a disabled and pilot- 
less 747. Later the studio will re-create 
the burning of the Hindenburg, with 
George C. Scott and a specially built 
60-ft. demidirigible. 

Other producers have put their mil- 
lions into reviving the time-honored 
disaster-film-subcategory-pestilence. In 
addition to Phase IV, the saga of the 
marching ants, Paramount will present 
The Haephestus Plague, a double wham- 
my in which another earthquake dis- 
Borges thousands of carbon-munching 
giant cockroaches from the bowels of 
the earth. “We are breeding and train- 
ing real South American bugs,” says 
Producer William Castle. Reminded, 
perhaps, of the "feelies" of Huxley’s 
Brave New World—in which audiences 
were electronically tuned in to experi- 
ence the physical impact of every love 
Scene and head-bonking shown on the 
Screen—Castle is planning a floor- 
mounted windshield-wiper device that 
will softly brush across moviegoers' feet 
and ankles at crucial moments. 

There will be both bats and booms 
from Columbia: the just-released Chosen 
Survivors traps its heroes between nu- 
clear radiation and those vampire bats; 
Snowbound will be a resounding study 


ducer Irwin (Poseidon Adventure) Mg 
Allen's current schedule. include fi 
million in new- projects, most of lig 
disaster films. Towering Inferno, aù 
scraper-fire tale starring Steve If 
Queen, Paul Newman and Fred Asi 
is Allen’s most ambitious effort. He 
constructing a seven-story model odi 
top floors of an office tower for the fe 
climactic scene, in which 4000? 
lons of water in tanks on the roofarté 
ploded to quench the conflagratii i 
Incessant Action. Allen VU 
produce The Swarm—the big r 
ly stingers all—and The Day the 
Ended, the story of the devastati 1 
volcanic eruption in Mai 
finally, in the inevitable sear jel 
who survived The Poseidon ^57. 
will be forced to endure à ie 
train wreck in the world's long? 
tain tunnel on their way Dom IR 
Most of these films fea 1 
faces in type-cast roles. Xa 
to have to spend too mut ee go 
ing personality in a ae ai 18 
notes Universal Production c, 
nings Lang. The main DON ak ince 
tion is not stars, however. 9% ined 
action. Whatever the Datur. just Ps 
lamity, the disaster film pihe 
damned thing after anota? ge 
formula that has captiva i 
since The Perils of pui h 
phe’s appeal, says Allen. 
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i p is Masakazu Fukushima, 
3 am trumping some neigh- 


contract bridge. I play every 


el get. It beats watching tele- 
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All people really want from a color 
TV is a good picture. So we figured 
the set should be shaped like a pic- 
ture. Flat. To be hung on the wall. 

We figured it out, then went into 
the lab and put ittogether. We came 
up with what we wanted ...the 
world's first working prototype for a 
flat-profile color TV. It came out even 
better than we thought it would. 


Not only is this new TV flat, the | 
way it's designed is such that the | 
screen can be just about however big | 
you want it. There could be whole 
TV walls, say, in schools. 

It opens up a lot of new, better 
possibilities for television, and that 
makes me happy. By doing myself a 
favor—by helping to invent some- 
thing I'd enjoy — l've made something | 
that can benefit an enormous number | 
of people. 

I am you. 
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And Spain a travelers paradise. Whether 


) i Cra. WEN Mexico, or Madrid, Spain, TIME; 
the tourist wants to run with the bulls in à V | people and places with the king of Ved 
Pamplona. Listen to Andalucian flamenco. = i Of ing 


Visit the Pradoandsee the Goyas. Or simply 
lie on the miles of beaches that line the 


ie 
S e a 7 [ V e sta M t si a ajr 7 ~i 
shores of the Bay of Biscay and the Costa Í ay e side their own countri 


del Sol. As international tourists know, 
theres something for every kind of traveler in Spain, 
and to reach people who make travel a regular pas- 
time, the Spanish National Tourist Office use 

Each week, TIME takes 25.5 million armchair tra 
elers from all over the world on a trip no guidebook 
ever planned. Whether reporting from Madrid, New 


that make readers reach for Mion 


schedules. One result is that 64 their 


of TIMES international editions Wi 

Sat least «OE 
Currently the Spanish Nat onea } 

Offices own itinerary includes TIME Canis i Toy. 

Latin America and TIME Europe pl eda, Ty 

metropolitan editions. But these are ¢ 

the more than 200 editions of TIME. c 4 oiuj 
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t off till tomorrow,” exhorted Lord Chester- 

A Tat you can do today." That the elegant earl 

) round to marrying his son’s mother and had a bad 
n act ot 4 ping worthies like Dr. Johnson cooling their heels 
whig piro an anteroom attests to the fact that even the 
WT ntioned men have been postponers ever. Quin- 


bius Ma 
es "Cunctator 


ximus, one of the great Roman generals, was 
" (Delayer) for putting off battle until the 
ible vinum break. Moses pleaded a speech defect to ra- 
„e his reluctance to deliver Jehovah's edicts to Pharaoh. 
t f course, raised procrastination to an art form. 

f e id is probably about evenly divided between de- 
nad do-it-nowers. There are those who prepare their in- 
e taxes in February, prepay mortgages and serve pre- 

‘planned dinners at an ungodly 6:30 p.m. The other 

ine happily on leftovers at 9 or 10, misplace bills and 
Bran extension of the income tax deadline. They seldom 
weredit-card bills until the apocalyptic voice of Diners 
«iens doom from Denver. They postpone, as Faustian en- 
‘anters, visits to barbershop, dentist or doctor. 

x LI 


Yet for all the trouble procrastination may incur, delay 
moften inspire and revive a creative soul. Jean Kerr, au- 
yof many successful novels and plays, says that she reads 
ty soup-can and jam-jar label in her kitchen before set- 
‘down to her typewriter. Many a writer focuses on al- 
is anything but his task—for example, on the Coast and 
etic Survey of Maine's Frenchman Bay and Bar Har- 
“Stimulating his imagination with names like Googins 
ke Blunts Pond, Hio Hill and Burnt Porcupine, Long Por- 
Wi, Sheep Porcupine and Bald Porcupine islands. 
trom Cunctator's day until this century, the art of post- 
mement had been virtually a monopoly of the military 
rry. up and wait”), diplomacy and the law. In former 
#4 British proconsul faced with a native uprising could 
ably ruminate about the situation with Singapore Sling 
md. Blessedly, he had no nattering Telex to order in ma- 
Rea” fresh troops. A U.S. general as late as World 
Ray o | agree with his enemy counterpart to take a sport- 
A Oot the villagers’ chickens and wine and go back 
5 &y later. Lawyers are among the world's most ad- 
i Bins According to Frank Nathan, a nonpost- 
ings Who 1; Hills insurance salesman, "The number of 
Ne Je without a will is amazing." à i 
m ae there is no will, there is a way. There is a dif- 
ll post een between chronic procrastination and pur- 
S. is nement, particularly in the higher echelons of 
i delay eels dynamics encourage the caution that 
NUUS ES Richard Manderbach, Bank of America 
Sing or pt He notes that speedy action can be em- 
eking a costly. The data explosion fortifies 
T authorit Uses for inaction—another report to be read, 
Ibach «7 tO be consulted. "There is always," says 
"won ang Beene edge between having enough in- 
Point į : ; 
m ips Vel taken. Bureaucratization, which flour- 
Vin Dlexity o x Wing burdens of government and the great- 
| Is or lem ^ Was designed to smother policymak- 
ent h 8alism, compromise and reappraisal—and 
asty decisions from being made. The cen- 
emn i gate has spread to 
n 


Academe also takes high honors in procrastination. Ber- 
nard Sklar, a University of Southern California sociologist 
who churns out three to five pages of writing a day, admits 
that “many of my friends go through agonies when they face 
a blank page. There are all sorts of rationalizations: the pres- 
sure of teaching, responsibilities at home, checking out the lat- 
est book, looking up another footnote.” 

Psychologists maintain that the most assiduous procras- 
tinators are women, though many psychologists are (at $50- 
plus an hour) pretty good delayers themselves. Dr. Ralph 
Greenson, a U.C.L.A. professor of clinical psychiatry (and Mar- 
ilyn Monroe’s onetime shrink), takes a fairly gentle view of 
procrastination, "To many people," he says, “doing some- 
thing, confronting, is the moment of truth. All frightened peo- 
ple will then avoid the moment of truth entirely, or evade or 
postpone it until the last possible moment.” To Georgia State 
Psychologist Joen Fagan, however, procrastination may be a 
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“It was Monday morning you couldn't face, 


but this is Wednesday." 


kind of subliminal way of sorting the important from the triv- 
jal. “When I drag my feet, there’s usually some reason,” says. 
Fagan. “I feel it, but I don't yet know the real reason." x 
In fact, there is a long and honorable history of procras- - 

tination to suggest that many ideas and decisions may well im 
prove if postponed. 1t is something of a truism that to put oi 
making a decision is itself a decision. The parliamentary pro- 
cess is essentially a system of delay and deliberation. «< 
that matter, is the creation of a great painting, O entrée, 
a book, or a building like Blenheim Palace, which took the 
Duke of Marlborough sarchitects and laborers 15 years to con: 
struct. In the process, the design can mellow and marina 
deed, hurry can be the assassin of elegance. As T.H. ie 
author of Sword in the Stone, once wrote, time “is not meant to 

i ora day, but to be consumed delicately 
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The automobi] 
The automobil 


If you depend on an automobile long enough, Somewhere 
along the way it ceases to be a thing apart and becomes an 


i 


ay Bich E 


| ber 
FS. extension of yourself. Ilis 
ll And like an arm, you give it a lot of use but very little I 
e thought. wake 
2 Until something goes wrong with it. 
ih Well, something very serious is going wrong with the | Ws: 


automobile. 


; : 2 : ; Euro) 
So wrong, in fact, that it’s not impossible to imagine 


a future of shortages and restrictions and problems so immense while 
they'll take away the very freedom the automobile has given us. ired 
The freedom of mobility. 
The freedom to live as far from our work as we care 
to drive. 
The freedom to roam the countryside. Or visit the city. i 
Or drive to the beach or the mountains. - acsi 
Or to grandmother' house. E. 
Or...to nowhere in particular. At no particular time. Big 
On no particular schedule. Wha 
What is going wrong with the automobile is the ica 
ever-increasing toll it’s taking. Pos 
On our environment. On our natural resources. On our | Nha 
wallets. E 
In terms of environment, let Los Angeles serve as the | Mat 
example: 60% of the land in the city of Los Angeles is now | pet 
covered with paved roads and parking lots. ; Ee 
In terms of natural resources, at present rate of | TN 
i consumption world reserves of copper, lead, and tin will be «| EN 
exhausted by the turn of the century. And iron ore (our second yet 
most abundant metal) will be used up in less than a hundred years: 
` In terms of your wallet, have you priced a car lately? - | 
Or paid for repairs? Or had the tank filled with petrol? | 
Is there an answer? : | 
On the premise that doing something is better than | 
doing nothing we offer a partial solution. | 
~ Stop the trend to big cars. 
True, this is self-serving because we make small cats- 
But it is so vital that even Detroit realizes the day of 1 
the behemoth is drawing to an end. I 


COE ea Detroit is now turning out a number of small cars. And 
. . making small car claims for a number of their big cars. 


Small cars that can fulfil any whim or requirement. 

ning from city cars to sports cars to family cars to 
ns. 
ion Mai of these small cars we at Fiat make now. And 
je well. And have for years. 
What it’s done for us, despite the big car trend of the 

| sand early’70s, is make Fiat the biggest : selling car in 
B 


E 


‘ope. 
E What it can do for you is give you a freedom of choice 
shile helping you maintain an even bigger freedom. The 


p to travel at will Wel /A/T| 


In 1972, worldwide automobile production totalled 27.866.168 vehicles. 
Over half of these cars weighed more than 1500 kilos. If each of these bigger cars 


| 
j 


| | 


"estimated 3.000.000 metric rons. If each car had attained a mere 15% increase 
| auel economy, savings in petrol would have totalled 4.000.000.000 litres. 


Í Big CAE (2500 cc or over) Small car. (1000 cc or under) 
What it does. What it does. 


cames 5 people and 500 cu. dm of luggage _It carries 4 people and 365 cu. dm of luggage 
taches a top speed of 180 km/h. and reaches a top speed of 140 km/h. 
l mti It costs, What it costs. 
y In àn twice as much as the smaller car. Less than half as much as the bigger car. 
[re atit uses up. What it uses up. 
"rsperl00Kmat2/3ofmaximum Fuel: 6.9 litres per 100 km at 2/3 of maximum 
speed. 
| mera Raw materials: 
| Cairon eoonpoddo AU NEUE Steel... 
| Hb Alloys ASA EN 21523 Cast Iron 


cov anna dH og Light Alloys ur 
` Ja Balai 
| Sand, POOUMON EO AG Copper vives cee ce ence eens er bene es 
[icm aae Brass and Bronze 4 
' Zinc, Tin and Lead Alloys......+-+> 12 
Lj Excuse Rubber o kaaren e TE S CRINS 


jay Ptaka ita 


| seighed just 200 kilograms less, savings in raw materials alone could have totalled ~ 


ee a 
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Ebullient Heist 


THUNDERBOLT AND LIGHTFOOT 
Directed and Written by MICHAEL CIMINO 


The star is Clint Eastwood, and this 
looks, at first glance, like his usual ac- 
tion feature. He plays a professional 
| heist artist nicknamed Thunderbolt, 
i who is hiding out after a big job and 
qi falls in with a fast-talking kid (Jeff 
HH} Bridges). They bump around Montana, 
f pursued by two of Eastwood's cronies 
(George Kennedy, Geoffrey Lewis) who 
had a hand in the Montana Armored 
robbery a couple years back and are 
looking for their share of the take. The 
take. however, has vanished, along with 
the one-room pioneer schoolhouse in 
| which it was stashed. 

The kid, Lightfoot, gets the idea first. 
They all need the money, and they could 


EASTWOOD & BRIDGES IN THUNDERBOLT 
Shellbursts of lunacy. 


use the fun. Why not pull another job? 
Hit Montana Armored (a depository for 
banks) one more time, duplicating the 
previous plan to the letter. No one would 
ever expect it. 

The best thing. likewise, about 
Thunderbolt and Lightfoot is its quality 
of going over familiar territory and com- 
ing up with things never quite expect- 
ed. This is Director-Writer Michael 
Cimino’s first film, and he demonstrates 
a scrupulously controlled style that lends 
sinew even to such usually dreary scenes 
as the preparations for the robbery and 

Strategies of escape. 
In his feeling for the almost reflex- 
— jve defenses of masculine camaraderie 
and for its excesses, with his eye and 
grudging affection for Western lowlife, 
Cimino has an obvious affinity for the 
k of Sam Peckinpah. What real 


1), 


ern ed 


though, and makes it distinctive is its 
shellbursts of lunatic comedy. Thunder- 
bolt and the kid hitch a ride with a crazy 
who has the exhaust pipe of the car 
channeled up into the back seat, a caged 
raccoon riding in the front seat, and a 
couple dozen rabbits stashed in the 
trunk. “What am I going to do with all 
these rabbits?" he bellows, opening up 
the trunk and blasting away at them 
with his shotgun, which he also com- 
mences to turn on Thunderbolt and 
Lightfoot. This movie adeptly creates 
the sort of antic cartoon world where 
crooks case the getaway route in ice- 
cream carts, disarm a security guard by 
dressing in drag, and break into a bank 
vault by the simple expedient of blast- 
ing it with an enormous antitank gun. 
The movie is shaky when the friend- 
ship between Thunderbolt and Lightfoot 
is sentimentalized, and at the end, when 
invention gives in to a mawkish 
resolution. But all the performers 
are excellent, and Eastwood un- 
winds a little from his customary 
characterization of a terse, razor- 
eyed stranger, breaking through 
to a kind of boyish affability. 
Cimino himself renders most of 
the movie with enough cunning 
to make it one of the most ebul- 
lient and eccentric diversions 
around. a Jay Cocks 


Roughriders 


GOING PLACES 
Directed by BERTRAND BLIER 
Screenplay by BERTRAND BLIER 
and PHILLIPPE DUMARCAY 


The inexplicable French need 
to imitate American Pop-culture 
forms has produced effects rang- 
ing from the weird (Eddie Con- 
stantine gangster films) to the 
wonderful (banana splits at Le 
Drugstore). But rarely has it re- 
sulted in anything as disgusting as 
Going Places, a Gallic rip-off of road pic- 
tures in the Easy Rider manner. 

Jean-Claude and Pierrot (Gerard 
Depardieu and Patrick Dewaere), a pe- 
culiarly scrofulous pair of vagrants, are 
discovered, as the picture opens, sexu- 
ally terrorizing a middle-aged woman 
before snatching her purse and making 
joyfully off with it in a scene that Di- 
rector Blier handles as if he were a mod 
Mack Sennett. The rest of the film plays 
variations on this basic theme, all 
managed in the same chucklesome style. 
as the youths drift aimlessly around 
France, mainly stealing cars and abus- 
ing women—apparently because life 
these days offers nothing better to do, 

At one point Jeanne Moreau, as a 
woman just released from prison, falls 
prey to them. Their method of torment- 
s stò relieve her in a si gle day 


kukul- Kang 


sexual—she has Sufferea : 
confinement. The co 5 
her and causes her 
the most grotes 
screen history. 
The chief victim Of his 


4” 
less assaults is a dumb NT y 
miscuous beautician (Miou S Yet Hi 


n circling back upon he URN 
her in a variety of ways, ¢ 
istically enjoys their abus 
course, strikes the directo E 
of hilarity. Eventuall T aS the 
: ally she bee 

full-time companion and all 2m j| 

The ugliness of Going b ES 
the result of ineptness or misa 
The perverse comic spirit in Ur 
approaches his psychopathic cent p 
ures is a deliberate attempt at AT fi a d 
shock therapy. It comes off = 
like a preadolescent's first eae 
with dirty words, except that the 
of amused tolerance with whic 
parents often greet that phase is hari: 
summon up. What one would Teal iL is (Step 
to do is wash Blier’s mouth out villis rive 
and pray that his film is an isolate 
erration and not, as some critics 
youthful viewers seem to think, a 
marizing statement about the spini¢ 
the 70s. a Richard Sehid 
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Uganda Exodus 


TWO MEN OF KARAMOJA 
Directed by EUGENE S. JONES 


In 1972 Iain Ross, a white Bri 
citizen born in Uganda, began lura 
his job over to a black man. For six jë 
Ross had been chief warden ofthe Kis 
po Valley National Park, 500 sq maj. > 
wilderness near the border of Sudans“ p nar 
Kenya. Animals roam free there ute À 
park protection, but are in danget i 
poachers. Outside the park, à coal n. b 
splutters and periodically burns s 
Uganda and Tanzania, like the oni 
fires that menace the park itself E. 

The metaphor for racial E S. 
perfect, full of challenging cof » 
but it is perhaps better SUME. a yw 


d oN 


i : imite! 
ranging fiction than the lim! va 
A 
ni 
Men of Karamoja is ambi. s 
but the form itself does n9 


n 
rector Eugene S. Jones (who 7 


ogy and penetrate the true y di 
matter. Documentaries mu 
what actually happens: à ^^ ds 
rative only has to start ther. goo f 
Two Men of Karami ig d E 
have the appearance of 4 i 
documentary. Although JO 
some of his scenes look uf ! 
ployed a somewhat older ^^y 
the film maker used the T£? ig o 
create and explain W at ail 
Whatever the cause, 3 Seil 
clumsiness prevails throug ny j 
Ross ruminates alouđ, any & 
staff don't think I have = 
or when he and his Se 


ei ies of change. 
i A ine moments that 
able tang of sponta- 
chers being rooted 
r an elephant attack- 

er, These are infrequent, 

| when they do occur are 

dt d pave an expository fil- 
no re-length movie 1s much 
er wild-animal footage. It 
um intended to convey a no- 
| ‘mitive majesty Ross was 
d, but after a while it comes 

er adding, like rather elab- 
Ee age. A true or deep 
f the people who in- 


à a 
icp on? amistak 


he 


a J.C. 


ialtuick Cuts di 
à BLOOD. Two married lov- 
iane Audran, Michel Piccoli) 
lk PE by their shared need and the 
sports of passion to commit murder. 
woebegone plot, written and direct- 
y the sometimes masterly Claude 
irl (Le Boucher), needs all the vol- 
ican stand. From Chabrol and his 
gets only a few anemic charges 
i paramours are intrepidly bourgeois, 
&rlonging for each other so squalidly 
nd narcissistic that every time 
paweach other they seem to be pol- 
ga mirror. They lavish the sort of 
lion and attention on each other 
no one else could ever devote to 
That is no small part of the rea- 
Wedding in Blood seems so over- 
Without the tension or the wit 
marks Chabrol's best work. He 
almost desperately, an echo of 
M tagedy in the plot’s bleak res- 
n, but this only serves to make the 
iic en(ous. It lurches ahead in pre- 


wt little bursts of motion. like a 
“JON Old tracks. 
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pu e WARHOL'S FRANKENSTEIN carries 
dd Mion ers name, It is signed by 
A s aul Morrissey, who was re- 
; 0 Remove So for Heat, Trash and Flesh. 
d ale: ts “atures the usual Morrissey 
aie ues fag hags, neuters and no- 
ile fii S ST up the screen and pop out 
hich IS two more dimen- 
o ould provide without 

stance. The ili 
Sisar prevailing 
e reg wip ling of Mary Shelley, en- 
ns of g Ismal sex and heaping 
s fs Sane Limbs, entrails and 
tT ence, along Over the heads 
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This attractive Hoverferry carries 62 passengers at up to 35 knots over the natural freeways of rivers, 
estuaries and lakes. Now established in fleet service on commuter/tourist routes in the U.K., Portugal 
and Brazil, HM.2 makes an ideal partner to integrate with conventional transport systems. 

z Ask us the way, 


HOVERMARINE TRANSPORT LTD., — 1222! Road, Woolston, Southampton $02 7GB, England 


Tek: Southampton (0703) 446831  Telax: 47141 


His Name isToday 


‘We are guilty of many errors and many faults, but 
our worst crime is abandoning the children, neglecting 
the fountain of life. Many of the things we need can 
wait. The Child cannot. Right now is the time his bones 
arg being formed, his blood is being made and his 
senses are being developed. To him we cannot an- 


swer, ‘Tomorrow’. His name is ‘Today’. : 
: Gabriela Mistra! 
Nobel Prize-winning Poet from Chile 
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Queen of the Night 


Her billowy curves outlined in cling- 
ing red satin, Maggie Bell jingles a tam- 
bourine and struts across the stage. “I 
was the universe in your eyes, and I was 
the sunset and sunrise,’ she intones 
huskily. With an emphatic toss of her 
head, Bell shakes out a jungle of tan- 
gled curls, bawling lustily, “I know you 
send your regards to the queen of the 
night.” As the final notes drown in a 
roar of noisy affirmation, she mops her 
streaming face with a Turkish towel. 

Still little known in the U.S., Glas- 
gow-born Maggie Bell is a European 
rock superstar. Her impassioned, 
straight-from-the-gut delivery—equally 
effective in bluesy ballads or skull-crush- 
ing rockers—has twice earned her elec- 
tion as Britain’s top female singer. Her 
earthy vitality and ability to light up a 
stage convinced Atlantic and Polydor 
talent scouts to sign her up in 1973 for 
$750,000 worth of recording contracts. 
“Tve never had'a hit record in my life,” 
admits Maggie. “But Fm a working- 
class girl, I don’t spare the effort, and I 
know I have the ability to make people 
enjoy themselves.” She has just complet- 
ed her first album, Queen of the Night, 
masterminded by Atlantic’s ace produc- 
er Jerry Wexler, and she climaxes her 
first smash U.S. solo tour with a June 
13 Madison Square Garden concert. 

Upstages Headliners. “They all 
think I’m a freak," says Maggie. But de- 
spite the gypsy fortune-teller exterior, 
Scotland’s princess of wails is about as 
funky as a Girl Scout. Music is her life, 
Maggie maintains, although she does 
not disdain the idea of marriage. She 
cannot pass a child without smiling, and 
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youngsters in return respond to Bell’s 
fresh-faced charm. “The high point of 
my career,” she reflects gravely, “was 
when I came to the U.S. and found that 
Americans are allowing single people to 
adopt babies." 

On her current 40-city tour, Bell has 
predominantly worked as a warm-up act 
for other groups. That will give Amer- 
ican audiences an "opportunity to get 
to know me gradually," she says. But as 
the Doobie Brothers, Poco and Dave 
Mason all can attest, she frequently up- 
stages the headliners with a vocal style 
as subtle as Vesuvius. Small wonder that, 
on occasion, lights and sound equipment 
have suffered mysterious malfunctions 
during Maggie's set. 

Bell, 29, grew up in the crumbling 
gray slums of Glasgow's Maryhill dis- 
trict, which she calls “the Harlem of 
Great Britain." Her mother is a re- 
tired coffee-shop waitress. Her father, 
who died last year, was a mechanic 
who spent his evenings picking out pop- 
ular ballads on the family piano. The 
family celebrity was his sister Doris 
Droy, a vaudeville singer and Maggie's 
idol, who was billed as "Suicide Sal." 

Attracted by street-corner drum- 
mers, Maggie joined the Salvation Army 
at the age of five. She was abruptly 
drummed out ten years later when she 
was caught smoking. In fact, she had al- 
ready been corrupted by American 
comic books and rock-’n’-roll records 
sent her by an uncle who lived in 
Syracuse, N.Y. She left school for a 
$5-a-week window-dressers job and 
sang at night in local pubs. In one of 
them she met her boy friend, Guitarist 
Les Harvey. Together they joined a rock 
group that became Stone the Crows. 


Two years ago, in 
during a concert, Harve m 
cuted onstage as Maggie a 
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» She recall 
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birth through my singing ^ S 
is Often C 


: ; , and 
perficial physical resemblar 
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dissimilar artisticall 4 | 
ly. Bell's voice lacks Joplin's ex l ; 
nary naked emotional intensit ^ 

she match the eerie tripartite ye 
proaching chords that Joplin ee 


of Ball , 


ent. “The danger in this business 
hanging around with too many 
and listening to everybody,” says Bell if, 
listen 1% to my managers and the oth 
99% to myself." In view of Maggiess 
cess, those seem to be pretty good of 


Pick of the Pack 


Heinrich: The Dawning of Musk 
Kentucky (the American Music Gr 
Neely Bruce, director and piano so 
Vanguard, $5.98). In his own time (ltf, 
1861), Anthony Philip Heinrich s, 
considered by his supporters "the 
thoven of America.” More recen 
Lexicographer Nicolas Slonimsty 
taken a less adoring stance: "The 
ity of his works easily accounts fo 
speedy and complete oblivion dioe 
name." This first LP of his mus. 
gests that the real Heinrich De. ; 
where between Beethoven and 0^ 


among other things, W 
ose orchestral works an 
the New York Philharmon 
1842. The piano and vocal p n. 
here will strike some listener à 
imitations of Haydn and cat “efort 
ven. Yet compared wit ; the te 
other American composer zu i 
they are notable in their harii; 
dom, improvisatory style S 
subject matter. Epitaph on our tà 
example, is the sweet-and-50 sm 
woman who took a ss is fS 


jc Societ 
jeces oli 


pinch 


sneezed herself to death. ity atf | 
ing Americana, but it 1s 4 n provide 
ed texts of the songs are DO. ng (fe 
Copland: Appalachian fert 
nal version, Columbia AE it 
tra, the composer conduct viol 
$5.98); Copland: Sonata f° a nt 
ano, Duo for Flute and 59). 
Strings (Columbia, 
Violinist Isaac Ster 
(1943), or the late Ela! 
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n in b. 
ine Shà 
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Taking Mass from Class The ruling still leaves open the possi- 
“Class actions h bility of smaller class actions, in which 
mnre] (ks d ave sprouted and there are fewer and more easily acces- 
plied | € leaves of the green sible members. But the complex legal is- 
bay tree,” groused Federal Appeals sues involved in many class actions often 
Judge Harold Medina in 1973. He had mean lawyers’ fees that only a large 
just heard one of the numerous appeals number of plaintiffs can afford. "In a 
that have marked the course of the un- — sense," says Attorney Raymond Bonner 
disputed king of mass class actions: the of Public Citizens Litigation Group, 
complex lawsuit brought by New York “what's happened here is that it's bet- 
Shoe Salesman Morton Eisen on behalf ter for business to cheat a million peo- 
of all persons who had bought or sold ple out of a dollar each than to cheat 
odd lots of stock (less than 100 shares) one person out of $1 million.” Which is 
x E on the New York Stock Exchange be- 
sf yp ALBUM JACKE tween 1962 and 1966. Last week, eight 
ya interpreter of two of his most years after Eisen was first filed, the Su- 
À ipa smirospective chamber works preme Court handed down a final rul- 
ve | ES here is the ballet score Ap- ing on the suit —and effectively defoli- 
m m Spring, presented for the first ated Medina's bay tree. From now on, 
p em in the version for 13 instru- class actions on behalf of large numbers 
able hes strings, woodwinds, piano) orig- of plaintiffs who have each suffered sim- 
ines ils written for Martha Graham in ilar small losses will have practically no 
l peni d Lighter and leaner than Copland's chance of succeeding. í 
Ball ]lorsoring for full orchestra, this inter- In his suit, Eisen claimed that the 
aim is an exquisite way to rehear two brokerage firms then in control of 
ymeet—one of the homespun clas- — odd-lot trading—Carlisle & Jacquelin 
(20th century American music. and DeCoppet & Doremus—had en- 
avy: La Juive, highlights (Sopra- gaged in illegal price-fixing that slight- 
Marina Arroyo and Anna Moffo, ly increased the fee for each transaction. 
av Richard Tucker, Bass Bonaldo Eisen figured that he himself was only 
‘Jin, Ambrosian Opera Chorus, entitled to $70 in damages, but the total 
Muti Philharmonia Orchestra, Antonio possible damage award to the likely 2 
million other potential members of the 
class was estimated to be at least $7.8 
million. Eisen's problem was to satisfy 
a judge that the huge, unwieldy group 
and spectacular in stage effects;in — of odd-lot traders could be managed un- 
ance with the Parisian fondness der precise rules authorized by Congress. 
tegli stuff, it was one of the favorites Those rules were designed to ensure that no 
s for B]. century French opera. Setin 15th all potential members of a class actu- i ae. 
i) Switzerland, the story concerns ally share the same interest. One key EISEN AFTER LAST WEEK'S DECISION 
pon of Eléazar, a Jewish ^ provision: each class member must be Prohibitive for a shoe salesman. 
" eo his foster daughter Ra- notified about the suit so that he may M M ea EL. 
* his execution, Eléazar gets opt out or hire a lawyer to represent his to say that suits like Eisen's, wbichihay 
ine of the tenderest arias in tenor viewpoint. attacked hotel overcharges, credit-card 
i. Rachel, quand du Seigneur Bad Burden. With millions of pos- — finance charges and preferential air-fare 
ks Martinelli sang therole,and sible Eisen members, it was little won- charges for youths, are now UU 
tucker has been begging for der that one judge pronounced the suit out of the question for all but the very 
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E30 sino ; r 1 : 
lip. we IL at the Met, So far,he has a. “Frankenstein monster posing as a wealthy. 


Settle for a 


Tleans | Staged performance in class action.” Lower courts ruling on Ei- 
TRY ast 
li: 


an whip oot and twocon-  sen'ssuit did seek pinkie M a A Fool for a Client 
iie. 5 While the oper: liberally as possible so tha i 
ough to justify the cost oft d Met tests ues Wh not derail an oth- Charged with taking $850 in rent de- 


nic MU W does whet the appetite erwise valid consumer claim. But the Su- posits for houses he did not own, Do 
hin Sr at thing on records, at least preme Court Justices last week conclud- ald Rowell, at Sees = he oe 

Ki i de 2 ` inti : job with his defense than 

DUP Meng Continues to. pr. i. ed unanimously that the plaintiff had doa better jo : 

j wible tenor Te ERU to give individual notice to “all class could Alice Rucker, his court-appointed 
ar Q ` Quintet in C Op 163 (the members who can be identified with rea- — attorney. So the Detroit defendant took 
house Met with Cellist Bernard sonable effort.” The requirement, said over his bue oe put an ue 
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Disillusion in Peking 


The students who arrived on the 
* sprawling campus on the northwestern 
outskirts of Peking last fall were an en- 
thusiastic if diverse group. They talked 
eagerly of getting to know the Chinese 
and of "experiencing the revolution 
firsthand.” Some even donned the stan- 
dard Chinese work blues as a sign of 
unity with their hosts. There was good 
reason for their excitement. They were 
the first foreigners to be admitted to the 
Peking Language Institute since it was 
closed because of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in 1967. 

Now, even before they have com- 
pleted their first year, many of the stu- 
dents are disillusioned and talk of study- 
ing in Taiwan or Hong Kong instead. 
The chief complaint centers about the 
lack of stimulating classes at the insti- 
tute. Most of the 300 students* from 40 
countries had considerable facility in 
Chinese before they arrived. One Ca- 
nadian, for example, is a specialist in 
Tang poetry; others were in postgrad- 
uate studies. Thus they feel that the 
study materials, which frequently con- 
sist of official tracts and xenophobic di- 
atribes from the Chinese press, are an 
insult to their intelligence. 

One early class was devoted toa par- 
able about the life of Lei Feng, a young 
soldier who died in 1962 and is revered 
as a revolutionary hero, Another cen- 
tered about the Peoples Daily attack on 
Italian Filmmaker Michelangelo Anto- 


m the US. 


"There are 100 Westerners but none fror 
TU the two countries do not have 


CANADIAN STUDENTS AT PEKING LANGUAGE INSTITUTE OBSERVE CHINESE CRAFTSMEN 
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nioni, whose documentary film on Chi- 
na has been under attack for its por- 
trayal of some of the cruder aspects of 
Chinese life. There is so little interest 
in another class, devoted to the Com- 
munist party line on Chinese affairs, that 
only three or four students regularly at- 
tend it. When students presented a pe- 
tition—signed not only by Westerners, 
but also by those from the Third World 
—complaining of teaching methods, au- 
thorities refused to accept it. 

Social freedom is on a par with ac- 
ademic freedom at the institute. The 
students charge that they have been 
discouraged from intermingling and 
conversing with the Chinese. Although 
some Chinese students attend the insti- 
tute, they have separate classes and their 
own dormitory'and mess hall. There are 
also limits on how much the foreign stu- 
dents can socialize with each other. 
Early on, an institute official decreed 
that relations between the sexes must 
be “solemn and legitimate.” Men and 
women sleep in segregated dormitories, 
two to a room. To make sure things stay 
that way, the women’s residence is pad- 
locked each night at 10 p.m. “It’s like 
being in the army," says one Canadian. 
“You ask why they have a certain rule 
and they reply, in effect, ‘Because we 
do.’ It drives you up the wall.” 

Old China hands are not all that sur- 
prised at the students’ experiences, how- 
ever. They point out that the Chinese 
are reserved with foreigners, who are 
traditionally treated as outsiders, and 
that the students were somewhat naive 
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cided not to take up their option frásiipof 
second year at the institute. More areari Mc 
pected to follow suit. 
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C.W. POST COLLEGE 


historian. . 
Aaron Copland, Mus.D., compost. 
Louise Nevelson, D.F.A., sculptor 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 
John J. Sirica, L.H.D., Chief Judge sft un 
the U.S. District Court, Washing “am P 
D.C. Dedicated to the principles IM^ 
judiciary must judge and that the 
truth is vital to the attainment 0] 
he has quietly, firmly and consis) 
tested his principles by practice. 
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General of the United Nations: 
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Arthur F, Burns, LL.D 
Federal Reserve Boara. 
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Por people's rights. 
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Died. Bruce Biossat. 64, political re- 
porter and columnist for the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association whose words ap- 
peared in more than 400 newspapers; 
of a heart attack; in Washington, D.C. 
Respected by fellow journalists for his 
comprehensive knowledge of politics, 
Biossat drew on a wide, carefully cul- 
tivated network of sources for his re- 
portage and weekly columns. 


L] 

Died. Adelle. Davis, 70, spunky 
preacher of the good-eating gospel; of 
bone cancer; in Palos Verdes Estates, 
Calif. Trained as a dietitian and holder 
ofa master's degree in biochemistry, Da- 
vis contended that improper diet is the 
cause of a broad gamut of diseases as 
well as such social afflictions as crime, 
mental illness and drug abuse. In four 
bestselling volumes (Let's Eat Right to 
Keep Fit, et al.), she urged readers to 
shun refined grains and packaged foods, 
eat organically grown fruits and vege- 
tables, unprocessed cheese and fertilized 
eggs, and take large doses of vitamins 
as a chaser. She came under fire from 
scientific critics who often agreed with 
her nutritional dicta but felt she over- 
simplified the etiology and prevention 
of disease. The earthy, outspoken Davis 
was unfazed. “I’m a mother figure,” she 
once said, “and many people hate their 
mothers as much as they love them." 
She attributed her own fatal illness to 
“junk food" consumed in earlier years 
and to extensive X rays she had endured 
when applying for life insurance. 

a 


Died. Donald Crisp, 93, Hollywood 
character actor for more than halfa cen- 
tury; in Van Nuys, Calif. Crisp made 
his movie debut in 1906 doing muta- 
scopes (still pictures flipped before the 
viewer's eye). Second in command to Di- 
rector D.W. Griffith on The Birth of a 
Nation (1915), Crisp directed the film's 
battle scenes and played the part of Gen- 
eral Grant. In 1941 he earned an Oscar 
for portraying Mr. Morgan in How Green 
Was My Valley, his 135th film, then 
went on: to make some 300 more mov- 
ies. He appeared as Elizabeth Taylor’s 
father in National Velvet (1944), and was 
last seen as Grandpa in the 1963 heart- 
warmer Spencer's Mountain. 


a 
Died. Edward King Gaylord. 101, 
grand old man of the TEE eer 
ess; of an apparent heart attack, in 
Oklahoma City. In 1902 Gaylord bought 
a piece of the Daily Oklahoman and set 
up the Oklahoma Publishing Co.—to- 
day a conglomerate holding two news- 
pers, a magazine, eight radio and TV 
ions, an l homa 


On a volume of 47,324,540 shares; the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 45.92, down .67 for the week 
ending May 31. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 802.17, down 
14.48: Standard & Poor's 500 stock in- 
dex was 87.28, down 1.30. Among sig- 
nificant N.y.s.£. stocks: t 

Net 


Stock Close Change 


Allied Chem.. 
Alum Co Am.. 
Amer Airlines. 
Am Brands... 


Anac Cop.... 

Avon Prod... 

Beth Steel.... 

Boeing 

Burling Ind... TEZA 

Burroughs. ... 104% .. 100%.. 

Cater Trac... 61⁄4.. 59%.. 

Champ Intl... 17⁄4.. 15%.. 

Chrysler..... ANOVI 15%.. 

Clark Equip... 34'A.. IIA.. 

Control Data.. 29⁄4.. 27 .. 

Corn GI Wks. 85%.. 81⁄4.. 

Dow Chem... 65%.. 63⁄2.. 
166%..158%.. 

Eastern Air... 7 .. 6%.. 

East Kodak... 10934 ..104 

El Paso N G.. 


Ford Motor... 
Gen Dynam. . 
Gen Elec..... 
Gen Foods... 


. Gen Notors. . 


Gen Tel & El.. 


Goodyear... 
Great A & P.. 
Greyhound... 5 
AS ME ec 
2195..20958..212YA 
p 2457-25 
ye eae 
. 40.. 


Int Nickel. ... 
Int Paper.... 
Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man... 


Litton Ind. ... . 
lockheed.... 
LTV Corp... 


Owens lll... . Ss 

Pac Gas & El. 22⁄4.. 

Pan Àm...... 3A 

Penn Cen.... 2⁄4.. 

Penney J.C... 7698... Z9 A.. 74. ~ 
Philip Morris.. 112 ..108. .. 111... 
Poloroid 56V5.. 36Vs.. 3738. — 18. 
Proc Gam.... 99%.. ^ t 
RCA S cer LORS. 
Reyn Ind..... 43 .. 
Rockwell Intl... 26V2.. 
Sears Roe.... 

Shell Oil. .... 

Sou Cal Ed... 

Std Oi! Cal... 
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The S.K.l. Affair Contd.) 


Ever since he was first accused by 
his colleagues at New York City’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research 
of faking the results of a scientific ex- 
periment, Dr. William Summerlin, 35, 
has declined either to defend himself or 
to publicly explain his action. But last 
week, after an S.K.I. peer review com- 
mittee upheld the accusation and fired 
him from the institution (TIME, June 3), 
Summerlin broke his silence. Denying 
any intention of deceit, he gave his ver- 
sion of the events that precipitated the 
S.K.I. scandal. At the same time, he pro- 
vided his fellow researchers with a cau- 
tionary tale about the perils of high-pres- 
sure science. 

Irrational Act. Summerlin had 
been experimenting with ways to avoid 
the immune system response that caus- 
es transplanted tissues and organs to be 
rejected. He had received wide public- 
ity for claiming that several animals had 
been successfully grafted with skin from 
others that were genetically dissimilar. 
Summerlin makes no attempt to evade 
the main allegation against him, and ad- 
mits that he used a felt-tipped pen to 
darken the skins of two of the 18 mice 
that he showed to Institute Director 
Robert A. Good on March 26. But he de- 
nies that this "irrational act," which fol- 
lowed a festive predawn breakfast of 
crépes and champagne, represented a 
willful attempt to deceive his colleagues 
into believing that he had grafted black 
skin onto white animals. He also insists 
that his reports of successfully trans- 
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planting cultured human corneas into 
rabbits were not deliberately misleading. 
Instead, Summerlin says, they were 
based on the erroneous assumption that 
animals that had actually received a cor- 
neal implant in only one eye had been 
given new corneas in both. Says he: “No 
one wishes more than I that the actual 
facts regarding the rabbits had been 
communicated to me.” 

Summerlin attributes his actions to 
“complete mental exhaustion” that 
numbed his judgment. He blames this 
breakdown on what he felt to be a fre- 
netic situation at S.K.I. At the time of 
the mouse-painting incident, Summer- 
lin, who was the youngest full-fledged 
member of the institute, was engaged 
in 25 research projects and, on Memo- 
rial Hospital’s dermatology service, car- 
rying an enormous clinical load as well. 
In addition, he says, he was under pres- 
sure from Good to complete numerous 
grant applications and produce signif- 
icant scientific findings. As a result, says 
Summerlin, he simply cracked. “My er- 


ror,” he insists, “was not in knowingly - 


promulgating false data but rather in 
succumbing to extreme pressure placed 
on me by the institute director.” 

Summerlin may not have known 
that the ophthalmologists who worked 
with him on the corneal transplants had 
revised the protocols for the study. But 
his explanation of the mouse painting, 
which he says he tried to discuss with 
Good that same day, makes little sense. 
Other aspects of Summerlin’s defense 
seem frail indeed. It is difficult to sup- 
port Summerlin’s suspicion that Good, 
who had been his mentor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, turned on him and 
attempted to force him out of S.K.I.; as 
director of the institute, Good could have 
got rid of Summerlin without resorting 
to Machiavellian maneuvering. The di- 
rector flatly denies that he expressed dis- 
appointment at Summerlin’s failure to 
make any new observations in his first 
six months at S.K.I. 

Early Doubts. Summerlin is clearly 
trying to shift the blame for his act onto 
his superior. On the other hand, though 
Good may not have directly pressured 
his protégé, his enthusiasm could have 
had that effect on Summerlin—as could 
his eager promotion of Summerlin's 
work. In November, when Good says 
he first began to have doubts about Sum- 


-merlin's experiments, he asked the re- 


searcher to withdraw a paper submitted 
to a scientific journal. Yet despite these 
doubts, Good continued to be enthusi- 
astic about Summerlin's work wel] into 
this year. In January, for example, Good 
sent Summerlin a note urging him to dis- 
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‘Jush into the Breach 


West Germany and Henry Kissinger's 
No. 2 man at the State Department 
Above all, Rush is absolutely loyal to 
the President. Earlier this year. when 
Rush was to meet a high-level delega- 
tion from Poland, a friend inquired: 
“Have you seen the Poles?" Rush re- 
plied; “I have, and 40% undecided about 
the President isn’t bad at all.” (He was 
thinking, of course, of public opinion 
polls.) Rush’s most obvious drawback 
for his new job: he is not an economist. 
His most important task will be to 
straighten out the Administration's eco- 
nomic planning apparatus and to close 
the public rift between new Treasury 
Secretary William Simon and Budget 
Boss Roy L. Ash. "As I see it, my job 
will be to coordinate various views and 
stimulate discussion,’ says Rush. “I 
would hope that early in the game we 
would be able to start working toward 
a common decision, a consensus." 
Baying and Yipping. No consen- 
sus is yet visible. Simon has loudly ad- 
vocated that the federal budget for fis- 
cal 1975 be slashed below the $304 
billion level proposed by Ash. Ash has 
sniffed that anyone who thought deep 
cuts were possible was "baying at the 
moon." Council of Economie Advisers 
Chairman Herbert Stein has declared 
that he too was for substantial cuts and 
might be considered "yipping at the 
moon." i 
Last week Rush took over as chair- 
man of the daily economic-planning ses- 
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mon, for example, disputes even Rush's 
description of his duties: “The President 
has said quite specifically he did not ex- 
pect a consensus from us." Would Rush's 
presence have prevented the budget 
spat? "No," says Simon. ^I would still 
have felt just as strongly one way, and 
the others would have felt as strongly 
the other way." 


CORPORATIONS 
A Savior for Lockheed 


Since last December, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. has been openly looking for 
asavior that would prevent it from final- 
ly running out of cash after three years 
of hairbreadth escapes. Late last week 
it found one: Textron Inc., the giant con- 
glomerate (1973 results: $1.9 billion 
sales. $101 million net). The investment 
banking firm of Lazard Fréres put to- 
gether an involved plan under which 
Textron would pump more than $75 
million into Lockheed and receive in re- 
turn up to 45% of Lockheed's common 
stock. Other features: major banks will 
take preferred stock in Lockheed in set- 
tement for $300 million in loans, and 
the Federal Government will thus be re- 
leased from its guarantee to see that $250 
million of those loans are repaid. 

The deal goes before both Lock- 
heed's and Textron's boards for approv- 
al this week and could still hit several 
snags. Over the weekend, Lazard was 
still searching for someone, presumably 
a bank or group of banks, willing to put 
an additional $25 million into Lockheed. 
Also, major airlines will have to con- 
vert a number of provisional purchases 
of Lockheed's L-1011 TriStar into firm 
orders, and the British government will 
have to commit its nationalized Rolls- 
Royce firm to make more powerful jet 
engines for an intercontinental version 
of the TriStar. If all that happens—and 
the U.S. Department of Justice over- 
looks the fact that both Lockheed and 
Textron make helicopters—the deal will 
take effect Oct. 1. 

The arrangement is not a merger: 
Textron and Lockheed will remain sep- 
arate companies. Lockheed talked out- 
right merger with several companies, in- 
cluding General Dynamics, but found 
no firm willing to give Lockheed an 
open-ended call on its assets. No won- 
der. Lockheed lost $119 million in 1969 
and 1970 combined. Last year it earned 


a mere $17 million on sales of $2.8 bil- 


lion, and cash from delivery of TriStars 
is still coming in too slowly to cover pro- 
duction expenses. Though it is not cer- 
tain that even Textron's aid will save 
Lockheed in the long run, Lockheed of- 

ials do seem to have demonstrated 
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..— MONEY/SPECIAL REPORT 


Much as Benjamin Franklin might 
have abhorred the idea, debt has become 
the 20th century American way of life. 
The entire U.S. financial system is elab- 
orately geared to keep money moving 
in vast quantities from lenders to bor- 
rowers. Nearly everyone operates on the 
almost unconscious assumption that 
there is plenty of money available to bor- 
row at interest rates he can afford: busi- 
nessmen who launch, expand or mod- 
ernize enterprises; public officials who 
schedule the building of roads, schools, 
parks; consumers who plan purchases 

- of houses, cars, even college educations. 
Yet in recent months that comforting 
belief has been shaken by a skyrocketing 
rise in interest rates to peaks that would 
have seemed a nightmarish fantasy only 

, two years ago. Some interest rates, in 

|  — fact, are at levels unmatched since the 

Civil War. The most startling statistic: 
the "prime" rate that banks charge to 
their most credit-worthy business cus- 
tomers has jumped to a level of 114% 
to 112466, the highest ever. 

The runaway spiral has already gone 
far to dim two parts of the American 
dream: young couples with skimpy sav- 
ings are finding it all but impossible to 
buy a home, and would-be entrepre- 
neurs are unable to get the credit they 

need to start businesses of their own. 

Small businesses generally are having 
trouble borrowing to expand or in some 

; cases even keep going. Most big busi- 

- — nesses can still get credit—indeed, their 

.— excessive borrowing is a major cause of 

the present squeeze. But electric-power 

- companies, which must regularly go to 

the bond market to borrow the funds re- 
quired to expand and maintain their sys- 
tems, are in deep trouble as investors 
demand higher and higher interest rates. 
— Stretched Out. Savings and loan 
ociations, which supply most of the 
nation's mortgage money, cannot com- 
ste with commercial banks for funds 
an era of high interest; some are strug- 
gling just to survive. Banks themselves, 
though collecting handsome interest on 
loans, are being forced to borrow fever- 

;hly—from individual savers, the Fed- 

‘ral Reserve, each other—to meet loan 

demand. Summing up the situation, 
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- Those Skyrocketing Interest Rates 


two weeks ago under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act. It owed $195 million. 

Such troubles are not unprecedent- 
ed. In fact, bouts of scarce credit and 
high interest rates are apparently be- 
coming a recurrent feature of the U.S. 
economy. The present one is the third 
in the past eight years. Rarely if ever, 
though, have interest rates risen so far 
so fast. The bank prime rate was 84% 
as recently as early March, and below 
5% in early 1972. Even the official rate 
of 114% to 117496 today understates the 
real cost of money. Because banks re- 
quire business borrowers to keep part 
of their loans on deposit, the effective in- 
terest rate on the money that prime-rate 
borrowers actually get to use is closer to 
14%. For many small businessmen with- 
out the credentials to get the prime rate, 
interest charges range up to 15%, 16% 
or even more—when loans are available. 

Exempt Loans. As recently as mid- 
February, the New York State Urban 
Development Corporation sold an issue 
of short-term notes for a 4.74% interest 
rate. Last week it tried to market $100 
million in similar notes to get funds for 
construction of low- and middle-income 
housing—and discovered that it would 
have to pay 8% or more to sell them. 
That is all the more astounding consid- 
ering that interest on these loans is ex- 
empt from federal income taxes. For a 
lender who is in the 50% income-tax 
bracket, an 8% yield on a tax-exempt 
note is equal to a 16% rate on a taxable 
loan. Outraged, the state agency with- 
drew the notes from the market. 

As short-term interest rates rocket 
upward, corporations are also being 
forced to pay higher interest on the 
bonds they issue for 20- or 30-year pe- 
riods. As recently as six months ago, 
such bonds sold for a rate of 7.9%. 
Last week Ohio Power Co. tried to sell 
$150 million in bonds at a 10%% rate 
but even then had difficulty in attract- 
ing lenders. 

Just how high these rates are can 
be appreciated only in historical per- 
spective—and not very long perspective 
either. Though interest rates in the U.S. 
have always moved up and down mer- 
curially, their general range has been 
far below today’s. In 1964, for instance, 
President Lyndon Johnson expressed 
worry about an increase in the bank 
prime rate—to 47496, well under half of 
today's 114%-11%4% range. Only about 
a year ago, when major banks raised the 


prime by half a percentage point, to 


64%, Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
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with the pace of price increases. If in- 
flation were to continue at 10%, a bank 
prime rate of 11796 would yield a real 
return of only 1/4%, v. the historic 3%. 

Inflation has also prompted busi- 
nessmen to step up their loan demands, 
despite the slack in the economy. Dur- 
ing the first four months of 1974, com- 
mercial and industrial loans made by 
all U.S. banks rose by $13.6 billion, from 
$158.4 billion to $172 billion. If contin- 
ued for the full year, that pace would re- 
sult in a staggering rise of S45.8 billion 
in business loans. Many companies have 
borrowed to meet inflation-bloated op- 
erating costs: it takes about 10% more 
money now to do the same amount of 
business as in the comparable period of 
1973. Others sought funds to pay for new 

. plants, equipment and expensive inven- 

* tories of metals and other raw materi- 
als before prices and construction costs 
went even higher. Still others decided 
to borrow money they would not need 
until later, on the theory that they could 
always repay the loans in inflation- 
cheapened dollars. 

Rates Down. The final reason for 
the interest-rate rise has been a deter- 
mined stand by Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Burns, the same Arthur Burns who 

- fought last year to keep interest rates 
down. Six weeks ago he bluntly de- 
clared that the Federal Reserve would 
not pump enough money into the bank- 
ing system to accommodate the infla- 
tionary “explosion” of loan demand. 
He acted in full knowledge that hold- 
ing the growth of the nation’s money 
supply to a relatively tight annual rate 
of 6% would set interest rates soaring 

Aes j As AW ii } as the surging loan demand bumped 

onst i BUR be à 4 SA. t5 57 4 +. upagainst an inadequate supply of lend- 
scone a VECAP IN M . B -.- able funds. Last week, in a college com- 
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Without question, Burns' course is 
risky, painful, courageous and correct. 
To shovel out enough money to meet 
the surge in loan demand would indeed 
be to finance still faster price increases. 
Past rises in interest rates have provoked 
outraged screams from Congress and 
heavy pressure from Administrations on 
the independent Federal Reserve to 
pour out more money. Now, Adminis- 
tration policy-makers are leaving Burns 
free to pursue his stern course, and even 
some liberal Congressmen have been 
uncharacteristically quiet. 

To some extent, the lack of oppo- 
sition may reflect a sophisticated public 
understanding that runaway inflation is 
an even greater evil than that old bêre 
noire, excessive interest. Toa distressing 
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else to do to fight inflation. That lack 
has left the Federal Reserve to carry on 
the baitle almost singlehanded. The Ad- 
ministration has let wage-price controls 
die, and its budget policy has been less 
than restrictive. Burns, who clearly re- 
sents having the main responsibility for 
curbing inflation forced on the Federal 
Reserve, pointed out in his commence- 
ment address that Government spend- 
ing in the past five years has increased 
50%, and budget deficits over that pe- 
riod have totaled a thumping $100 bil- 
lion. “In financing this deficit, and also 
in meeting huge demands for credit by 
businessmen and consumers, tremen- 
dous pressures have been placed on our 
eredit mechanisms,” he said. 
Though frightening, Burns’ remarks 
are accurate in describing the strains 
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both the building and the sale of hous- 
es are financed almost entirely on bor- 
rowed money. In the first four months 
of 1974, housing starts limped along at 
an average annual rate of 1.6 million, 
3096 below a year earlier, and pros- 
pects for a recovery are getting stead- 
ily dimmer. 

As banks conserve cash for loans to 
their biggest corporate customers, home 
builders are among the businessmen 
who have the most trouble getting loans 
'and have to pay the most for them. Un- 
able to meet their bills, 440 builders in 
the U.S. failed in the first quarter, leav- 
ing unpaid debts of $131 million—more 
than double the liabilities of bankrupt 
builders a year earlier. More recently, 
Woodmoor Corp., builder of a 3,200- 
acre development outside Denver, filed 
for a bankruptcy reorganization with 32 
town houses and a golf course complet- 
ed. A few years ago, Woodmoor had ar- 
ranged financing at a rate 5% above the 
bank prime rate, which seemed toler- 
able then. With the bank prime rate now 
11496, it has become a price the com- 
pany simply cannot pay. 

Higher Yield. For many would-be 
home buyers, mortgage money is becom- 
ing unavailable at any price. Reason: 
savings and loan associations and sav- 
ings banks, two prime sources of mort- 
gage loans, are running out of money to 
lend. For complex legal and technical 
reasons, these "thrift institutions" can- 
not usually pay more than about 6% in 
order to attract deposits. Depositors 
have been pulling out their money in 
order to buy higher-yielding invest- 
ments, such as Treasury bills, which re- 
cently have paid up to 87496. 

In April savings banks lost $650 mil- 
lion in deposits, and S and Ls $335 mil- 
lion. Withdrawals probably continued 
through May at about the same rate. 
James Kemp, counsel to the Illinois Sav- 
ings and Loan Commission, estimates 
that half ofthis state's 500 S and Ls are 
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of bonds or stock. But as towering in- 
terest rates make bond issues costly, they 
also depress the stock market by luring 
money away into such high-yielding in- 
vestments as bank certificates of depos- 
it. The Dow Jones industrial average last 
week fell below 800 for the first time in 
five months and closed at 802.17, down 
24% from its January 1973 peak of 1050. 

The troubles of the electric-power 
companies are a prime illustration of 
what could happen to other industries 
if there is a further general drying up of 
credit. The utilities are in constant need 
of capital because by law they are re- 
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quired to expand their systems contin- 
ually to serve the needs of a growing 


pressed the prices of all utility stocks. 
Robert Nathan, a consultant to util- 
ities and member of TIME's Board of 
Economists, suggests that if utilities are 
not allowed to raise their rates faster. 
their financing problems could become 
so severe that the only way out would 
be to turn over their systems to state 
and local governments—a course that 
Chairman Charles Luce does not rule 
out for Con Ed. 

Delicate Line. Happily, the chances 
are that the nation can escape a long, in- 
tense money squeeze. Arthur Burns well 
knows that the Federal Reserve must 
walk a risky and agonizingly delicate 
line, keeping a rein on credit üght 
enough to avoid feeding inflation while 
still putting out enough money to keep 
the economy from tumbling into reces- 
sion. He has pledged to avoid a "credit 
crunch" (a situation in which loans be- 
come unavailable for any purpose) and 
to bail out any banks that get into trou- 
ble, even if that means increasing the na- 
tion's money supply faster than he would 
like. In the past few weeks, in fact, the 
Federal Reserve has lent $1 billion to 
Franklin National, a New York bank 
that had to omit its dividend because of 
heavy losses it had suffered speculating 
in foreign currency. 

Moneymen are also cheered by a re- 
cent sharp plunge in some commodity 
prices. Wheat, for example, dropped 
from $6.11 per bushel in February to 
$3.62 last week, beef cattle from $46.25 
per hundredweight to $38.90, and steel 
scrap from $115 per ton to $100. If these 
drops continue, economists believe, cor- 
porations will stop scrambling to bor- 
row in order to stockpile raw materials. 
Indeed, they may sell off some of their 
present inventories and start repaying 
their loans. 

The U.S. could take other steps to 
ease the pain and strain of high interest 
rates and credit scarcity. More banks 
could and should start saying no to large 
companies that seek loans they do not 
really need, rather than pinching off 
credit to small businesses and scram- 
bling to come up with the money to sat- 
isfy the big borrowers. Congress should 
enact an Administration-sponsored bill - 
that would enable savings and loans to 
make consumer loans and enter other - 
fields now reserved to banks. If they . 
could make money from a broader range 
ofservices, S and Ls could compete mor 
effectively with banks for funds. 

These are at best palliative meas 
though, and an 8% prime rate by y 
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Now in his 41st year, Philip Roth 
still seems the most promising young 
novelist in America. With seven books 
behind him since Goodbye, Columbus 
won the National Book Award 15 years 
ago, he continues to apply to each suc- 
ceeding title the thrust ofa brilliant new- 
comer, as if staking out his subject and 
defining his voice for the first time. 

The Roth determination 
not to repeat himself is becom- 
ing, In fact, his most famous 
and only predictable trait. The 
writer who went from Port- 
noys Complaint to political 
satire (Our Gang), and thence 
to Kafkaesque fantasy (The 
Breast) is now so impatient 
that he cannot even wait to 
complete this book before try- 
ing to reconstruct himself. In 
My Life as a Man, he switch- 
es persona in mid-volume. The 
result is superb as a perfor- 
mance and uneven as a book 
(or rather, two books). It leads, 
finally, to some questions. Does 
a kind of bravura restlessness 
now not only characterize 
Roth but constitute the heart 
of his talent? Has his own 
range of style—an actor's gift, 
a writers curse—got the bet- 
ter of him? 

Like Roth, Peter Tarnopol, 

' the narrator of his main story, 
is a hater of patterns, above all 
the repetitions of success. “The 
golden boy of American liter- 
ature” at 26, Tarnopol has “a 
boundless belief in my ability 
to win.” Why not? He has 
“never before been defeated.” 
Graduated summa cum laude 
from Brown after a triumphant Yonkers 
boyhood, he manages to convert Army 
service in Germany into a prizewinning 
novel, A Jewish Father. 

The flaw in Tarnopol is that as a 
book boy, he has “fallen in love with 
those complicated fictions of moral an- 

-guish" he keeps reading about The 

depths of tragedy—that, Tarnopol 
thinks, is what an artist and a man must 


plumb. He yearns romantically to be a 


olden loser as well as a golden winner. 
ermore, he has a notion that one 
Dro 
f is- 


the. 


duty," he took it for granted that "his 
mission in life was to be faithful.") 

In search of the woman worthy 
of his heroic self-sacrifice, Tarnopol 
throws aside such winners, such female 
Tarnopols, as Dina Dornbusch (Sarah 
Lawrence, “rich, pretty, smart, sexy, 
adoring”) on the way to his perfect los- 
ing cause. Maureen Johnson is a twice- 
divorced ex-barmaid out of Elmira, 
N.Y., afflicted by artiness, more than a 
touch of paranoia and a very odd walk. 
Roth often seems as baffled as the read- 
eras to why Tarnopol should marry this 
“cornball Clytemnestra" for whom he 
feels no affection or even lust. Does Mau- 
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reen represent the muse of disorder, the 
Dionysian element every artist suspects 
he needs? Or is she a case of purest mas- 
ochism—the general contention of Dr. 
Spielvogel, Tarnopol’s analyst, a literary 
referral from Portnoy? 

In a self-circling frenzy, both funny 
and bitter, Roth goes on and on explain- 
ing, until at last the book seems to have 
spun out from under him. The author's 
alter ego, Tarnopol, is allowed to create 
bis own alter ego, Nathan Zuckerman, 
and in a Doppelgänger novel-within-a- 
novel, Zuckerman takes 95 pages to un- 
fold a parallel plot about still another 
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For his next novel, alas, Roths 
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the muscle-boy photographs he posed 
for. including one shot of himself wear- 
ing a black jockstrap astride a motorcy- 
cle. Hence his death, a pseudopolitical 
ritual suicide at the age of 45 in 1970, 
performed after he failed to harangue 
the Japanese army into an uprising to as- 
sert the country's imperial traditions. 

Henry Scott-Stokes, the author of 
the first Mishima biography, was the 
London Times s Tokyo bureau chief dur- 
ing the late '60s. He knew the novelist 
casually during the last years of his life, 
and his book is humane, intelligent and, 
for the moment, probably as close as a 
Western reader is likely to get to the sub- 
ject. Scott-Stokes never sensationalizes 
—Mishima did that for himself—but in 
addition to his literate examination of 
the man's work, he surmises that the fa- 
mous death scene was part of a double 
love-suicide, a shinju, involving Mishi- 
ma and Masakatsu Morita, a sullen 
young Jeader of Mishima’s private army 
who killed himself at the same time. 

Actually, the whole of Mishima’s ca- 
reer may have been a rehearsal for that 
death. Born to an upper-middle-class 
Tokyo family, he had a fairly sinister 
childhood. He was raised as a little girl 
by his grandmother, who kept him much 
of the time in her gloomy sickroom. The 
fetid memories of such an upbringing 
formed much of the basis of his 1958 
novel, Confessions of a Mask. “Some- 
thing within me responded to the dark- 
ened room and the sickbed," he wrote 
elsewhere.-He was fascinated, too, by 
death, which for him possessed an erot- 
ic attraction. His first sexual experience 
seems to have occurred while he was 
gazing at a portrait of St. Sebastian, body 
pierced with arrows. Years later, with 
typically gorgeous effrontery. he posed 
for a photo in which he himself was St. 
Sebastian. Posh/ust again. What rescued 
Mishima from merely exotic decadence 
was his creative vigor and intelligence. 
He found a larger context for his ob- 
sessions in the Japanese martial tradi- 
tion, which formalized his bloody im- 
pulses and created in him a kind of 
reverence for heroic self-slaughter, the 
ultimate self-abuse. He lived the anach- 
ronistic code of bunburyodo, the sam- 
urai tradition of art and action. Or he 
lived it some of the time. He played oth- 
er roles as well, among them that of a 
conventional husband (he was married 
for twelve years and had two children). 
He was also a thoroughly Westernized 
man of letters, as if in his steady con- 
templation of death he wished to pos- 
sess as many lives as possible. 

Mishima's last work, The Sea of Fer- 
tility, is a four-volume cycle of which 
The Decay of the Angel is the final part, 
finished on the morning of the author's 
suicide. Encompassing four Japanese 
generations and more than 70 years of 
the country's most complex history, the 
tetralogy is a daring. not always success- 
ful enterprise. At its best it has a bril- 
liant, erratic, lunar clarity. Mishima 
did not believe in reincarnation, yet 
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Snow, Runaway Horses, The Teny 
the Dawn and The Decay of the 4g 
—is reincarnation. The unifying fig 
throughout is a lawyer-voyeur nij 
Honda, who has devoted his life to 
ing the various incarnations of his 
hood friend, Kiyoaki Matsugae. 

Symbolically, Matsugae’s asl im 
nation—as a preternaturally evil y 
orphan—turns out to be a fraud, a 
modern Japan has turned intoa p4 
ed and plastic travesty of its disp? 
traditions. The Decay of the Ane 
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of death in which Mishima, i 
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and his life simultaneously. ™ og 
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be small enough to fit into a Volkswagen, 
and perhaps into a golf bag. 

Like a number of people now con- 
cerned with the problem (TIME, May 
13), McPhee assumes that sooner or lat- 
er someone will do it and will hold a 
city, or cities, at ransom. The motive 
might be idealism or simple criminality. 
Whatever his (or their) reasons, McPhee 
notes, the bomb makers would have to 
establish credibility and so presumably 
would make two bombs. The first would 
be set off as a free sample, and the sec- 
ond would be offered at a price. 

McPhee is not a physicist but a jour- 
nalist, one of the very best now writing, 
who specializes in the long, reportorial 
essay. He has written books about such 
things as oranges, tennis, ecology, an un- 
likely tract of New Jersey outback called 
the Pine Barrens and a group of men 
who tried to reinvent the zeppelin. Like 
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THEORETICAL PHYSICIST TED TAYLOR 
Fission for the home hobbyist. 


all journalists dealing with science, Mc- 
Phee is tethered by limitations in his 
readers' knowledge and imagination. 

Writing about nuclear physics and 

the creative process of a bomb maker 
for an audience that does not understand 
mathematics, moreover, is a bit like 
writing music criticism for the deaf. Mc- 
Phee manages very well, using the life 
and thought of Theoretical Physicist 
Ted Taylor as a way into the subject. 
The reader, balancing his head careful- 
ly so that the neutrons won't spill out, is 
led an enormous distance, to the point 
where a good many of Taylor's calcu- 
lations seem understandable. 

Taylor was a shy, gangly graduate 
student, brilliantly inventive but a rar- 
efied soul, who flunked out of his doc- 

ral program at Berkeley only to be sal- 
vaged by a sympathetic adviser and then 
to New Mexico to work in a Gov- 


ment program there. He was 24. The 
was 1949. Taylor discoG@d Infpublic Pamain. GurkalKamgs Co : 


his new job at Los Alamos was to make 
atomic bombs. He loved it. Thereafter 
his bomb-making genius confounded the 
elders in the temple. 

Much later we see Taylor middle- 
aged, a figure of high reputation among 
his colleagues, now disaffected with 
bomb making and no longer at work as 
a nuclear physicist. He directs an eco- 
logical-research firm. He and McPhee 
travel about the country. He shows the 
author unguarded trucks rumbling down 
rural highways, loaded with weapons- 
grade uranium. They see manufacturing 
plants where enough fissionable mate- 
rial to blow up Manhattan could be sto- 
len by one armed and determined man, 
or carried off bit by bit, undetected, by 
one unarmed employee. 

Some authorities agree that such 
conditions are terribly dangerous and 
that as more nuclear fuel is produced, 
things will become much worse. Others 
say that, yes, one man could make a fis- 
sion bomb, but that man would have to 
be a Ted Taylor. On the other hand, 
Taylor insists this is not so. Just about 
all that is required is an ability to read 
and to use tools. 

As a result of work by Taylor and 
others, a recent Atomic Energy Com- 
mission study urges that a new federal 
nuclear protection and transportation 
service be set up. It is hard to read the 
book without hoping that the AEC and 
private manufacturers will indeed tight- 
en what seems to be unbelievably slop- 
py security. Locations and (in some 
cases) floor plans of atomic installations 
can be had from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office. So, according to Tay- 
lor, can enough declassified hints on 
bomb making to smooth the way for any 
halfway-intelligent home hobbyist. ` 

McPhee notes that one of these Gov- 
ernment pamphlets, detailing problems 
that arose during the making of the 
first A-bombs, carries a thoughtful dis- 
claimer: “Neither the United States, 
nor the [Atomic Energy] Commission 

. . assumes any liabilities with respect 
to the use of, or for damages resulting - 
from the use of, any information, ap- 
paratus, method, or process disclosed 
in this report." = John Skow 
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IF BEALE STREET COULD TALK 
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This novel might be classified as a 
deadline drama. It tells of a large Har- 
lem clan's desperate efforts to get a 
young man out of jail—he is awaiting 
trial for a rape he did not commit—be- 
fore his wife has a baby. 

As a novel it is not a success, being 
too sentimental and predictable by half. 
But it has the makings of a splendid op- 
era. Certainly the peculiarly hectic, yet 
Static complications are all there. When 
boy (Fonny Hunt) meets girl (Tish 
Rivers) they fight. then fall in love and 
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sonal loyalties and a concern for the good 
name of the presidential office, to cover up 
the cover-uppers. He neither instigated nor 
condoned the crime itself. 

Come on, America! Why this constant 
introverted breast-beating about a nation- 
al peccadillo? Maybe its your Puritan 
upbringing. 

BRIAN HARRISON 

Adelaide. Australia 


Sir / Seeing TIME’s report that several news- 
paper editors have withdrawn their support 
of Nixon after reading the presidential tran- 
scripts leaves me with mixed feelings. | am 
relieved to see that their sense of what con- 
stitutes proper behavior by a U.S. President 
is not so different from my own. But I am 
shocked to learn that the men responsible 
for delivering the news to such a large seg- 
ment of the U.S. population could be so 
Jacking in insight that they were surprised 
by the transcripts’ revelations. 

THOMAS E. BULL 

Lund, Sweden 


Sir / Richard Nixon seems more and more 
like a sow's ear that is trying very hard to 
look like a silk purse and not doing too well 
at it. 

ROBERT J. YAES 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Sir / I say keep the expletive, delete the 
executive. 

ALEXANDRA KING 

Berkeley. Calif. 


Sir / I have always believed that American 
Presidents were not devious or unscrupu- 
lous enough to cope successfully with an 
often ruthless international community. 
Well, we finally have a President who is able 
to handle foreign affairs rather nicely. 

EDWARD COLBACH, M.D. 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir / The President says. "| am not guilty 
of any offense under the Constitution that 
is called an impeachable offense.” How 
about “unpardonable offense ? 

SHIRLEY MAXWELL 

Houston 


Legal Obscenity 


Sir / You say that passage of a new anti- 
obscenity bill is certain to be approved by 
the Massachusetts senate [May 27]. but I 
would not be too sure. There are actually 
some people living in Massachusetts now 
who believe that the founding fathers were 
correct when they mandated "no law 
abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press." and that "no law" does not mean 
"some law" or even "an explicit law." These 
people are now working to send this latest 
legal obscenity back to the l4th century 
where it belongs. 

DANIEL L. MURPHY 

Arlington, Mass. 


A Practical Sovereignty 


Sir / Australians did not "achieve indepen- 
dence from Britain 73 years ago" [May 20]. 
In 1901 several colonies united to form the 
Commonwealth of Australia, but 1901 was 
not the year of any declaration of indepen- 
dence any more than confederation in 1867 
achieved independence tor Canadians. 
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ment colonies that were known till recently 
as the Dominions neither sought nor 
achieved independence at a stroke. No 
Fourth of July or Sprit of 76 for us—un- 
less you want to be legalistic and commem- 
orate the Statute of Westminster 1931. But 
that only gave formal recognition to a prac- 
tical sovereignty that had already evolved 
through a period of almost a century. with 
the British North American colonies that 
became Canada leading the way. 

DONALD F. HARRIS 

London. Ont 


Farm Prices 


Sir / I wish with all my country soul that 
the city dude who wrote in "The Gloom- 
iest Outlook Yet" [May 27] "The one bright 
spot in the inflation picture is that whole- 
sale farm prices in April fell an average of 
3% ..." had to try to make a living for 
just one year ona family-sized farm. 

BERYL HARRIS 

Bolivar. Mo. 


Douglas' Original Sin 


Sir / Your review of Justice Douglas’ au- 
tobiography [May 20] notes skeptically his 
alleged contention that "he leaped practi- 
cally from the womb as a full-blown lib- 
eral and has never since been sullied by the 
errors of complacent conservatism.” I don't 
doubt it; that is what the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin is all about. 

STEVE CHAPMAN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir / I find Justice Douglas uncompromis- 
. ing ideals a source of great inspiration and 
deeply felt admiration. Had our country 
been blessed with men of just half his ex- 
traordinary vision and compassion, We 
would not find our Government in this pre- 
sent state of disgrace. That William Doug- 
las remains on the Supreme Court as the 
longest-sitting Justice in history is one of 
the few things our nation can be proud of 
in these dark hours. 
LINDA WARREN 
Dodge City. Kans. 


A Partial Solution 


Sir / One can hardly understand Israel's 
inconsistency in dealing with Palestinian 
terrorism [May 27]. While Israel sticks to 
its expressed policy of sparing the lives of 
captured Arab terrorists who really killed 
innocent citizens, it kills equally innocent 
Arab refugees in Lebanon. Rather than kill- 
ing the refugees indiscriminately, why could 
not Israel change its policy on capital pun- 
ishment and hang the terrorists that it has 
captured? 

That would at least deprive future 
Arab commandos of their alleged justifica- 
tion for committing further terrorism to 
force the release of their comrades. 

K. ROKUGO 

Tokyo 


Sir / If the Lebanese had an ounce of con- 
cern for their children they would not allow 
Palestinian guerrilla forces to locate them- 
selves in areas of Palestinian and Lebanese 
civilian concentrations. The fault lies with 
them, not Israel, which only strikes at “the — 
hands that want to hatm a child." 

MOSES CYPKIN 

New York City 


Sir / War has become the "Can you top 
on, Hasidvaray of events. There are no limits. 
There is only backlash, which becomes even 
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Our new 747Bs have the widest seats... 
extra galleys...and above all more hostesses, 

to help us maintain a standard of inflight 
service even other airlines talk about. 

For what really makes Singapore Airlines 

J J such a warm experience is our cabin crew: 
serene hostesses in sarong kebayas, caring 
know how. 
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A tribute to steel 


Discerning men of action are no 
longer satisfied with a run-of-the- 
mill watch. Always on the move, 
they demand something more: a 
perfect timepiece, in complete har- 
mony with the multiple activities of 
their fast moving lives. 

For this elite, the artist-craftsmen 
of AUDEMARS PIGUET have cre- 
ated ROYAL OAK, a tribute to steel, 
the metal of the twentieth century, 
more difficult to fashion than fine 
gold and so made infinitely precious 
by the exquisite quality of the work. 
Through the nobility of its lines, 
through its very special cachet, 
each of the rare and individually 
numbered examples of ROYAL OAK 
is a pinnacle of the watchmaker's 
art, worthy of the name AUDEMARS 
PIGUET. 
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Their Turn 


Sir / The findings of Labor E; A 
McLaughlin that professioni D 
often exploitive of their maids iM 
remind me of a story of a slave in 
Rome 

Upon being informed that his mgl 
newly converted to Christianity, val 
to set all his slaves free, the man discag 
with some of his fellows what each va: 


ing to do. While his fellow slaves h eee 


kinds of ideas, his own was, “I'll bu 
slaves to take care of me." : 
P.J. COTSAPAS 
Mogadiscio, Somalia 


Change of Diet 


Sir / The railwaymen's strike in Indi Rif 
20] was a struggle for bread by 1.4 mii 
starving workers. So far, whenever the bai 
gry masses of India have clamored fork 
they have been offered a generous sth 
of bullets by their rulers. But nova 
phistication has been introduced. Ali 
ploding the first nuclear device a 
press” of India, Bangladesh, Ne 
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dained that her 588 million S r 
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cat bombs instead of bread 
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Buying? That means communication. Selling? 
Communication, too. Business can't be done, life can't 
be lived, without communication. And in much of the 
world, communication is the business of Cable & Wireless- 
indeed, in the Caribbean, the Middle East and the Far 
East, communication is Cable & Wireless. When you 
telex your man in Vancouver...or watch a TV programme 
bounced from a satellite in space...orring from Hong 
Kong to tell England “I'll soon be home"... youre a 
customer of Cable & Wireless, too. We devise special- 
ised systems to link people 
nationally or internationally. (SCABLE & 

Cable & Wireless is WIRELESS 


Wt. ALL 1r d 
part of everyoness life. Keeps you in touch with the world. 
r e. 22 Fenwick Street, Hong Kong. Tel: 5-283111. Telex 73240. 
O MPRE Bin he UNRRA eele ShA o Haridwanss. Telex: 23181. 
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3. Manila. Tel: 48-96-11. Telex: 3322 
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The above map \ was is copied From the original Romanene ARY in the 4th century A. D. 


St. es Epistle Took Five Years 


to Reach Palestine. 


Saint Augustine, the early 
Christian theologian, entrusted 
friends to hand-carry his epistle. 
As bishop of Hippo in North Africa, 
he sent a letter to Hieronymus in 
Bethlehem. The man charged with 
delivering the epistle passed the 
duty on to another person. Exact 
details of what followed are 
sketchy. But, five years later a 
friend of Hieronymus discovered 
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the lost letter on an island in the 
Adriatic Sea and delivered it. 
Paaa With Fujitsu know- 
FUJITSU how, St. Augustine 
xx | could have insured 
epistles were delivered faster than 
he could sign his name. To any 
destination around the world. 

Via advanced satellite equipment, 
sophisticated microwave networks 
and submarine cables. Fujitsu 


satisfies total communication 
needs with a full system ran 

Fujitsu combines proven 
communication expertise wil! 
computer technology to crepi 
data processing innovations: 
Tomorrow's communication 
systems are now taking sha 
At Fujitsu. 
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The reports by Jack White and Joseph Boyce for this week's cover 
Story often bordered on autobiography. Contributing Editor White's 
first file, on the historical roots of the black middle class, came par- 
ticularly close to home, as White's grandfather was born a slave and 
his father, the youngest of 17 children, is a physician and professor at 
Howard University Medical School. White attended Swarthmore Col- 
lege and covered black affairs for the Washington Post and Nashville's 
Race Relations Reporter before joining TIME in 1972. To ensure that 
the middle-class black families he interviewed would be strangers to 
him, White sought out subjects in four cities through third and fourth 


parties—but discovered that he 
and his interviewees invariably 
had acquaintances in common. 
While writing the cover pro- 
files on middle-class families, 
White took a surreal evening 
off to report on Sly Stone’s wed- 
ding, which coincidentally oc- 
curred last week (see PEOPLE). 

San Francisco Bureau 
Chief Boyce grew up-in Dan- 
ville, Ill., at first living in one 
room with his mother and 
brother. When he later moved 
to Chicago, his black middle- 
class schoo] chums “would po- 
litely but firmly remind me of 
my place.” In all, though, his 
new friends received him into 
their homes graciously, a fact 
he recalled on being warmly 
welcomed by the families he 
reported on for the cover sto- 
ry. “The subjects were cooper- 
ative, even eager to talk about 
their life-styles and aspira- 
tions,” he says, “which don’t 
differ much from those of mid- 
dle-class whites. But I came 
away with the reinforced be- 
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lief that black Americans on all levels are still confined by overt and 


subtle prejudice.” 


Associate Editor Edwin Warner wrote the main body of the cov- 
er story, and Reporter-Researcher Sarah Bedell grappled with the 
welter of statistics and details. Warner, having written a succession 
of gloomy political stories, was pleased to be discussing the good for- 
tunes of the black middle class. “It’s nice to see that society can func- 
tion despite all the things that have gone wrong," he says. Contrib- 
uting Editor Ivan Webster was assigned an accompanying story about 
the black underclass—an experience far less heartening. "It's a grim 
but necessary part of the larger story,” he notes. "It amounts to a cry 


ofalarm—1 only hope the cry is heard." 
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SADAT CONFERRING WITH ARAFAT IN CAIRO 


MIDDLE EAST 


Sustaining the Momentum of Peace 


Organization, a conglomerate of 4 
guerrilla organizations led by Ya 
Arafat, which faces a dilemma: How 
it continue to hold out against Ist 
presence in its homeland and at 
same time withstand pressure ff v 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia 0M 
the movement toward peace? 
One problem for the National Ge bike 
cil is that the P.L.O. is dangerous is 
Arafat and some other leaders, ^q. i 
Saiqa’s Zuhair Mohs 
meh, whose Popular 
for the Liberation o 
sponsible for -the 
(TIME, May 27), pr 
can get and esta 
mini-Palestinian st 
of the Jordan, the Ga 
Hemmeh region. 


At Ben Gurion Airport near Tel 
Aviv, the heavy iron gates were tram- 
pled down by a crying, shouting mob. 
The homecoming Israelis who debarked 
from the DC-6 chartered by the Inter- 
national Red Cross were literally passed 
hand over hand above the crowd to joy- 
ous relatives. Attending dignitaries, led 
by retiring Premier Golda Meir and her 
successor Yitzhak Rabin, had to scram- 
ble for their safety as well as their 
dignity. At Damascus International Air- 
port, meanwhile, 10,000 delirious peo- 
ple, ignoring streams of water played on 
them from fire-engine hoses, broke 
through cordons of paratroopers who at- 
tempted futilely to hold them back. 
Finally, the Red Cross-chartered Swiss- 
air 747 had to stop short to avoid run- 
ning over people. Thus last week did 
Israelis and Syrians react to the repa- 
triation of uninjured prisoners of war 
—382 Arabs and 56 Israelis—under 
terms of the disengagement agreement 
worked out by U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. ^ 

Almost everywhere in the Middle 
East there was euphoria and rejoicing 
as the cease-fire held and negotiations 
on details proceeded. On the Golan 
Heights, United Nations troops from 
Canada, Poland, Austria and Peru 
moved in to begin keeping peace as Syr- 
ian and Israeli forces started pulling 
ack from the cease-fire line. Syrians 

cheered as Israeli units prepared to pull 
out of Quneitra, only to discover the re- 
reating troops were leveling the remain- 
buildings in the bombed-out city to 
iper reoccupation. The speedy pace 
ithdrawal had been set in Ge- 


completed their technical agreements 
on cease-fire lines and the thin-out of 
forces in four days instead of the five al- 
lotted under cease-fire terms. “They 
were not as jolly as the Egyptians,” one 
Israeli representative said- of the Syri- 
ans. “But they certainly knew how to 
obey orders.” 

In Egypt, there was another display 
of rejoicing. President Anwar Sadat 
chose the seventh anniversary of the 
start of the 1967 Six-Day War to visit 
his troops on the east bank of the Suez 
Canal. Sadat clambered up a 50-ft. em- 
bankment to visit one of the Bar-Lev 
Line strongpoints established by Israel 
after the 67 war and recaptured’ by 
Egyptian forces last fall. He told his as- 
sembled troops, standing at attention be- 
side their tanks in the desert: “October 
6, dear sons, has changed the history of 
the world militarily, economically and 
politically.” One sign of that change: an 
advance party arrived from Washington 
to plan the first visit of a U.S. President 
to Cairo since Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
trip in 1943. This followed the success- 
ful end of the U.S. Navy's minesweeping 
operations in the Suez Canal; some forc- 
es will remain, however, to supervise the 
six-month task of removing wrecked 
Ships from the canal and reopening it 
to traffic. 

A Dilemma. Amid all the delight 
over Kissinger's Middle East miracle, 
one group remained dourly uncertain. 
At Arab League headquarters in Cairo, 
177 shirt-sleeved delegates of the Pal- 
estine National Council—a parliament 
of Palestinians in exile— gathered to de- 
bate their next move. All the delegates 
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| with Jordan’s King Hussein, 
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lical observers predicted that 
Premier will have to strength- 
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PRESIDENT ASSAD (AT LEFT); EUPHRATES DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


SYRIA 


Waspish Waist of the Arab World 


When President Nixon steps down 
from Air Force One in Damascus this 
weekend, he will be the first U.S. Pres- 
ident ever to set foot in Syria. It is an an- 
cient land with a strongly nationalistic 
people who in their lone-wolf attitudes 
are often as puzzling to other Arabs as 
they are to Westerners. 

One of the world's oldest inhabited 
cities, Syria's capital, Damascus, has at 
one time or another been a seat of em- 
pire, a center of learning and a provin- 
cial backwater. Today it is a rapidly 
growing city of 836,000, devoted mostly 
to its ancient pursuits of buying and sell- 
ing and its somewhat newer ones of gov- 
ernment and administration. The Suq 
Hamidiyeh, the city's famous central 
market, is built around the columns and 
arches of a Roman temple to Jupiter. 


Surrounding it are other suqs with count- 
less hundreds of tiny shops offering ev- 
erything from Persian carpets and Da- 
mascus silks to transistor radios. In the 
modern west end, tree-lined boulevards 
are full of patisseries, flower shops and 
fashionable boutiques, reminders of the 
days when Syria was a French mandate. 
There is little of Beirut's brilliant but 
plastic dolce vita atmosphere, yet plen- 
ty to suggest that Damascus and Syria 
are authentically Arab. 

The Syrians"have been the self-ap- 
pointed standard bearers of Arab na- 
tionalism for more than 60 years. 
Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser tried twice 
to achieve federation between Syria and 
his own country, only to see the links dis- 
solve in bitter mutual recriminations. 
Possibly Syria became a nation of in- 


Dirt, disease and discrimination are polluting 
our environment. 
The Red Cross promotes health, prevents 
disease and alleviates human suffering. 
. For the past 110 years, volunteers have 
been trying to improve our world with action 
programs such as first aid, free gift of blood, 
. mother and child care, personal hygiene, home 
nursing and social welfare. j 
— — The 230 million members of the Red Cross 
iin 133 countries are now giving priority to pro- 
- tecting and improving the total human environ- 

nt. 
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from the port of Beirut through Syria to 
merchants in the gulf sheikdoms. In ad- 
dition to its own growing oil revenues, 
Syria gets an estimated $125 million in 


fees from the oil pipeline from Iraq to 
Banias and the Tapline from Saudi Ara- 
bia to the Lebanese port of Sidon. 

Assad is slowly turning Syria into a 
more open society. Middle-class Syrians 
who fled the Baathist coups are being 
wooed back with economic induce- 
ments, while foreign investment is being 
encouraged with guarantees of repatri- 
ation of profits. New hotels are being 
built, including a 350-room Damascus- 
Sheraton and a 400-room French Mer- 
idien. In the meantime, the old hotels 
and marketplaces are suddenly filled 
with Western and Japanese business- 
men who sense the tantalizing oppor- 
tunities that Economy Minister Imadi 
has outlined. If disengagement and 
peace work out, Damascenes will once 
again look westward. “We prefer the 
West,” one government official said re- 
cently. “Not exclusively, but generally.” 
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him fatally with a force-feeding tube. - 

For Ulster’s Catholic minority, Gau- 
ghan became an instant martyr. His 
emaciated body, enclosed in a coffin of 
Irish wood, with a black beret (the in- 
signe of the I.R.A.) on top, will lie in 
state this week in Irish sectors of London 
and Manchester, as well as in Dublin. 
Then his corpse will be buried in County 
Mayo. Gaughan’s death, said Malachy 
Foots, a spokesman for the Provisional 
Sinn Fein, the I.R.A.’s political wing, 
“has been seen in Ireland in the same 
light as if it had been caused by a bullet 
from a British army rifle.” 

In addition to the Price sisters, three 
other imprisoned Ulster Catholics were 
on hunger strikes last week. The death of 
any of these potential martyrs could trig- 
ger a new wave of violence. Shortly be- 
fore the sisters ended their fast, spokes- 
men for the LR.A. were warning of 
“devastating consequences” and a "ter- 
rible revenge" unless the two women 
were transferred to an Ulster jail. Brit- 
ish Home Secretary Roy Jenkins, who 
had to make the decision, appeared gen- 
uinely tortured by his dilemma—wheth- 
er to give in under pressure or let the 
women die. In a statement issued by the 
Home Office, he clearly hinted that if the 
sisters ended their hunger strike. he 
would move them to a prison in North- 
ern Ireland in a few months. But Jenkins 
declared that he could not do it now, un- 
der intimidation, “however harrowing 
may be the consequences.” 

Responded one bitter Belfast Cath- 
olic: “The British say they will resist 
pressure a 
oll A 
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tant] strikers the week before. The only 
lesson is how big your pressure is and 
how powerful your intimidation. The 
fate of two girls isn’t enough.” Ironical- 
ly, even some militant Protestants asked 
that the Price sisters be sent back to UI- 
ster to complete their sentences, showing 
that the two factions could agree on at 
least one issue of humanity. 

Between British pride and Irish ob- 
stinacy there seemed, for a time, to be lit- 
tle room for reason. The House of Com- 
mons, which had been in recess, was 
called back to debate the Irish problem; 
the desultory arguments in Westminster 
seemed only to acknowledge Britain's 
mood of hopelessness. The new Labor 
government is under growing public 
pressure to bring home Britain's 15,000- 
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SHOWING THE FLAG IN BELFAST 
Pride and obstinacy. 


man army from Ulster and to end the 
subsidies to the province, which now 
amount to $1 billion a year. Politicians 
of both major parties, however, fear that 
if Britain leaves, the whole of Ireland 
will be drawn into civil war. 

“There is no easy solution through 
the withdrawal of troops," said Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, “unless this 
house is prepared to risk a holocaust." 
Such a conflagration might even spread 
across the Irish Sea to Britain itself, 
warned Merlyn Rees, Secretary of State 
for Northern Ireland, whose inept han- 
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| ernment that some revival of a provin- so. dramatically. the moderate solution tion at Westminster and 
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| | Ulster’s Price Sisters: Breaking the Long Fast 


Each day passes and we fade a little more. But no matter 
how the body may fade, our determination never will. We have 
geared ourselves for this and there is no other answer. 

Dolours Price, May 27 letter to her mother 


Sometimes we can achieve more by death than we could 
ever hope to living. We've dedicated our lives to a cause and 
it’s supremely more important than any one individual ’s life. 

Marion Price, May 27 letter to her mother 


Fate and politics have a way sometimes of cheating would- 
be martyrs. Belfast's Price sisters—Dolours, 23, and Marion, 
20— were sentenced last Nov. 15 to life in prison for their 
part in the March 1973 London car bombings that injured 


KEYSTONE 


MARION PRICE SISTER DOLOURS: ALMOST MARTYRS 


238 persons and led to the fatal heart attack of another. In 
an effort to gain attention for their Irish Republican cause 
and force British authorities to return them to Ulster for the 
rest of their prison term, the sisters pursued a grim path to- 
ward self-imposed death: for seven months they systemat- 
ically starved themselves. 

At week’s end the British government announced that 
the Prices had ended their long fast after what appeared to 
be an eleventh-hour decision by Westminster to avert the 
risk of violent reprisals by the sisters’ Irish Republican Army 
porters. As soon as their health permits, the pair may be 
sferred from London’s maximum-security Brixton Pris- 
to jail in Northern Ireland, 

Dolours and Marion are daughters of a former I.R.A. of- 
who once tunneled his way out of a Londonderry pris- 
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of Belfast's working-class Andersontown district, 4 
stronghold. As teen-agers, they shared a liking for th E soph 
les and the Rolling Stones as well as for Irish folk dan | 
Both girls were and are devout Roman Catholics: a id b tod 
that Dolours was carrying when she was arrested for the i of eve 
don bombings contained notes on the Virgin Mary along B jak 2 
details about her I.R.A. contacts. 

According to their older sister Clare, 26, the girls shall 
little active interest in politics until 1968, when they jog) Vit 
the civil rights movement, which was dedicated to sega Kc 
equal voting rights for Northern Ireland’s Catholic mino 
The turning point in the Prices’ conversion to hard-lin 
itancy came when they participated in the 1969 civil 
march from Belfast to Londonderry; Protestant hooliga 
bushed and stoned the young marchers. : 

Dolours and Hugh Feeney, an I.R.A. comrade wig} to 
also in jail for the London bombings, formed the “Peoples iins, 
mocracy," a militant offshoot of the civil rights movem: proc 
and took their cause to the streets. The sisters had been stë 
ing to become teachers. But they also began, to investi k d 
the revolutionary polemics of Che Guevara and Sal AS i 
Brother George Jackson. The girls learned the technique Ei 
bombmaking and small-arms use in I.R.A. training E ‘teen 
across the border in the Republic. By the time they m Eo 
the London bombings, both girls had become s Sh 
erans of back-alley skirmishes with British troops and os pemth 
marches behind the coffins of I.R.A. dead. 

a 

Friends and relatives of the Price sisters 
that the pair were unjustly prosecuted and tried: © st t 
ceived no legal advice until four days after thelr aes " 
thorities purposely shifted the trial from London P, vile 
conservative town of Winchester. Their supporte? y 
charged that prison officials brutalized the sisters eec qs 
feeding them during their long hunger strike. ; ea 
—in which a person's mouth is clamped open whi oui 
tube is inserted through his nose and a “complan rel 
iron, orange and milk-soaked glucose is pour’ hg 
the stomach—usually causes acute vomiting: «with VIS 

The procedure can provide a starving VIC" er li 
calories a day, but it is an exhausting and ff! d: 
rience. Shortly before the government annou 
Price girls had ended their fast, their siste! Meir Men 
that they weighed less than 98 lbs. each. that eir Ms p 
turned waxen, their hair was falling out D^ orm 
were covered with sores. The prison dent 
the sisters’ teeth. had been loosened under said Va 
mouth clamp. Last month, after doctors ho forct 
girls would probably die sooner from contin", o. 
than from fasting, officials halted the pr ocedu on. ife 

At week's end it was still uncertain how ° pethe" 
Prices would recover from their ordeal. OT papp” 
their flirtation with martyrdom has bee? 
they will be able to retain their heroine Stè 
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loss of potential markets for industrial 
goods. Well aware of such dangers, Wil- 
son's government now appears to be 
backpedaling away from the referen- 
dum it promised lest the anti-EEC emo- 
tions it has stirred result in a negative 
vote. 

In his first appearance before the 
EEC, France's new Foreign Minister 
Jean Sauvagnargues read Callaghan's 
speech asa threatening one. French Pre- 
mier Jacques Chirac later warned Brit- 
ain not to expect drastic changes and 
said that his government would oppose 
any renegotiation of the terms of entry. 
Other members were less antagonistic, 
and even France agreed to study recent 
growth patterns to determine whether 
Britain is being overcharged. Nonethe- 
less, there was considerable resentment 
on the part of the ministers that at a 
time when the Community as a whole 
is faced with unprecedented economic 
problems including record inflation and 
chronic payments imbalances, it should 
become bogged down in what they see 
primarily as Harold Wilson's domestic 
political problem. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Strategy for a Long Haul 


What has passed for peace in South 
Viet Nam since the cease-fire was signed 
18 months ago would be called war al- 
most anywhere else. Last week in the 
old "iron triangle," South Vietnamese 
units finally, after an agonizing battle, 
chased North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong regulars from one of three out- 
posts they had recently captured near 
Ben Cat, a strategically important dis- 
trict town 25 miles north of Saigon. 
The next day the Communists launched 
a strong counterattack, which ended 
in failure. In spite of repeated air strikes 
by South Vietnamese Skyraiders, how- 
ever, the two neighboring posts re- 
mained in the hands of the Communists. 
From advance positions the North Viet- 
namese fired more than 40 122-mm. 
rockets at Bien Hoa airbase. The rock- 
ets hit a detention center for women 
prisoners, killing 18. 

At the laconic military briefings in 
Saigon, ARVN officials claimed that 
nearly 63,000 enemy soldiers have been 
killed since the Paris accords were 
signed. The South Vietnamese admit los- 
ing more than 17,000 men during this 
period. Despite the intensity of recent 
fighting—a last-minute Communist 
flurry before the monsoons set in—few 
in Saigon expect a major Communist of- 
fensive. Through interrogation of defec- 
tors, South Vietnamese intelligence ex- 
perts have been able to reconstruct a 
major document based upon a North 
Vietnamese strategy directive. The doc- 
ument is Central Office for South Viet 
Nam (COSVN) Resolution 12, designed 
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NORTH VIETNAMESE PRISONER 
A lost infrastructure. 


The reconstructed and as yet un- 
published directive emphasizes a long- 
term, cautious struggle to take over all 
of Viet Nam. Communist forces will 
try to force Saigon to implement the 
Paris accords ("a great victory") so that 


the North Vietnamese army and Viet 


Cong guerrillas can nip off territory 
bit by bit. Says the document "We 
will have to attack point by point, grasp- 
ing partial victories and advancing to- 
ward final victory." 

The resolution makes only passing 
to Communist strengths. “Our 
orces and guerrillas are still 
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feeble, with low morale. Cadre ideology 
has not developed enough to keep pace 
with the needs of the revolution. They 
hold pleasure-seeking, pacifistic or pes- 
simistic attitudes. They are afraid of 
making sacrifices.” ' 

With a tacit bow to the effectiveness 
of Saigon’s counterinsurgency forces in 
urban areas, the document admits that 
“our infrastructure has been lost com- 
pletely. We were seduced by the illu- 
sion of peace and became inactive 
against enemy tricks. We have lost a cer- 
tain amount of land and population in 
the Mekong Delta"—estimated by Sai- 
gon to be about 20% of the land held 
by the Communists at the time of the 
Paris accords. 

The resolution acknowledges the 
strength of Saigon’s American-equipped 
1.1 million-man army. It also discusses 
weakness and. instability in the Thieu 
government and refers to signs of a "se- 
rious crisis" in Saigon. With only a min- 
imum of hyperbole, it talks of such 
chronic problems as "less rice, escala- 
tion of prices, people so hungry they 
commit suicide. U.S. aid is being re- 
duced. There is not enough money to 
pay civil servants and soldiers. The sin- 
gle resource left is emission of bank notes 
... These weak points are basic, last- 
ing, difficult to overcome and increas- 
ingly serious." 

Digging In. The Communists be- 
lieve that the U.S. "intends to transform 
{South Viet Nam] into an outpost to pre- 
vent the revolution from spreading down 
to Southeast Asia." Because of congres- 
sional opposition, Watergate and eco- 
nomic woes, the Communists concede, 
"it is difficult for the U.S. to return to 

. South Viet Nam.” Nonetheless the di- 

rective cautions against ruling out the 
ibility. 

bserves one longtime analyst of 

tnamese affairs: "What is remark- 

able about the document is its con- 

atism." Indeed, there are other in- 

ns that the Communists are 

g in for the long haul. Apparently 


UGANDA 


Shooting the Moon 


No one has ever accused Uganda's 
mercurial President Idi (“Big Daddy") 
Amin Dada of running a democracy. 
Until now, though, there has been little 
solid documentation of just how bad 
things are in his East African nation. 
Last week the prestigious International 
Commission of Jurists issued one of the 
most scathing reports it has produced 
in 22 years of investigating official in- 
justice from Turkey to South Africa. 
After examining evidence for three 
years the jurists concluded that Ugan- 
da has seen “a total breakdown of the 
rule of law." 

The Geneva-based organization ac- 
cused Amin of allowing his army and 
Special police forces to terrorize the 
country, violating the constitution with 
arbitrary decrees and undermining the 
judiciary by attacking judges. Big Dad- 
dy’s most publicized atrocity was his 
draconian expulsion of 50,000 Ugandan 
Asians in 1972, but that, apparently, was 
only the beginning. Tens of thousands 
of blacks have fled to Kenya, Tanzania 
and Europe since Amin seized power 
in January 1971. About 50,000 have 
been killed. Uncounted thousands have 
vanished and are presumed dead. Rel- 
atives file missing-persons reports, but 
they are often thankful that the perfunc- 
tory searches by Amin's men are as poor 
as the commission says they are. Corps- 
es are all too often found with the gen- 
itals mutilated and skulls crushed. 

In Kampala, the capital, much of 
the terror is committed by Big Daddy's 
personal goon squad, the 3,000-man 
Public Safety Unit. Like Haiti's feared 
Tonton Macoute, members of the squad 
are almost always dressed in sports 
shirts and wear dark glasses even at 
night. They are given to cruising Kam- 
pala streets in their Peugeots, stopping 
occasionally to pick up a suspect, The 
unlucky victim is pushed into the car, 

riven off and seldom seen again. 
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by the astrologers, the King draped the 
royal five-colored scarf of Bhutan's 
Kings over his shoulders in the pres- 
ence of the country's chief lama, the 
Jey Khempo. No other hands than 
theirs are ever allowed to touch the sa- 
cred silk. In an earlier ceremony, the 
King had already been given the Bhu- 
tanese crown, a silver-and-silk hat em- 
broidered with three skulls and. topped 
by the head of a raven, which is sup- 
posed to protect him from harm 
throughout his reign. 

The new dragon king. one of the 
world's last absolute monarchs, will 
probably need more than a raven to pro- 
tect him. Shortly before his coronation, 
the Bhutanese announced that they had 
broken up a plot by Tibetan refugees to 
kill the King, burn the Tashichhodzong 
and take over ihe country for them- 
selves, The plotters had apparently 
hoped to use Bhutan as a springboard 
to take back neighboring Tibet from the 
Chinese. The schemers allegedly includ- 
ed the beauteous Tibetan mistress of the 
late King Jigme Dorji Wangchuk, who 
died of a heart ailment at age 44 in 1972. 
Other plots to take over the government 
at Thimphu, one of them led by the new 
Kings maternal uncle, have been 
launched in recent years, but so far all 
have failed. ! 

Looming across the Himalayas from 
Bhutan is the threat of China, which 
claims some of the small (18.000 sq. mi.) 
kingdom. It was because of the Chinese 
shadow, in fact, that the King's father 
began to modernize Bhutan and bring 
it closer to India, which advises the tiny 
country on its foreign affairs and trains 
its army. Roads to India's West Bengal 
State were carved through mountains 
and jungles, and in 1968 the first air- 
strip was laid down, a step that imme- 
diately cut travel time from West Ben- 
gal to Bhutan from five dangerous and 
uncomfortable days to 30 minutes. The 
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late King also freed some 5.000 slaves 
in 1956 and built schools and hospitals 
for his people. 

Like the fictional inhabitants of 
Shangri-La, the Bhutanese believe in 
moderation in all things. Almost ev- 
eryone, from the King himself to the 
peasants who farm the gentle, terraced 
hillsides, seems content with Bhutan 
as itis now, 95% medieval and 5% mod- 
ern. In an effort to boost the economy 
and make life a little more comfortable, 
however, the government is planning 
to let in its first tourists—in moderation 
of course. Up to now, Bhutan's chief 
money earner abroad has been the sale 
of its colorful postage stamps, some of 
which are miniature LPs with the Bhu- 
tanese national anthem recorded on 
them. 


BHUTANESE LAMAS BEFORE THE CEREMONY 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


D-Day Plus 30 Years 


On both sides of the Atlantic last 
week. old comrades peered across the 
decades at the magic, terrible day 30 
years before when the Allied armies in- 
vaded Normandy. Omar Bradley, one 
of D-day's last surviving great generals, 
attended ceremonies on Utah Beach and 
paid homage "to all who sacrificed 
where only God could witness their 
charity to their fellow man." Hugh Po- 
ley, then a Canadian sergeant major, re- 
called being wounded three times. 
“Don't ask why I went back to the fight. 
Idon't know myself. J landed in the first 
wave, and by God I wanted to finish it 
up. Jean-Paul Roncoli organized a 
French group that visited Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery last week. He was a 
child in 1944, and he remembered that 
“a G.I. put me on the fender of a Jeep 
for a ride through town. He looked so 
tired, but he smiled and smiled. There 
was never a chance to say thank you, 
the soldiers went through so fast." 

The anniversary evoked memories 
for many millions who never got near 
Normandy. All across the U.S. that 
Tuesday people had offered prayers. 
Parents and wives of servicemen, what- 
ever their personal fears, could at last be- 
lieve that the ordeal's end was begin- 
ning. Somehow the event seems even 
more distant than 30 years. There have 
been other wars, changing alliances, cri- 
ses. None has stimulated the exultant 
unity of which D-day was the ensign. 
Hope. the real victor at Normandy and 
later World War II battlefields, went on 
to suffer a succession of blows that only 
now may be relenting. 


"We're Being Watched" 


For decades one of the special de- 
lights of childhood has been to hack the 
tops off cereal cartons, stuff them intoan 
envelope, pound on a stamp, and send 
away the lumpy packet. The boxtops, 
plus a coin or two, eventually elicit a 
“prize.” The agony of the wait is exqui- 
site. and the day some ticky-tack gadget 
arrives can be a private little Christmas. 

Now Lewis Engman, the earnest 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion, has proposed a ban on TV adver- 
{ising that entices kids to send in for no- 
Engman worries that such a sales 
is unfair to children in part because 
italizes "upon their propensity to 
ity and fantasy." 


fantasy must surely be one of the fun- 
damental rights of childhood. Perhaps 
the explanation is that at 38, Engman 
is too young to remember the golden age 
of radio during the '30s when a whole 
generation of Americans grew up send- 
ing away for Little Orphan Annie's se- 
cret-society badges, Tom Mix's fabulous 
*mirror ring" (without turning his head, 
the wearer could see if he was being 
tracked), and Jack Armstrong's whistle 
ring, which sounded likea tiny siren and 
came with its own secret code. 

If Engman had made his speech dur- 
ing the '30s, kids all over the country 
would have consulted their Jack Arm- 
strong code books and then sent out the 
appropriate warning of four short blasts. 
The meaning: "We're being watched." 


Casting a Melodrama 


You've read the transcripts; now see 
the movie. So goes the current parlor 
game, “Watergate, Soon to Be Made into 
a Major Motion Picture." Most casting 
choices tend to be inspired but imprac- 
tical—President Nixon played by the 
shade of a Captain Queeg-ish Hum- 
phrey Bogart (they were all "dishloyal 
officersh"), or Jeb Magruder imperson- 
ated by the late Montgomery Clift. Prop- 
erly, the ground rules should exclude all 
but those actors available for two 
months of work, plus a renewable op- 
tion for the TV-series spin-off. Let those 
whoare without guilt stone the first cast: 


JohnSmicas e Marlon Brando 
Donald Segretti........ Wayne Newton 
G. Gordon Liddy ....... Burt Reynolds 
JebiMagruden ae i nies Pat Boone 
Rose Mary Woods ......... Bea Arthur 
John Mitchell ............ Telly Savalas 
Martha Mitchell ....... Shelley Winters 
MauriceStans .......... Robert Young 
John Ehrlichman ....... Edward Asner 
H.R. ("Bob") Haldeman ...Lee Marvin 
John Dean ....... H.R. (“Bugs”) Bunny 
Charles Colson ........... Don Rickles 
Julie Eisenhower .......... Jane Fonda 
PaCcNixon 9 0. Loretta Young 
Howard Baker ............ Glenn Ford 
SADDER IN ieee. ee Orson Welles 
James St. Clair ............ Eli Wallach 
Archibald Cox .......... Henry Fonda 
BetenRodino s: 0. ek Peter Falk 
Leon Jaworski ........... Karl Malden 


The star role remains unfilled, de- 
pending on the interpretation of the film 
makers. If Watergate is to be a tragedy, 
Bob Hope might make an ideal choice. 
Ifit is to be a comedy, surely there is no 
more experienced leading man than 
Ronald Reagan. Luckily, he will soon 
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storming Across the Middle East 
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Although most of the details are un- 
derstandably being kept secret, the host 
countries are all planning to take ex- 
traordinary security precautions, work- 
ing out arrangements with teams of 
American experts who were touring the 
region last week. To guard the Presi- 
dent, the U.S. Secret Service will rein- 
force its normal White House contingent 
by calling in agents from around the US. 

Living Proof. Appropriately, Nix- 
on's first stop after a brief rest in Aus- 
tria will be Egypt, the most powerful of 
the Arab countries and the most eager 
to be firm friends again with the U.S. 
President Anwar Sadat, who has bet the 
survival of his regime on working out a 
peace settlement with America's help, 
plans to meet the President at the Cai- 
ro International Airport on Wednesday 
and then ride with him in a motorcade 
through a welcoming crowd expected to 
be at least 1 million strong. Anxious to 
show off his prize guests 
even more—they are the 
living proof that his policies 
are working—Sadat will 
take the Nixons the next 
morning on a slow train 
to Alexandria, 140 miles 
away. They will spend part 
of the time in an observa- 
tion car so that the Amer- 
icans can wave to the three 
to five million Egyptians 
who are expected to swarm 
along the tracks. "If our se» N 
curity people had a vote," i 
said one White House ad- X 
viser, “I’m sure we wouldn't 
goon that train trip." 

Midday Friday, the 
presidential party of 350 
persons, including 130 
newsmen, will fly to Saudi 
Arabia, where President 
Nixon will spend 14 days 
with King Faisal. Although 
the King was the prime mover behind 
the oil embargo after the October war, 
he has nonetheless maintained his ties 
to the U.S. Last week Kissinger and 
Faisal’s half brother, Prince Fahd, 
signed an agreement in Washington that 
had the aim of assuring the U.S. a steady 
flow of oil while Saudi Arabia. gets 
American technical assistance to spur 
on its economy. During his talks with 
the King, Nixon is expected to discuss 
further cooperation between the two 
countries, as well as the attempts to 
bring stability to the Middle East. 
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streets and state functions. Thousands 
of paratroopers, infantrymen. police and 
security agents will line the 28-mile 
route from the Damascus Internationa! 
Airport to the Government Guest Pal- 
ace, where the Nixons will stay. 

Nixon and President Hafez Assad 
are expected to discuss the Geneva 
peace conference and possibilities of 
U.S. aid for Syria, whose main patron 
has long been the Soviet Union. Last 
week Kissinger said that the $100 mil- 
lion now in the Administration’s foreign 
aid bill as a “special requirements fund™ 
could be used for Syria. Assad and Nix- 
on will probably announce the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, which Syria 
broke off when the U.S. helped Israel 
during the 1967 war. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nixon will 
leave for Jerusalem, where the President 
will have the job of assuring the new gov- 
ernment of Premier Yitzhak Rabin, one 
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of Nixon’s favorite ambassadors while 
he was serving in Washington from 1968 

- to 1973, that the U.S. still supports Is- 
rael despite its new friendship with the 
Arabs. To back up his words, Nixon 1s 
expected to announce a new $500 mil- 
lion grant to Israel. 

Monday afternoon Nixon will leave 
for a brief visit to Jordan, which main- 
tained friendly relations with the U.S. 
during the stormy years. The entourage 
will head for home, stopping overnight 
in the Azores on Tuesday and return- 
ing to Washington Wednesday. The 
President will have only six days to rest 
up and prepare for his June 25 depar- 
ture for Moscow and the week of sum- 
mit meetings with Soviet Party Chair- 

i man Leonid Brezhnev. 
The talks there are expected to focus 
- mainly on SALT II—the stalled arms- 
limitation negotiations. The President 
last week had his hand strengthened for 
any bargaining on military matters 
when the Senate, adopting a position 


urged by Kissinger, rejected a proposal 
by Senator Mike Mansfield for the with- 
drawal of some American forces from 
Europe. The Administration maintains 
that the Soviets should pull back combat 
units from Eastern Europe if the U.S. re- 
duces its strength in West Germany. 

Sweet Atmosphere. Looking 
ahead to the visit, both Moscow and 
Washington took steps to sweeten the at- 
mosphere. In his Annapolis speech, 
Nixon made it plain that he did not 
think it proper, as- voted by the House 
and advocated by Senator Henry 
(“Scoop”) Jackson, for the U.S. to insist 
that the Soviet- Union liberalize its em- 
igration policies before granting Mos- 
cow trade concessions. The Soviets have 
denied many Jews permission to leave 
the country. 

While maintaining the U.S. should 
never “acquiesce in the suppression of 
human liberties,’ Nixon said: “We 
would not welcome the intervention of 
other countries in our domestic affairs, 


A Kissinger Connection? 


Reporter Peter Peckarsky: “[Hayve 
you] retained counsel in preparation for 
a defense against a possible perjury 
indictment?" 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger: 
~] haye not retained counsel, and 1 am 


not conducting my office as if it were a* 


conspiracy.” 


That tense press conference ex- 
change last week underscored a persis- 
tent problem for the Secretary. He is un- 
damaged by the main Watergate 
scandals, but his credibility has been 
nicked nonetheless. The reason: he has 
appeared to be less than candid about 
his role in the White House efforts to 
plug leaks of national security secrets 
to the press. They included FBI wire- 
taps from 1969 to 1971 of four reporters 
and 13 government officials, as well as 
the formation of the special White 
House unit known as the plumbers. 

At his confirmation hearings last 
September, Kissinger told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee under 
oath that he “never recommended” the 
wiretapping, though he knew about it 
and “went along with it to the extent of 

- supplying the names of people who had 
had access to the sensitive documents." 
He also claimed ignorance of formation 

-of the plumbers unit and the fact that 

- ene of his former aides, David Young, 
was working for it. Part of those hear- 

ings were conducted in private, and the 
transcript contains some ambiguity. 

As part of its impeachment inquiry. 

> Ho Judiciary Committee re- 
information from staff investiga- 
licating that Kissinger actually 
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veral of the wiretaps and re- 
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According to Democratic Representa- 
tive Joshua Eilberg. the material: showed 
that H.R. Haldeman, then White House 
chief of staff, told Attorney General 
John Mitchell that Kissinger had spe- 
cifically asked for the wiretapping of 
several people. Such wiretapping for na- 
tional security purposes would have 
been legal but, in the opinion of several 
Judiciary Committee members, the taps 
produced no information bearing on se- 
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lls Close In on Nixon 


committee staff has begun to prepare ar- 
ticles that will accuse the President both 
of offenses that are indictable in crim- 
inal practice and of broader violations 
that deal with a President’s particular 
legal responsibilities. Each article will 
be accompanied by evidence of specific 
Nixon actions to support the charge. 

The thrust of the six articles—which 
are still subject to change—is that Nix- 
on has 1) failed to execute faithfully the 
laws of the U.S., 2) failed to fulfill other 
constitutional responsibilities, 3) sub- 
verted the Constitution, 4) participated 
in an obstruction of justice, 5) partic- 
ipated in the subornation of perjury and 
6) defied the Congress in its proper con- 
stitutional authority and is in contempt 
of the Congress. 


Il. COLSON CONFESSES GUILT 
No one seemed more surprised than 
Presidential Counsel St. Clair when Da- 
vid Shapiro, the attorney for Charles 
Colson in the Ellsberg burglary case, 
stepped up behind him in Judge Ger- 
hard Gesell’s courtroom and confided: 
“We're going to plead guilty to one count 
of obstructing justice.” Incredulous, St. 
Clair asked Shapiro to repeat the state- 
ment. He did. A St. Clair aide, John'Mc- 
Cahill, hurriedly borrowed a dime from 
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PRESIDENTIAL COUNSEL ST. CLAIR 
A broken commitment. 


another aide, and rushed to telephone 
the news to Nixon's top White House as- 
sistant, Alexander Haig. 

A statement of Colson's confession 
was then read by Assistant Special Pros- 
ecutor William Merrill. It said that Col- 
son had admitted having devised "a 
scheme to obtain derogatory informa- 
tion about Daniel Ellsberg." who at the 
time was facing trial for leaking the Pen- 
tagon papers. Colson wanted Ellsberg 
to "be tried in the newspapers" even 
though this would have an "adverse ef- 


BRACK—BLACK STAR 


Judge Gerhard A. Gesell’s scalding 
lectures to James St. Clair are typical of 
the outspoken jurist’s conduct on the 


bench. A Yale Law School graduate | 


(1935) and longtime Washington attor- 
ney in both private and Government 
practice, Gesell, a Democrat, was ap- 
pointed to the federal judiciary by Lyn- 
don Johnson in 1967. He generally takes 
a libertarian line and has been a tart crit- 
ic of Government wiretapping, restric- 
tive anti-abortion laws and the Nixon 
Administration’s mass arrests during 
the 1971 May Day antiwar demonstra- 


tins. Naiad Dfendacing dudisigl; 


&SFHEFon, PSMiAician Arnold Gesell. 


head-on, Gesell has been both helpful 
and damaging to Nixon in the Presi- 
dents judicial showdowns. He rejected 
the Administration’s attempts to stop 
publication of the Pentagon papers in 
the Washington Post in 1971, but sided. 
with Nixon in ruling that the Senate 
Watergate committee had not shown a 
sufficient need for presidential tape re- 


cordings to override Nixon's claim of | 


Executive privilege. If he cites Nixon 
for contempt in the Ellsberg case, Ge- 
sell, 63, may become as well known as 
his father, the late child psychologist and 


fect on his right to a fair trial." Colson’s 
aim was to “neutralize” Ellsberg as a 
critic of Nixon’s Viet Nam policies. Col- 
son also conceded having written a 
“scurrilous and libelous memorandum” 
about one of Ellsberg's attorneys. 

Colson thus did not admit that he 
had been part of a conspiracy to bur- 
glarize the Los Angeles office of a psy- 
chiatrist consulted by Ellsberg, as 
charged by a federal grand jury. That 
count against Colson was dropped, as 
was his indictment as a conspirator in 
the Watergate cover-up. But Colson’s 
confession undercuts any defense claim 
that the Los Angeles burglary had a pub- 
lic-spirited purpose; it was plainly part 
ofan attempt to smear Ellsberg. As a re- 
sult of his guilty plea, Colson faces a pos- 
sible prison sentence of five years and 
certain disbarment. 

Colson explained in a statement 
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“Does it seem fo you to be getting a 
litfle close in here?” 


read to reporters that he had “watched 
with a heavy heart the country I love 
being torn apart these past months by 
one of the most divisive and bitter con- 
troversies in our history.” Clearly refer- 
ring to impeachment, he said that “the 
prompt and just resolution of other pro- 
ceedings. far more important than my 
trial, is vital to our democratic process. 
I want to be free to contribute to that res- 
olution no matter whom it may help or 
hurt—me or others.” 
Still, there was skepticism about 
Ison's motives (see following story) and 
incertainty about any testimony 
' now give. “I think he'll help the 
t." said a Colson intimate. “And 
ock hell out of John Dean." 
may yet happen, but TIME has 


from knowledgeable peac 
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close to Colson that as he began telling 
his story to investigators last week, the 
initial outlines contradicted Nixon’s 
public Watergate defense. Colson is say- 
ing that he talked with Nixon in both 
January and February of Jast year about 
a Watergate cover-up. In January, he 
says, he told the President: “Something 
is going on here that is very wrong. 
There’s got to be an investigation.” Col- 
son quotes Nixon as replying: “What do 
you think we ought to do?” Colson’s an- 
swer: “I'll see what I can find out.” 

By February, Colson contends, he 
had learned of John Mitchell’s approv- 
al of payments to the original Water- 
gate defendants. Colson promptly 
warned the President that these payoffs 
were taking place. Nixon’s alleged re- 
ply: “What do you mean? Mitchell says 
he is innocent.” Colson claims that he 
then told Chief of Staff Haldeman that 
Mitchell must step forward and take the 
blame for the payoffs. According to Col- 
son, Haldeman answered: “If Mitchell 
goes, he’s going to take you with him.” 
Colson said he was not worried about 
that. He asserts that he also warned Ehr- 
lichman and Dean about the cover-up 
—and got unconcerned responses. 

Colson made similar statements in 
an interview with the New York Times 
a year ago—but he interpreted the al- 
leged conversations with Nixon as ev- 
idence that the President had been un- 
aware of the cover-up. 

Nevertheless the Colson account 
conflicts with Nixon's claim that he first 
learned about the cash payoffs and cov- 
er-up from Dean on March 21. As Col- 
son tells it, Nixon was warned two 
months earlier—and took no action. 
When Nixon finally accepted the res- 
ignations of Ehrlichman and Haldeman 
in April 1973, Colson now says, the Pres- 
ident told him: "God bless you—you 
were right all along." Colson may, how- 
ever, put his statements about the Pres- 
ident in a less damaging light under 
cross-examination. 

Colson is also telling investigators 
that he and the President discussed 
clemency for Watergate Conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt shortly after Hunt’s wife 
Dorothy died in an airplane crash in De- 
cember 1972. Whether Colson contends 
that Nixon approved such clemency 
could not be learned. Nixon has denied 
giving any such approval but is quoted 
in his tape transcripts as admitting to 
“somebody” that “commutation should 
be considered on the basis of his [Hunt's] 
wife’s death.” There is no practical dif- 
ference between commutation of sen- 
tence and Executive clemency. 


Ill. GESELL STUDIES CONTEMPT 
After receiving the sensational Col- 
son plea, the sharp-tongued Judge Ge- 
sell turned to the tense situation created 
by Ehrlichman’s efforts to gain access 
to his personal White House files for his 
defense in the Elisberg burglary case. 
Gesell had threatened to dismiss the 
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The Man Who Converted to Softball 


Charles Colson had always been a 
shadowy figure, a man feared, disliked 
and little known even by fellow pow- 
ermongers in the White House. As the 
Watergate case broke open, he managed 
to remain in the background. Unlike 
other former Administration officials, he 
was never compelled to testify at the 
televised Ervin hearings. His conversa- 
tions with President Nixon were con- 
spicuously absent from the transcripts 
made public by the White House. 

Colson's sudden decision to plead 
guilty to a felony charge instantly raised 
the question, what was he up to now? 
Columnists Evans and Novak speculat- 
ed that he was retaliating for the un- 
kind things said about him in the tran- 
scripts. Nixon had called him a “name- 


Colson would later testify in all areas of 
the Watergate case. Late into Sunday 
night, Colson discussed his decision with 
his prayer group. It happened that Sha- 
piro and the special prosecutor were due 
in court Monday morning for arguments 
regarding the June 17 Ellsberg break-in 
trial. Colson arrived with his lawyer, and 
in a procedure lasting only ten minutes, 
he pleaded guilty to an offense of his own 
choosing—one that had not even been 
placed against him by the grand jury. A 
few minutes later, he emerged from the 
courtroom to recite a statement to the 
press, refusing to answer any questions. 
The remarks were conciliatory and 
apologetic for his attempt to obstruct jus- 
tice in the Ellsberg case. 

Colson’s contrite tone seemed well 


WALTER BENNETT 


COLSON WITH WIFE TALKS TO REPORTERS AFTER GUILTY PLEA 
Was it repentance or the most clever ruse of all? 


dropper” who “talks too much.” The 
President also said that he “may well 
have been the triggerman” of the Wa- 
tergate break-in. H.R. Haldeman char- 
acterized him as “an operator in expe- 
diency.” Others last week felt just the 
opposite—that Colson's move was only 
the most devious of his many political 
ruses, this one designed ultimately to ex- 
onerate the President. 


Contrite Tone. One thing was cer- 


tain: the guilty plea was Colson's own 
idea. Despite some possibility that the 
original case against him would be dis- 
missed, Colson late last month had his 
attorney, David Shapiro, call Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski to make a 
deal. Shapiro was reluctant but went 
ahead, On Friday, May 31, Jaworski 
wrote a letter to Shapiro outlining the 
sort of plea he would accept. It would, he 
insi 


suited to the new life he has proclaimed 
for himself—that of devotion to Jesus. 
A nominal Episcopalian who goes to 
Mass with his second wife Patty, a Cath- 
olic, Colson embarked on his spiritual 
conversion more than a year ago. As he 
put it in a recent television interview: 
"I had an emptiness that was based upon 
wanting to find something else that I 
could achieve in my life so that I could 
point to my friends and my family and 
say, Look how good Chuck Colson is. ~ 
Colson was strongly influenced by 
Thomas Phillips. president of the Ray- 
theon Company and an old friend who 
had himself undergone a religious con- 
version experience. Phillips put Colson 
in touch with lowa Democrat Harold 
Hughes, who is leaving the Senate to be- 
come a lay religious worker. Hughes ac- 
cepted Colson's spiritual fervor as a sin- 


a felon there cereattempt to begin a new life. 
wou RG 7 rta RER GEUR have greeted Colson’s trans- —— 
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formation with cynicism and disbelief, 
both justified by his unsavory past. Col- 
son, after all, in Nixon’s own words, 
“would do anything” to help the Pres- 
ident. “There was no warmth in the 
man,” says John J. McCarthy, a Mas- 
sachusetts conservative whom Colson 
helped in an unsuccessful bid for the Re- 
publican senatorial nomination in 1970. 
“He was a computerized being who 
weighed everything in terms of what it 
would mean for the White House.” Adds 
a lawyer for one of the Watergate de- 
fendants, summing up the suspicions 
that Colson’s dramatic guilty plea 
aroused in many: “Any man who would 
walk over his grandmother for Nixon 
would go to prison for him too.” Colson 
himself was emphatic in his unswerving 
allegiance to Nixon, once saying. 
*When they lower me six feet under, I 
will go away a Nixon loyalist." 

Hatchet Man. Indeed, Colson's en- 
tire career has been marked by the kind 
of unrelenting ambition that led him to 
become the White House hatchet man. 
Asa teen-ager in Boston, he defiantly re- 
jected a full scholarship at Harvard as 
he thought it too radical a university and 
because officials there told him, “No one 
has ever turned down a full scholarship 
at Harvard.” He went to Brown instead. 
A man in a hurry, he became, at 22, 
the youngest company commander in 
the Marines. He married young and had 
three children (that marriage ended in 
divorce, but he remains on friendly 
terms with his first wife). At 27, he was 
the youngest administrative assistant on 
Capitol Hill, in the office of Massachu- 
setts Senator Leverett Saltonstall, while 
attending the Georgetown University 
law school at night. 

Colson went to the 1968 Nixon cam- 
paign as chairman of the Key Issues 
Committee. He was then making $100,- 
000 a year as a Washington lawyer, but 
he gladly took a 60% pay cut to join the 


White House staff in 1969. Early on he 


complained to colleagues that Nixon did 3} 


not even know who he was. But Colson, 


whose conservative bent accorded with : 


the President's, eventually became an al- 
most daily visitor to the Oval Office. An 
initial key to his success: he effectively 
wooed some important labor leaders to 
the White House side by inviting them 
for chats with the President. Later he 
predicted correctly that Nixon would 
win large chunks of the labor vote in 
the 1972 election. 

He also made conscientious efforts 
to please the President. When Nixon re- 
marked once that he did not know what 
the stock market had done that day, Col- 
son arranged for subordinates to get 
readings every half hour on the latest 
stock averages. 

Colson apparently satisfied Nixon's 
yen for mac/io operators. He was one of 
those who talked of “playing hardball” 
for keéps, and hostile outsiders were not 
his only targets. He, along with Halde- 
man, cracked down on more genteel 
staffers like Communications Director 
Herb Klein. Though a Nixon friend 
for more than 20 years, Klein finally 
resigned. 

Everything Contrived. His most 
important role was as a resourceful if un- 
scrupulous political operator. Colson 
took on the tough jobs for the President. 
He leaked damaging or misleading in- 
formation to the press about people who 
criticized the President, had young men 
hired to pose as homosexuals supporting 
McGovern at the Democratic National 
Convention, and engineered mail cam- 
paigns in favor of Nixon's policies. He 
allegedly ordered his close friend E. 
Howard Hunt to fabricate a State De- 
partment telegram implicating Presi- 
dent Kennedy in the assassination of 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. At one point, according to Senate 
Watergate testimony, he urged that 
Washington's Brookings In- 
stitution be fire-bombed as a 
diversionary tactic in a raid 
to seize some politically dam- 
aging documents. “Chuck 
could never play anything 
Straight,” says one of his for- 
mer underlings. “Everything 
had to be contrived, a setup. 
Chuck always had to stuff the 
ballot box.” 

Some of his ploys worked 
often enough to keep a newly 
reformed Chuck Colson re- 
pentant for a long time to 
come. Ironically, Colson had 
planned to leave the White 
House soon after Nixon’s re- 
election to become “the Re- 
publican Clark Clifford” 
—the lawyer with the “in” at 
the White House to whom cli- 
ents would flock. Now, at 42, 
he is just another Watergate 
felon awaiting sentence, dis- 
barment and learning the vir- 
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KLEINDIENST AFTER SENTENCING 


Loyalty and Leniency 


Former Attorney General Ri 


Kleindienst—the first Cabinet alum 
since 1929 to be convicted of ac 
—stood solemnly before Federal Je 


George L. Hart Jr. in Washington fit 


an unusually lenient deal with 3 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, Klein 


had been allowed to plead guilty t 
misdemeanor charge of having fai 
testify fully at his confirmation han 
before the Senate Judiciary Comm? 


Now he was to be sentenced. 


Kleindienst's attorney plea" 


his client had "a distinguished ™ Wat 


in the military and in service o 
ernment of the United States. 
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t from a Pe 


the supporting letters f 
and the favorable repor 
tion officer. His offense, sd! 


passion. That 
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never applied any P'*. 4 
tte lentate ITT anon i 
er he admitted that at one ^ 
had ordered him 19 

Court appeal with the 
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English language? : 

ate committee hà 

by his testimony. 

dienst only $100, 
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relief, streamed dow? 
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inthe Amen Corner 


: ; is troubles with the men of 
ixon pner A While Nixon himself has 
real M tlie Lord's name in his pronounce- 
he has, more than any other modern 
ce Administration a patina of piety. Now 
Watergate seem all the more noxious be- 
imes of f righteousness. 
ES m Vincent Peale and the Rev. Billy Gra- 
well publicized White House habitués. 
of 2 gunday worship service was à Nixon cre- 
President was an enthusiastic patron of 
The or breakfasts round Washington. 
jus PEAY enand women were known in the early years 
of scruobed righteousness that they cast over the 
ura They were Boy Scouts, 4-H-ers, teetotalers and 
E Dind some of them even shunned coffee. There re- 
a three separate prayer and Bible groups meet- 
- me White House. 
He A Deus morning prayer breakfast, which 
d Senator Lawton Chiles talk about Sol- 
he Lord to give him a heart capable of 
Tent fo the people, of discerning right from wrong. 
Jiu 20 people attended, including Secretary of Agri- 
Jez Earl Butz. Now and: then, men from the White 
Jax protective service, including policemen and Secret 
xe agents, have a prayer meeting. There also is a 
women’s group that with some regularity meets to 
ojrand discuss the Scriptures. 
of a cre a 
eral dq Thus it is interesting that part of the force now pushing 
ing: Nard Nixon against the wall is the voice of a religion that 
wasiduously cultivated over the years. The remarkable 
uiid i to Christ of Charles Colson is considered a cloud 
tili P ee over Nixon's presidency. After weeks 
Bs and a night of prayer, Colson confessed to a 
icing io OS which he had not even been charged. 
fiiio te NEN mentor, Senator Harold Hughes, 
A ii mE AH he knows. s 
S leio Denmark b © successfully prospected for sin from 
efie White Hon ut strangely could not find it for five years 
| se where he prayed, has been saddened by 
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what he belatedly read in the Watergate tran- 
scripts. The Rev. Dr. Peale, who has gaudily ad- 
vised the multitudes in the powers of positive 
thinking, has uncharacteristically fallen silent 
over all that negative thinking revealed in the 
Oval Office. But the Rev. John Huffman. who 
was Nixon’s sometime pastor in Key Biscayne, 
has not been as forbearing as the more famous 
ministers. He pointed out that the transcripts 
were the President’s own account of what hap- 
pened, not the Washington Post's, and he called 
on Nixon to “repent publicly and accept the for- 
giveness of Jesus Christ." 
Some 26 Quaker meetings have endorsed a 
letter deploring the "collapse of moral leader- 
ship in the Executive Branch" and urging mem- 
bers of Congress to cleanse the Government. 
T. Eugene Coffin, pastor of the East Whittier 
Friends Church, where Nixon is on the mem- 
bership.roll, has refused to say anything crit- 
ical of the President, but he is said to be a dis- 
traught man. Father John McLaughlin, the 
Jesuit who is a White House adviser, is still try- 
ing to straighten things out with some mem- 
bers of his faith for his defense of the language 
and thoughts found on the tapes. 
That Nixon is having this kind of difficulty 
despite his intense efforts to be recognized as à 
devout and respected believer was probably 
foreordained., Almost every President has had 
such trouble to some degree, just as every Pres- 
ident has felt compelled to speak piously in pub- 
lic, regardless of what he may have truly felt 
inside. Lyndon Johnson, for instance, was de- 
nounced from the pulpit for his conduct of the 
Viet Nam War when he went to church in his- © à 
toric Williamsburg, Va. McLAUGHLIN 
These spiritual matters are complicated by : 
the dimensions of politics and power, and by some of the 
tough decisions needed in the presidential world. Father Mc- 
Laughlin is right when he says, “We know little about power 
and what it does to the human personality. We have no study 
of the theology of power.” There are also those who are sin- 
cere. Few who know him doubt the heart of Senator Hughes, 
and he is convinced “God can and will use Watergate as a re- 
birth of this nation." 


rare flashes of humor, Brown cracked. 
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i s probably “state, had 17 Democratic opponents. He transformed that obscure office a 
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DEMOCRAT EDMUND G. BROWN JR. 
Offbeat enough to seem fresh. 


a tough campaign against such pre- 
sumed heavyweights as San Francisco 
Mayor Joseph Alioto and Assembly 
Speaker Robert Moretti. But Alioto got 
bogged down in municipal and marital 
strife while Moretti waged an inept cam- 
paign. Brown. talking vaguely about 
bringing a “new spirit” to Sacramento, 
campaigned on a safe liberal platform 
that stressed open government, cam- 
paign reform, and improved education 
and social benefits. In the end Brown 
won with 38% of the Democratic vote. 
Easy Manner. When he entered the 
G.O.P. race last fall, State Controller 
Houston Flournoy was familiar chiefly 
to Californians who received tax refunds 
in envelopes bearing his name. Former 
Peace Corps Director Joseph Blatch- 
ford, Flournoy's Los Angeles County 
campaign chairman, complained that 
many people thought the candidate 
"was a guy from Houston who wants to 
put Flournoy in the water." Flournoy 
was actually born in New York City and 
educated at Cornell and Princeton. 
where he earned a doctorate in polit- 
ical science. He came to California in 
1957 to join the political-science faculty 
at Pomona College and entered politics 
asastate assemblyman in 1960. In three 
iwo-year terms Flournoy allied himself. 
with the liberal Republican minority. 
He never became part of the dominant 
Reagan faction. even after winning the 
controllers post in 1966. Flournoy's 
amiable grin and easy manner are as- 
sets, but even well-wishers acknowledge 
that hig performance as a candidate 
has been bland. His'aides attempted to 


blonde wife Midge and their 
en. But Flournoy was helped 
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number of formidable early contenders 
decided not to run. Though a total of 
six remained in the contest, Flournoy’s 
main rival was Lieutenant Governor 
Ed Reinecke. who led the polls until 
his indictment earlier this year for per- 
jury in connection with his testimony 
before the Watergate grand jury. Rei- 
necke maintains that he is innocent, 
but the indictment was a fatal blow. 
Flournoy, campaigning mostly on his 
governmental experience, ended’ up 
with 63% of the vote. 

One of the few important policy dif- 
ferences between Flournoy and Brown 
came over Proposition 9, the pioneering 
campaign-reform initiative that won by 
an overwhelming 70% majority despite 
fierce opposition from organized labor, 
big business and several politicians. 
Flournoy was against it while Brown 
supported the measure vehemently. 

The new code, which becomes a part 
of the constitution in January, sets up 
tight registration and reporting require- 
ments for lobbyists, prohibits them from 
contributing to political campaigns, and 
limits the amount they can spend en- 
tertaining any elected official to $10 a 
month—"enough for two hamburgers 
and a Coke," says Brown. In addition, 
the measure requires financial disclosure 
for all elected officials and sets limita- 
tions on campaign spending. 

The drive for passage of Proposition 
9 was spearheaded by the 65,000-mem- 
ber California chapter of Common 
Cause, which circulated 2.5 million 
pieces of literature and spent $425,000 
on an advertising campaign. Said San 
Diego Lawyer and.Chapter Chairman 
Mike Walsh of the victory: “I think it 
says that Common Cause is now a force 
that has to be reckoned with in Sacra- 
mento. We've shown we can go to the 
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Patty’s Love and Hate 


For three weeks after her six con 
rades in the Symbionese Liberat 
Army died in a shootout with police, P 
tricia (“Tania”) Hearst dropped out 
sight. Last week she and Fellow $x 
vivors William and Emily Harris sr 
faced in a 33-minute tape-recorded meh.’ 
sage clandestinely delivered to rij 
station KPFK in Los Angeles. In itt 
newspaper heiress heaped scorn on i 
parents, vowed to fight on against ‘Us 
pigs,” and revealed that she had tle D 
an S.L.A. member as her lover. 

He was William Wolfe, 22, thes 
of a Pennsylvania anesthesiologist 4 
one of those slain in the Los Angela 
fight. In a soft and calm tone, RU 
that her relationship with Wolfe, wi 
she called “Cujo,” was founded o 
“commitment to the struggle am 
love for the people.” She a 
taught me the truth. We loved oe 
er so much. His love for the pole B 
so deep that he was willing (9 A 
life for them. The name Cujo a re 
conquerable.’ It was the pef* | 

r him." T: 
È Much of the tape was 4 eik & 
the slain, whom she descr! 1S 
beautiful sisters and brother 
memories had been distort " 
“fascist pig’ media. o no 8 | 

OR ded: “while J have Prde Yo 
wish, I have never been 4 Tl 1 
Life is very precious to TI: ison“ 
no delusions mar ed 
keep me alive. An ors n 
to live the rest of my lik E. 

igs like the Hearsts- 
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In iig be black in the US. is no long- 
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means you can live above the’ survival 
level and have some whims as well as 
needs,” says the Rev. William Lawson, 
a Baptist preacher in Houston. For Mary 
Davis, a Chicago urban planner, being 
middle class means “going to a good 
school, being clean and taking a bath.” 
Evelyn Thompson, a reporter for KOOL- 
TV in Phoenix, recalling the well-done 
cuts of cheap pork that poor blacks con- 
sume, observes: “You know a black has 
been assimilated into the middle class 
if he eats rare meat.” 


n a controversial article last year in 

Commentary, Political Analysts Ben 

Wattenberg and Richard Scammon 

announced that a slim. majority of 
blacks had made it into the middle class. 
They based this conclusion largely on 
the fact that a majority of blacks in the 
North earn more than $8,000 a year and 
a majority in the South make more than 
$6,000. Some black scholars scoffed that 
this was a perilously low income mea- 
sure for the middle class in a time of op- 
pressive inflation. They would prefer to 
place the floor as high as $11,500, in 
which case only a quarter of 
blacks would qualify as be- 
ing middle class, as com- 
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iddle Class 


pared with nearly 50% of whites. Crit- 
ics also argued that income gains were 
partly illusory because black families are 
more dependent than white families on 
the earnings of wives. But Eli Ginzberg, 
professor of economics at Columbia 
University, is persuaded that the upward 
trend in black earning power is "un- 
equivocal. People can draw their lines 
wherever they want to." 

The rise of the black middle class is 
confirmed by a variety of statistics: 

» [n 1961, 1396 of American blacks 
earned $10,000 or more a year; by 1971 
30% were making that amount, and 12% 
earned $15.000 or more. 

» In 1964, the median income of 
black families was 54% that of white: 
in 1972 it was 59% 

» In the North and West, black hus- 
band-wife units headed by someone 
under 35 earned 93% of comparable 
white income in 1971; if both husband 
and wife worked, they made 105% of 
white earnings. 2 

» Between 1967 and 1972 the num- 
ber of blacks enrolled in college 
doubled to 727.000; 1856 of all 


CSI 


" 
i 
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blacks aged 18 to 24 were attending col- 


lege in 1972, compared with 26% of 


whites. 

» Between 1960 and 1971 the num- 
ber of blacks in professional and tech- 
nical positions—doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, teachers. writers, entertainers 
—jumped by 128%. to 756,000. 
Meanwhile. the total number of these 
jobs increased by only 49%, to 11.1 
million. 

» In the same period, the number 
of black managers, officials and propri- 
etors almost doubled, to 342.000, while 
the nation’s total employment in these 
categories expanded by only 23%, to 8.7 
million. 


he rate of black progress demon- 
strated in the 1960s slowed some- 
what in the early 1970s. and the 
income gap between the races 


widened a bit. There is a persistent feel- 


ing among blacks that their fragile pros- 
perity might blow away with ill econom- 
ic winds. When times are bad, blacks 
are often the first to lose their jobs 
—though there have been no noticeable 
layoffs of black skilled workers during 
the current recession. Says a $35,000-a- 
year urban planning executive in De- 
troit: "We constantly live with the para- 
noia that we'll get sick or fired. I'm 


constantly aware of the fact that if I were- 


out of work for six months, I'd be on 
the skids.” 

Still; there is no quarreling with the 
fact that blacks have been moving into 
skilled and managerial jobs. Besides a 
generally fast-expanding economy in 
the past decade, there have been other 
contributing factors: pressure from the 
Federal Government to end discrimina- 
lion in the marketplace; a more enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of business 
leaders, who actively recruit blacks: and 
of course the pertinacity of blacks them- 
selves who recognize their opportunities 
and seize them. Surveying the job mar- 
ket from the vantage point of more than 
30 years as publisher of Ebony, John H. 
Johnson marvels at the change. When 
he first started publishing, he saw only 
white faces in the business world. "But 
today," he says, "the bank officer who 
approved our $1.4 million loan was 
black. I know thata vice president of Co- 
lumbia Records or our new represen- 
tative from IBM is just as likely to be 
black as white. If someone comes to au- 
dit my taxes, chances are that that 
‘someone’ will be black—and a woman 
too. There are black bankers in Chica- 
go, the deputy police superintendent is 
black, the general manager of one of the 


ts major taxi companies is black. Yet when 


I came to Chicago in 1933, there were 


— no black taxi drivers." 


Blacks have by no means been to- 
accepted in the upper echelons of 
business. Almost all top corporation 
sare white, and, for that matter, 


white Anglo-Saxon. “It is more - 


a young black man to resent, There 
is to resideot ibl marh si 
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US. than it is for him to think he can be- 
come president of a FORTUNE 500 com- 
pany,” says Richard Clarke, the employ- 
ment recruiter. Many black executives 
are referred to by other Negroes as 
H.N.LC.s (Head Nigger in Charge): they 
are assigned to public relations jobs or 
marketing to black customers but are 
isolated from real decision making. Yet 
quite a few blacks are climbing up the 
corporate ladder. In central Indiana, 
where the Ku Klux Klan once maraud- 
ed, three blacks have risen to high man- 
agement positions at the Cummins En- 
gine Co. of Columbus. There are so 
many black bankers in Atlanta that they 
scarcely stir much interest any more, 
though eyebrows lifted when William 
Allison, a black antipoverty administra- 
tor, was recently named to the presti- 
gious board of the Coca-Cola Co. By the 
latest count, 72 blacks serve as board 
members of major U.S. corporations, in- 
cluding General Motors, Ford, Chrysler 
and IBM. Says Bradley Currey Jr., pres- 
ident of Atlanta’s Chamber of Com- 
merce: “The trend is clearly away from 
tokenism." 

If tokenism is on the way out in pri- 
vate enterprise, blacks are thoroughly 
integrated into the public sector. Com- 
prising 1196 of the nation's population, 
they hold 15% of all full-time jobs with 
the Federal Government. In 1970, 39% 
of the nation's professionals were em- 
ployed by federal, state and local gov- 
ernment; but 6096 of black professionals 
held such posts. Government programs 
that proliferated in the 1960s took many 
blacks up the job escalator into the mid- 
dle class in half the usual time. “A new 
breed of cat was produced, the black 
technocrat,” says Robert Coard, director 
ofanantipoverty agency in Boston. Wil- 
liam Fuller, who earned $8,100 a year 
as a grade-school teacher in Portland, 
Ore.. illustrates how fast a black tech- 
nocrat can ascend. Between. 1967 and 
1969 he advanced from a planner for a 
Model Cities program to executive sec- 
retary of the State Intergroup Human 
Relations Commission (salary: $15,500 
a year) to state director of compensatory 
education ($22,500). Today he is paid 
$31,500 as executive director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity. 


nother Government route that 
guarantees entry to the middle 

class is the military. Not only 

are members of the armed ser- 

vices paid a middle-class salary after a 
few years in uniform, but they also re- 
ceive free on-base housing, medical care 
and PX privileges. An officer's uniform 
instantly confers middle-class status—or 
higher. Air Force Lieut. General Dan- 
iel James Jr., top-ranking black in the 
armed services, seldom wears his civ- 
vies. "If I have to go to a meeting." he 
Says, “I just walk in and take my seat, 
and they know who I am and what I rep- 
S is less institutionalized rac- 
visit Kaogra allestio 
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With their new affluence ma 
class blacks tend to be Conspicy neg 
sumers. “Blacks want the same 
as whites,” says Francena Thorac 
rector of minority affairs at Flori 
ternational University, "They v. 
what it is not to have and not tobe 
lowed to get.” Blacks buy 23% qii 
shoes sold in the U.S. 25% of all 
sical cassettes, more than 50% of Sah 
whisky. Taking trips to the Caribbey 
Mexico, Europe and Africa, they 
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of the travel industry. Trans World Ai 
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Families That Have Made It 
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joke with white judges about his great- 
grandfather, B.F. Saffold, a 19th centu- 
ry justice on Alabama's supreme court. 
June Davis, on her job as a psychologist 
for the city schools, mixes easily with 
the integrated staff. Says she: "We get 
along fine, but I don't tell myself that 
we're in love with each other." 

Davis' aristocratic background 
could hamper his political ambitions. 
"When you come from a middle-class 
bag, it's not easy to convince the mass- 
es that you're an all-right dude,” he ad- 
mits. Sometimes he must choose be- 
tween black solidarity and his own best 
judgment. Example: the county Dem- 
ocratic committee "had to endorse a 
black for the county commission even 
though there was a Jewish fellow who 
was the better candidate. If we blacks 
on the commission had taken the stump 
for the Jewish fellow, we would have 
been vilified as Uncle Toms." 

There is, Davis believes, a rift be- 
tween the black middle class and the 
black poor, which is reflected in a wave 
of burglaries in Briarmont and other 
“good” black neighborhoods. Since 1971 
the Davises have twice been burglarized; 
they now have iron bars on their win- 
dows and keep a German shepherd dog 
named Santana. 

a 

Above all, Davis is concerned with 
preserving and building on his family’s 
money. “Every. person who lived dur- 
ing the Depression feels a sense of pre- 
cariousness,” he says. “I hope that my 
children always have a wary eye toward 
their security. It may be that three gen- 
erations of blacks amass something and 
that the fourth generation will rip it off.” 
The Davises’ children, Karen, 16, and 
Jay, 11, are being trained to carry on 
the family tradition. Karen wants to be- 
come a musician, but her father hopes 
to persuade her to become a lawyer. 
“She’s quite a politician,” he says. "She 
went out of her way to meet white kids 
at high school, while other black kids 
segregated themselves." As for Jay, Da- 
vis says: "There's nothing I'd like bet- 
ter than for him to get his law degree 
and come back and run the business." 


The Striving Entrepreneur 


Nearly every Friday, Percy E. 
Hughes of suburban Greenburgh, N.Y., 
rushes home from work. quickly chang- 
es clothes and with his wife Jackie 
speeds down the parkway to the eve- 
ning service at the Bronx Church of God 
in Christ. Like many black families who 


have only recently arrived in the mid- 
dle class, the Hugheses have built their 
lives around the church. In fact, their 
dedication to the fundamentalist Pen- 
tecostal church may help them achieve 
one of the most important middle-class 
aspirations: buying a home. By encour- 
aging the Hugheses’ frugality, the 
church is helping them save the money 
for a down payment. 

a 

At 31, Percy Hughes is a striver who 
is building a lawn-care business. He has 
been interested in gardening’ since he 
earned pocket money with his grand- 
father’s lawn mower in Gordonsville, 
Va. At 13 he began spending summers 
helping his father, who migrated to 
Greenburgh and had a gardening ser- 
vice. Hughes joined him full time in 1961 
after dropping out of a segregated high 
school because “I had faith I wasn’t go- 
ing to pass English.” 

Six years later, after he married 
Jackie, whom he had met at church, his 
father set him up in the trade. "He gave 
me an old truck, two mowers and about 
ten clients," Hughes recalls. Now he 
owns two trucks and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of lawn-care equipment 
and employs several workers at $3.50 
an hour. He has 45 customers who pay 
him an average $60 a month; about two- 
thirds of them, including Singer Cab 
Calloway and Dancer Pearl Primus, are 
black. That gives him a measure of sat- 
isfaction: “I like to see my people pro- 
gress. I don't envy them. I take pride in 
their success because | know where they 
came from." 

Last year Hughes cleared $7,000 
from the business and another $1,300 
working during the cold. off-season 
months as a security guard. His wife 
earns $9,400 as a secretary to David 
Robinson III, a black lawyer who is re- 
gional counsel to Xerox. She started in 
secretarial work by enrolling in a three- 
month program in which IBM paid peo- 
ple to study shorthand, typing and Eng- 
lish. Now she is learning to be a legal 
secretary so that she can earn still more. 

The Hugheses have something that 
many other Americans would envy: an 
almost debt-free life. From the plastic- 
slipcovered furniture to the color tele- 
vision console, everything in their $217- 
a-month, two-bedroom apartment 1s 
fully paid for. Their only major bill is 
the note on their 1972 Ford Gran To- 
rino Sport, which will be paid off this _ 
year. The Hugheses hope to buy a home | 
within the next five years. Meanwhile, - 
says Hughes, "we're living comfortable, 
but it'll take me a few years to reach cer- 
tain goals. I'm happy with the fact that 
I came up instead of going backwards." 
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in a largely white suburb of Seattle in 
1971, recalls that “15 years ago, you 
couldn’t beg, borrow or steal a place out- 
side the central area even if you had 
the money. Today, if your money is 
green enough, you can live anywhere. 

Generally, blacks still cluster togeth- 
er, whether in city or suburbs. "I 
wouldn't think of moving into a white 
neighborhood unless other blacks were 
there first," says Sandra Dillard, a re- 
porter for the Denver Post. “You see, 
we are secure in some ways but not in 
others. Like other American ethnic 
groups, blacks also prefer the company 

^of one another, and when they have a 
community such as Atlanta, it is easy 
to see why. The city remains the black 
showcase of the nation. Some of Amer- 
ica’s wealthiest blacks live in suburbs 
hardly distinguishable from those inhab- 
ited by whites. Few white-owned ante 
bellum homes are more sumptuous than 
the black-owned mansions surrounded 
by dogwood and magnolia trees. Atlan- 

_ta is said to be the only city in the na- 
tion that offers bus tours of the black 
sections of town. 

The new black middle class repre- 
sents a decisive break with tradition. In 
a sense, there has always been a black 
middle class, even during slavery, and 
it was largely drawn along color lines 
(see BOOKS). The field hands on the 
plantations tended to be dark. The house 
servants, who were better treated and 
sometimes even taught to read and 
write, were usually lighter-skinned 
mulattoes. 


fter emancipation, the mulat- 
toes assumed the leadership 
among black Americans and 
obtained the better jobs, such 
as they were. But this budding, fragile 
middle class was scarcely well off. 
Scorned and isolated by the general 
white population, its members devel- 
oped their own institutions with the 
meager resources available. Inevitably, 
they re-created a pale imitation of the 
white world complete with their own 
coming-out parties and cotillions. They 
distinguished themselves from the black 
masses by quitting the Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches for the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian or Roman 
Catholic denominations. Though treat- 
ed like any other blacks by the white 
population. they took what comfort they 
could in their lighter skin. Some Negro 
colleges even requested photos from ap- 
plicants to make sure they did not admit 
too many dark-Skinned students. 
Reflecting on this marginal middle 
class from the perspective of the 1950s, 
Negro Sociologist E. Franklin Frazier 
wrole a scathing critique of what he 
pr s hie black bourgeoisie. He derid- 
ed its typical member as "half a man in 
white man's country." The bourgeoi- 
. he concluded, "suffers from noth- 
ygness because when Negroes attain 
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It is a different story with today’s 
black middle class. Rather than being 
formed in segregation, they drew their 
inspiration from the civil rights move- 
ment, which destroyed legal segregation 
in America. This triumph imbued many 
blacks with a pride, confidence and po- 
litical skill they had not known before. 
It also made them far less color-con- 
scious than their middle-class predeces- 
sors. For many, in fact, black became 
“beautiful.” Toughened by struggle, 
some of these blacks may now be the su- 
perachievers of American society. So- 
ciologist Daniel Thompson argues that 
contemporary middle-class blacks are 
“105% Americans—the modern trans- 
lation of the American spirit. The basic 
standard of success is the black person’s 
ability to operate in both the black and 
white communities.” Leon Chestang, as- 
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The Underclass: Enduring Dilemmk 


Anybody who looks at a slum 
knows that not all blacks have made 
impressive economic and social ad- 
vances, that huge numbers are weighed 
down by weariness and desolation. In- 
deed the nation's 24 million blacks are 
split into three groups of roughly equal 
size. Almost one-third have family in- 
comes of $10,000 or more and enjoy 
many of the amenities of middle-class 
status. Another one-third, earning be- 
tween $4,500 and $10,000, are either 
on the lower edges of the middle class 
or stand a fair chance of lifting them- 
selves into it. Beneath them lies still an- 
other group: the one-third of black 
America that struggles by on less than 
$4,500 a year and makes up the trou- 
bled underclass. In recent years the un- 
derclass has made some economic and 
Social gains, but its progress has been 
fitful. 

Measured by the Government's of- 
ficial classification of poverty, the size 
of the underclass shrank fairly stead- 
ily since the Depression but reached 
a hard-to-penetrate floor several years 
ago. In the early 1960s, for example, 
just over half of all blacks were be- 
low the poverty line; the figure de- 
clined to about one-third of all blacks 
in 1969 and has hovered there ever 
since. In 1972, 3396 of America's black 
families fell below the poverty line. 
(The current poverty line, recently re- 
vised upward from $4,275 due to a 
rise in the consumer price index, is 
an income of $4,500 for a nonfarm 
family of four.) Inflation has hurt the 
black poor particularly cruelly because 
they have to spend a larger percent- 
age of their income for food and shel- 
ter than middle-income people do, and 
prices for these basics have been Spi- 
raling. A Congressional Joint Econom- 
ic Committee study concludes that last 
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ting time at 5 o'clock, they choose to 
leave them. As a black personnel re- 
cruiter in New York City says, "The 
only thing that keeps my head intact is 
the chance to get with other people now 
and then and talk that talk. It's a men- 
tal-health device, to be able to call the 
Man a m-f once in a while." 


g o an increasing extent, middle- 
class blacks and whites enjoy the 
same kind of after-hours recre- 
ation. Nevertheless, at certain 
times in certain places, the two groups 
relax in decidedly different ways. With 
due allowance for literary license, Re- 
porter Evelyn Thompson contrasts 
black and white parties in Phoenix. “At 
the white party, the guests always stay 
standing up, discuss serious topics for 
maybe three to [5 minutes and then 
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3 ect ARCS to battlefields. 


move on to speak with other people. At 
a black party, you just ‘jive’ in one big 
group, putting each other on. trying to 
top the last line. A white party serves 
hors d’oeuvres. At black parties, there’s 
food—I mean real food. You fill up a 
plate of chicken and spareribs and sit 
down and eat. Whites rarely dance. But 
dancing is the big reason for going toa 
black party. You see mamas and papas 
and soul brothers and sisters all dancing. 
Black parties are more fun than white 
parties because they are not a social rit- 
ual. They are for having a good time 
—and whatever you do, nobody will 
hold it against you the next day." 
Though living in two worlds—and 
sometimes mastering both—can be ex- 
hilarating, it can also be agonizing. A 
certain schizophrenia comes all too eas- 
ily. “There is no consistency between my 


my window and see streets lined with 
people looking hopeless. Unfortunate- 
ly, I think that that group is growing 
larger." 

About 5 million blacks collect 
some form of public welfare payments. 
The number of black families receiv- 
ing aid for dependent children rose 
from 737.000 in 1969 to 1,093,000 in 
1971. The total of black families head- 
ed by women has also increased. Seven 
years ago, 27.796 of poor black fam- 
ilies were in this category; last year the 
figure had jumped to 34.5%. 

The black underclass has scored 
some surprising gains in housing. The 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development reports sharp declines 
since 1960 in both overcrowding in 
black ghetto housing and in the num- 
ber of houses and apartments without 
complete plumbing. 

a 

There are also some brighter signs 
in education. Though reading scores 
in ghetto elementary schools remain 
15 to 19 points below the national 
norm, test scores in New York City 
show that the decline has been at least 
temporarily arrested in the past year. 
Since 1967 the percentage of black 
ghetto males who drop out of high 
school has fallen from 24% to 18%. 
To its credit, the Nixon Administra- 
tion since 1969 has more than doubled 
federal aid to black colleges, to $242 
million this year. 

There has been virtually no change 
in that most emotional issue in racial 
relations: the high level of black crime. 
In 1968 and again in 1972, blacks were 
arrested for 27.5% of all crimes. Some 
decline was registered in the rate of ar- 
rests for crimes against property—bur- 
glary, larceny, auto theft. But, distress- 
ingly. there was a slight rise in the 
arrest rate for aggravated assault, forc- 
ible rape and murder. Thus the ghet- 
tos continue to bear a disquieting re- 


social life and my business life," com- 
plains Melvyn Huckaby, a Houston oral 
surgeon who lives among whites and 
works among blacks. “I’m on the front 
line all the time. It depresses me." The 
demands of middle-class life have pro- 
duced some new strains. Says Thomas 
Freeman, director of continuing educa- 
tion at Texas Southern University: ~All 
through high school and college Ivwas 
told that blacks do not commit suicide 
—they survive. Now we commit suicide, 
and we go to psychiatrists.” The rate of 
suicide among whites is almost twice 
that of blacks, but the gap is narrowing. 


f a black loses his job and his status, 

he cannot take refuge in some of the 

traditional rationalizations. He knows 

that he does not have the excuse that 
he was given no opportunity. “As long 
as you can blame your failures on some- 
body else, there is a self-regulating sys- 
tem," says a black social psychologist 
in New York. Without that system, the 
black man who fails may give way to 
rage. Belligerence may serve as a cover- 
up for failure. 

Probably the cruelest dilemma fac- 
ing the new middle class is their rela- 
tionship with blacks left behind in the 
ghetto. It is natural enough for the mid- 
dle class to pull out of the slums once 
they can afford to—just as other ethnic 
groups have done. But by leaving, they 
abandon those who cannot escape the 
ghetto to its more rapacious elements, 
aggravating the spread of crime and de- 
cay. Small wonder that middle-class 
blacks feel some guilt and ambivalence 
about fleeing to better neighborhoods. 

Middle-class blacks are constantly 
reminded of their putative responsibil- 
ities. “All kinds of wonderful things are 
happening to me," says Superconsumer 
Dora Smith, who is reveling in her im- 
proved fortunes in life, “but other blacks 
appear to be jealous." Adds Mary Da- 
vis, the Chicago urban planner: "I'm 
tired of white liberals always reminding 
you that if you take two steps forward. 
you always have to remember your un- 
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ple who live in the rich suburb of Bar- 
rington Hills. They don’t go down to 
Cicero and mingle with the blue-collar 
workers." The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, once jokingly 
reprimanded a black doctor from De- 
troit for driving a. Rolls-Royce. Re- 
sponded the doctor: "Reverend, I said I 
would help the poor. I didn't say I was 
going to be poor." 

Blacks newly arrived in the middle 
class are often too vulnerable econom- 
ically and psychologicaly to extend 
themselves too far for blacks who have 
been left behind. “They are still aware 
ofthe soundsand sights of poverty, of de- 
privation and oppression," says Atlan- 
ta's Mayor Jackson. No less than whites, 


. they are disturbed by black underclass 


crime, which is no respecter of race. 
Their homes in the most luxurious sub- 
urbs are equipped with burglar alarms 
and watchdogs. Putting so much trust 
in education, they fear that lower-class 
blacks may be a bad influence on their 
own children. Cornelius Golightly, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, describes the black middle-class 
parents’ plight: “If my son is to get along 
well in school, then he has to have a 
commitment to middle-class values. But 
if he wants to get along well with his 
classmates, he may have to go along with 
the kinds of things that his classmates 
do. So he has the choice of asking for a 
certain amount of physical abuse or join- 
ing them." 


here is some middle-class resent- 
ment of the recruiting programs 
by Government, corporations and 
colleges that seem to favor the un- 
derclass over the upwardly mobile. No 
one has given more trenchant voice to 
this point of view than Martin Kilson. 
professor of government at Harvard. He 
has charged that college-admissions of- 
ficials have been discriminating against 
middle-class black youths in the inter- 
est of recruiting poor blacks—an atti- 
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aptation of Moliére's classic-farce, Les 
Fourberies de Scapin, he keeps the eve- 
ning fresh with the pleasure of his com- 
pany. For one thing, he is a flirt. He 
vamps fellow actors even as they trade 
invectives. But the audience gets his 
most collusive winks and slanted asides. 

Rubber Doll. By now he is pretty 
sure of a good reception, but he has nev- 
er taken anything for granted. He 
flopped with his first audience, the 
Northamptonshire clan of 53 among 
whom he grew up. “I wasn’t a natural co- 
median. I was not funny at home. I en- 
tered talent contests, but usually the girl 
in the ballet dress won." Not even this 
humiliation was lost on Dale. He took 
ballet lessons, along with a course in *ec- 
centric dancing"—an outré British art 
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that Dale describes as “learning to move 
the body as if it had no joints, like an 
India rubber doll.” 

At 16 the dogged Dale joined a tour- 
ing music-hall company as a fifth- 
banana comic. ^I was no good, but I 
learned a lot," says Jim. He adds rather 
chillingly: “There is something about 
walking offstage with no one clapping 
that forces you to think.” 

Many young men would think their 
way into another line of work, but Dale 
diversified into rock singing. "I had my 
own little amplifier and guitar," he re- 
members—Dale is full of dry, self-dep- 
recatory anecdotes. "What I did not re- 
alize was that it was a receiver too. 
Suddenly in the middle of a song, out 
would come, ‘Zebra 2, Zebra 2, go im- 
mediately to Pimlico Road. It made 
quite a contrast to folk-rock." 


followed, some of them successful. Dale 
cut a few records, but "after a while that 
got boring." He followed with a six- 
month spin as a disc jockey, spent two 
years as host of a daytime TV comedy 
show and wrote songs for films like Geor- 
gy Girl and Shalako. He also played a 
variety of antic characters in 13 films 
in the Carry On ... series, and there he 
perfected his tumble-down, knockabout 
maneuvers. “Falling is an art,” he says. 
"Its a matter of relaxing and of know- 
ing which part of the body will take the 
fall best. Otherwise you smash yourself 
badly." In fact, he has. In a London rep- 
ertory performance of Scapino last year, 
he missed his Tarzan-like lunge for the 
rope and broke his heel. For the next 
few performances he played the show 
in a leg cast and a wheelchair. “Just like 
a joust,” he recalls fondly. 

Comic Kaleidoscope. One kind of 
clowning that Dale had not considered 
was Shakespearean. He had not even 
read the plays when, in 1966, Director 
Frank Dunlop called to ask him to do 
The Winter's Tale at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival. “I said, “No, I can't do that.’ He 
said, ‘How the bloody hell do you know 
you can’t do it?’ I turned to my wife 
and told her, ‘This guy I don't even know 
is swearing at me because I won't do 
Shakespeare.’ " But Shakespeare he did, 
later joining the National Theater, 
where he has played Lancelot Gobbo 
in Sir Laurence Olivier's revival of The 
Merchant of Venice, in The Captain of 
Köpenick with Paul Scofield and the lead 
in Peter Nichols’ The National Health. 

Dale has been married for 17 years 
and is the father of four. "My wife Tri- 
cia, she’s the oldest. The children are Be- 
linda, 16, Murray, 14, Adam, 12, and 
Toby, who will be 10 this year if we let 
him.” Because of his family, Dale is un- 
decided about the onslaught of Amer- 
ican offers since his Scapino triumph. 
"I am very selfish about family," he says. 
"I have only another few years until the 
children leave.” Then, too, Director 
Dunlop is talking about a possible. Jim 
Dale Henry V. 

Maybe, but the kaleidoscope of com- 
edy that is Jim Dale keeps on shifting. 
Right now he is more enthusiastic about 
doing another Days of Wine and Roses. 
He explains, “If [ can crawl as a clown 
and make them laugh, it should not take 
much more to crawl as an alcoholic and 
make them cry.” 

He will probably play both warrior 
and drunk. In fact, he is a quiet, ambi- 
tious realist. “I want to cram everything 
into my life. I think it goes back to what 
I started with. I was nothing as a person 
and I had nothing. What could I be by 
the time I was 70? I thought, I am going 
to live. I don't want anything left at the 
end that I wanted to do. I want the mar- 
velous knowledge that when I am fin- 
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TOKYO TEACHERS PROTESTING ARRESTS 


Tanaka v. the Teachers 


Japan's superb postwar school sys- 
tem has given the nation an enviable lit- 
eracy rate of 99%, but its children are 
ignorant in other areas that are consid- 
ered important by many conservative 
Japanese. Many of the children, for ex- 
ample, do not know the national an- 
them. The reason is simple: the pow- 
erful Japanese teachers’ union (Nikkyo- 
so)—whose 600,000 members include 
10% of Japan's elementary and high 
school teachers—thinks that the an- 
them smacks of emperor worship and 
pre-World War II militarism. Thus it 
is rarely played in schools. 

That fact has long incensed the right 
wing of Premier Kakuei Tanaka’s con- 
servative Liberal Democratic Party, Ta- 
naka is faced with galloping inflation 
(consumer prices rose 27.6% last year), 
his lowest standing yet in the polls (20%) 
and crucial Upper House elections in 
July. So he has now decided to increase 
his popularity with conservative voters 
by joining the battle against the predom- 
inantly socialist teachers’ union. 

Patient Wait. Among his demands: 
1) the mandatory teaching and singing 
of the national anthem, Kimiga 'yo (Y our 
Majesty's Reign),” in the schools; 2) reg- 

“ular school ceremonies for the raising 
of the Japanese flag (which currently 
does not fly over schools and is frequent- 
ly downgraded by teachers as “our 
Olympic flag"); and 3) restoration of the 
prewar teaching of morals, including 
parts of the imperial rescript proclaimed 
by. Emperor Meiji in 1890. 
As if that were not enough, Tana- 
a's government ordered the arrest two 
ago of 20 top officials of Nikkyo- 
charges of participating last April 
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in an illegal general strike of govern- 
ment workers for higher wages. The ar- 
rests were carried out with extreme 
deference (one police squad waited pa- 
tiently at the home of a union leader 
until he awoke from his night's sleep). 
But other government employees who 
took part in the same strike were point- 
edly not prosecuted. 

Beyond their outrage over the gov- 
ernment attempt to crack their union, 
the teachers are alarmed over Tanaka’s 
plan to reinstate the teaching of morals 
in the curriculum. They fear that his pro- 
gram marks the beginning of a return 
to authoritarianism and emperor wor- 
ship. At first glance, Tanaka’s two-tiered 
ethics program consisting of the “Five 
Principles” and the “Ten Subjects for 
Reflection” (which inevitably became 
known as Tanaka's Ten Command- 
ments) would not seem particularly con- 
troversial (see box). In fact, it rather 
closely parallels the old imperial pres- 
cript on education. 

That edict, regarded as the bible for 
Japanese schoolchildren, stressed the 
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The Five Principles: 

1. Let's cherish people. 

2. Let's cherish nature. 

3. Let's cherish time. 

4. Let's cherish things. 

5. Let's cherish our country and 
society. 


The Ten Subjects for Reflection: 
1. Have I been friendly to my 
playmates? 
A Have I been kind to elderly 
e 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLBOYS BOWING IN TYPICAL PREWAR 


importance of being “filial to pare 
fraternal to brothers, trustworthy i 
friends and harmonious between À 
and wife." But it also provided the mis Physi 
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Kudos: Round 3 


BARD COLLEGE 

Isaac Bashevis Singer, Litt.D., novelist 
and short-story writer (The Family Mos- 
kat, A Crown of Feathers). 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 

William B. Saxbe, LL.D., U.S. Attorney 
General. A unique combination of col- 
orful style and forthright convictions. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Litt.D., poet. 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: CITY COLLEGE 
A.M. Rosenthal, LL.D., journalist and 
managing editor of the New York 
Times. 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK: GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 

Joseph Papp, D.F.A., theater director 
and producer of the New York Shake- 
speare Festival. 


COLBY COLLEGE 

Gordon Parks, D.F.A., photographer, 
film maker and author (The Learning 
Tree, A Choice of Weapons). 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
William O. Douglas, LL.D., U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice. A lover of solitude, 
you have crossed the Himalayas alone 
and have often been a lone dissenter. 

SS 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
Hubert Humphrey, LL.D., Democratic 
Senator from Minnesota. 


HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr., Litt.D., novelist 
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(Slaughterhouse Five, Breakfast of 
Champions). Pricking our toy balloons 
in whatever form he finds them. 


KNOX COLLEGE 

David Halberstam, Litt.D., journalist 
and author (The Best and the Brightest). 
John Bartlow Martin, L.H.D., journalist 
and former ambassador (Dominican 
Republic). 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 

Edward Brooke, .LL.D., Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Bruce Catton, L.H.D., author (4 Srill- 
ness at Appomattox). 

Dixy Lee Ray, LL.D., marine biologist 
and head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

Zero Mostel, Litt.D., actor. 

David Rockefeller, LL.D.. financier and 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK 
Marian Sulzberger Heiskell, LL.D., 
newspaper executive (New York Times) 
and environmentalist. 


ROGER WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
John O. Pastore, LL.D., Democratic 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

Edward Albee, Litt.D.. playwright (The 
Zoo Story, Whos Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?). 

John Hope Franklin, Litt.D., historian 
(From Slavery to Freedom). 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Archibald Cox, LL.D.. Harvard law 
professor and former Watergate special 
prosecutor. There is a prevalent view of 
brotherly, moral, caring man destroyed 
by the cynicism, instability and selfish- 
ness of our time. In humble manner but 
heroic terms you offer contradiction. 
Arthur F. Goldberg, LL.D., former Su- 
preme Court Justice and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations. 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Ansel Adams, D.F.A., photographer. 
Praise bows before the eloquence of your 
art. 

Dorothy Height, L.H.D., civil rights ac- 
tivist and president of the National 
Council of Negro Women. 

Thomas P. O'Neill Jr.. LL.D., Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Massachusetts 


„and majority leader of the House of 


Representatives. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

Kenneth B. Clark, LL.D., sociologist 
and author (Prejudice and Your Child). 
His has been scholarship for the sake of 
the unschooled and badly schooled. i 
Katharine Graham, LL.D.. newspaper 
publisher (Washington Post). Because 
midated, we were. 
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The Painter as Draftsman 


That sly. unpredictable and difficult 
old Dutch master of abstract expression- 
ism, Willem de Kooning, turned 70 this 
year. Ever since the “40s it has been De 
Kooning’s fate, as Harold Rosenberg 
once observed, to be considered in de- 
cline; almost every change in his art, 
from the Women series of 1951 to the 
gnarled, glowering bronze figures that 
occupy him now, has been greeted as a 
retreat from some previous aesthetic 
win. Embracing contradictions, De 
Kooning refuses to be typecast. “I 
MAR 
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ARTIST DE KOONING — 
insatiable female deities, 


25 bronzes, organized by the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, which opened 
last week at the National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa. It will later be seen 
at the Phillips Collection in Washington, 
D.C., the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in 
Buffalo and the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston. 

De Kooning is a traditional kind of 
draftsman, and his work with pencil or 
crayon always pursues an active, sym- 
biotic relationship with his paintings. 
Drawing explores and refines but does 

not quite fix an inventory of 
shapes that eventually find their 
way onto the canvas. It is a way 
of keeping the choices open by 
profuse addition. Now this process 
of working from drawings into 
paintings was not much to the fore 
in abstract expressionism. For 
Pollock to do a preliminary sketch 
for one of his drip paintings would 
have subverted their aesthetic in- 
tent, since the web of form de- 
pended on the fluid, spontaneous 
and unrepeatable movements of 
the hand. De Kooning—and to 
some extent Robert Motherwell 
—are the only surviving abstract 
expressionist painters in whose 
work the preliminary study does 
play a big role. In both cases, 
_ drawing is linked to collage and 
the shifting and superimposition 
of forms en bloc. 
“He will do drawings,” wrote 
De Kooning's friend and biogra- 
pher, Critic Thomas B. Hess, *on 
transparent tracing paper, scatter 
them one on top of the other, study 
the composite drawing that ap- 
pears on top, make a drawing 
from this, reverse it, tear it in half. 
-and put it on top of still another 
drawing.” What this show indi- 
cates most clearly about De Koon- 
ing's enormous output as drafts- 
man js that he managed to 
Synthesize the painstaking ap- 
proach to drawing that he learned 
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bared teeth and cuirass-like breasts: 
tifies to that; they are not just formal | 
ercises. It certainly seems that De Kag 
ing finds it hard to imagine womé 
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tratrix or the pink, spraddling Rf 
who flounders dumbly around the 
Island shore line in his latest EC. | 
But the old shock value ofthe oid $ 
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De Kooning's "Woman," circa 1951 


* Abstraction," circa 1945 
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Skates | 
highway patro 
d. AA pedestrian. 


jos designated “bicycle. 


$ isa man who Is 
nm un T tie U.S. from New 
e ing ds a 3,100-mile od- 
1 Ang May 4 and aims 
|d in 56 days. An engaging, 
jme tioned ironworker from 
ju S ish Columbia, Shaw, 32, 
(c e in, weighs 198 Ibs. and 
25 Clint Eastwood, skates about 
gt aa stretch and has logged 
pag miles a day. Previously, 
pn "tos-skated Canada (4,900 
I5 feat that earned him an entry 
E Book of World Rec- 


rig Guinness 
js the WOE 


e is convoyed by Andy Tur- 
J home-town pal driving a green 
iie Ford camper in which the 
[ras at least five meals a day 
ni hamburger or eggs). He has been 
xa hero's greeting at small towns 
rate. He has also been treated at 
z hspitals for blisters and. muscle 
{css In Flora, Ill., where TIME’s Dick 
{tury first caught up with the long- 
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distance roller. Shaw was made 
an honorary citizen by the 
mayor. In most towns he is be- 
sieged by autograph seekers 
and frequently treated to a free 
dinner by. local worthies. By 
last weekend, after rolling 
across rough subsidiary roads 
in Missouri (he is often re- 
fused permission to skate on 
interstate highways, which 
would cut his time consider- 
ably), he reached Tulsa, Okla., 
by his reckoning the exact 
mid-point in his journey. He 
may also have surpassed Hugh 
Hefner as the world’s biggest 
Pepsi-Cola guzzler. Pepsi not 
only put up $1,500 for the trip 
but also staked the skater to 
all the pop he could drink, pro- 
vided that he attire himself in 
Pepsi T shirts. 

The marathon is a fright- 
ening contest of wits between 
Shaw and speeding cars and trucks. On 
back roads, under a sultry sun, he fre- 
quently got enmired in melting tar. Also, 
everywhere, there are dogs, yelping and 
nipping at the rolling hero as if he 
were absconding with the Alpo. He car- 
ries a rosary in his left pocket. “I do 
pray a lot when I’m out there on the 
highways,” he says. “Anything can hap- 
pen out there." Vehicles are continually 
bearing down on him, and eluding them 
requires a special dexterity and alert- 
ness, Says Shaw: “Anyone who thinks 
it’s all fun out there is crazy. 1 may 
look like a clown, but it’s always a life- 
or-death situation.” 

Giant Strides. On a clear stretch 
of highway, Shaw skates with the grace 
of a slalom skier or dancer: With giant 
strides of legs and arms, head high, he 
races westward through the cornfields. 
One clearly senses that there is more 
driving him on than the headlines in 
local papers. For Shaw, there is an- 
other dimension of reality out there on 
the great American asphalt. “Coming 
down a long hill with the wind at your 
back and the road to yourself is a high," 
Shaw says. "It's a thrill you never for- 
Bet." He sees considerable wildlife and 
often flushes pheasants. 

On less exciting stretches, he passes 
the time by thinking up doggerel (sam- 
ple lines: *Roads have a beginning/ Say, 
don't weall?/ Some roads are long, some 
people are tall/ ... All roads come to 
an end/ And the same applies to us, 
my friend"). He has also written a song 
entitled Superskater, which he hopes to 
sell to a country-music producer. He 
may not get a golden record, but he is al- 
ready assured of some distinction. He is 
a cinch to make his second entry in the 
Guinness Book of World Records, and 
will donate his skates to the Smithsonian 
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DUTCH DOWNTOWN DOODLEBUG 


The Witkars of 
Amsterdam 


It looks like a cross between a golf 
cart and a moon buggy. It is popularly 
known as “the flying bathtub” and “the 
top hat on wheels." Its real name is Wit- 
kar—Dutch for white car—and it may 
just prove to be the biggest advance in 
inner-city transportation since trolleys 
took over from velocipedes. 

Invented by an Amsterdam engi- 
neer named Luud Schimmelpennink 
—apparently no kin to the Dutch cigar 
manufacturer of that name—Witkar is 
a two-seater, drive-it-yourself electric 
vehicle. It purrs peacefully at up to 20 
m.p.h. and 2.4 miles between strategi- 
cally located stations where it can be re- 
charged in five minutes. There will be 
15 in July, and eventually Amsterdam's 
burghers plan to have a fleet of 1,500 of 
the buggies in the central city. 

The Witkar cooperative already has 
1,500 enthusiastic members who have 
paid $15 each for membership and a key 
that both unlocks the car from a post at 
a recharging station and signals a com- 
puter to begin charging the account of 
the proper driver. Rather than paying 
a mileage rate, renters will be billed at 


a rate of 3/4¢ a minute, an arrangement — 


designed to keep them moving as rap- 
idly as possible. The Witkar is not only 
nonpolluting but also practical 


Witkars occupy the space taken by a 
standard-sized European sedan—and it 
costs less than half as much as a taxi | 
for the average trip. Next, Inventor 
Schimmelpennink, something of a 
Dutch Don Quixote, hopes to convert 
some abandoned windmills so his white 
chargers can be charged up by nonpol- 
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The constrained, frequently frustrat- Two years of har : 
ing lives of politicians’ wives were em- forced idleness ended um 
phasized last week by Joan Kennedy’s ery Panov, 35. The Kies We 
latest ordeal. As heiress to the pressures dancer and his ballerine Ba 
and drama of being wife to the Ken- 24, were finally issued na wife 
nedy dynasty’s surviving star, Joan has allowing them to go ion atio 
openly acknowledged her feelings ofin- viet government agreed ad B 
adequacy. A friend explained: "She is — to issue a visa to Panos Months a 
just not tough enough.” Joan's troubles but not to non-Jewish Gal Who is a4 
climaxed when Teddy Jr. fell ill last fall Panov would not leave WR Howe 
with bone cancer. At one point, she col- who is expecting their first Out his ya 
lapsed under the strain, and Senator Ed- mittees in the West have LU C 
ward Kennedy was left to cope. After paigning on the Panovg Em ib 
an exhausting trip to the U.S.S.R. this shortly before Presiden, a ay 
spring with Ted, Joanonherdoctor’sad- planned Soviet visit, the Niro 
vice entered the exclusive Silver Hill abruptly announced they could ssj 
Foundation in Connecticut, a private [- 80. 
sanatorium that treats alcoholism and "I plan to marry Elliott Gould” 
related disorders. Joan’s friends say her nounced Actress Jennifer O'Neil e T 
problems are compounded by the fact ple of weeks ago Jennifer took di h 
that “a minimal amount of alcohol pro- Elliott to her parents’ weddin / 
duces the maximum effect.” It was not versary, and Gould found his d 
her first visit to Silver Hill. In and out faith in marriage renewed Now hea 
of psychiatrists’ offices for years, Joan Jennifer plan to wed in a months {il 
: $ had to struggle even to get help. Saysa That is, after quick divorces from tie 

B hos Ncc NN < ËE longtime confidante: “It was a fight to respective spouses. Elliott is inartioupl 

JOAN & TED KENNEDY ON MOSCOW TRIP get Teddy to agree to let her see a psy- about what went wrong with his cg 

chiatrist.” At Silver Hill, Joan's treat- panion of five years and wife of $ 

ments included physical activities like months, Jenny Bogart. with whom 

swimming and tennis and also group has two children. Said Jennifer gama 

js therapy sessions. After a three-week “A lot of people think Elliott is cray 
15 Stay, Joan returned to Washington last But I love him." 

week to join Ted at the simple grave- a 

side ceremony marking Robert Kenne- “There is a religious nature tot 

dy's death six years ago. Then she took ceremony you are about to witne 

Daughter Kara out shopping while Ted Master of Ceremonies Don Come 

fulfilled his commitment as surrogate fa- advised the 21,000 rowdy weddi 

ther to Bobby’s children, accompanying guests assembled at Manhattan's Ma 

Ethel Kennedy to commencement exer- ison Square Garden. Acting as iid 

cises. Although Joan looked relaxed, her news to them, the mostly white cits 

travail may not be over. Friends think —who had paid $6.50 to $8.50 a tes 

she is cautiously testing herself to see if to watch Rock Star Sly Stone, 30. f 

she is well enough to stay home. One in- ry Actress Kathy Silva, the mother 
' sider said: “I have the impression that his nine-month-old child— whist 
this is a furlough; she may have to re- — hooted when the preacher launch 4 
turn to Silver Hill soon." the Lord's Prayer. The d 
= billed as a “golden affair.” Hass 
Art Buchwald and Julie Andrews had designer of the costumes, explaine® i 
to share equal billing at the American is such a golden god.” d mali 
: Booksellers Association convention But the proceedings yen a 
Set a lunch in Washington, D.C., with 9- dross in an atmosphere heavy L 
MORRIS READS HIS BOOK Lives’ finicky supersalesman Morris. nabis. Among the few takin 
The subject of an intimate biography by — riously was the groom $ mo 
VALERY & GALENA PANOV IN LENINGRAD Chicago Journalist Mary Daniels, the Stewart. 57, who 
E m= big orange tiger basked in the warmth blessing. “If this coup! 
of the spotlights and the attention of married as my husband à ey 10 
some 1.000 booksellers who were listen- — well, they can make it} a in thee 
ing to a tape of Morris. The details of declared. There were thos: per api 
his life are stark. Five years ago, Morris dience who thought she % 5r gr 
was rescued from imminent execution ferring to Sly’s former coe Then 
at the Hinsdale, Ill., Humane Society by ing to fulfill engagemen'» 
Professional Animal Handler Bob Mart- 
wick. Morris earned Martwick's kennel 
over $10,000 last year, which more than 
pays his keep. Moreover, he has tripled 
9-Lives' sales. Obviously having long framed by brc". vl 
since lost control of his biographer, Mor- palms, the groem his wil? M. 
ris serenely concentrated on grooming was going to li he niit 
‘his whiskers while Daniels coyly re- threshold. Then ! 2 
vealed that his choice for his own mem- displayed their W 
PubmiiDanhine@ucdiyt Kang@ Collection, Haridwar their guests. 
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PST of the Church of God in 


Rampiboreniea dpBibsis fu. 
hrist, 
who had replaced, at her insistence, the 


Rev. Ike. Explained a Sly aide: “The. 


only denomination Ike knows anything 
about is $5, $10, $20." 

While a dozen bridesmaids in black 
jersey waved giant golden palm fronds, 
Sly's musical Family and his flesh-and- 
blood kin gathered onstage with the 
Silva family. Finally the happy couple 
appeared in dazzling golden unisex gear. 
Plantinga kiss on the cheek of Trumpet- 
Playing Sister Rose, Sly diddy-hopped 
over to Kathy's side on cue, only to 
freeze momentarily when required to 
answer “Will thou have this woman to 
be thy wedded wife?” Careful prompting 
helped him finish the ceremony. Asa re- 
lieved Bishop Stewart declared “I’m fix- 
ing to pray now," an ignorant fan yelled: 
“Hecansing Babies Making Babies now 
and really mean it.” Instead of the tra- 
ditional Mendelssohn, Sly delivered a 
couple of his own numbers, taking a 
break from M Lady to enjoy a 30-sec- 
ond smooch with Kathy, for which he 
received an ovation. Then they moved 
on to a more exclusive reception at the 
Starlight Terrace of the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, where 450 privileged admirers, in- 
cluding Geraldo Rivera, Diane von Fur- 
stenburg, Marion Javits, Andy Warhol, 
Baby Jane Holzer, Amanda Burden and 
Peter Cook enjoyed a Japanese buffet 
and champagne plus a slice of the five- 
tier cake, topped with a golden pastry 
record. Taking a breather from the hec- 
tic dance floor, one bridesmaid said, “I 
can’t wait for the divorce.” Later it was 
revealed that the elaborately staged ar- 


TV Commentator Geraldo Rivera 
and Wife Edith cutting up at the re- 
ception on the Waldorf's Starlight 
Roof. Two revelers create their own 
rites to honor the newlyweds. Pe- 
ter Cook confers with bridesmaid. 
Halston puts on shades to admire 
the "golden affair" while Sometime 
Model Pat Ast congratulates him 
with a hug. 
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rangements had s : 
1,000 white doves (0d a hi 
been released as sj pis Y 

were grounded by al 
call the cops. ASPCA 


After nearly t f 
separation while Fein d 
term in Switzerlang us ved q 
a US. jail, the Irvings c cli 
Manhattan. Paroled 
month, Edith announced 
divorce, but after a : 
Clifford she declareg l 3 
couldn't care less for the diy WP 
now." Irving viewed the dék TC ba 
what more cautiously: “Frienga 9 
inates over bitterness,” he cUi 
added: “But I don’t think wet 
together again.” Instead, the c il 
trying to come up with a ied 
— something between marria ue 
vorce.” Meanwhile he wil] work id 
eral projects: a novel called Natal 
Ibiza and a business called Litera ; 
velopments, Inc., which offers d 
imate Clifford Irving-ghosted autol; 


raphy to anybody for fees aves] 


$25,000. 


"I sang Till There Was Youin dfn 
early days after hearing Peggy's rexil v. 


said Peggy Lee's longtime fan Wf. 
McCartney, 31. He was in Los Angl! 
to make a grandiloquent bread-and-tyy 
ter gesture to the plangent singer in 
turn for a recent dinner invitation 
London. “It was either a bottle ofchz 
pagne or a song," explained Paul. 
the singer-composer, whose lates! sq 
Band on the Run, tops the curre. 
and singles charts, added model] 
thought a song would be better. 9 


viously so did Peggy, 54, as under Pa} 


direction, she cut Let's Love for he 
album. Before taking off for Na) 
to rehearse for his long-awaited is 
ican tour, McCartney put his um m 
Peggy and declared, "This 55! 
and Paul Show." 
includit 
for a 
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Seven years in prison, 
spell at New York’s Sing Sing 0^, 


robbery, inspired Miguel Es Ri 
become Broadway's i à 
playwright. For wrl ; 
(TIME, April 8), based on wed av 
es behind bars, Piñero walked" 
this year’s New York a A 
Circle Award for the E seem 
play. Last week. BOW d ; 
Piñero might be germina" ! 
Approaching a subway ati? 
a downtown Manhattan > vast 
12:35 a.m., he was ayer MEL 
a youths, who vaulted ^ 

ded à asa 


rather more attention : 
gained for. A matu rn 
his dungarees POCk® gs. 
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4 British Airways may not 
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quite as British as you thin 


Nass 
ed AT]. 


i A Airways isthe new name wants in the way of care and service. On the ground or in the air you'll — 
i EA Europe’ leadingairline, Yet we've found a very simple solution. find girls who offer you that special 
GH T. gether 4 The very best girls fromallover kind of care that made BOAC famous. 
Am 4" hanan T Y to8O countries- — the world. A friendly, efficient, ever-willing — 
awh] Sovoy a Wo airline. Girls who go through themost care that puts you completely at ease. 
bo s Bolen g N think we couldnt ^ intensive training courses of any airline. Fly British Airways next tim 
40 What each passenger Just so they can take more care of you. We're just like BOAC. But even bet! 


The United States v. Richard Nixon 
—the very title of the unprecedented 
case now before the Supreme Court sug- 
MI gests a legal conundrum, a theoretical 
| exercise for law professors. The U.S. as 
party to a lawsuit has always been rep- 
resented by a lawyer subordinate to the 
President. So how can the President's 
al own man be suing Richard Nixon? That 
critical question is a vital element of 
n Nixon's defense. 
! Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski 
| wants the Supreme Court to require the 
President to supply 64 specific tapes con- 
| sidered relevant to the Watergate inves- 
if tigation. The President contends that his 
| refusal to hand over the tapes on the 
| ground of Executive privilege tran- 
| scends the needs of the criminal pro- 
il cess. Besides, says White House Coun- 
| 


sel James St. Clair, the court should not 
1 even consider that question because 
l Nixon is the country’s chief law-enforce- 
ment officer, head of the Executive 
household and ultimately Jaworski's 
boss. As such, St. Clair explains, the 
President has final authority to settle 
what is essentially an internal matter. 
Yale's respected constitutional law pro- 
fessor, Alexander Bickel, supports that 
argument. The President, says Bickel, 
has the power to end the legal confron- 
tation simply by firing Jaworski. *Courts 
can't take on cases for the purpose of 
rendering advisory opinions that can be 
lawfully voided by one of the parties to 
the dispute." 

Realistic Fact. Harvard Jurisdic- 
tional Expert Paul Bator disagrees vig- 
orously. He concedes the Presidents fir- 
ing power but adds, “There is no reason 
why the mere existence of this power, 
unexercised, should render the suit non- 
justiciable ... For years, different agen- 
cies of the United States have taken dif- 
I ferent positions in the same lawsuit.” 
Ig For example, the Supreme Court once 
decided a case that was originally called 
: United States v. United States.* The rea- 
i son such suits can be maintained, says 
| Bator, is the realistic fact that “the Gov- 
i ernment does not have to be conceived 
id as a single, indivisible entity." Another 
law professor illustrates the point with 
the example of a police officer who gives 
his chief a speeding ticket. The chief. 
cannot defend against the traffic charge 
in court by claiming that the ticketing 
officer works for him. 

Who is right? Is the President the 
head of household who is entitled to run 


Mhe Governmentas a railroad customer was su- 
ing th ¢ Interstate 1mérce Commission to upset 


an L.C.C. ruling that meant higher shipping costs. 
— The Attorney General thus appeared for the Gov- 
- ernment as both plaintiff and defendant. And Jus- 
tice Hu lack concluded for the Court that "the 
principle that a person cannot create 
controversy against himself has noap- 
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|. Is the President Legal Chief? 


his own family without interference 
from the courts, or is he the police 
chief who must endure the unwanted 
exercise of his subordinate's authority? 
The Constitution gives only faint help. 
Article II, Section 3 prescribes that the 
President “shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed." There is no 
mention of any other law-enforcement 
officer, including the Attorney General. 
Thus many experts—including a top 
Justice Department  official—believe 
that the “ultimate” legal authority be- 
longs to the President. 

Others contend that the Attorney 


worski if the Presi t 
face the consequences 
Clark finds suppor 
The Jewels Of the Py 
an advisory opinio 
muc Genera] 
ater became Chief Justice ate 
| us vy 
involved President Au That 
who wanted a reluctant UV 


àn end 


n Written = 72 
Roger ui 


e 
JJ al 


RUSSES 
Jackson wanted ine Rag 
get the jewels back quickly ; NS m 
trict attorney refuse tape 
wrote Taney, “the apr 
he remained in 


“No, dammit, the other side!” 


General is the "chief law officer": in 
fact, the official U.S. Government Man- 
ual currently describes him in exactly 
that way. In Britain, after a 1924 furor 
in Parliament over political interference 
with the Attorney General, the now 
well-established rule gives law enforce- 
ment authorities complete insulation 
and independence (except. of course, 
that they may not sue the Crown). 
Former U.S. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark says that during his term 
of office he resolved the dilemma by dis- 
Unguishing between policy and legal 
matters. The President, says Clark, “can 
use discretion with respect to policy, 
but he cannot interpret the law to suit 
his own needs, politics. even judgments, 
The power of the President in legal mat- 
ters is the power of dismissal, not the 
power of superseding his legal judgment 
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Tihecurrent case against the White 
Boer who staged the break- 
the office of Dr. Lewis Fielding, 
hel Ellsergs psychiatrist. Federal 
JixGerhard Gesell, who sits in Wash- 
à DC, says that he may dismiss 
we if Nixon fails to comply with 
vens from his court. Such a failure 
infinge a defendant's right to any 
limethe Government may have that 

te of use to him. 2 
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lossible Solution. There is even a 
M ready at hand for Gesell's 
Government misconduct—includ- 
Mithe break-in and slow produc- 
Mother evidence that the defense 
tiled to See—caused dismissal of 
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fense of being the Us, legal chief when 
he is charged with obstruction of jus- 
tice. Says Bickel: “The President who 
maintains the innocence of his severed 
right and left, arms—Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman—is not ‘speaking as the 
chief law-enforcement officer. For pros- 
ecutors do not go forward with indict- 
ments of people who they believe are 
innocent.” Bickel, who is convinced that 
the President is indeed chief law-en- 
forcement officer, is equally certain that 
by his behavior Richard Nixon has 
stripped away for good “the fiction of 
the President as chief law-enforcement 
officer in the Watergate case.” 


Prison Patois 


To set themselves apart from the 
“straight” world that incarcerated them, 
prisoners have developed an argot that 
few outside of jail could hope to under- 
stand. Thus, for new volunteers who 
work with prisoners, the New York 
State Department of Correctional Ser- 
vices recently compiled a pamphlet that 
included half a dozen pages of current 
“inmate jargon.” A sampling of some 
of the more colorful terms: 


Bug juice: medicine 
Cop a mope: get away from me 
Ding him: swing sneakily at him 
Doing a pound: serving a five-year 
sentence 
Feeb: low on the inmate social scale 
Flat bit: definite sentence (a "split bit” 
is a sentence with a set minimum and 
maximum) 
Godfather: prison superintendent 
Habe: writ of habeas corpus 
Hit: rejection for parole 
Home boy or homie: from same home 
town 
Ice short ice: movies with lots of sex 
Jacket: to label someone 
Jailhouse punk: made a homosexual 
in prison 
Jitterbug: young gang fighter 
Jockers: aggressive homosexuals 
Jones: habit 
Main squeeze: wife, girl friend 
Max out: complete maximum sentence 
Mother's Day: day when welfare check 
arrives at inmate’s home 
Play chickee: to be a lookout 
On tape: to know by heart 
On the erie: eavesdropping 
Rollies: handmade cigarettes 
Skinners: plastic surgery 
Tip: to leave í 
Yam: a black (derogatory) 
Zex: careful, someone’s coming 


Many of those terms will soon be 
outdated, of course, if they are not al- 
ready. The very existence of the pam- 
phlet threatens them. If every volunteer 
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On a volume of 74,583,100 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 48.71, up 2.79 for the 
week ending June 7. The Dow Jones 30 
stock industrial average was 853.72, up 
51.55; Standard & Poor's 500 stock in- 
dex was 92.55, up 5.27. Among signif- 
icant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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A Famous Project 


It is the largest, most awesome geo- 
logical feature on the face of the earth: a 
40.000-mile-long, quake-prone chain of 
mountains and valleys that winds 
around the planet like the stitching on a 
baseball. Yet because most of this mid- 
ocean ridge system lies deep beneath the 
waves, little is known about how its ac- 
tivity affects the formation of mineral 
deposits, changes the ocean floor and 
even causes the slow movement of entire 
continents. During the next three 
months French and American scientists 
hope to learn much more about the mys- 
terious undersea area by prowling the 
depths some 200 miles southwest of the 
Azores. Their goal: the exploration of a 
small section of the great volcanic rift 
valley that cleaves the Atlantic Ocean 
bottom almost all the way from the Arc- 
tic to Antarctica. 

Inky Darkness. The expedition is 
part of Project FAMOUS (for French- 
American Mid-Ocean Undersea Study), 
and is the climactic phase ofa three-year 
international program. It will involve 
some 60 dives in three of the world’s 
most extraordinary undersea ships: the 
U.S. Navy's tiny Alvin,* operated by the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
and the French deep-diving submersi- 
bles Archiméde and Cyana. 

Each dive should be an adventure 
straight from Jules Verne. As the subs 


*Best known for locating a lost H-bomb off Spain 
in 1966. 
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plunge two miles down, they will de- 
scend into a world of inky darkness 
where even their powerful spotlights will 
be unable to penetrate more than a few 
dozen feet. Pressure will be great enough 
(about 2 tons per sq. in.) to crush ordi- 
nary submarines. Indeed, the scientists 
have already had a preview of the proj- 
ect’s perils. Last summer, during prelim- 
inary surveying, the Archiméde crashed 
into rocks several times when it was 
tossed about by the strong bottom cur- 
rents. The little sub had another close 
call when a small electrical fire filled the 
crew chamber with smoke and caused 
the premature release of ballast, sending 
the sub soaring rapidly to the surface. 
Even so, researchers seem unworried. 
Says Geologist Xavier Le Pichon, the 
chief French scientist: “The worst that 
could happen would be getting stuck un- 
der an overhanging cliff. But with three 
submersible craft in operation, we can 
come to one another's aid.” 

The potential payoff makes the risks 
seem worthwhile. The mid-Atlantic rift 
valley that the subs will probe is the 
place “where the earth’s crust is cre- 
ated,” says Chief U.S. Scientist James 
Heirtzler of Woods Hole. According to 
the revolutionary new view of geology 
called “plate tectonics,” the earth’s out- 
er shell consists not of a single solid mass 
but of half a dozen or so giant plates on 
top of which the conti- 
nents drift like ex- 
tremely slow-moving 
ice floes. It was the 
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Robert Ballard of Woods Hole "nbi 
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The Deadly Pills 


Most of the Asiatic folk medicines 
sold in San Francisco’s Chinatown are 
harmless. Sliced deer horn and pow- 
dered tiger penis, which believers in 
mystical medicine take to increase vi- 
rility, are unlikely to hurt anything but 
the buyer's pocketbook. Neither are any 
of the 58 listed ingredients of another 
Chinatown favorite for aches and pains: 
ginseng rejuvenating pills, which are 
made in Hong Kong and contain such 
exotica as male mouse droppings, silk- 
worm, rhinoceros horn, amber, turtle 
shell and myrrh. But this ancient Ori- 
ental panacea also contains an unlisted 
substance: the powerful Western pain- 
killer phenylbutazone, a drug that has 
been linked with at least five cases of a 


STEVEN FRISCH 


CHINESE PAIN REMEDY* 
A lethal prescription? 


rare and frequently fatal blood disease 
among users of ginseng pills. 

Doctors first became aware of the 
problem when Lee Strom. 60, a cook in 
a Walnut Creek, Calif., restaurant, was 
admitted to the University of California 
Medical Center with what Dr. Curt Ries 
diagnosed as agranulocytosis. The con- 
dition, characterized by the body’s in- 
ability to produce white blood cells, had 
left Strom weak and feverish and with 
so severe an infection in his rectal area 
that doctors were forced to perform a co- 
lostomy, bypassing his lower bowel. 

An investigation soon revealed the 
source of his trouble. Strom, suffering 
from severe back pain, had visited an 
acupuncturist who prescribed the pills. 
Analysis showed the pills, which are 


pills 


pills RS pee age Qe 


packaged under different names, to con- 
tain phenylbutazone, which both doc- 
tors and U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration officials believe was added so 
that the pills would have a physiological 
discernible effect. 

Some arthritis victims swear that the 
foul-smelling pills have relieved their 
pains quickly. They should; ginseng 
pills, taken as directed, give users a larg- 
er dose of phenylbutazone than is nor- 
mally prescribed. Even a normal dose 
can have a serious side effect: from one 
to ten out of every 1,000 people who take 
phenylbutazone come down with agran- 
ulocytosis. The disease can be lethal. 
Four of the five persons hospitalized thus 
far for ginseng-related agranulocytosis 
(three in San Francisco and one in Min- 
neapolis) came close to death; another 
San Franciscan died. 

Because of the publicity, ginseng re- 
juvenating pills have now disappeared 
from stores in the Bay Area's Chinese 
communities. If they reappear, prospec- 
tive consumers should steer clear of 
them. The ingredients listed on their la- 
bels may or may not help cure illness: 


"the unlisted items can kill. 
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Dangerous Dentists 


Most people will seek any excuse to 
avoid seeing their dentists. An article 
in the A.M.A. Journal now offers a new 
one: dentists may be hepatitis carriers. 
This risk was revealed when four Bal- 
timore physicians began investigating 
the cause of a small epidemic of the of- 
ten severe liver ailment. None of the 
twelve victims had had blood transfu- 
sions, a common source of the infection. 
Nor were any of them drug users who 
might have contracted the disease from 
contaminated needles. But all had one 
thing in common—the same dentist, a 
28-year-old man who had recently re- 
turned to practice after a long and se- 
rious bout with hepatitis. Tests showed 
that the dentist was still a carrier. Fur- 
ther investigation also disclosed that the 
twelve patients, all of whom had had ex- 
tensive dental work, were not the den- - 
tists only victims. He had passed the 
disease on to two others in his office: an- 
other dentist—who happened to be his 
father—and a dental assistant. 


Phony Physicians 


Becoming a doctor requires years of — 
study and hard work. Getting listed in 


the telephone directory as a physician, —_ 


which may make it possible to lure pa- 
tients and prescribe some medicines, can 
be surprisingly easy. Several areas pro- 
vid 
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as a doctor in St. Louis, for example. is 
first checked out with the city and coun- 
ty medical societies. In Cleveland, the 
names of those wanting to be listed in 
the Yellow Pages as physicians or sur- 
geons are submitted to the state licens- 
ing board for authentication. But in 
many metropolitan areas, Ma Bell is 
willing to take the word of any caller 
who claims to be a doctor. In Boston 
and Atlanta, no checks are made on tele- 
phone subscribers who ask to be listed 
as M.D.s. Although California's depart- 
ment of consumer affairs does make pe- 
riodic checks on M.D. listings, a survey 
of 200 physicians in the San Francisco 
directory revealed that 5% were not li- 
censed to practice medicine in the state. 
In the nation’s capital, the situation is 
even worse: 10% of the almost 4,000 
physicians listed in the Washington, 
D.C., telephone book are unlicensed. 


Inherited Hazard 


Anesthetics can be given safely to 
most surgical patients. But for a small 
minority, anesthesia can trigger a rare 
hereditary disorder called malignant hy- 
perthermia—a potentially lethal rise in 
body temperature. A group of Boston 
doctors reported recently in the New 
England Journal of Medicine that ma- 
lignant hyperthermia can be brought 
under control by use of a heart-lung 
machine to cool the blood. But the 
condition can also be avoided by pre- 
surgical testing. Researchers have iden- 
tified the genetic defect that causes the 
ailment and have devised a means of 
identifying victims: exposing a small 
sample of a patients muscle tissue to 
halothane or other anesthetic drugs. If 
the defect is present, the muscle con- 
tracts abnormally. In families witha his- 
tory of malignant hyperthermia, the 
complex test is well worth the trouble. 
Without prompt treatment, the condi- 
tion is fatal in six out of ten cases. 


Damaging Drugs 


A trio of University of Florida re- 
searchers reports in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal that a significant number of hospi- 
tal admissions and deaths are caused by 
adverse reactions to ethical drugs, many 
of them prescribed by physicians for se- 
riously ill patients. The researchers base 
their conclusions on a three-year study 
of 6,063 admissions to the University of 
Florida Teaching Hospital at Gaines- 
ville. They found that 177, or about 3%, 
of the admissions were due to drug- 
induced or exacerbated illnesses, many 
of them serious. Fifty of the illnesses 
were considered "moderate" by hospital 
authorities; 116, or nearly two-thirds, 
were severe or potentially life-threaten- 
ing. Eleven proved fatal. Interaction be- 
iween drugs (prescribed in some cases 
—by different physicians) accounted for 
56 of the admissions. But 121 were 
: by a single drug. Aspirin alone 
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New Start in Stuttgart 


When Choreographer John Cranko 
choked to death in a freak accident last 
year before the horrified eyes of his 
Stuttgart Ballet Company, he left the 
troupe orphaned of its guiding spirit. 
Now the state and city fathers, whose 
liberal subsidies undérwrite an interna- 
tional company that is one of Germa- 
ny’s most alluring cultural ornaments, 
have chosen American Choreographer 
Glen Tetley to plot new directions to- 
ward modern dance. Tetley does not 
take over as full-time director until au- 
tumn, but last weekend he premiéred 
his ballet Gemini with his new compa- 
ny. Judging by the opening night ova- 
tions, Stuttgart is delighted with its 
choice. 

The ballet is a bravura double pas 
de deux using four of the company’s top 


dancers. The dramatic Brazilian prima 
ballerina Marcia Haydée is partnered 
with the ebullient American Richard 
Cragun. Joyce Cuoco, who was discov- 
ered at Radio City Music Hall, dances 
with Egon Madsen from- Denmark. 
They appear on an empty, side-lit stage 
in salmon-pink Lycra leotards shining 
like a second and highly sensual mer- 
maid skin. Hans Werner Henze’s Third 
Symphony, in turn compressed, then ex- 
plosive, provides the cerebral score. 

For 26 intense minutes, the dancers 
flit and fit around and into each other 
like a set of oiled and animated cork- 
Screws inspired by the Kama Sutra. AI- 
though the form is that of classical 
dance, the positions are not. They are 
an exploration of every inch of space 
On the stage and around the dancers 


MARCIA HAYDEE, RICHARD CRAGUN, JOYCE CUOCO, EGON MADSEN IN GEMINI 
Animated corkscrews inspired by the Kama Sutra. 
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Her gags never intrude on moments in- 
tended purely for listening, but when 
they come they are fresh and ‘funny. 
Figaro enters not from the wings but 
from the audience, beginning the Largo 
al factotum at about row S. In the les- 
son scene Rosina hits a high C and the 
glass in Bartolo's hand shatters. During 
the Act II storm, Bartolo's hat and um- 
brella are swept skyward by the wind 
(on a wire, of course). 

Cocktail Chatter. Soprano Sills has 
spent so much time lately portraying 
tragic Queens and nutty ladies that one 
tends to forget that she is a come- 
dienne too. Her double takes, sarcastic 
gestures, needling glances and knowing 
swoons would be a scenario all by them- 
selves, were it not for the fact that all 
the while she is tossing off virtuoso 
vocal fioriture as though they were cock- 
tail chatter. The Figaro of Baritone Alan 
Titus is a suave quickstepper, lacking 
only the vocal weight and heightened 
authority that should come when he 
adds to his 28 years. The Bartolo of Bass- 
Baritone Gramm, 47, lacks nothing at 
all. It is a compendium of wit, slap- 
stick, humanity and buff style that, 
among today's singers, only Sir Geraint 
Evans can match. 

In short, another triumph for Sarah 
Caldwell. Without question she is the 
most adventurous producer of opera in 
America today. Schoenberg's Moses und 
Aron and Luigi Nono's Intolleranza are 
but two of the works she has given U.S. 
premiéres. This season she conquered 
the musical and dramatic predicaments 
that abound in Prokofiev’s four-hour 
epic War and Peace. Her Barber of Se- 
ville suggests that she may not be just 
the most courageous all-round talent in 
American opera but the best. When is 
Boston going to get her out of the Or- 
pheum and give her the permanent 
home she deserves? a William Bender 
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Born. To Seiji Ozawa, 38, kinetic 
conductor of the Boston and San Fran- 
cisco symphonies, and Vera Ozawa, 29, 
former Tokyo fashion model: their first 
son, second child; in San Francisco. 

n 

Married. Kenneth Barnard Kea- 
ting, 74, white-maned U.S. Ambassador 
to Israel, who was dethroned as Sen- 
ator from New York by Robert Ken- 
nedy in 1964; and Mary Pitcairn Davis. 
53. widow of Wendell Davis, Manhattan 
attorney and Harvard Law School class- 
mate of Keating’s: he for the second 
time, she for the third; in Princeton, N J. 
Henry Kissingers recent Middle East 
marathon forced repeated postpone- 
ments of the wedding by keeping the 
groom glued to his diplomatic post. 

a 

Died. Elliott Sullivan, 66, durable 
stage (Brigadoon, Compulsion) and film 
(The Roaring Twenties, Yankee Doodle 
Dandy) actor; of a heart attack; in Los 
Angeles. Accused of Communist affil- 
iations, Sullivan was hauled before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in 1955. Sullivan refused to tes- 
tify, invoking the First Amendment 
freedoms of speech and assembly. In- 
dicted for contempt of Congress, he was 
acquitted on a technicality in 1961. 

a 

Died. Ahmed Messali Hadj, 76, pa- 
triarch of the Algerian nationalist move- 
ment; in Paris. Tireless and magnetic, 
Messali began assailing French colonial- 
ism in the 1920s, spent years in jail and 
under house arrest, and saw himself as 
the Gandhi of North Africa. But when 
the struggle for Algerian independence 
intensified in the 1950s, he was regard- 
ed as an ineffectual anachronism by the 
militant F.L.N. (National Liberation 
Front). Ignored by the Algerian govern- 
ment after independence, Messali lived 
out his years an exile in France. 

a 

Died. Sir Arnold Lunn, 86, pioneer- 
ing authority on skiing: in London. In 
the 1920s Lunn invented the modern sla- 
lom course, On which the skier executes 

all types of turns around markers set up 
in the snow. The Harrow- and Oxford- 
educated sportsman wrote a galaxy of 
volumes on skiing and such subjects 
as Communism, which he abhorred, 
mountaineering, travel and Catholicism, 
to which he was a zealous convert. 
m 

Died. Blanche Yurka, 86, accom- 
plished dramatic actress; of arterioscle- 
rosis; in Manhattan. Yurka was ac- 
claimed for decades for her stage 
portrayals of such classic figures as Lb- 
sen's Hedda Gabler, Aristophanes’ Ly- 
sistrata and Shakespeare’s Gertrude, 
which she played to John Barrymore's 
Hamlet. She also appeared in several 
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The Petrocurrency Peril 


The oil-supply emergency ended 
this spring with the lifting of the Arab 
petroleum embargo, but a different kind 
of world oil crisis is approaching with 
onrushing speed. It is a potential mon- 
ey crisis caused by the quadrupling of 
oil prices orchestrated last fall and win- 
ter by the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. The threat that 
these increases pose to world financial 
mechanisms absorbed much of the at- 
tention of bankers and government of- 
ficials from the U.S., Europe and Japan 
who gathered in Williamsburg, Va., last 
week, but their deliberations produced 
no clear solution. 

The dimensions of the threat are 
simply stated. This year the twelve OPEC 
countries stand to run up a trade sur- 
plus of $65 billion, v. a mere $7 billion 
last year, and the money will come out 
of the financial hide of the rest of the 
world. Underdeveloped countries that 
do not happen to be oil producers, such 
as India, Kenya and Bangladesh, could 
run up a combined trade deficit of $20 
billion or more—if they can beg or bor- 
row the money to pay for oil. The in- 
dustrialized nations of the non-Commu- 
nist world, which enjoyed a combined 
trade surplus of $12 billion last year, 
likely will swing this year to a deficit of 
around $40 billion. 

Costly Debts. Financing such enor- 
mous deficits puts a heavy strain on the 
Western banking system. Already, 
many European nations are having to 
borrow at interest rates of 10% or so to 
pay for their oil. Though most have good 
credit, Italy recently had trouble rais- 
ing $1.2 billion; it wound up borrowing 
from no fewer than 110 banks. Franz As- 
chinger, economic adviser of the Swiss 
Bank Corp., warns that over the next 
eight years "the accumulated debt [of 
the industrialized oil-burning nations] 
would be $400 billion with annual in- 
terest payments of $30 billion." 

European bankers worry that some 
day one government, most likely Italy's, 
will default on paying interest on its 
loans, putting several banks under and 

setting off a Continent-wide banking 
panic. Even if that is avoided, the most 
strapped nations will be sorely tempted 
to cut their imports of non-petroleum 
goods so that they can save cash to pay 
for the oil, a strategy that could cripple 
world trade. Italy in April did in fact 
clamp restrictions on many non-oil im- 


"ports, to the anger of its eight partners 


in the European Common Market, who 

fortunately did not follow suit. 
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form of purchases, loans and invest- 
ments. It is fairly easy in the case of 
four oil producers, Algeria, Indonesia, 
]ran and Venezuela, which have large 
populations and ambitious industrializa- 
tion plans. They can be counted on to 
spend much of their wealth buying goods 
and services from the U.S., Europe and 
Japan. But the richest oil producers, Sau- 
di Arabia, Kuwait. the United Arab 
Emirates and Libya, have small popu- 


ARAB DEPOSITOR IN VAULT AREA OF ALAHLIBANK IN KUWAIT 
A different kind of oil crisis is speeding closer. 


lations and preindustrial economies: 
they can spend on imports only a mi- 
nor part of the $100 billion oil revenues 
that they will collect this year, 

So far, the Arabs have been reluc- 
tant to put their excess cash into long- 
term investments, where it would help 
stabilize world finance. Western stocks 
and bonds, they believe, do not pay 
enough to be a good hedge against sky- 
rocketing inflation, and real estate hold- 
ings could be seized by Western gov- 
ernments. Instead, the Arabs have been 
putting most of their money into the 
shortest-term investments possible: U.S. 
Treasury bills, New York and London 
bank certificates of deposit, and Euro- 
dollar bank accounts—many of them. 
“call” accounts from which the money 
may be withdrawn instantly without ad- 
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STRIKE-STILLED GARMENT WORKROOM IN NEW YORK 


Shattering a half-century of peace. 


On top of that, the Amalgamated de- 
mands an escalator clause that would 
raise wages further as the-cost of living 
increases. Union President Murray H. 
Finley, has not yet produced a- precise 
formula, but he rejects a management 
proposal that seems less than serious. It 
calls for paying a kind of inflation div- 
idend in the third year of a new contract 
—but only if prices climb by more than 
a phenomenal 2096 over the first two 
years. Says Finley: "Management has no 
conception of the depth of workers’ feel- 
ings in 1974. Skilled workers are find- 
ing it hard to support their families." 
Plunging Sales. Management ne- 
gotiators, headed by Chester Kessler, 
president of the Clothing Manufacturers 
Association, contend that increases of 
the size the union is asking would send 
Suit prices soaring and open the way to 
even more foreign competition from Eu- 
rope, Canada and Japan. Moreover, a 


.years-long style trend toward slacks, 


sports shirts and other casual wear has 


First National, from 112496 to 11.690, 
and Lansing's Michigan National, from 
117496 to 11'496. The lowest prime rate 
Was posted by Boston's small Harbor 
National Bank: 11%, down half a point. 

Those rates are still oppressively 
high, and it is anyone's guess how much 
farther they might come down and how 
soon. But the cuts had a tonic effect on 
businessmen and investors, who have 
been starved for any kind of good news. 
On the stock market, the Dow J ones in- 
dustrial average bounded up 19 points 
on Monday, 15 on Wednesday, and by 
the close of trading Friday had leaped 


so hurt suitmakers that they say they 
cannot afford a substantial wage in- 
crease. Plummeting sales have reduced 
the number of men’s suits produced from 
a high of 21.8 million units in 1965 to 
16.7 million last year. At week's end 
both sides were meeting in Washington 
with Federal Mediator W.J. Usery Jr., 
but there were no signs of an imminent 
settlement. 

The union's tough new stand is part- 
ly due to President Finley, elected in 
1972 to succeed Jacob Potofsky, who 
headed the Amalgamated for almost 30 
years and built a record of statesmanlike 
conciliation. Finley needs to make a 
strong showing in his first major nego- 
tiation. But on a deeper level, the strike 
points up a cruel dilemma that is likely 
to roil labor-management bargaining in- 
creasingly: workers' pay has indeed fall- 
en behind the pace of price rises, and 
they can make a strong case for large in- 
creases— but those increases add to the 
inflationary pressure. 


INVESTMENT 


Felix the Fixer 


Has Felix the Fixer done it again? 
No one can yet say for sure, not even 
Felix G. Rohatyn, the 46-year-old Aus- 
trian-born partner in the New York in- 
vestment-banking firm of Lazard Fréres 
& Co. But Rohatyn has at least got the 
machinery started for a complicated and 
inventive deal between Textron Inc. and 
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ROHATYN OF LAZARD FRERES 
The deal of the decade? 


surer's office of a large corporation: “If 
he pulls it off, it will be the investment 
banking deal of the decade.” 

Last week Rohatyn moved a step 
closer to bringing it off. The Lockheed 
and Textron boards approved a plan for 
Textron to buy 45% of Lockheed’s stock 
for $85 million. The two will not merge, 
but Textron Chairman G. William Mill- 
er. a 49-year-old lawyer, is to become 
chairman of Lockheed as well, thus 
heading two companies that had total 
1973 sales of almost $5 billion; Lock- 
heed Chairman Daniel J. Haughton, 62, 
would step down to vice chairman. Oth- 
er terms, some still subject to revision: 
major banks are being asked to convert 
$275 million in loans to Lockheed into 
preferred stock in the company and to 
extend $375 million in additional cred- 
it to Lockheed at an initial fire-sale in- 
terest rate of 4%. Most troublesome is 
the condition that airlines will have to 
convert options on 45 Lockheed TriStar 
jetliners to firm orders by Nov. 30—one 
that Textron stipulated must be met be- 
fore it will finally go ahead with the deal. 

Salvage Crew. Though Rohatyn 
knows better than anyone that he still 
faces a skyful of troubles converting 
these plans into actuality, he takes an ar- 
tistic pleasure in having even conceived 
them. "It was very satisfying from an 

aesthetic point of view," he told TIME 
Correspondent John Tompkins. “The 
structure that we evolved is almost like 
a clockwork mechanism. It is not going 
to start until all the pieces are in place, 
but when it starts it is going to run very 
well.” 
Such financial legerdemain has be- 
me a specialty of Lazard and Roha- 
i since the late 1960s, when Lazard 
irn 
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investment banking (basically, the un- 
derwriting of stock and bond issues) and 
decided to diversify. Lazard, the Amer- 
ican arm of an international firm that 
also has offices in London and Paris, 
pushed into investments in oil wells, cat- 
tle herds and California vineyards, and 
organized a “mergers and reorganiza- 
tions” group—a kind of financial sal- 
vage crew—under Rohatyn. 

The section has had great success. 
In 1967 Lazard Partner Stanley De J. 
Osborne arranged the merger with Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft that kept Douglas Air- 
craft from going under; later, Partner 
Howard S. Kniffin helped Boise Cascade 
spin off a number of enterprises in mo- 
bile homes and chemicals that were 
doing little for it but lose money. Mey- 
er, still active at 75, last week headed 
off a threatened proxy fight at the Sig- 
nal Cos. (shipping, Mack trucks, radio 
stations, the California Angels baseball 
team) by getting an Italian investment 
group to buy a major interest. 

The chief fixer, however, is unques- 
tionably Rohatyn, who has spent his en- 
tire 25-year professional career with La- 
zard. Rohatyn worked out\many of the 
mergers that turned International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph into a behemoth 
conglomerate—for fees to Lazard that 
ranged up to $1 million—and in 1970 
he headed the New York Stock Ex- 
change crisis committee that. saved 
cores of Big Board brokerages from go- 
ing bust. His chief assets seem to be 
imagination in conceiving a deal and 
candor and patience in explaining it to 
the prospective partners. “You always 
have to divide it into the business side 
and the human side,” he says. “If from 
a business view there is a real need, then 
you have to make a judgment whether 
the people are emotionally up to doing 
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The Green Elephant a 
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all the world’s emeralds, the gems 
close to the earth’s surface that they 
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ted minefields are the esmeralderat 
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Woodcock in '76 


After the United Auto Workers' bi- 
ennial convention in Los Angeles cli- 
maxed last week, the 3,000 delegates 
crowded to the podium to congratulate 
Leonard Woodcock, 63, on his election 
to a third term as president of the 
powerful 1.4 million-member 
union. But the solidarity was 
deceptive: only 24 hours ear- 
lier, tempers had flared in a 
free-swinging floor debate 
over his re-election. 

Woodcock, a reserved 
and owlish unionist, asked for 
a change in the U.A.W. con- 
stitution extending the terms 
of all officers from two years 
to three. That way, he can 
be sure of heading union ne- 
gotiators through their next 
round of bargaining with the 
auto companies in 1976—just 
before he reaches the manda- 
tory retirement age of 65. He had the 
votes to push the change through, but 
not before listening to some unusually 
sharp criticism. Many delegates opposed 
the idea of an officer's hanging on to 
power; others objected to having a pres- 
ident who would have to retire immedi- 
ately after the 1976 bargaining and thus 
would not “have responsibility for the 
mess of pottage he sells us." Some dele- 
gates also noted privately that the 
union's younger members tend to see 
Woodcock (and other top U.A.W. offi- 
cials) as being management-oriented. 
That may not coincide with the opinion 
of the auto executives, from whom 
Woodcock wrung an 11.6% wage in- 
crease in last year's negotiations, and 
who now will have to face him across the 
bargaining table one more time. 


A Bureaucratic Surprise 


Given the Nixon Administration's 
bland record on consumerism, the ap- 
pointment last year of Richard O. Simp- 
son, 44, to head the new Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission caused no great 
expectations. But Simpson confounded 
the skeptics by taking on the job of pro- 
tecting the public against dangerous 
merchandise with surprising vigor and 
independence. The CPSC 
has just raised loud protests 
from traditionalists by ban- 
ning all firecrackers begin- 
ning next week—thus muting 
the Fourth of July. The com- 
mission is now scrimmaging 
with the management of the 
National Football League 
over whether to bar artificial 
turf in stadiums; falling on 
plastic turf, players complain, 
causes injuries far more se- 
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in Oakland, Calif, is an unassuming 
self-made millionaire who founded and 
sold an electronics firm, then joined the 
Commerce Department five years ago. 
At CPSC he quickly outraged White 
House staffers by choosing his top assis- 
tants without touching base with the 
President. When the Civil Service Com- 
mission refused to approve his appoint- 
ments, he hired all five people involved 
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danren, or Federation of Economic Or- 
ganizations, would generate nightmares 
for federal trustbusters and apoplexy in 
Ralph Nader. Keidanren raises money 
for the ruling Liberal Democrats and 
functions as the governing body for the 
interlocking Japanese business empire. 
It has no legal authority to tell its 110 
trade and industrial-association mem- 
bers what to do. But its 
policy 
rarely 
though, Keidanren has 
been accused by environ- 
mentalists of failing to 
Stop pollution, 
consumerists of allowing 
prices to leap. 

Shoring up Keidan- 
ren’s image is the first 
order of business for its 
new 
Toshiba Electric Chair- 
man Toshiwo Doko. At 77 
—only three years young- 
er than his predecessor 


as “consultants.” Says Simp- 
son: "We're not a captive of 
anybody." Under Simpson, 
the CPSC has moved against 
exploding soda-pop bottles, 
easily shattered glass doors, 
poorly wired electrical appli- 
ances. In its first year of oper- 
ation the CPSC has forced a 
total of 15 million product 
units off the market for repair 
or replacement. 


Active Image 


Anything in the U.S. re- 
motely equal to Japan's Kei- 


"guidelines" 
ignored. 


are 
Lately, 


and by 


president, former 


TOSHIWO DOKO 


—Doko continues Keidanren's tradition 
of gerontocracy. But he is a man of ac- 
tion who skippered the recovery of 
Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 
(shipbuilding), then switched to Toshiba 
in 1965 and led its resurgence from a 


deep plunge into debt. 

Doko employs a manage- 
ment style that is character- 
ized by self-spun homilies. - 
Sample: "Act instead of . 
thinking it over. Only action 
produces ideas." Doko's ac- - 
tions are expected to be in 
tune with the consensus of - 
Keidanren's hierarchy. The 
federation's first resolution 
under his leadership called 
for a lifting of the selective 
price freeze that the govern- — — 
ment imposed during the en- — — 
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TIME ON THE CROSS 
by ROBERT WILLIAM FOGEL 

and STANLEY L. ENGERMAN 

Vol. |, 286 pages. Vol. Il, 267 pages. 
Little, Brown. $8.95 and $12.50. 


The young folks roll on the little 
cabin floor... 

Tis summer, the darkies are gay. 

—Stephen Foster 


sS If I am a better histo- 
MW rian than other men, Jules 
Yn Michelet once observed, it 
mi is because I have a larger 
h table. The French histori- 
an's graceful bow to the su- 
« — premacy of broad and eas- 
exis ily retrievable research over 
insight has now been carried to devas- 
tating extremes by the authors of this 
provocative book. Fogel. 47, is a ‘pro- 
fessor of economics and history at the 
universities of Chicago and Rochester. 
Engerman, 38, is professor of economics 
and history at Rochester. Together they 
are the leading edge ofa new wing of his- 
torians known as cliometricians because 
their methods marry Clio, the muse of. 
history, to the practice of quantifying the 
past with the help of computers. They 
are armed with bar graphs; data banks 
and masses of statistics from all sorts of 
Sources (some, like the New Orleans 
slave market records from 1804 to 1862, 
previously unexplored). They also have 
more or less proved that. traditional 
"impressionistic" historians persistently 
wrote about American slavery in delu- 

. sive and polemical stereotypes. 

Among the most widely accepted 
and notable errors, the authors suggest, 
was the belief that slavery was econom- 
ically dying in 1860, that slave labor was 
inefficient and slovenly, and— most im- 
portant—that slavery produced hid- 
eously hard conditions of life for the av- 
erage slave. Not so, say Fogel and 
Engerman, offering statistics on per cap- 
ita income and return on capital to prove 
it. Slavery was booming in 1860, and 
plantations were 40% more efficient 
than Northern agriculture. 

Simon Legrees existed, the authors 


-—— are quick to admit. But, the book sug- 


gests, the moonlight and molasses nos- 
talgia of a Stephen Foster may some- 
what more accurately describe the 
average relationship between slave and 
master than any serious historian has 


: bon illing to admit for years. The au- 


'S blend statistics on everything from 
percentage of blacks in skilled plan- 
'to the average age of black 
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Massa's in de Cold, Cold Computer 


a paternalistic corporation eager to en- 
courage worker morale in the interest 
of higher profits. Slaves, the book says, 
did almost all the skilled work of the 
plantations and most of the overseeing. 
In some cities, more than 25% of adult 
male slaves were skilled artisans, and 
when they were lent out for hire they 
shared the take with Massa. 

Slaves seem to have eaten more and 
better food than the population of the 
U.S. as a whole, and indeed had more 
protein in their diets than the recom- 
mended minimum for Americans in 
1964. What is more, slave owners en- 
couraged slaves with bonuses and fos- 
tered a degree of family pride largely 
dependent on black fathers as heads of 
families. (Even though the marriage of 
slaves was technically illegal, de facto 
monogamous marriages were practiced 
with the support of plantation owners. 
Food, clothing, housing and tools were 
issued to individual families in the fa- 
ther's name.) Time on the Cross suggests, 
too, that slave owners rarely exploited 
black females sexually: it was bad for 
morale. As proof, the book reports brisk- 
ly that in a noncontraceptive society, 
after 23 decades of slavery, the nonwhite 
population was only 7.796 mulatto. 

Down from Slavery? Masters ap- 
parently did not break up slave families 
by selling individual members down the 
river either, at least not in significant 
numbers. Along with broader auction 
statistics, the book offers in support of 
this point the continuous record of 19 
plantations. with 3,900 slaves. Over a 
90-year period, only seven slaves were 
Sold away. 

When first confronted by Time on 
the Cross Black Psychologist Kenneth 
Clark remarked, “Would the authors 
recommend a return to slavery?" It may 
not have been fair, but it was an un- 
derstandable question. Americans, lib- 
eral and conservative, black and' white, 
have an enormous psychological interest 
in blaming slavery and the demoraliza- 
tion of the black family through cruelty 
and servitude for many of the ills that af- 
flict blacks in modern society. If the 
search for a usable past consists of find- 
ing a view of yesterday that instructs 
and encourages today for the benefit of 
tomorrow, what good in 1974 can come 
ofsaying anything good about the dread- 
ful institution of slavery? 

Both Fogel and Engerman are lib- 
erals. (Fogel is married to a black 
woman.) They admit to being shocked 
by the reports that issued from. their 
computer. The whole question of seek- 
ing truth aside, the authors claim that 
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tion to the horrifying inequality of op- 
portunity for blacks from the Recon- 
struction period onward, which may do 
more to explain black social conditions 
today than the rigors of plantation life. 
: The achievements—in administration, 
artisan skills and dollar earnings—of 
plantation blacks when given a chance 
and incentive seem to support this 
point. 

Because the book also takes up the 
authors’ beliefs about how so many his- 
torians misread the past—through mis- 
use of figures, inadequate training in 
economics and statistics, reliance on iso- 
lated eyewitness accounts and subjective 
“impressions” —it offers a fascinating 
insight into how historians work, and 
how living political attitudes affect views 
of the dead past. Any stigma will do to 
beat a vicious dogma. Accordingly, says 
Time on the Cross, the trail of historical 
error began with the rhetorical zeal of 
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abolitionists. Justly considering slavery 
a crime against God and man, they did 
not hesitate to exaggerate its iniquities 
and weakness. Abolitionists like Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted and Cassius Mar- 
cellus Clay and slavery critics like 
Fanny Kemble were the main source of 
early stories about widespread cruelty 
and sexual abuse, and the assertion that 
slavery was an economic disaster that 
retarded the growth of the South. The in- 
efficiency of plantations and black labor 
came as a natural corollary, both in log- 
ic and because many abolitionists, iron- 
ically, were racists who assumed black 
inferiority as a matter of course. Olm- 
X sted, a New Yorker, traveled in the 
South but stoutly asserted that slaves did 
a third to a half as much work as “the 
commonest, stupidest Irish domestic 
drudges at the North.” Opined Cassius 
Clay: “God made them for the sun an 

the banana." 5 

Such views, especially regarding | 
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into the 20th century, when they were 
adapted by Historian U.B. Phillips, a 
Southern racist whose aim was to re- 
habilitate the cruel plantation owners. 
Though he successfully showed that 
many slaves were well fed and cared for, 
he accepted the notion that plantations 
were not run for a profit. Instead, he ar- 
gued, plantations, “were the best schools 
yet invented for the mass training of that 
sort of inert and backward people." 

Dumbfoundingly, Phillips’ Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery, published in 1918, re- 
mained a dominant force in slave his- 
toriography for 30 years. Despite WPA 
interviews with former slaves in the 
1930s and the work of a number of 
black historians, which went largely ig- 
nored, it was mot until the period be- 
tween Gunnar Myrdals American Di- 
lemma in 1944 and Kenneth Stampp’s 
The Peculiar Institution (1956) that em- 
phasis began to be placed on environ- 
ment and the effects that slavery had 
on blacks and black culture. The ste- 
reotype of childlike, lackadaisical be- 
havior of plantation blacks remained, 
though it now began to be explained 
away in all sorts of sympathetic, guilt- 
ridden and ingenious ways. Stampp re- 
garded it as a kind of defense against 
the pressures of the peculiar institution. 
Historian Stanley Elkins’ Slavery (1959) 
even suggested that “Sambo, the typ- 
ical plantation slave ... docile but ir- 
responsible, loyal but lazy, humble but 
chronically given to lying and stealing,” 
resembled not so much a kind of sur- 
vivor’s soft-shoe sabotage of Massa as 
the form of demoralization and infan- 
tilism that set in among inmates of 
Nazi concentration camps. 

Slippery Statistics. Traditional 
historians already regard the sociologists 
and statisticians now invading their dis- 
cipline as so many Visigoths likely to 
ruin the already declining quality of 
written history, substitute accounting 
for breadth of vision and insight, and 
eventually relegate old-school historians 
to peripheral pursuits like intellectual 
history. In the past, the humanists have 
managed to hold off the invasion with 
light scholarly musket fire. Statistics 
and averages are misleading. (Everyone 
knows the story of the nonswimming 
statistician who drowned in trying to 
wade a river with an average depth of 
three feet.) Sociologists are well known 
for expending a king's ransom on graph 
paper, conferences and field work to 
prove something that everybody knows, 
eg. there is some likelihood you will 
marry the girl next door. Besides, as 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. once said, "Al- 
most all important questions are im- 
portant precisely because they are not 
susceptible to quantitative answers.” 

Time on the Cross is offered not as 
a complete history but as a corrective. 


The authors bow to the need for psy- 


chological studies. They are clearly 


aware that their statistical base is some- 


times small and that their inferences 
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Stratford Solution 


A summer drama festival can be de- ` 


fined as a green field where Shakespeare 
meets an army of clever directors—and 
often loses. For playgoers tired of see- 
ing Much Ado About Nothing in Teddy 
Roosevelt costumes and Troilus and 
Cressida in Confederate grays and 
Union blues, the 22nd Stratford Can- 
ada festival offers two solutions: the lit- 
tle-known worst of Shakespeare and the 
little-known best of Molière. The sec- 
ond alternative is infinitely attractive. 
For The Imaginary Invalid, Direc- 
tor Jean Gascon has framed adroitly 
what is in essence a portrait. He has po- 
sitioned the malingering Argan (Wil- 
liam Hutt) exactly at stage center on a 
brocade chair—a seedy tyrant's throne 
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WILLIAM HUTT IN THE IMAGINARY INVALID 
Don't shoot the spinet player. 


for a little kingdom of hypochondria. 
Hutt clutches his mangy fur robe about 
him like a security blanket. A red snot- 
rag, dangling from one pocket, signals 
the color of his hysteria. His face is pure 
Daumier caricature, built around the 
downcurve of a mouth conditioned by 


only the most vile-tasting medicine—a . 


mouth determined against any evidence 
to expect the worst from life. 

The geometry of Tanya Moisei- 
witsch's set places Hutt between a skel- 
eton on his right and a spinet on his 
left, perfectly balancing Moliére’s inten- 
tions: to rattle tragedy’s bones with one 
hand while trilling comic grace notes 
with the other. Unfortunately, Gascon, 
Hutt and company allow the spinet 
—wildly jazzed up—to take over the eve- 
ning. They mug and yuk it up. 

. And they are half right. Plots to Mo- 
lière were only conventions. The joy of 
thi the almost vaudevillian. 


like a 17th century Chaplin. Still, Mo- 
liere is more than the sum of his prat- 
falls. He makes an audience laugh at 
what has made him cry. Stuttering and 
stammering. Argan is finally raging, not 
at his fellow characters or the audience 
but at his own mortality. 

Moliére was playing the role of Ar- 
gan at the time of his death. His chron- 
ic hiccups, which he converted into stage 
business—a trouper works with what he 
is given—had by then turned into a 
racking cough. He was Argan proved 
right—imaginary invalids become real 
ones in the end. But this is just what Mo- 
lière knew all along, and this is just what 
the Stratford production neglects. The i 
moral for the great Molière revival of l 
the "70s is this: Don't shoot the spinet 
player, but leave room for the skeletons’ 
danse macabre. 

Worthy Draw. Like Molière, 
Shakespeare was a player before he was 
a playwright. But nobody would guess 
it from Love's Labour's Lost. Here is 
Shakespeare as a Bright Young Man 
putting conceits, puns and sonnets in 
other Bright Young Men’s mouths. 
When not strutting their foppish ped- 
antry, these athletes of wordplay—led 
by the King of Navarre—turn into the 
kind of sighing lovers who seem des- 
tined to carve their initials on the card- 
board trees of a thousand Elizabethan 
stage forests. 

This, then, is a boy's rehearsal for 
what the playwright man would do in 
As You Like It. But what a work of the- 
atrical grace Michael Bawtree has fash- 
ioned out of all the artifice! The obvi- 
ous temptation would be to bury the 
verbiage under antics. Without missing 
a joke, Bawtree plays for something sub- 
tler—a humor that permits, above all, 
modulations into the lyrical, his favor- 
ite key. In the finely staged entrances 
and exits, the elegant circlings of wits 
and their ladies, here is theater as so- 
phisticated as a minuet by Mozart. 

If Love's Labour's Lost anticipates 
As You Like It, Pericles anticipates 
The Tempest. Shipwrecks are what pass 
for plots here as the hero washes up, 
island by island, it seems, across the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean, losing — 
and finally regaining his wife and 
daughter in the process. Before their | 
reunion, the wife becomes presumably. 
the only matron in a temple of vestal 
virgins, the daughter the only virgin in 
a brothel— peaks of survival which 
outdo even Pericles' own. 

The Stratford company. if it h: 
not quite triumphed, has brought | 
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Trick or Treatment? 


Though she lives in the San Fran- 
cisco suburb of Tiburon, 30-year-old 
Susan Greene is hardly the typical sub- 
urban housewife. A graduate of Cornell 
University. she has traveled extensively 
with her husband (a Ph.D. in Southeast 
Asian studies), taught school, back- 
packed in the California mountains and, 
as she freely admits, had sexual rela- 
tions for a fee with two dozen different 
men during the past year. Despite her 
professional extramarital activity, Susan 
is not a prostitute. She is a “sex sur- 
rogate"—a paid partner for men who 
are being treated for sexual difficulties. 

The idea of usirig surrogates to help 


TED STRESHINSKY 


P adm 
d š 
SUSAN GREENE & PATIENT 
Taking up where Dr. Masters left off. 


alleviate such problems as premature 

ejaculation and impotency was devel- 

oped by Dr. William Masters, co-author 
of the pioneering study Human Sexual 

Response. At his St. Louis sex clinic in 

the late 1950s, Masters enlisted women 

to work as sex partners with unmarried 
male patients under the guidance of 
_ therapists. The program proved success- 
ful. Over an eleven-year period, Mas- 
ters and his partner Virginia Johnson 
provided surrogates for about 50 men; 
the treatment overcame impotency 

problems for at least five years in 75% 
“ofthe cases. ; 

In 1970 the St. Louis clinic stopped 
sing surrogates for a variety of reasons 
-not the least of which was a lawsuit 
inst Masters brought by the irate hus- 
dof analleged surrogate. Masters re- 

havin 

T i ‘The success statistics with 
E 


had to give up the surro- 


sex. You can't do that i 
cé Dee Rebir dU ESR MAG 


reversed," he says. "We now have a fail- 
ure rate of 70% to 75%.” 

But other sex therapists have taken 
up where Masters and Johnson left off. 
Susan Greene, for instance, is one of 
three women at the Berkeley Sex Ther- 
apy Group, run by five psychologists 
near the University of California cam- 
pus. In the Los Angeles area, at least 30 
psychologists and psychiatrists refer pa- 
tients to surrogates, including two men 
who work with women who have dif- 
ficulty achieving orgasm. There are also 
a few surrogates in the New York area. 

Sensate Focus. Early sessions usu- 
ally involve touching and massaging. 
along with talk between patient and sur- 
rogate about sexual likes and dislikes. 
The objective: to overcome in males 
what Los Angeles Sex Therapist Wil- 
liam Hartman calls *performance anx- 
iety." Later sessions advance to genital 
contact, mutual stroking and eventually 
penetration. The emphasis is not so 
much on achieving orgasm as on reach- 
inga state of bodily awareness that some 
surrogates call “sensate focus.” In the 
$2,180 program offered by the Berkeley 
group, each of ten 24-hour sessions with 
the surrogate is followed by an hour's 
meeting of patient, surrogate and psy- 
chologist. The surrogate's share of the 
take is $110 per session; the psychologist 
gets $90, plus $180 for the initial 
consultation. 

Surrogates tend to be serious, well- 
educated women in their late 30s or 
early 40s who approach their work. with 
missionary-like zeal. “We are very pro- 
fessional. At all times T am giving so 
much information, it is very difficult for 
a man to think of me in any other way 
than as a therapist or teacher,” says Los 
Angeles’ Beverly Engel. Explains L.A.’s 
Sylvia Kars: “We work with dysfunc- 
tional clients in a slow, well-construct- 
ed program of therapy that may extend 
over many months.” 

Some sex experts have doubts about 
the practice. They point out an impor- 
tant similarity between surrogates and 
prostitutes besides the fact that they are 
paid for their time. Their services leave 
unresolved the emotional problems that 
are often at the heart of sexual difficul- 
ties. “A guy may be able to have sex 
with a surrogate,” says Dr. John O'Con- 
nor, head of the sex therapy program 
at New York's Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center, "but what happens 
when he wants to have sex with his part- 
ner?" Adds Dr. Helen Kaplan, author 
of The New Sex Therapy, who directs a 
similar program at New York Hospital's 
Payne Whitney Clinic: “Lonely people 
can be helped by surrogates, but I would 
try to work in psychotherapy to figure 


_ eut why the person is so lonely. We have 


to get humanity and eroticism back into 
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Some people will never discover 
Camel filter cigarettes. 7 
Some will never enjoy the tobacco, 

a or the Camel filter pack... there are 
also some who will never leave the flock. 


the arom. 
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"Style means a lot to my wife and I. 
Qur office is on one of the world's 
most stylish streets and in one of 
the world's most fashion-conscious 


cities, and as co-directors of 


a distribution network dealing in 
domestic and foreign films we mix 
with people who dress smartly, live 


well, and drive very posh cars. 
"So for the last film festival at 


“Our Datsun-the kind of style 
that's right up our street" 


um 


Andre Samarcq and his wife with their Datsun after an 


Cannes we chose a Datsun 240Z and 
drove down in style. A smart car 
can do a lot for your image and 
the film industry is very image- 
conscious. But apart from that, | 


like elegance for its own sake. In my 
house, in my clothes, and in my car 
"Paris traffic— it's terrible. I like 

a car that's easy on the nerves, 

easy on the pocket, and easy on 
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other evening out in 
7 (ten han] 
the eye. We drive daily, y wd 
to park near my office i e 
Élysées. Sometimes ] vie 
pee T 
as three films in a day 
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and I need a car thats 


“The Datsun’ 
We haven't had it 2 : 
: ; ] 
it's serving us well. 


No problems at all. 
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FAST FACT 

| ABOUT 

| FORTUNE'S 
PACIFIC BASIN 
|. EDITION 


CN iE Basin Edition reaches from These subscribers are the people oriented to the 
NM la, from Japan to Hawaii, from Singa- top jobs in business and government — the men 

kn. merica —the world's largest separate most important, and most difficult to reach — the men 
"ilms of geographic extent. who make the decisions. 


3 a 
hoo ae o Secure and expand share of mar- The Pacific Basin Edition of FORTUNE — like all other 
b services sold or delivered in the editions — is printed in English. The editorial material 


Blois Mar Harald B. Malmgren calls — is exactly the same in all editions. Only the adver- 
ynamic trading area.’ tising changes — targeted to the particular market. 
Snom 
Eon onis or concentrated way to The Pacific Basin Edition is economical to use. For 
PoloBas ential FORTUNE subscribers in a black and white page: the remarkably low cost 
of $960. 


For further details including all the countries 
and markets covered by this edition, contact: 


InLos Angeles In SanFrancisco 


REG Noor Western Manager KentValandra, Manager 


FORTUNE FORTUNE 
mi ii Wilshire Blvd. Shell Building 
on Angeles, Calif 90010 San Francisco, Calif94104 
3)385-8151 (415) 982-5000 
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3 5 à z 7 - ide of 
It's not just the fact that she'll organize your tickets to the other d 
the world in minutes, and arrange a hotel, a car and a secretary when you get 
It's the way she seems so genuinely pleased to do it for you. Because she is. 


We never forget how important you are. 
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Hin 1974 we could give a black 
precise dialogue Twain gave 
Fommented co-Scenarist Richard 
in First of all, nobody in the au- 
EE ould understand him if he used 
llicoypical dialogue—‘Ah’s gwine 
linh —so we had to handle 
lage and the attitude. We had 
min the dignity of the man.” He 
Strother Robert proceeded to el- 
llesave's image by altering his 
iiis Nigger Jim no longer, just 
Hin) and giving him a couple of 
posing. “Gotta get away to Cai- 
Bo/llinois"" he croons brightly 
lik as they pole their way up- 
3bwárd freedom and a sound- 

bord album, 
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Bis AS looking at the slave's 
* Your blood's red same 
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fastest way 

to London, 
Paris, Rome, 
Frankfurt or 
Copenhagen 

you want, 


as mine!” Twain’s Huck, it will be re- 
called, was a good deal troubled by mat- 
ters of conscience, and it took him most 
of the book to wrestle down the acquired 
prejudices of Southern boyhood. Hardly 
a doubt stirs this Huck, of course. He is 
a real nice boy from the very start 
—maybe just the littlest bit mischievous 
—and besides, everyone-here keeps him 
busy singing. 

Along with the script, the Sherman 
brothers (Mary Poppins, Tom Sawyer) 
have supplied a typically cankerous 
score. Director J. Lee Thompson (The 
Guns of Navarone) performs his task 
with the requisite banality, although 
there is considerable strength in Paul 
Winfield's performance as Jim and some 
smoothly flowing, elegant camera work 
by Laszlo Kovacs. This current adap- 
tation (turned out under the auspices of 
the Reader s Digest) represents at least 
the fourth effort to bring-Huckleberry 
Finn to the screen, and once again Huck 
has been smothered by the pasty good 
taste from which he always tried to es- 
cape. There is no reason why a funny, 
fierce movie could not be made from 
the book. For the present, though, you 
still do not know Huck and Jim with- 
out you have read a book by the 
name of The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. m Jay Cocks 


Near-Miss 


THE MIDNIGHT MAN 
Directed and Written by ROLAND KIBBEE 
and BURT LANCASTER 


The Midnight Man is neither an ex- 
otic spy stalking the romantic capitals 
of the espionage world nor a menacing 
psychopath stalking some picturesque 
Gothic mansion. Rather, he is a weary 
night watchman, working the lobster 
shift at a backwater college, who has 
the misfortune to discover a murdered 
coed on his rounds. Jim Slade is a one- 
time top cop who has just done time for 
killing his cheating wife and has taken 
this job only because it is the closest 
thing to police work the parole board 
will allow. Portrayed by Burt Lancaster 
—who is turning into an attractive, 
hard-working actor as superstardom 
fades—he is a functionary trying to sup- 
press his old hunter's instincts in order 
to keep his job security intact. 

There are a number of other inter- 
esting figures: arrogant professors with 
tenured status in this obscure academic 
grove, a family of backwoods sadists who 
rent their muscles to various malefac- 
tors, a parole officer (Susan Clark) whose 
sexiness doesn't quite fit her job cate- 
gory, a good-ole-boy campus cop (Cam- 
eron Mitchell) who is a lot shrewder 
than he acts. Together they almost 
manage to create a memorable, if not 
exact 
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you need 
Moscow. 


The fastest way from 
the East to Europe is the 
Moscow short cut. Japan 
Air Lines fly it daily to 
different key cities from 
Tokyo. Your travel agent 
has the details. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


Your savings 
will growsafely 


with us. Im 


Time 
p.a. Deposit 
Monthly 
Income 
Standard Deposit 
Deposit 


Lombard North Central offers a complete range of Bank 
Deposit Accounts designed to give sound growth with 
maximum safety. All interest is paid without deduction 
of UK tax atsource 

Standard Deposit Account pays 93% p.a. No 
minimum deposit, only 6 months notice of withdrawal, 
Interest paid half-yearly. 

Monthly Income Deposit Account pays 13196 
p.a. on £10,000 or more for fixed period of 1 year. Sums 
between £1,000-£10,000 earn 93% p.a. Interest Is 
paid monthly. 

Time Deposit Account pays 133% p.a. on £10,000 
or more for fixed period of 1 year. Interest paid half- 
yearly. Sums between £1,000- £10,000 earn 93% p.a 
Monthly Income and Time Deposits can be placed for 
longer periods of 2, 3, 4 or 5 years at attractive rates 
Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. CDW306. 


Lombard 
| North Central 


Bankers 


Lombard North Central Limited is a member 
of the National Westminster Bank Group whose 
Capital and Reserves exceed £797,000,000. 


LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTD., LOMBARD HOUSE, 
CURZON STREET, LONDON W14A 1EU, ENGLAND. 


ABOUT 
lhe 
SELECT” 


Members of “select groups” 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME’s report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics 
and the publications they 
read. 


Copies of the report are 
available to advertisers and 
their agencies from TIME 
representatives in Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Osaka, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 
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BURT LANCASTER IN MIDNIGHT 
On the lobster shift. 


pretense and ambition in a small town. 

Unfortunately, the movie’s good in- 
tentions are undone by a script that gets 
bogged down in a needlessly overcom- 
plex plot. What is good in the film is con- 
stantly lost in a tedious exposition. It is 
as if the movie’s makers—including 
Lancaster, who functions as co-director 
—never recognized that what was truly 
worthwhile in their work was back- 
ground, atmosphere and the social di- 
agram ofa town. a Richard Schickel 


Gloom over Miami 


THE STOOLIE 

Directed by JOHN G. AVILDSEN 
Screenplay by EUGENE PRICE, LARRY 
ALEXANDER and MARC B. RAY 


In this affable, unambitious movie, 
Nightclub Comedian Jackie Mason ap- 
pears as a grubby police informer named 
Roger Pittman, who heads for Miami 
and a big time with $7,500 from the 
police contingency fund. Brogan (Dan 
Frazer), the cop who lent Roger the 
money as a means to trap a crook, lights 
out after him. With a couple of days’ 
head start, though, Roger is already 
spending like crazy. He installs himself 
in an expensive hotel room, acquires an 
eye-numbing resort wardrobe and falls 
in love with a lonely number from Long 
Island (Marcia Jean Kurtz). 

The Stoolie has a good, gaudy eye 
for the excesses of Miami style. It is 
pleasant enough idling through places 
that feature birds who roller-skate, and 
a nightclub for the aged, where a singer 
named Peppy Fields exhorts her audi- 
ence to think young. The trouble is that 
there is a plot to be got over, and one 
that hangs heavily indeed. 

Roger has spent nearly all the 7,500 
bucks, so when Brogan tracks him down 
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Bat Bites 


CHOSEN SURVIVORS 
Directed by SUTTON ROLEY 


Screenplay by H.B. cross and 
JOE REB MOFFLY 


: This is one of a 
ionable Hollywood gen 
disaster movie (TIME, 
one, it seems, is left ali 
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i phe Its more like 20. The people, the customs and 


the diversions are as different from one regio 
to another as bouillabaisse is from 
truite normande. 

Did you know for example that 
there are over 300 different French cheeses, 


| f Provence : 
7 d D > each one representing the personality of 


s a little corner of France? 


y 


Everywhere you go you will find 
charming little inns and restaurants 
with surprisingly low prices. 


Ask your travel agent about Air France's 


inexpensive package deals and convenient 


mp i Se 
ls, tha . Ò er 5 
* "]stdbouillabaisse in Marseille 


aci] <4 JR. 


: fly-and drive plans. And about 
ry 
| 


the extensive air and railroad networks that 
permit you to travel conveniently 

Ef. throughout France. : 

D So if youd like a vacation that takes 
you away from the usual, whatever your 
interests are, spend some time exploring 
rman, able 
bt 
A 
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the many faces of our country. And b 


to say you ve really seen France. 


We understand. 


youN, - € 
^ “e really seen France. 
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Deauville by Omega. 
| fon finds its styk. 
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fl Above all, a watch is made to tell 

I time. With marked precision if it 
iin Omega. But an Omega Deauville 
's more. It adds striking styling to 
lect performance. 
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pect wholehearted appreciation from the 
rest of the world and not childish jealousy 
and moronic petulance 
COLONEL C.L. PROUDFOOT (RET.) 
Bombay 


Sir / It is very depressing to read that while 
50% of its 600 million people are suffering 
chronic food deficiencies, India is testing 
atomic bombs with the excuse that atomic 
power will be used to improve the life of fu- 
ture generations. 

BAHMAN AZIZIAN 

Milan 


Sir / Twelve years ago. in the foothills of 
the Himalayas I saw a man on his hands 
and knees eating grass. And I have never 
forgotten 

Now that India has the expertise to 
produce a nuclear blast, she should dem- 
onstrate the ability to feed her hungry mil- 
lions and drastically curb her population 
growth. The World Bank estimates that In- 
dia requires $12 billion aid over the next 
five years; yet India plans to spend some 
$316 million on atomic energy develop- 
ment over the same period. What do the 
homeless, jobless and foodless think of this? 

DUNCAN KINNAIRD 

Bangkok 


Sir / India has been through three post-in- 
dependence wars. These cost billions and 
caused it to divert funds it could ill afford 
for an ever-expanding defense budget. 

A dollar invested wisely today is worth 
500 pennies spent foolishly. If two nuclear 
bombs could stop a world war, they could 
surely deter an invasion. India would no 
longer need to divert 30% of her budget to 
defense. Instead it can consider atomic en- 
ergy in an energy-starved nation and it can 
look to uninterrupted long-term planning 
with a sense of security. 

M.A. SUMANTH 

Garden Grove, Calif. 


Senator of the U.S. 


Sir / Even. if Arkansas Dale Bumpers’ 
pledge to “turn his eyes toward home" 
comes true [June 10], he and the voters of 
his state have shortsightedly deprived the 
rest of the nation. Bill Fulbright was a Sen- 
ator of the U.S. 

TOM SHUMAN 

Roselle, Ill. 


A.l. for Alexander Isaevich 


Sir / I read with great satisfaction "Solzhe- 
nitsyn v. the KGB” [May 27]. Not only did 
the article underline and expose the great 
writer's continued persecution by the Sovi- 
et secret police, but it also disproved an al- 
legation made by the Soviet journalist Vic- 
tor Louis. Louis accused Solzhenitsyn of 
*immodesty" because he allegedly signs his 
letters with his last name only, omitting the 
usual initials or first name. The reproduc- 
tion in Time of Solzhenitsyn's signature 
clearly shows the initials A-I.. for Alexander 
Isaevich. 

MISHA ALLEN 

Toronto 


Why Rash? 
your recent article "An 
s" [May 27]. you | 


bury. Dr. Ramsey: "In one rash moment, 
he informed the government that it would 
be morally right to send troops to protect 
the rights of black Rhodesians against the 
white regime." 

What is rash about asking for the pro- 
tection of the majority from the totalitarian 
and illegal excesses of an entrenched, tyran- 
nical minority, be it white, black or what 
have you? 

JOHN J. AKAR 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Hassayampa Waters 


Sir / Author Jones in his book Blood Sport 
[May 27] appropriated the name and leg- 
end of an actual river that rises in the moun- 
tains of central Arizona and disappears and 
rises again just before and after it passes 
through the town of Wickenburg. 

There is indeed a legend. commemo- 
rated by a large sign at one end of the bridge 
in town, to the effect that he who drinks the 
water of the Hassayampa can never tell the 
truth. The trick is to find the water. Only 
after a heavy rain is the Hassayampa any- 
thing but a wide swath of dry sand for most 
of its length. 

A local joke that seems to amuse and 
please the tourists visiting here isa sign at ei- 
ther end of the bridge that states sternly: 
NO FISHING FROM BRIDGE. 

BARBARA BINNEY 

Wickenburg. Ariz. 


Bisexual Intensity 


Sir / Your story on bisexuality [May 13] de- 
serves a citation of merit. In answer to some 
complaints I have received, however, | 
would like to point out that I should have 
been quoted as saying that if a bisexual per- 
son has the intense emotions of a genuine 
love affair for a partner of one sex, his or, 
her feelings for a partner of the other sex 
are usually the more quiescent ones of fond- 
ness and affection. At the present time, it is 
rare to find people who have experienced 
equally intense feelings of attraction and 
erotic love toward partners of both sexes, 
whether sequentially or concurrently, and 
whether in twosome. threesome or group- 
sex arrangements. 

JOHN MONEY 

Professor of Medical Psychology 

The Johns Hopkins University 

School of Medicine 

Baltimore 


A Job Nobody Wants 


Sir / Everyone is anxious to jump on the 
bandwagon and deplore the conditions in 
nursing homes [June 3]. Why do people - 
need nursing homes in the first place? Be- 
cause nobody wants to take care of Sick and 
senile people. 

It is not a pleasant task. There is little 
reward or feeling of achievement in it. 
complainers are blaming others for doing à 
poor job of something nobody wants to do. 1 
The only really fair way to get good care 
for the sick and elderly is to offer a mon- 
cu incentive for a job that nobody wants. 
to do. 2 

SUZANNE L, HOELL 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir / I worked with the aged at $1.65 p 
hour for almost a month. and I was appall 
by the treatment they received. The ho 
tal, however, ae it Ure it co 
the relatives told you the; t 


help had developed a nauseating inse lor Avadanssidan@ponChkenb eor eQdngotBO]. 


apathy and patronization. 

Rather than fall into the last category, 
Iquit. 

J.C. SMITH : 

Santa Clara, Calif. 


Terrorism, Retaliation and Peace 


Sir / Now that the U.S.A. is also competing 
with Russia, China, Britain and France to 
be the darling of the Arab world, what pos- 
sible advice can one give the friendless Is- 
raelis about Arab terrorism and the preven- 
tion of a Biafran-type end? Until one or two 
European powers decide that they have had 
enough of international Arab gangsterism 
and blackmail and that the time has come 
to teach the Arabs a military lesson, Israel 
can do no more than bleed and be con- 
demned for it by the United Nations. 

F.C. COHEN 

Johannesburg 


Sir / Far more Arab than Israeli children 
have been harmed by actions of the oppo- 
site side. Israeli spokésmen like to talk of 
Palestine "terrorism," while their own mea- 
sures are called “retaliation,” "warning." 
"defense" or “pre-emptive” action. 
There will never be any peace unless both 
sides come to understand that any victim 
on any side frustrates the prospects 
for peace. 

PETER KATZNER 

Frankfurt. West Germany 


Electricity and Large Families 


Sir / You make an unfortunate contribu- 
tion to widespread ignorance when. in your 


V" s, 


Fie E3 YASHI A 


ELECTRO 35 FC 


None? We'll put it another way. How 
- much ease in a Yashica? That's better, 
_ because there's plenty—plenty if you're 


"talking about the TL-ELECTRO or the 
_ ELECTRO 35 FC. You see, they're both 


lectronic (there are two E's for a start); 
they both have exposure indicator lamps 


you condescendingly state that the Aswan 
Dam's electrical output is causing Egypt's 
poor to spend less time in bed. | 

In our extensive experience in the fam- 
ily-planning field, we have seen no proof 
that large family size among the world's 
poor is a reflection of a high level of sexual 
activity. What we have seen is that most of 
the poor have no access to effective con- 
traceptives or to economic and health pro- 
grams that encourage and ensure high-qual- 
ity small families. 

We would venture to guess that after 
twelve hours of hard labor, few of the 
world's malnourished poor could hold a 
candle to the leisure class in terms of sexual 
activity 

NORINE C. JEWELL 

WILMA B. KLEIN 

Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Musical or Opera? 


Sir / Most of the speculation since Patricia 
Hearst [May 27] apparently "went over" to 
the S.L.A. has hinged on why a wealthy and 
seemingly well-brought-up young woman 
would ever become an outlaw. If she has, 
certainly it is tragic, but hardly more so than 
the complete wastage of the young lives and 
potentialities of the others who belonged to 
this "organization." 

The wretched beginnings that society 
offered Donald DeFreeze and Thero Whee- 
ler are hardly surprising. but surely I am 
not the only one to be saddened by the in- 
cineration of Camilla Hall and Nancy 
Perry? They were young people who stum- 
bled into tragicomedy and then into outlaw- 
ry. which in America inevitably ends in 
blazing gun battles (televised now. of 
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Rip Van Winkle in 2049 


Sir / Otto Eckstein’ 
“It is impossible for 
double-digit infla 
story about a 
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DC-10 visits Bombay during world tour, 
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U parat many small airports 
i! iets must bypass. DC-10s are 
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in terms of fuel consumption. 
And their low maintenance 
requirements mean excellent 
on-time dispatch reliability. 

The DC-10 is now flying for or 
has been ordered by: American 
Airlines, United Air Lines, 
Northwest Orient Airlines, Trans 
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Route capabilities of DC-10 
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the most efficient long-range jets 


DO tion uisla and S I2C-IO 
has something for every Bete 


International Airlines, KLM-Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Scandinavian 
Airlines System (SAS), Swissair, UTA 
French Airlines, Overseas National 
Airways, National Airlines, Air 
Afrique, Alitalia, Continental 
Airlines, Air New Zealand, Sabena 
Belgian World Airlines, Lufthansa 
German Airlines, Finnair, Delta 
Air Lines, Western Airlines, 

Iberia Air Lines, Laker Airways, 
Martinair, VIASA, THY Turkish 
Airlines, VARIG, Air Zaire, 
Pakistan International Airlines, 
Philippine Air Lines, Garuda 
Indonesian Airways, Japan Air 
Lines, Korean Air Lines, and 
Aeromexico. 


| the 32 airlines that have chosen it, 
| the millions of people who have flown it. 
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“President Nixon’s Middle East visit.” reports White House Cor- 
respondent Dean Fischer, "is the most exhausting story I’ve ever cov- 
ered. Like most reporters accompanying the President. I get only 
about three hours of sleep each night. It’s an early-morning-to-late- 
night job just to report the Story—] write my files in the wee hours of 
the morning.” 

_.,, Covering a string of one-night stands is nothing new for Fischer. 

It's like a presidential election campaign transplanted to an exotic 
clime." he says, recalling his days aboard George McGovern's rat- 
tling bus-train-airplane caravan two years ago. "But in this case. the 
fatigue is compounded by the difference in time zones between the 
U.S. and the Middle East." Fischer had ex- 
pected to recover from transatlantic jet lag 
during the Presidents stopover in Salzburg, 
Austria, but it was in Salzburg that Secre- 
lary of State Kissinger threatened to resign, 
and sent the press corps into a stretch of un- 
anticipated overtime work. 

For all his fatigue, Fischer's trip had its 
compensations. “The Arab tradition of hos- 
pitality,” he says, “is alive and well. When 
we arrived at Sidi Jabir railroad station in Al- 
exandria, members of the press were each 
presented with a fresh flower by gracious 
Egyptian girls. At the Alexandria Sporting 
Club, we were plied with Arab pastries and 
cool glasses of lemonade." Egyptian crowds 
all along the route cheered wildly for the 
two Presidents and directed huzzas at the 
press corps riding by—until recently a rare 
experience for Americans in Egypt. 

Cairo Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn, whose 
serviceasa Middle East journalist dates back 
nearly three decades, reported on the reac- 
tions of Egyptians to the Nixon trip. Though 
at the start of his assignment he was uncer- 
emoniously evicted from his quarters at the 
Nile Hilton to make room for "the likes of  riscuERIN CAIRO 
Dean Fischer," and had to take up tempo- 
rary residence on a Nile riverboat, his experiences quickly took an up- 
ward turn. “In the little town of Kafr az Zayyat," Wynn writes, “the 
crowd dragged me up to the front row to stand beside the mayor as 
the presidential train roared past. Later, villagers—all total strang- 
ers but understanding that I was an American—insisted on pumping . 
my hand and begged me to stay for lunch." 

At week's end, Wynn flew to Beirut to fill in for Bureau Chief Kar- 
sten Prager, who was in Damascus gauging the reception accorded 
the Nixon entourage. After the Syrian capital. only visits to Israel 
and Jordan lay ahead before Dean Fischer and hundreds of other 
weary whistle-stoppers could return to Washington fora good rest. 
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ITALY 


Facing a "Crisis in the 


Political crises occur so often in It- 
aly that Italians—and indeed the rest 
of the world—hardly blink an eye when 
governments fall. After all, that polit- 
ical drama has taken place no fewer 
than 35 times in the past 31 years, and 
the life expectancy of an average Ital- 
jan Cabinet is only ten months. Last 
week Italy’s 36th government fell after 
only 89 days, but this time there was a 
major difference. The latest upheaval, 
which Italians quickly dubbed “the cri- 
sis in the dark," was not caused, as it so 
often has been in the past, by political in- 
fighting. This time it was the direct re- 
sult of an economic disaster that has re- 
duced Italy—the world's seventh largest 
industrial nation—to the status of Eu- 
rope’s sickest country, and threatens 
consequences beyond its borders. 

Familiar Script. Despite ‘“Here-we- 
go-again" skepticism on the part of most 
Italians, opinion leaders quickly recog- 
nized the magnitude of the new crisis. 
Editorialized Turin's La Stampa: “It is 
perhaps the most dangerous and dra- 
matic crisis since the war." Added Mi- 
lan's Corriere Della Sera: “This crisis is 
different. We are running the risk of a 
total collapse of the economic system." 

The situation was so grave that the 
familiar script of revolving-door govern- 


EMPTY TAXIS AT ROME'S VICTOR EMMANUEL MONUMENT DURING STRIKE FOR HIGHER WAGES 
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ments had a surprising variation this 
time. After the parties that made up the 
center-left government of Premier Ma- 
riano Rumor—Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats and Rumor’s own Christian Dem- 
ocrats—were unable to agree on 
economic remedies, the Premier, follow- 
ing tradition, offered his resignation to 
President Giovanni Leone. But Leone 
refused to let Rumor give up so easily. 
The situation was too grave for change, 
he insisted. Leone thus ordered Rumor, 
“in the superior interest of the country,” 
to try to form a new government. 

In retrospect, it appeared that al- 
most everyone had helped create the 
economic problems responsible for the 
collapse. A series of governments dom- 
inated by the Christian Democrats en- 
couraged too speedy and too easy a re- 
covery from three years of recession. 
Labor unions, bolstered by Socialist and 
Communist support, made excessive 
wage demands. When these were not 
fulfilled, they struck until the country 
was groggy. Affluence-seeking consum- 
ers did their best to make the dolce vita 
permanent. Inevitably, inflation began 
to spiral toward a current rate of 20% a 
year. New worker protests took place, 
including a massive “park-in” by Rome 
taxi drivers demanding higher fares. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Cease-Fire Strains 


The most difficult border for Israel 
to defend, ironically, is the one where it 
abuts the only neighbor against which it 
has never deliberately gone to war. De- 
spite wire fences, roving military patrols 
and sand strips designed to pick up foot- 
prints, fedayeen have apparently man- 
aged to sneak unobserved over the bor- 
der from Lebanon to carry out terror 
attacks inside Israel. Although at least 
25 Palestinians have been spotted and 
killed within the past month, other com- 
mandos killed 46 Israelis in attacks on 
Qiryat Shemona and Maalot. Last week 
the Palestinians struck again, this time 
at a border kibbutz called Shamir eleven 
miles from Qiryat Shemona. The four 
fedayeen died in a battle with kibbutz- 
niks, but not before they had slain three 
women in the community of 500. 

The attack, which was carried out 
by the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine-General Command, had 
been timed to coincide with President 
Nixon's Middle Eastern trip. The raid- 
ers hoped to capture hostages whom 
they could exchange for comrades held 
in Israeli jails. They also wanted to dem- 
onstrate to Nixon that hard-core Pal- 
estinians will reject any peace settlement 
that does not return their former home- 
land to them. 

The commandos who took part in 
the raid were dressed in the headbands 
and cloaks that many young Western 
hippies wear when they stop to work at 
such kibbutzim. The four emerged from 
a grove of eucalyptus trees as the Kib- 
butz was finishing breakfast and split 
into two pairs. Two fedayeen went into 
anapiary where two women, Edna Mor, 
28. and Shoshana Galili, 58, were at 

-work taking honey from beehives. The 
other guerrillas, believing that they had 
been spotted, opened fire and killed Ju- 
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er who had been living in the kibbutz 
for three weeks. 

The two terrorists were killed almost 
immediately by men of the kibbutz. The 
other two inside the apiary refused calls 
to surrender. Instead they shot the two 
women to death, then killed themselves 
with grenades. 

Many Arabs approved the raid, de- 
spite its outcome, on the ground that it 
would show Nixon the determination of 
the militant fedayeen. Israel, which had 
reacted strongly to the previous Pales- 
tinian raids, did no more last week than 
shell Lebanese border villages on the 
presumption that the four fedayeen had 
prepared there for their raid. 

Torture Incidents. Israelis none- 
theless were quite bitter about the in- 
cident; it showed how far from tranquil- 
lity the area remains despite Henry 
Kissinger's cease-fire negotiations. An- 
other indication of ill will was the se- 
ries of charges and countercharges last 
week between Israel and Syria concern- 
ing the torture of prisoners of war who 
had been held by either side until the 
cease-fire accord was signed. In the 
Knesset, Israeli Defense Minister Shi- 
mon Peres detailed a long list of torture 
incidents. He charged that some of the 
repatriated Israeli P.O.W.s had had fin- 
gernails ripped out by Syrian captors, 
while others had been beaten, burned 
and maimed. At least two P.O.W.s, said 
Peres, died after being tortured. 

Syria responded that some of its 367 
prisoners held in Israeli compounds 
since the October war had been tortured 
too and three had died. The accusations 
of both sides were difficult to substan- 
tiate. The International Committee of 
the Red Cross, the only neutral source 
in a position to know anything, said that 
it had no reports of Syrian deaths. Pri- 


vately. some Swiss observers pointed out 


that Israel had let Red Cross inspectors 
into its camps immediately after the 
war, while Syria refused until cease-fire 
ree months ago. 
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FRANCE 


A Frappe for J.J.-S.S. 


Valéry Giscard d'Estaing wasted no 
time trying to implement his presiden- 
tial visions for France. Since his elec- 
tion last month he has moved quickly 
and skillfully to put together what he 
calls “a new majority"—a broad coali- 
tion in the National Assembly of his own 
Independent Republicans, the centrists 
and liberal Gaullists. His efforts were re- 
warded when Premier Jacques Chirac 
won an overwhelming parliamentary 
vote of confidence for the new govern- 
ment. Last week. however, Giscard and 
Chirac discovered that there are pitfalls 
in moving ahead with too much haste. 
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SERVAN-SCHREIBER 


On a collision course with political realily. 


Only twelve days after appointing Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, 50, as Min- 
ister of Reform, they were forced to fire 
the millionaire publisher of L'Express 
and intellectual gadfly. The reason: J.J.- 
S.S.s public criticism of the govern- 
ment’s intention to continue nuclear 
tests in the Pacific. 

Servan-Schreibers brief tenure in 
the Cabinet came to an. abrupt end af- 
ter he read a wire-service report that 
France’s nuclear-testing program in the 
Pacific Ocean would be resumed this 
month. Servan-Schreiber, a longtime op- 
ponent of testing, warned Chirac by tele- 
phone that he would speak out against 
the decision the next day, Chirac asked 
the volatile J.J.-S.S. to be "discreet," 
which was a bit like asking Martha 
Mitchell to abstain from telephone calls. 
T At a press conference, Servan- 

Schreiber said that the Cabinet had 
ver discussed the tests: "The military 


"faced the Cabinet with a fait accompli.” 


t proved to be his undoing. Hours 
er, Defense Minister Jacques Soufflet, 


ie. Gaullist and a chiefopsopxPubli 


nent of testing, issued an ultimatum: 
Giscard and Chirac would have to 
choose between him and Servan-Schrei- 
ber. They promptly dismissed Servan- 
Schreiber, the Premier explaining terse- 
ly, “The views he expressed this 
morning are incompatible with the ba- 
sic principles of our policy." 
Servan-Schreibers ouster did not 
surprise many Frenchmen. Although 
sometimes unpredictable on other is- 
sues, he has been vehemently consistent 
in opposing not only nuclear testing 
but France's expensive force de frappe 
as well. Last year he went to the Pa- 
cific to demonstrate against France's 
atmospheric testing of nuclear devices. 
He has also backed the cause of Ca- 
nadian Yachtsman David McTaggart, 
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who sailed his 38-ft. ketch into the nu- 
clear test area in 1972 and 1973 to pro- 
test the explosions. McTaggart is suing 
the French government for allegedly 
boarding his boat illegally and beating 
him so severely that one eye was al- 
most blinded, 
Future Tests. If Servan-Schreiber’s 
ideas were clear, so were Giscard’s. Dur- 
ing his campaign for the presidency he 
had repeatedly stressed his support for 
the force de frappe without ever hinting 
that he would stop this year’s atmo- 
spheric tests, although he has since said 
that future tests will probably be under- 
ground. Thus it appeared from the be- 
ginning that Giscard and Servan-Schrei- 
ber were on a collision course with 
political reality. It seemed inexplicable 
that Giscard had not obtained from Ser- 
jvan-Schreiber a pledge to voice oppo- 


"sition only within the Cabinet. 
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"If the people want independence, we 
are willing to accept that." So said Por- 
tugal's Socialist Foreign Minister, Mario 
Soares, in an interview last week with 
TIME’s Martha de la Cal. Seated in an 
ornate salon of the 18th century Palacio 
das Necessidades (Palace of the Neces- 
sities), Soares discussed some problems 
that Portugal's military government fac- 
es in extricating itself from the country’s 
African territories. Among his points: 


ON HIS GOALS OF GOVERNMENT. 
“We want an orderly and peaceful suc- 
cession. We do not want to leave Africa 
to civil war and chaos." 


ON A CEASE-FIRE. “The first step in 
the dialogue should be to arrange a 


FOREIGN MINISTER SOARES 


cease-fire. It seems immoral to us that 
we should be negotiating in the atmo- 
sphere of cordiality and frankness that 
has characterized our meetings while 
there are Africans and Portuguese dy- 
ing in the continuing warfare. This is 
something we have achieved up to now 
in Guinea but not, unfortunately, in Mo- 
zambique. Both PAIGC and Frelimo [the 
Guinean and Mozambican liberation 
movements] have made certain con- 


Soares: The Junta's Socialist 


ditions of a political nature. They con- 
sider a cease-fire a political step, and 
therefore they want us first to come to 
an agreement.” 


ON THE FINAL SETTLEMENT. “We 
insist on consulting the population. We 
wish to hold a referendum and apply 
the principle of self-determination. The 
liberation movements say that self-de- 
termination is a fact after ten to 13 
years of fighting.” To an extent, Soares 
agrees with them. “Without that [pop- 
ular] support, it would have been im- 
possible to fight the war." But he does 
not accept all of their arguments. “I’m 
a democrat and a realist. There is no 
political organization anywhere that ab- 
solutely represents a population.” In any 
up referendum, he says, “we are pre- 
pared to accept control and in- 
spection by an international orga- 
nization like the United Nations." 


ON THE FUTURE OF WHITES IN 
THE TERRITORIES. “I see no reason 
for alarm on the part of the [white] 
population of Mozambique about 
the possibility of a massive return 
to Europe in a moment of panic. I 
know that the Frelimo people, who 
are responsible men fully aware of 
the part they are playing. have un- 
dertaken to safeguard the legiti- 
mate rights of the white population. 
They think that in the future they 
will need the technical and econom- 
ic cooperation of this population." 


ON THE DANGER THAT WHITES 
WOULD SET UP RHODESIAN-STYLE 
GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITO- 
RIES. "It is a danger. It has receded 
for the moment, but it cannot be ig- 
nored. There is a population there 
that acquired its rights with diffi- 
culty, and sometimes abused these 
rights, who find it difficult to re- 
sign themselves to a new historical 
situation. This has occurred all over 
Africa. We are not an exception." 


ON RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
MILITARY JUNTA AND THE PROVI- 
SIONAL GOVERNMENT. “In the ne- 
gotiations I have taken part in, I 
have acted in the name of the gov- 
ernment as a whole and not in the 


name of my ministry or party. I sup- | 


pose the junta is in agreement. I have no 
special contact with members of the jun- 


ta, but I believe they are in agreement." | 


However, should it begin to appear that 
his military bosses want him to operate 
on different principles, Soares suggests 
that heand his party might have to with- 
draw their support. “The position of the 
Socialists is radically anti-colonialist. 
We cannot be counted on to carry out a 
policy contrary to our ideals." 
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COMMUNISTS 


Pointing the Lance 


It is beginning to look like another 
long, hot summer in the troubled rela- 
tions between China and Russia. For the 
past few months the two nations have 
been engaged in a vituperative duel over 
the Chinese capture of a Soviet helicop- 
ter that strayed across the border into 
Sinkiang last March. The Soviets claim 
that the helicopter, with its three-man 
crew, was on a medical rescue mission 
when it lost its bearings over the Altai 
Mountains. The Chinese insist that the 
chopper “carried arms and reconnais- 
sance equipment” and was involved in 
“espionage activities.” Since their cap- 


ture, the luckless Soviet crewmen have: 


been paraded through border towns as 
centerpieces of anti-Soviet rallies. Now 
Moscow is worried about reports that 
China will give them a public show tri- 
al and sentence them to long prison 
terms as spies. 

Whether the Soviet intrusion was ac- 
cidental or not, Peking’s angry response 


could hardly have surprised the Rus-* 


sians. In January, three Soviet diplomats 
and two of their wives were expelled 
from Peking after being caught red- 
handed, according to the Chinese, in the 
act of making contact with a pro-Soviet 
Chinese agent (TIME, Feb. 4). That al- 
leged bit of espionage intensified an al- 
ready lengthy campaign of anti-Soviet 
propaganda by Peking’s press on every 
subject from Russia’s economic assis- 
tance (“plunder”) to disarmament (“a 
swindle”) to Moscow's policies in South- 
east Asia (“a fond dream of building a 
greater Russian empire”). 

Hostile Attitude. The Russians 
have countered by adopting a tone of in- 
jured good will. “The interests of world 
socialism demand that Soviet-Chinese 
relations be those of friendship and good 
neighborliness,” said Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko in Minsk last 
week, adding, however, that “the Mao- 
ists have become the open enemies of 
Communism.” But despite Peking’s 
“hostile attitude,” said Gromyko, Mos- 
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cow remains "ready to normalize" re- 
lations with the Chinese. 

Peking IS unconvinced. One reason 
is that the Soviets have recently engaged 
in harassment of Chinese shipping near 
the Manchurian border. Late last month 
the Russians threatened to prevent Chi- 
nese boats from using the Ussuri and 
Amur rivers at the point where they con- 
verge. The Soviets claim that the border 
between the two countries is formed by 
the narrow Kazakevicheva Channel, 
which joins the two rivers about 20 miles 
south of their actual convergence near 
the Soviet city of Khabarovsk. In a stiff 
diplomatic note to Peking, the Russians 
said that they were "ready as before" to 
allow Chinese ships to bypass the Kaza- 
kevicheva Channel during the summer 
months, when it becomes too shallow for 
navigation. But, they added, the Chinese 
must first recognize “the Soviet Union's 
sovereign rights and territorial integri- 
ty"—that is, agree that the actual border 
is determined by the Kazakevicheva 
Channel and not by the two rivers. 

This, however, is precisely what the 
Chinese will not accept. In fact, they 
have a good case according to interna- 
tional law, which states that unless oth- 
erwise specified, boundary lines should 
follow the principal navigation channel 
—in this case, the main streams of the 
Ussuri and Amur rivers. Some observ- 
ers believe that the Russians, in raising 
this new dispute, hope to catch an er- 
rant Chinese fisherman or two as po- 
tential hostages for the helicopter crew- 
men, or else goad Peking into a border 
incident that Moscow could then exploit 
for propaganda purposes. 

Whatever happens next on the Ka- 
Zakevicheva Channel, Peking seems 
more worried about long-range Soviet 
global strategy. Last month Premier 
Chou En-lai told Pakistan's Prime Min- 
ister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto of his alarm 
over Moscow's growing power and in- 
fluence in South Asia, especially in 
India, Bangladesh and Afghanistan. A 
secret 1973 circular sent by the Com- 
munist party to provincial Chinese army 
officers, which has only recently been 
available in the West, charges the So- 
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other conspirators. Park responded to 
the story by revoking the visa of the 
Monitor s Tokyo correspondent on the 
grounds that the story Suggested a con- 
tinuing link between himself and the 
Communists. 

Park's concern for his personal safe- 
ty borders on the obsessive. Two weeks 
ago, gunners from his elite presidential 
protective force shot down a U.S. Huey 
helicopter that had inadvertently 
strayed into the security zone around the 
Blue House, his official residence. Luck- 
ily, the pilot was able to bring his dis- 
abled ship down in a riverbed, thus 
averting civilian casualties. Even so, two 
crewmen were hospitalized. In Seoul's 
luxurious Chosun Hotel, guests are 
warned that all windows must remain 
closed during presidential motorcades. 

Strained Relations. Park's exces- 
sive nervousness is quite apparent to for- 
eign visitors and officials who have at- 
tended conferences with the President. 
He constantly crosses and uncrosses his 
arms and legs, cracks his knuckles, and 
drums ominously on the table whenever 
he gets into a bad mood, which is often. 
Sadly, the emergence of his personal dic- 
tatorship has blurred the distinction be- 
tween the two Koreas, once Seoul's 
greatest asset, and seriously strained 
South Korea's relations with its most im- 
portant allies, Japan and the U.S. Of- 
ficially, Park seems unmoved by the un- 
happiness in Tokyo and Washington. 
Last week Foreign Minister Kim Dong 
Jotold TIME's Tokyo Bureau Chief Her- 
man Nickel that "Kim Dae Jung and 
the case of the two Japanese are trifling 
matters," and that he does not take U.S. 
congressional criticism of South Korea 
“very seriously." 

Kim Dong Jo may have to change 
his mind. If Park pursues his present 
course, more and more people will con- 
clude that he is gambling not only with 
his country's external relations but its in- 
ternal stability as well. 
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Islands of Slavery 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn has re- 
sumed his unrelenting chronicle of 
Soviet terror, which provoked the 
Kremlin into deporting him four months 
ago. From his home in exile in Zurich, 
the Russian writer gave the signal for 
the publication of the oft-postponed sec- 
ond volume of his trilogy. The Gulag Ar- 
chipelago, by the Russian-language 
Y.M.C.A. Press in Paris.* An exhaustive, 
harrowing 657-page account of the 
forced-labor system under Lenin and 
Stalin, Gulag I] may well be Solzhe- 
nitsyn's most stunning achievement to 
date. 

Composed with the novelist's superb 
literary skill and his eye for compelling 
human detail. Gulag II is based on a 
wealth of solid documentation. This in- 
cludes official Soviet records and the tes- 
timony of hundreds of victims, includ- 
ing that of Solzhenitsyn himself, a 
prisoner for eight years in the gigantic 
"archipelago" of Stalinist labor camps 
run by “Gulag,” the Central Corrective 
Labor Camp Administration. Between 
1918 and 1959, Solzhenitsyn believes, 66 
million men. women and children were 
shuttled to these islands of slavery un- 
der the pious official slogan "Correction 
through labor." In fact, Solzhenitsyn 
charges, it amounted to "extermination 
through labor." 

As in Gulag I. Solzhenitsyn puts the 
blame for the introduction of systematic 
terror squarely on Lenin. He notes that 
Lenin was the first Soviet leader to use 
the designation “concentration camps.” 
thus "launching one of the most impor- 
tant terms of the 20th century." Indeed, 
he adds, "The Archipelago was born 
with the first gun salvos of Aurora” 


“The English translation of Volume l of The Gu- 
lag Archipelago was published in the U.S. this week 
by Harper & Row in a first printing of 2 million 
copies. 
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—the battle cruiser that signaled Le- 
nin’s seizure of power in October 1918. 
The “alma mater,” as Solzhenitsyn calls 
it, of all subsequent forced-labor camps 
was established under Lenin in 1923 
on the Solovetsky Islands in the Arc- 
tic. Later, Stalin made slave labor a 
dominant factor in the Soviet economy. 
Solzhenitsyn's list of major construction 
projects carried out by prisoners is in- 
complete but nonetheless staggering: at 
least nine entire cities (including Ma- 
gadan and Vorkuta), three sea-to-sea 
and river-to-river canals, twelve railway 
lines, two highways. three huge hydro- 
electric stations and six centers of heavy 
industry. 

No Demands. Among all these 
projects, Solzhenitsyn singles out the 
Stalin Canal, built in 1931-33 between 
the White and Baltic seas, for close ex- 
amination. It was here, on a 140-mile 
expanse of frozen wasteland, that Sta- 
lin first tested out his grandiose pro- 
gram to industrialize the Soviet Union 
by using a cheap. mobile and inex- 
haustible labor force. As Solzhenitsyn 
explains it: "Slave labor made no de- 
mands, could be transferred anywhere 
atany moment, was free of family ties, 
had no need for housing, schools or hos- 
pitals, and sometimes not even for kitch- 
ens or lavatories. The state could ob- 
tain such manpower only by swallowing 
up its sons." 

The Stalin Canal (now the White 
Sea Canal) was intended as a perma- 
nent monument to the dictator; Sol- 
zhenitsyn likens it to the pyramids con- 
structed by Egyptian slaves for the 
pharaohs in 2.500 B.C. But while the 
pyramids were constructed with ma- 
chinery that was fairly sophisticated for 
the time, the canal was hacked out by 
thousands of prisoners using only the 
most basic tools: shovels. spades and 
wheelbarrows. The savings in machine- 
ry and labor costs were reinforced by 
withholding food from lagging workers, 
a practice which was later applied to 
all Soviet slave laborers. Though the 
ruble economies were great, the result- 
ing human cost of the canal was the 
death of some 250.000 prisoners who 
labored to complete it. In general, Sol- 
zhenitsyn concludes the low productivity 
of forced labor made it thoroughly un- 
profitable, In a mournful lyrical pas- 
sage. he recalls visiting the canal in 
1966 and finding it virtually unusable, 
Too shallow for most ships, its wooden 
locks too primitive for passage. it flows 
a lonely course through the first mass 

graveyard of the archipelago, 

Gulag 11 offers an encyclopedic view 
of every type of forced labor. One par- 
ticularly chilling chapter details the life 
of children in the camps. In 1935 Stalin 
decreed that anyone over twelve was 
subject to the same punitive measures 
plied to adults, including the death 
tity. Solzhenitsyn writes; “For gath- 
surplus corn these tots never got 
s than eight years. For a pocketful of 
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bers were not so highly prized. For tak- 
ing ten cucumbers from the garden of a 
collective farm, Sasha Blokhin got only 
five years." 

The plight of women stirs Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s deepest compassion. Female 
prisoners were far less likely to survive 
in the hard-labor camps than were men. 
They were continually the prey of guards 
and privileged common criminals, such 
as murderers and thieves. Desperate 
bands of hungry women would roam the 
men’s barracks, crying “a pound of 
bread,” signifying their price. In other 
camps, a barbed-wire fence separated 
the sexes, thus giving rise to the obscene 
spectacle of lines of naked women 
crouching with their backs to the wire, 
while the men took them from behind. 
For these women, sex was scarcely a 
pleasure. They hoped to become preg- 
nant in order to gain a respite in the 
"maternity camps.” Since the infants of 
prisoners were officially régarded as 
free, nursing mothers could count on de- 
cent rations for several months, until 
their babies were placed in state orphan- 
ages. For many women, a pregnancy 
each year constituted their only chance 
of survival. 

Solzhenitsyn's compendium of how 
people died in the camps is unrelieved 
in its horror. Scurvy, pellagra. dysentery 
and other diseases all took their toll, as 
did mass executions. One account by a 
survivor of the gold-mining camps at 
Kolyma in 1938 tells how every day, for 
many months, an orchestra composed 
ommon criminals played triumphal 


SLAVE LABORERS BREAKING ROCKS WITH SLEDGEHAMMERS ON SITE OF STALIN CANAL 
The state obtained manpower by swallowing its sons. 
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ber of chemical textile companies in Italy and 
abroad (REGGIANI, Polyfibres now MONTE- 
FIBRE FRANCE). Another significant move in 
this direction was the purchase of 1096 of 
shares of Cotonificio Cantoni, one of the 
most important processors of synthetic fibres 
in Italy " 

Also the solution of the problem dealing with 
persistent loss-makers units which weighed 
heavily upon the group's financial situation, 
made in 1973 decisive progress. Thus, in the 
textile sector, where major problems were 
still left open, restructuring plans were defi- 
ned and initiated at the obsolete factories of 
Montefibre; in the chemical field the recon- 
version of a number of technically obsolete 
factories was also started. 

The managerial improvements, a more effi- 
cacious productive integration, the increa- 
sing weight of Montedison products with a 
higher added value can be illustrated by 
means of a few significant factors. 

One of these is the ratio between outlays and 
the proceeds of sales, which dropped in 1973 
from 67 to 62 per cent. To fully understand 
such a result, it should be recalled that there 
was a sharp rise, in 1973, in the prices of raw 
materials MONTEDISON is mainly in need of: 
the fact that in spite of this the purchase/cost 
incidence has decreased, supplies ample 
proof that the substantially higher outlays the 
company had to meet could be recouped 
through an improved production efficiency. 
Another significant factor is the incidence of 


| the added value on the proceeds of sale. 


While in the past year it amounted only to 33 
per cent, this year a 38 per cent was reached. 
a remarkable improvement. Also in the finan- 
cial sector, representing a necessary integra- 
tion of activities for an industrial concern. 
things are going well. 

FINGEST, a financial company where MON- 
TEDISON concentrated its holding and insu- 
rance interests, obtained, in the management 
of its portfolio, excellent results. GEMINA, 
another financial company of the group, 
dealing mainly with financial mediation ope- 
rations in Italy and abroad, made such profits 
as to be able, already in the past year, to give 
a good dividend to MONTEDISON sharehol- 
ders and shows also this year a particularly 
bright trend. 

As regards BancoLariano itshould be poin- 
ted out that the bank developed its activities 
remarkably, with further expansion in view. 
MONTEDISON gave also a decisive contribu- 
tion to the solution of the old problem of in- 
creasing the Italian share listing. by quoting, 
in 1973, three further securities of the MON- 
TEDISON controlled companies: STANDA, 
A -IMONT and BANCO LARIANO. . 
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1973: Accounts the year of recovery 


1973 was therefore not only the year of MON- 
TEDISON's return to profits. 

It was the year in which MONTEDISON defini- 
tely outlined its corporate image as a leader 
in the chemical, pharmaceutical and synthe- 
tic fibres sectors in Italy, laying down also the 
necessary foundations for its growing pre- 
sence on the international markets. 

In this connection it should be pointed out 
that in 1973 MONTEDISON achieved a num- 
ber of first, important moves representing the 
preliminary conditions for further develop- 
ment on an international level of the group's 
strong points. 

Thus, a multi-year agreement with the Soviet 
Union was concluded, for a value of 300,000m 
lire, comprising a supply of several large 
chemical plants to the Soviet Union and ir 
the exchange of which the group will with: 
draw substantial quantities of the respective 
products. MONTEDISON has thus turned tc 
account its know-how in the chemical engi 
neering field on a world level, acquiring at the 
same time new sources of supply for inter 
mediate products, according to a formule 
which permits to give an efficacious response 
also to the requirements of industrial devel 
opment of its partner. 

In the framework of furthering the group’ 
activities abroad, the network of commercia 
associate companies extending to a grea 
number of Countries in all continents, wa: 
reorganised in order to assure to MONTE 
DISON a more direct and efficacious presen 
ce on the respective markets. 

To these initiatives should eventually b 
added the conclusion of negotiations wit 
HERCULES, the important American chem 
cal company, envisaging a collaboration fc 
the marketing of the group's new pharma 
ceutical products, manufactured by its sub 
sidiaries CARLO ERBA and FARMITALIA o 
the North-American market. 


MONTEDISON SALIENT FIGURES FOR 1973 
(thousand million lire) 


Group 
(consolidated) 


Net capital funds 404.0 
Fixed assets 3.063.2 
Investments 230.3 
Depreciation Funds 1.533.0 
Sales 2.589.9 
Labour costs 759.7 
Amortizations 237.3 
Net profits 33.3 
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On a volume of 58,648 986 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 47.98, down .73 for the week 
ending June 14. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
average was 843.09. down 
10.63; Standard & Poor's 500 stock in- 
dex was 91.30, down 1.25. Among sig- 
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nificant N.Y.s.E. stocks: 


Stock 

Allied Chem. . 
Alum Co Am.. 
Amer Airlines. 
Am Brands... 


Am Motors... 
AT GCER S dee: 
Anac Cop.... 
Avon Prod.... 
Beth Steel.... 
Boeing....... 
Burling Ind... 
Burroughs.... 
Cater Trac... 
Champ Intl. . . 
Chrysler. .... 
Clark Equip... 
Control Data. 
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East Kodak... 
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Ford Motor... 
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Gen Elec..... 
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Gen Motors. . 
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Gulf Oil..... 
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Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man.... 


Kresge SS.... 


Occid Pet. ... 
Owens Ill..... 
Pac Gas & El. 
Pan Am...... 
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Philip Morris. . 
Polaroid..... 
Proc Gam...: 


Reyn Ind..... 


Rockwell Int... 
Sears Roe.... 
Shell Oil..... 
Sou Cal Ed... 
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Westinghouse. 
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Sixty Day 
Miracle 

There was no milk, eggs or 
meat for this eight-year-old 
Guatamalan which is why he 
became a victim of Kwash- 
kiorkor, the protein-defici- 
ency disease that plagues - 
poorer countries. But his 
health and strength were re- - 
stored after only 60 days on 
Incaparina, a vegetable 
protein mixture made from — 
UNICEF-provided corn flour, — 
sesame and cottonseed meal. — . 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Portent? 


The turnout was greater than ex- 
pected for the first convention of the Re- 
publican Party on July 6, 1854. So on 
that langorous summer day, hundreds 
of people wandered to the edge of the vil- 
lage of Jackson, Mich., to assemble in 
the shade of a grove of majestic oaks. 
Ever since, Republicans have been re- 
Wh turning to the spot in search, as it were, 
I of their roots. Although most of the trees 

p have disappeared over the years, there 
were enough limbs left to furnish the 
gavel for the 1972 G.O.P. National Con- 
vention. But Richard Nixon may be the 
last President to receive a chip off the 
old block. On a recent stormy evening, 
the mightiest remaining oak was struck 
by lightning. All that is left of its splen- 
dor is a jagged 15-ft.-high stump. 

As a portent, the fallen oak may not 
be in the same league as the events that 
the Historian Livy claimed presaged di- 
saster in ancient Rome: swamps turned 
the color of blood, chalk rained from 
the skies, a spear on a statue moved of 
its own accord, an ox talked and a child 
in the womb cried “Hurrah!” Still, sev- 
eral Michigan newspapers carried a 
photo of the splintered tree with the cap- 
tion “Warning from Above?” 
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Hot Avocados 


Although what the thieves are after 
has neither hoofs nor horns, to the vic- 
timized growers the crime is as dastard- 
ly as robbing a rancher of his cattle. Nes- 
tled among leathery leaves in unfenced 
orchards, avocados are an easy target 

_ for what Southern Californians call rus- 
_ tlers. And at current prices (about 50¢ 
apiece in most supermarkets, up to near- 
ly $1 in some areas) the green fruit is 
_ an apparently irresistible one, Midway 
‘through this season’s harvest, rustlers 
- have already ripped off more than a mil- 
on dollars' worth of Southern Califor- 
ia's $38 million crop, and police esti- 
ate that one out of every five avocados 
'state's supermarkets is a hot one. 
It’s like growing half-dollars on trees," 
says Detective Lieut. John Gault of San 
jego County, which produces 70% of 
. . California's crop. 
— Roadside signs warning that "avo- 


rustlers will be prosecuted” amuse 
fruit filchers. Neither a state | 
| f 


. vals. 
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the thieves, who sometimes make off 
with whole 800-1b. bins of freshly picked 
green gold. San Diego County is now 
drawing up an ordinance that would re- 
quire anyone transporting more than 40 
Ibs. of avocados to have a bill of sale. 
But growers have little hope that the law 
will nip the avocado-nappers. “Laws on 
the books don’t mean a damn,” com- 
plained one grower. “What we need to 
do is organize a posse.” 


Loyal but Untrustworthy 


Scandal has spread to that bastion 
of model morality, the Boy Scouts of 
America. Last week the organization ac- 
knowledged that leaders in at least ten 
local councils had ignored the Scout oath 
to be “mentally awake and morally 
straight,” and padded their membership 
rolls with tentfuls of nonexistent boys. 

Their purpose was to meet the am- 
bitious quotas of a recruitment drive 
called the Boypower Campaign. Begun 
in 1968, it was supposed to increase 
membership by 2 million boys, to a to- 
tal of 6.5 million by the time of the U.S. 
Bicentennial, But some of the organi- 
zation’s 4,600 full-time professionals 
soon found their quotas unattainable. 
Apparently fearing for their jobs, they 
signed up thousands of fictitious scouts, 
in some cases even paying the registra- 
tion fees. Scout officials have already re- 
signed or been fired in Chicago, Detroit 
and Tulsa, Okla., and the investigation 
is continuing. Says Detroit Area Coun- 
cil Director Joseph Wyckoff: *When you 
try to teach youngsters integrity and 
trustworthiness, it’s inconceivable to 
have professionals who don’t follow 
scouting rules and the law." 


Take a Judge to Jail 


Most judges have never even seen 
the institutions where they send crim- 
inals for as long as the rest of their lives. 
Concerned by this distance between jur- 
ist and jail, New York State's top ju- 
dicial administrative board has an- 
nounced a new rule requiring judges to 
visit prisons and other detention facil- 
ities at least once every four years. The 
board hopes that getting off the bench 


_ and behind the bars—sensitivity train- 


ing of sorts—will "strengthen the un- 
derstanding judges have of facilities and 
institutions to which they send individ- 
” That 
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A Triumph? 
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matized the beginning of a new era in 
U.S.-Middle East relations. “To the crit- 
ics, to those with pragmatic American 
minds, the gesture is unnecessary." ad- 
mits Cherif Bassiouni, an Egyptian who 
teaches international law at Chicago's 
De Paul University. “But such gestures 
reflect emotions, and to the Arab psy- 
che such gestures have a greater impact 
than anything else the U.S. could have 
done. For the Arabs, political issues 
must be couched in moral and symbol- 
ic terms, not in terms of pragmatism.” 
To Abba Eban, whoonly this month 
lost his portfolio as Israel's Foreign Min- 
ister, Nixon's trip to Arab states as well 
as Israel symbolizes a change in U.S. 
policy in the Middle East, which has suf- 
fered for years from what he calls the 
“seesaw” effect— if you go up with Is- 
n with the Arabs." Now 
ends of the seesaw 
a dox” th: 


ris- 


Nixon's trip involved risks, of 
course, not the least of which was the 
danger of an assassin's bullet. On the 
President's first day in Egypt, Palestin- 
ian terrorists on a suicide mission raid- Š 
ed an Israeli farming settlement and x» 
killed three women (see THE WORLD). - 5 
Said a terrorist spokesman: “This is how 
every Arab should receive Nixon, the ® 
chief imperialist in the world.” There 
were fears that there might be further 
terrorist "spectaculars" this week dur- 
ing the Israeli and Jordanian portions 
of the tour, and everywhere Nixon went 
security precautions were extraordinary. 

Long before Nixon set out on his 
trip, teams of U.S. security experts were 
touring the capitals of the countries that 
he would visit, working out the intri- 
cate details of protecting him from 
tack. Acutely mindful of their respo 
sibilities, the host countries mobilized 
hordes of police, soldiers and security - 
agents to guard the President. A pha- 
lanx of Secret Service agents traveled 
with Nixon, ve EST 
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saying the fact that during many parts 
of his tour the President was an easy tar- 
get as he stood erect in open cars to wave 
at the crowds. 

That his welcome was so resonant 
everywhere reflected the success of Hen- 
ry Kissinger in disengaging the comba- 
tants of the region’s October war. Kis- 
singer’s diplomacy, first between Egypt 
and Israel, then between Syria and Is- 
rael, had achieved not only a truce but 
also the beginnings of trust that a so- 
Jution might be found to the animosity 
that has blanketed the area in the quar- 
ter-century since the creation of Israel. 
That trust, for now at least, rests large- 
lyinthe power of the U.S., which Nixon, 


AP 


WITH KING FAISAL LOOKING ON (FAR LEFT), PRESIDENT NIXON MEETS SAU 


reopen the Suez Canal, closed since the 
1967 war. Syria, still tied to the Rus- 
sians by arms and economic aid, not long 
ago was denouncing the U.S. as its arch- 
enemy and an agent of Zionism. After 
the October war, Saudi Arabia led the 
move to cut off oil to the U.S. in retali- 
ation for American support of Israel. 
Despite its improving relations with 
the Arabs, the U.S. has been able to 
maintain its traditional ties to Israel, a 
feat that it has been struggling to achieve 
for years. What is more, American.ini- 
tiatives have cost the Soviet Union; the 
Arabs' military, political and economic 
backer since the mid-'50s, prestige and 
clout in the Middle East, although the 
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A warm welcome and a blunt if hyperbolic message to his guest. 


for all his difficulties at home, still em- 
bodies. Nixon's visit, as Alexander Haig, 
his chief of staff, puts it, “is designed to 
anneal what has already happened. to 
reassure both sides of our willingness to 
play a constructive role, while realizing 
that it's a matter for the parties them- 
selves to work out.” 

For much of the trip, Kissinger 
seemed unable to savor his contribution 
to Nixon’s triumph. He was morose and 
uncharacteristically aloof, having 
threatened to resign on the eve of the 
flight to Cairo over the continuing ac- 
cusations that he was less than truthful 
about his role in national-security wire- 
tapping (see following story). That was 
unfortunate, since the changes in the 
Middle East have been nothing short of 
astonishing since Kissinger went to 
work in the wake of the October war. 
Eight months ago, Egyptians regarded 
Nixon as the villain who was sending 


7 Phantom jets to the Israelis. Now Sadat 


thas gone so far as to say that the im- 
nent of Nixon “would be a trag- 
| U.S. Navy task force has just 


minesweeping operaiom taublidhatnbie. vag 


Soviets continue to have a major role in 
the region (see box page 13). 

The highlights of the presidential 
trip, country,by country: 


EGYPT. Appropriately, Nixon's trip 
began in Egypt, by far the most pop- 
ulous (36 million) and most powerful of 
the Arab countries and the one that took 
the lead in softening the Arabs’ impla- 
cable hostility toward Israel. President 
Anwar Sadat gambled his political fu- 
ture on the belief that he could enlist 
American support in working out a last- 
ing settlement with the Israelis. Because 
the 48/-hour visit of the presidential 
party had such great symbolic value for 
the Egyptians, it was carefully conceived 
and staged like a triumphal pageant, an 
exercise in diplomatic theater. 

The mood was set in opening cer- 
emonies at the airport. Sadat greeted 
Nixon. warmly and immediately began 
an animated conversation in English 
with his guest. “I have been looking 
forward to this day from the time I 
took office.” Nixon responded, adding 
ried KaceoestalitéhnnBsridenit- 
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Down, But 


“If I were Brezhney I'd say to hell 
with it and go home." 


A Soviet diplomat in Beirut 


As President Nixon made his hap- 
py progress through the Middle East, 
that remark probably summed up much 
of the anger and frustration felt by many 
Russian diplomats. In Washington last 
week Soviet officials indicated privately 
that Nixon's reception in Moscow two 
weeks from now will be more restrained 
than it might have been because of the 
Russians' displeasure over their eclipse 
in the Middle East. Ironically, the U.S. 
has gone out of its way to give 
the appearance that the Soviets 
have been involved in the Syrian- 
Israeli disengagement negotia- 
tions, even as Moscow has played 
down the U.S. role and permitted 
little reporting on Nixon's trip. 

Moscow's pique is under- 
standable. The predominant role 
in the Arab world that the Sovi- 
ets created at a cost of billions of 
dollars in military and economic 
assistance during the past two 
decades has been dramatically un- 
dercut by Henry Kissinger's daz- 
zling diplomatic tour de force and 
by the change in perspective on 
the part of several Arab leaders, 
notably Egypt's Anwar Sadat. 

a 


The problem for the Russians, 
say Soviet analysts, is that they are 
caught in a dilemma of exquisite 
subtlety: the more they succeed jin 
supporting a settlement on Arab 
terms, the more their influence 
among the Arabs will decline. If 
there is a settlement in the region, 
the Arabs will no longer have to 
depend upon the Soviets for arms, 
and Soviet influence would lessen. 
Freed from confrontation with Is- 
rael, the Arab states would prob- 
ably devote more of their energy 
to internal development. 

The Soviet Union would find itself 
at a further disadvantage. As enormous 
new oil revenues begin to flow into the 
Arab countries, there is little inclination 
to spend them in the Soviet Union. Cred- 
its for inferior Soviet technology no long- 
er amount to such an attractive deal. 
Iraq, the current epicenter of Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East, is turning 
once again to the West for technology 
and investment. The country’s biggest 
project, a $120 million deep-water ter- 
minal on the Persian Gulf, is being built 
by a Texas outfit and a West German 
company. A major expansion in oil pro- 
duction is being handled by a largely 
Western-owned concern. 

There are, however, other long-term 
factors at work that seem to guarantee 
a significant Soviet role in the Middle 


Not Out, in Moscow 


East for years. to come. The Soviets have 
been redoubling their diplomatic efforts 
in the Arab states that bracket Egypt: 
Libya, Syria and Iraq. Egypt and Syria 
still depend upon the Soviet Union for 
military supplies, and spare parts for 
current equipment will dictate a rela- 
tively close relationship for some time. 

Aside from the Aswan High Dam, 
Moscow is believed to have nearly $2 bil- 
lion in economic investment tied up in 
Egypt and almost $2 billion in military 
and economic assistance in Syria. If the 
Soviet presence declined dramatically, 
would or could the U.S. pick up where 
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"The Russians? .. . They couldn't 
care less about us!" 


the Soviets left off? "I hope to God we 
don't." says one senior U.S. diplomat. 
When the Geneva Conference gets 
under way, the Soviets no doubt will play 
a highly visible role as the Arabs’ cham- 
pion, even as they have grudgingly ac- 
quiesced in Kissinger's peacemaking ef- 
forts. There is even some speculation 
that Moscow might renew its formal re- 
lations with Israel—to whose existence 
as a state the Soviet Union is still com- 


mitted—in order to escape its present | 
one-sided posture. But a more visible — 
role at Geneva would result in merely a | 


short-term success. In the long run, the 
formula still holds that the more the So- 
viets "succeed," the more it appears that 
they stand to lose. As Arab dependence 


upon Soviet military and diplomatic | 
support declines, the Arabs will be look- 


ing elsewhere. They already are. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON STROLLING WITH KING FAISAL 
Signal caller for the oil embargo. 


ard Nixon waving from a long side win- 
dow. He seemed to be grinning. Then 
he was gone, but the moment was 
enough. The Egyptians had seen the liv- 
ing proof of American interest in their 
land, Within a couple of hours, the peas- 
ants were back in the fields, following 
their blindfolded oxen as they trudged 
endlessly round and round to turn the 
waterwheels."' 

To the Top. When the train reached 
Alexandria, Nixon got a reception even 
more boisterous and friendly than the 
one he had experienced in Cairo. A mil- 
lion or more people crammed the side- 
walks, perched on the sea walls and 
crowded the balconies of the sprawling, 
seedy old Mediterranean city to cheer 
as the President passed by on his ten- 
mile motorcade. Lines of policemen on 
motorcycles flanked the presidential 
limousine, and four Jeeps full of troops 
armed with automatic rifles followed the 
Secret Service car in the procession, 

That night, at the dinner he gave 
for Sadat at the Ras el Tin Palace, the 
President basked in the memory of his 
remarkable reception in Alexandria. 
“There is an old saying,” Nixon told Sa- 
dat, “that you can turn people out but 
you can't turn them on. There was no 
question about the people that we saw 
yesterday and today—they were from 
their hearts giving us a’ warm welcome 
—and I can assure you, Mr. President, 
they touched our hearts, and I am sure 
the hearts of millions of Americans who 

saw that welcoming on television.” 

The next morning, the Nixons and 
the Sadats whirled off by helicopter for 
a brief look at the pyramids (“After we 
are done," Nixon joked to Sadat, “the 

_ press corps can climb to the top"), and 


toured a nearby children’s ccentep, pi 


displaying all of the warm 
grace that she has shown 
during similar visits across 
the U.S. and around the 
world. 

While the ceremonies 
were going on and the surg- 
ing thousands were chant- 
ing their names, Presidents 
Nixon and Sadat were get- 

ting down to some hard bargaining that 
went beyond what their advisers had an- 
ticipated. First, they agreed to try to set 
up a round-robin of talks between the 
U.S., the Soviet Union and the various 
Arab countries before going ahead with 
full-scale discussions in Geneva aimed 
at reaching a general peace in the Mid- 
dle East. Israel would not participate in 
the preliminary talks. 

On the third and last day of the vis- 
it, the two Presidents announced a wide- 
ranging agreement that brought Egypt 
and the U.S. closer together than ever 
before—but will pose delicate problems 
for Nixon when he visits Israel this 
week. The President promised to try to 
provide Egypt with nuclear reactors and 
the know-how to operate atomic-power 
Stations by the early 1980s. The main 
catch: working out a foolproof safeguard 
system to guarantee that the Egyptians 
could not use the nuclear equipment to 
make atomic weapons. The prospect of 
the Arabs’ getting nuclear help from the 
US. raised immediate alarm in Israel 
and in the U.S. Congress. Democratic 
Senator Frank Church declared that 
Nixon had gone “beyond propriety” in 
making the agreement, and Democratic 
Congressman Melvin Price, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
8y, predicted that his group would have 
to hold thorough hearings to make sure 
that the safeguard measures were really 
foolproof before Congress would ap- 
prove the step. 

Without naming a figure, Nixon also 
promised to give the Egyptians econom- 
ic, scientific, medical and technical aid, 
as well as to work out cultural exchange 
programs and to encourage American 
business to invest in Egypt. At the mo- 
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Arabs of Palestine are un- 
precedented in history.” 
Although he praised the 
peacemaking efforts of Kis- 
singer and Nixon, the King 
warned: “There will never 
be a real and lasting peace 
in the area unless Jerusalem 
is liberated and returned to 
Arab sovereignty, unless 
liberation of all the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories is achieved, and unless the Arab 
peoples of Palestine regain their rights 
to return to their homes and be given 
the right of self-determination." 

Replying to Faisal's toast, Nixon 
said: “We are aware that we cannot pro- 
duce an instant formula to solve all long- 
time differences. But what is new in the 
present situation is that the US. is play- 
ing a role, a positive role, working to- 
ward the goal of permanent peace in 
the Middle East." 

Later that evening Nixon told the 
King: “I know that most people come 
to Saudi Arabia to get oil. We can use 
oil, but we need more, something that 
is worth far more than oil—we need wis- 
dom.” The President should have 
stopped there, but perhaps showing the 
strain of the trip, he rambled on: “Just 
to demonstrate that I am somewhat of 
a practical politician, let me say that 
while we treasure most your wisdom that 
we will take with us after this visit, we 
of course will need the oil to carry us to 
our next stop. And, Your Majesty, I just 
want to make clear—we of course will 
pay the world price.” 

Before leaving, Mrs. Nixon man- 
aged to get away for a brief shopping 
tour of the bazaars of Jidda. “I would 
like to spend a lot of time here without 
escorts,” she said, “so I could have 
some fun.” 

During the farewell ceremonies, Fai- 
sal took the extraordinary step of ally- 
ing himself with Nixon in his fight 
against impeachment. Although he did 
not mention Watergate by name, there 
was no mistaking the meaning of the 
King’s softly spoken words as he called 
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NIXON BEING GREETED IN SYRIA BY PRESIDENT ASSAD 
Visible proof of the searing problems. 
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against you, Mr. President, in the Unit- 
ed States of America or outside the 
United States of America, or stands 
against us, your friends in this part of 
the world, obviously has one aim in mind 
—namely, that of causing the splintering 
of the world, the wrong polarization of 
the world, the bringing about of mis- 
chief that would not be conducive to 
tranquillity and peace in the world.” 


SYRIA. Twenty minutes’ flight time 
from Damascus airport, Colonel Ralph 
Albertazzie, the pilot of Nixon’s Spirit 
of 76, spotted four Soviet-built Syrian 
MIGs coming up fast. He immediately 
took evasive action, putting the giant jet 
through a series of sharp turns and steep 
banks while radioing the Damascus con- 
trol tower for help. Assured that the 
fighters were on a friendly—though un- 
announced—escort mission, Colonel Al- 
bertazzie landed the President in Syria 
for his meetings with the leaders ofa na- 
tion that has been bitterly anti-Amer- 
ican as well as anti-Israeli. : 

Nixon's reception on the ground was 
similar to the one he had experienced 
in the sky—officially friendly but mil- 
itant in tone. After the 1967 war, Syria 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
U.S. and moved even closer to the So- 
viet Union for aid in its enduring fight 
against Israel. Syria made no secret of 
the fact that it held out no great ex- 
pectations for Nixon's visit. The prevail- _ 
ing attitude was one of wary suspicion: - 
What was the President really up to? A 
government newspaper did not get 
around to running a front-page story on 


Nixon's arrival until the morning his — 


plane actually touched down. ; 
afez who politely 


ids 
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no effort to get out big crowds. Not un- 
til the presidential limousine reached 
Damascus. 28 miles from the airport, 
was there any buildup of. spectators 
along the roadside. Then Nixon asked 
that the roof of the car be opened, and 
the two Presidents stood to wave to the 
crowd, which numbered perhaps 100,- 
000. The people smiled and waved back 
but did little cheering. Though Amer- 
ican flags dotted the route. only one 
placard was visible. It said pointed- 
ly: REVOLUTIONARY DAMASCUS WEL- 
COMES PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON. 

In Syria, President Nixon could see 
visible proof of the searing nature of the 
problems that he was trying to help 
solve. As his plane approached the air- 


MRS. NIXON BARGAINING FOR A COFFEEPOT IN A SAUDI ARABIAN BAZAAR 


blocking a general settlement in the 
Middle East, and Assad gave Nixon the 
hard line. “No peace can be established 
in this region," he declared, “unless a 
realand just solution is found for the Pal- 
estinian question." In reply, Nixon said 
again that he had set out on his tour 
with no quick solutions to such complex 
problems. But he added: "Now we must 
move forward step by step until we reach 
our goal of a just and equitable peace." 


ISRAEL. While President Nixon was 
visiting Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria, 
no one was following his progress more 
anxiously than Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
and the other members of Israel's new 
government. From the moment he was 


And a presidential predilection for cottage cheese. 


port, he could detect in the distance the 
salient from which, by coincidence, Is- 
raeli troops that day were beginning to 
pull back in accordance with the dis- 
engagement agreement that Kissinger 
had worked out. One of the larger groups 
that watched the motorcade pass by was 
composed of Syrian refugees from the 
Golan Heights. The tough-looking 
young soldiers that guarded the airport 
and roads were armed with Russian- 
made AK-47s. Nixon's limousine also 
swept by a Palestinian refugee camp 
composed of grim, concrete-block and 
tin-roofed buildings. 

Nikon and Assad were planning to 
diseuss the possible resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations as well as the $100 mil- 
lion in the pending foreign aid bill that 
the Administration has said could go to 


Syria, But there was no getting away 


due to arrive at Ben-Gurion Internation- 
al Airport on Sunday afternoon, Nixon 
had the job of persuading the Israelis 
that he had not sold them out to buy 
favor with the Arabs. 

During their official talks, the Pres- 
ident was expected to try to soothe con- 
cerns about the proposed nuclear aid to 
the Egyptians by making a similar of- 
fer to the Israelis. (Israel has been get- 
ting U.S. help in nuclear research since 
1955, but no materials.) Rabin hoped 
that Nixon would announce a new and 
long-term program of military and 
financial aid for his country to balance 
the new support going to the Arabs. The 
Israelis had good reason to believe that 
Nixon would be sympathetic to their 
case. Since its founding in 1948, Israel 
has received $5.6 billion in aid from the 

S. Government—nearly $3. billion 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Week the Cloud Burst 


scandal, Henry Kissinger stood out as a 
bright and admired example of integ- 
rity. His supporters were already call- 
ing him the most successful Secretary 
of State in this century. Coupled with 
his foreign policy accomplishments, his 
urbane wit and lucid intelligence had 
made him, according to a recent poll, 
the most popular man in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Yet there was a small cloud: 
persistent rumors dating even before his 
selection as Secretary of State that he 
might be involved in the rather unpleas- 
ant business of wiretapping some of his 
* colleagues. 

The cloud was dissipated by a doz- 
en suns. The Kissinger who journeyed 
to China like a modern Marco Polo went 
on to other foreign policy victories, won 
almost unanimous confirmation as Sec- 
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HENRY KISSINGER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


retary of State from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last fall, and only 
two weeks ago returned in triumph from 
the Middle East after accomplishing a 
great diplomatic feat. No wonder that 
Kissinger, basking in success, did not no- 
tice that the cloud behind his shoulder 
had grown darker and more threatening 
in his absence. 
x Last week Henry Kissinger's cloud 
burst; and he suddenly found himself in 
"the Watergate storm. In an extraordi- 
nary, intensely emotional press confer- 
ence in Salzburg, Austria, on the eve of 
chard Nixon's trip to the Middle East, 
Secretary of State vented his anger 
he considered unjust charges 
is honor. He threatened ig ig, 


P 


yi? Bemdhe ehanaates er bonediibilitinfihe 


- perial tones befitting a President, to 
resign. 

Though he spent most of his hour- 
long conference answering the intricate 
details of the complicity charged against 
him, he properly cast his case in terms 
of integrity. No one had yet accused him 
of a crime; even if he had ordered wire- 
tapping, it was considered legal at the 
time. What was at issue, however, was 


whether Henry Kissinger was a man 
who told the truth—a test to which the 
American public has become extremely 
Sensitive in the era of Watergate. 

. Grim-faced, gritting his teeth, his 
voice quavering, Kissinger angrily de- 
clared that “I do not believe i E 
‘sible to conduct the foreign policy of the 
United States under these circumstances 
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has no choice but to comply. Its hear- 
ings will keep the issue before the pub- 
lic for weeks, and possibly months more. 

The key points in question: 

Did Kissinger originate the wire- 
taps or merely consent to them? In 
his testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last September 
and again in Salzburg last week, he stat- 
ed that he had supplied names of peo- 
ple* with access to information that was 
being leaked; he insisted that he did not 
suggest the wiretaps. FBI memos that 
have been leaked imply that Kissinger 
in his role as Nixon's head of the Na- 
tional Security Council played a more 
active part. A 1973 FBI report on taps 


BRACK— 


kn 


placed in 1969 states: "The original re- 
quests were from either Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer or General Alexander Haig (then 
Colonel Haig) for wiretap coverage on 
knowledgeable National Security Coun- 
cil personnel and certain newsmen who 
had particular news interest in the SALT 
talks.” Since Haig was Kissinger’s sub- 
ordinate, he obviously could not have or- 
dered the taps without Kissinger’s ap- 
proval. In a memo by the late FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover about a 1969 
conversation with Kissinger, Hoover re- 


- ported that Kissinger said he would “de- 


stroy whoever is leaking if we can find 


"Including Morton Halperin and Anthony Lake, 
two of his aides on the National Security Council. 


OUQUET—WITH PAT NIXON—IN SALZBURG 
Then an outburst that caught the world by surprise. 


learned Hoover also told Kissinger that 
the taps could not be placed until At- 
torney General John Mitchell approved 
them. Kissinger then went to Mitchell, 
who responded: "If the President wants 
it done, it’s all right with me." 

Still, the evidence is less clear than 
it seems. President Nixon has already 
asserted that he personally ordered the 
taps. In that event, Kissinger was doing 
the President's bidding. Hoover also had 
the habit of rather indiscriminately put- 
ling names down as initiators of wire- 
taps. Kissinger may have been a victim 
of this practice. 

Did Kissinger read the wiretap 
logs? In his press conference, he de- 

1 nied that "any verbatim 
transcript was ever sent to 
my office.” He saw only 
short summaries bearing on 
national security. "It is to- ` 
tally incorrect and outra- 
geous to say that these taps 
that were submitted to my 
office involved a description 
of extramarital affairs or 
pornographic descriptions. 
The implication that my of- 
fice was spending its time 
reading salacious reports by 
subordinates is a symptom 
of the poisonous atmo- 
sphere characteristic of our 
public discussion.” Yet an 
FBL report shows that Kis- 
singer made a trip to bureau 
headquarters in May 1969 
to examine the raw logs. Af- 
ter leafing through them the 
report indicates that he 
said: "It is clear that [don't 
have anybody in my office 
I can trust except Colonel 
Haig." 

But there is no present 
evidence that Kissinger reg- 
ularly read the wiretap re- 
ports. "What was sent to my 
office was a page-and-a-half 
summary of conversations 
that seemed to the FBI to in- 
volve issues of national se- 
curity. These memoranda 
were then screened in my 
office, and if, in the judgment of those 
who screened the memoranda, they 
were of sufficient importance, they were 
shown to me." 

Did the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee have access to all FBI re- 
ports on the wiretaps? In Salzburg, 
Kissinger suggested that the FBI reports 
were made available to members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In fact, 
the committee had requested the reports - 
but was turned down by the Justice De- — 
partment. Instead, Deputy Attorney - 
General William Ruckelshaus exam- 
ined the reports and then wrote a sum- 
mary, which was later shown to Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson and only 
two members of the Foi Relations . 
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ford Case. Though Kissinger's recollec- 
tions differed at times from the docu- 
mentary record, the Senators were 
satisfied with his explanation. Says 
Richardson: “A skillful prosecutor ask- 
ing hostile questions of Kissinger on the 
stand might convince a jury that he did 
play a greater role. It was a question of 
whether you believed Henry or not. I 
think I certainly wanted to believe him 
—and so did the committee.” 

The committee has now been given 
assurances that it will receive the full 
FBI file. It is possible that the raw re- 
ports may prove damaging to Kissinger, 
but that is the calculated risk he takes. 
By going the “hang-out route,” as the 
President would say, Kissinger exposes 


AP 
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Traumatic events. 


himself to hostile interpretation of his 
past actions. But his bold action could 
also gain him sympathy from his nu- 
merous supporters, who do not want him 
to resign. 

Did Kissinger know that the 
“plumbers unit” was set up to in- 
vestigate leaks fo the news media? 
He claims that he was in the dark about 
the espionage unit, even though one of 
his former aides, David Young, was in 
charge of it. In an affidavit filed in U.S. 
district court in Washington, D.C., Pres- 
idential Advisor John Ehrlichman 
claimed that Kissinger participated in 
a conversation about the plumbers that 
led to the appointment of Young over 
Kissinger's objection, It has also been re- 
vealed that Kissinger once listened to a 
taped interview conducted by Young on 
a security matter. : 

At Salzburg, the Secretary replied 
that he had only a vague recollection 
of the conversation about Young be- 
iuse it took place during a 40-minute 
copter ride shortly after he returned 
‘his initial trip to Chinacde hadupii 


his mind, understandably, on other 
things—and besides, the motor’s roar 
was deafening. On the matter of the in- 
terview, he said that it was "incon- 
ceivable" to him how he was supposed 
to know from the evidence of one taped 
interview what Young was doing. As 
he puts it, "The only thing at issue is 
whether I deliberately lied about know- 
ing about the existence of an organi- 
zation, the substance of which, by. com- 
mon agreement, I had nothing to do 
with." 

The extent of his knowledge about 
the plumbers' dirty tricks is the cloud- 
iest issue. Though a number of former 
aides and Administration sources pri- 
vately insist that Kissinger was well 
aware of the plumbers, no public evi- 
dence has yet been produced. 

Hard-Ball. If Kissinger was indeed 
hazy on some of the details of the Nix- 
on White House security operations, he 
may well have preferred it that way. At 
the time of the installation of the wire- 
taps, he—an' outsider and intellectual 
—was himself suspected ‘of leaking by 
Nixon loyalists of many years’ stand- 
ing. While Kissinger tried to establish 
himself and his policies, the “hard-ball” 
players—H.R. Haldeman, Ehrlichman, 
Charles Colson er al—viewed him as an 
academic oddity and a doubtful ally at 
best. He may have consented to the wire- 
taps partly to ingratiate himself, to prove 
that he could play hard ball too. No mat- 
ter how distasteful he considered wire- 
taps, however, Kissinger believed that 
they were justified in the case of offi- 
cials holding sensitive posts with access 
to material whose release could be 
harmful to the nation. 

Though few people in Washington 
expect Kissinger to quit, resignation is 
hardly out of the question in the charged 
atmosphere of Watergate. Last week 
Paul Nitze resigned his post as a top rep- 
resentative to the SALT talks, declaring 
that “until the office of the presidency 
has been restored to its principal func- 
tion of upholding the Constitution and 
taking care of the fair execution of the 
laws, and thus is able to function effec- 
tively at home and abroad, I see no real 
prospect for reversing certain unfortu- 
nate trends,” : 

In a perverse way, the White House 
may almost welcome Kissinger's plight. 
"The Kissinger outburst may have in- 
directly improved Nixon’s position,” 
Says a White House aide. “Kissinger has 
now dramatically echoed, amplified and 
given credibility to many claims being 
made by Nixon. Kissinger raised the 
alarm that the political atmosphere of 
the country is being poisoned by ene- 
mies of the Administration, that leaks 
have got out of hand, that the nation’s 
system of fairness and due process have 
broken down,” 

There certainly is some question 
whether Kissinger should be tried by 
anonymous leaks. Though some of the 
leakers are no doubt well motivated and 
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ing Deletions from the Tapes 


failed to note was that Nixon had ap- 
proved Ehrlichman’s injunction to limit 
Dean's report. In fact, claimed the 
memo, Nixon laughed and said: "Sure. 
As for that transaction." Suggests Dix- 
on: "The President never asked Dean 
to write a report for the purpose of giv- 
ing him additional facts, but merely so 
it could be relied on as an excuse in the 
event things came ‘unstuck’ and the 
President needed justification for his 
inaction." 

Similarly on March 22, Nixon told 
Mitchell, according to Dixon, that “we 
can't have a complete cave and have 
the people go up there and testify [to 
the Senate Watergate Committee]. You 
would agree on that?" Replied Mitch- 
ell: I agree." The two then discussed 
how the Dean statement could be given 
to the Senate committee with the mes- 
sage, in Nixon's words: "This is every- 
thing we know. I know nothing more." 
In truth, of course, Nixon has since ad- 
mitted that at the time of this conver- 
sation, he knew much more, including 
Dean's description of the cover-up ac- 
tivities of such aides as Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman, Mitchell, Herbert 
Kalmbach, Gordon Strachan, Jeb Stu- 
art Magruder and Fred LaRue. 

In the second memo, Dixon report- 
ed that the committee's transcript shows 
that the President told Dean on March 
17 that Haldeman, then chief of staff, 
must not be implicated in Watergate. 
“We've got to cut that off. We can't have 
that go to Haldeman,” Nixon is quoted 
as saying—again in words not included 
in the White House transcripts. 

Beyond strengthening the cover-up 
charges against Nixon, the revelations 
demonstrated the unreliability of the 
White House transcripts and supported 
the committee's case for insisting 
on the actual tapes of all subpoenaed 
conversations. 

White House officials have said that 
the President was the final editor of the 
released transcripts, while his chief ex- 
pert and adviser on the tapes was his 
counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt. Long over- 
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worked and showing the strain of con- 
tinual 18-hour days. Buzhardt last week 
suffered a heart attack and was listed 
in ^serious but stable" condition in a Vir- 
ginia hospital. Whether the illness of 
Buzhardt, who apparently will be un- 
able to return to his duties for at least 
two months, will further delay any of 
the various Nixon legal proceedings is 
not yet known. The Presidents chief 
Watergate lawyer, James St. Clair, said 
that his staff will "regroup" and proceed. 

Not Impeachable. St. Clair offered 
a flurry of defense briefs on Watergate 
matters—including a 10,000-word argu- 
ment defending Nixon against cover-up 
charges. Rejected as out-of-order at the 
current stage of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee's inquiry by Chairman Peter Rodi- 
no, the St. Clair brief reportedly made 
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the astonishing contention that for Nix- 
on to conceal the role of his aides in the 
Watergate conspiracy would not, even 
if proved, be an impeachable offense. 
Since the St. Clair paper was neither ad- 
mitted as evidence nor leaked. the basis 
for his reasoning could not be learned. 
Draw a Line. St. Clair's agility in 
mustering procedural arguments against 
the impeachment process was evident 
-in a letter signed by Nixon to Chair- 
man Rodino, firmly rejecting for the 
fourth time a Judiciary Committee sub- 
poena of presidential tapes. Contending 
that the White House had extensively 
cooperated with the committee, the Nix- 
on letter argued that he must "draw a 
line" to prevent "unlimited search and 
seizure" of Executive Branch files by the 
Legislative Branch. This was necessary 
to preserve the delicate separation of 


ef 
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powers among the three branches de- 
creed by the Constitution. Totally ig- 
nored in the letter was the fact that the 
congressional power to remove a Pres- 
ident from office by impeachment and 
conviction necessarily intrudes upon 
that separation as one of the Constitu- 
tion’s ultimate checks and balances 
among the three branches, 

St. Clair took two other steps to 


Strengthen Nixon’s pending Supreme 
Court arguments against an order by 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica that the 
President must honor Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski's subpoena for 64 tapes. 
St. Clair petitioned the Supreme Court 
to consider as part of that case whether 
a grand jury had the authority to name 
the President as an unindicted co-con- 


tor in the Watergate cover-up, as 
d secretly voted to do last Feb. 25, 
if so, whether it had acted on the 
ficient evidence. He also 
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jury proceedings both to the Supreme 
Court and to himself—but not necessar- 
ily to the public—to prepare for such 
an argument. St. Clair contends that the 
grand jury had both exceeded its pow- 
ers and gone beyond the evidence. 
Presidential Aide Patrick J. Buchan- 
an last week charged that both the grand 
jury and the Watergate prosecutors had 
acted out of political bias against Nix- 
on rather than on the evidence. He 
claimed, for example, that when Pres- 
idential Aide Dwight Chapin was found 
guilty of perjury on April 5, “members 
of the prosecution staff, gathered in 
court, cheered and embraced.” Buchan- 
an was not present when the jury an- 
nounced its verdict; there was, in fact, 
no such unprofessional demonstration 
The Supreme Court at week’s end 
agreed to take up the question of wheth- 
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er the grand jury had the authority to 
cite Nixon. The court also unsealed the 
Jury's citation, which said it believed 
"that there is probable cause that Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, among others, was a 
member of the conspiracy to defraud the 
United States and to obstruct justice." 

In another St. Clair action, the attor- 
ney served notice that he will appeal an 
order by Judge Sirica that a 17-minute 
segment of one Nixon conversation 
dealing with the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice be given to Jaworski. So far only 
Judge Sirica has had access to the tape. 
Sirica had originally withheld the seg- 
ment in a belief that IRS matters were 
not relevant to Jaworski's Watergate in- 
vestigations. Advised recently by Jawor- 
ski that White House attempts to use the 
IRS for political purposes were under in- 
vestigation. Sirica changed his mind. 

Indirectly, the St. Clair objection 
had the effect of preventing or delaying 
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mellow Washington nights talking about it all, stop for Col- 
onel Sanders chicken and root beer, hurry back to the hear- 
ing. When it is over, Mezvinsky rushes away from reporters 
and home to be alone with his ideas. His sleep is fitful. Often 
he will awake with an idea, get out of bed and write it down. 

His Iowa heritage weighs on him. It is a curious fact that 
several Iowans played important roles in the impeachment 
and acquittal of Andrew Johnson more than 100 years ago. 
Mezvinsky read about Iowa's Senator James Grimes. a bitter 
foe of Andrew Johnson, who became convinced that the John- 
son trial was unfair. Grimes was compared to Benedict Ar- 
nold, Aaron Burr. Jefferson Davis. The abuse and threats 
heaped on Grimes helped bring 'on a stroke that felled him 
two days before the vote. Yet the paralyzed Senator had him- 
self carried to the floor, struggled to his feet, and called out 
firmly, “Not guilty.” 

Mezvinsky ponders it all in his cramped office. Some- 
times the outside world intrudes and it shocks him. He went 
to his daughter’s fifth-grade class to talk, and the first ques- 

oavioxewwenry tion was “Should the President be 
impeached?” The 150 kids broke 
into cheers. The reaction made his 
stomach knot up. Out in lowa a 
while back, a 70-year-old lady 
looked him in the eye and said, 
“Tm glad I don't have long to live 
because there really isn't much to 
live for." That stunned him. “You 
see how far it has gone,” he says. 
“I feel for the President, Fm two 
people. There is the side of me that 
Says try to be calm and objective. 
There is the side of me that is in 
pursuit of the facts, the truth.” 

Last week Mezvinsky sat on 
the House floor and watched à 
Flag Day display, listened to the 
Army band and chorus salute the 
nation. “I found myself feeling 
sad. I didn't want to. But that flag 
had been tarnished." 

Mezvinsky knows the issue 
may be with him the rest of his 
life. "There is an eerie quality to 
it al" he says. "This is no car- 
nival. We are moving into the 
crunch." It got very serious last 
week, far more than the rest of us 
know. At the-Kennedy Center last 
Tuesday night, watching All the 
King’s Men, based on the story of 
Huey Long, corruption of public 
officials and impeachment pro- 
ceedings, he wondered to himself 
if this was what politics always came to—the loss of ethics 
and moral fiber. 

He read /984 back in high school, and when the com- 
mittee was going over the material on how the White House 
tried to use the Internal Revenue Service to strike back at po- 
litical enemies, Mezvinsky was deeply distressed. The image 
of Big Brother would not go away. 

He is intrigued by the coincidence of time. As Jeb Ma- 
gruder marched off to jail, Mezvinsky was listening to the 
tapes of how those crimes were conceived and executed. The 
past had become the present. 


But then it moved on and there was no time for him to 


pause. Mezvinsky was back in the hearing room making his 
notes, stealing stray thoughts. "We are all humans in this. We 
are all on trial. John Doar and Albert Jenner are good men, 
doing a good job under fire. The chairman has grown im- 
mensely in these weeks. We have to understand the strategy 
being used by the White House. We must understand better 
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DEFENSE 


A Victory for the Pentagon 


Congress appears willing to give the 
armed services just about everything 
they want in their budget for fiscal 1975. 
Acting on the first major segment of the 
budget submitted to Congress, the Sen- 
ate last week voted to authorize $21.8 
billion for weapons purchases and re- 
search. some $1.3 billion less than the 
Defense Department sought; the House 
earlier approved $22.6 billion. Com- 
plains Democratic Senator Thomas J. 
McIntyre of New Hampshire, a Penta- 
gon critic: "If there is a question of more 
strength, the Senators feel it would be 
best to err on the side of strength." 

Defense Secretary James R. Schle- 
singer had asked Congress for the $23.1 
billion as part of a total $85.8 billion 
1975 budget, plus $6.8 billion for mil- 
itary contracts extending beyond that 
year. The request, a peacetime record, 
topped this year's budget by $5.5 bil- 
lion. Schlesinger blamed the increase on 
inflation and pay increases. He noted 
that Pentagon spending now amounts 
to less than 6% of the U.S. gross na- 
tional product; it was 8.396 in 1964, the 
year before the U.S. military buildup in 
South Viet Nam. Even so, critics like 
Paul Warnke, an Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in the Johnson Administration. 
believe that $11 billion could be trimmed 
from the budget request without endan- 
gering the nation's security. 

First Strike. But the mood on Cap- 
itol Hill was shaped by the economic 
slowdown, the apparent lack of progress 
at the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
with Russia and the Soviet arms build- 
up. As a result, most Congressmen were 
Opposed to more than token cuts even 
before they began work on the Penta- 
gon budget, which is traditionally bro- 
ken up into several bills. The most con- 
troversial is the procurement bill, which 
contains money for researching, devel- 
oping and buying new weapons. Later, 
Congress will vote separate bills for mil- 
itary personnel, retirement, operations 
and maintenance. 

The major debate this year was over 
one of the smallest items: a request for 
$77 million. It will finance research to 
increase the accuracy and yield of the 
U.S/s 550 nuclear-tipped Minuteman 
HI missiles and develop a highly ac- 
curate MARV (maneuverable re-entry 
vehicle) warhead that can change di- 
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six weeks, Tsosie's coalition has spon- 
sored Saturday parades in Farmington 
to protest the murders and press for 
more services for Indians. The demon- 
strations were peaceful until the most re- 
cent one, when the Indians collided with 
the annual sheriff's posse rodeo parade. 
The drill team was dressed in old cav- 
alry costumes, like the ones worn by the 
Indians' original oppressors. The result- 
ing fracas left one policeman injured and 
31 Indians under arrest. "These people 
are just trying to stir up trouble," says 
Councilman Jimmy Drake. “These pa- 
rades could be caused by subversives, 
you know—Communists, for instance." 

Profiteering Taverns. The de- 
mand most stressed by Tsosie's young 
militants is strict enforcement of laws 
against selling liquor to the obviously in- 
toxicated. Prohibited by the New Mex- 
ico constitution from buying alcohol 
until 1953, Indians now find it all too 
easily available, and many Navajos are 
outraged by the profiteering taverns in 
towns near the reservation border. In 
just the past ten weeks, more than 6,250 
Indians have been taken into “protective 
custody” in Gallup for drunkenness. 
“Once Navajos start drinking, an in- 
credible wave of hostility pours out.” 
says the Rev. Henry Bird, director of 
the San Juan Mission. “The boiling sea 
is visible only when the defenses are 
down.” 

Despite an unemployment rate that 


averages 3096, the Navajos are increas- . 


ingly directing their rural economy to- 
ward a structured industrial society. In 
the past 34 years, Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil Chairman Peter MacDonald, 45, a 
former electrical engineer for Hughes 
Aircraft Co., has done much to improve 
the tribe's financial position. Aided by 
the growing number of college-educat- 
ed Navajos returning to the reservation, 


he has forced companies operating on 
ore. The In- 
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pectors only if the metal was discovered, 
but Exxon is now paying $6 million for 
the privilege of prospecting on a 400.- 
000-acre section of the reservation. By 
1985, Navajo revenues from mineral 
leases are expected to exceed $30 mil- 
lion a year, and their exploitation should 
help provide thousands of jobs for the 
Navajos. 

Financial gain is breeding a rare eu- 
phoria among Navajos—a feeling that 
they can at last stand on level ground 
with whites. Last month MacDonald 
proposed that his reservation be made 
the 51st state, much to the disdain of 
local white politicians. Plans are afoot 
to build a new town. inside the res- 
ervation, and the Tribal Council in- 
tends to ask the Anglo owners of 130 
trading posts on the reservation to sell 
out to Indians by next year. Says Mac- 
Donald firmly: "The white people in 
the Southwest are going to have to get 
rid of their negative attitude LT 
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be purely. commercial. Michelle and 
Genevieve are capital investments. 
“Theres something about me that 
makes women Sing,” he declared from 
his Manhattan town house. Said Mi- 
chelle at her West Coast home: “He 
keeps us both busy,” referring to the 
fact that sne and Genevieve are cur- 
rently cutting discs of John’s songs. 
Apart from that, she added, "we lead 
very separate lives." 
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The U.S. protocol. office found itself 
suffering from an embarrassment of 
riches. Since Columnist Maxene Chesh- 
ire disclosed in May that there were dis- 
crepancies in the reporting of gifts re- 
ceived by Pat Nixon and her daughters, 
jewel boxes all over official Washington 
have been emptied. Among those hur- 
riedly delivering diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds to the gifts office were Betty 
Fulbright, wife of Senator J. William, 
whose Foreign Relations Committee 
drafted the 1966 law that does not per- 
mit officials or their families to accept 
gifts worth more than $50. The greatest 
surprise came when Hubert Humphrey 
turned in a 7.9 carat diamond estimated 
to be worth more than $100,000. Pre- 
sented to Muriel Humphrey.in 1968 by 
Zaire’s President- Mobutu‘ Sese Seko, 
| 7 along with ten leopard skins from a So- 
Wy JOHN & MICHELLE & GENEVIEVE malia official, the diamond has been 
AD A 2 resting in a Minneapolis safe-deposit 
It is a pressagent’s dream. Thereare box. The skins were sold in 1970 for 
| l Pop Singer and Composer John Phil- $7,500, which was given to the Louise 
| lips, 37, his first wife, Michelle Phillips, | Whitbeck Fraser School for the mental- 

29, and his second missus, South Af- ly retarded in Minneapolis. Pleading ig- 
rican Actress Genevieve Waite, 26, all norance of the 1966 law. Humphrey said 
| making music for their "family label,” in Washington last week: “At no time 
Paramour Records. No hanky-panky did any officer of the State Department 
about it either. Although Phillips, who or any other agency of Government in- 
with Michelle, Cass Elliot, and Denny form me that gifts received by me or 
Doherty founded the Mamas and the members of my family should be placed 
Papas singing group in 1965, likes to in the custody of the department." 
call his life-style with a giggle "a mé- a 
nage ù trois,” the relationship seems to They conversed, it seems, mainly 
se about the weather. Still, Prince Charles 
"made me feel at ease," said Laura Jo 
Watkins, 20. She was describing how she 
first met Charles when his frigate H.M.S. 
Jupiter visited San Diego last March. 
At an official reception, blonde and vo- 
luptuous Laura Jo stood in for her fa- 
ther, Rear Admiral James Watkins, 
U.S.N., and his wife Sheila. Last week 
she found herself listening to some more 
. of Charles’ talk. As his guest, she sat in 
the Strangers’ Galleries at the House of 
Lords when he made his maiden Speech, 
16 minutes on the need for recreational 
facilities for young people. Charles and 
Laura Jo were having their own prob- 
lems about recreational facilities. A sec- 
retarial student at San Diego's Kelsey- 
Jenney College, Laura Jo was invited 
on Charles’ suggestion to attend retir- 
ing U.S. Ambassador Walter Annen- 
|. berg's farewell party. He had to cancel 
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g Lena Zavaroni, 10. the Scottish young- 
> ster with the big Garland voice who 


topped the Common Market charts in 
1973 with her recording of Ma, He's 
Making Eyes at Me. Asshe gyrated with 
prepubescent salaciousness at the end of 
a U.S. promotion tour, her managers 
Phil and Dorothy Solomon looked on 
with satisfaction. "Our biggest problem 
in England." said Phil, “is the anti- 
quated work laws for children. Why, 
Lena can only give 40 performances a 
year." Noting that in the U.S. laws are 
more liberal. he predicted that “by fall 
Lena will probably be living in Los An- 
geles." Lena is enjoying what may turn 
out to be a short career. The Solomons 
have refused her singing lessons be- 
cause they fear training would remove 
her voice's earthy appeal. Thus Lena 
is in danger of losing her voice en- 
tirely, a fate that befell another Sol- 
omon prodigy. Neil Reed, a twelve- 
year-old who apparently started croak- 
ing after a mere eight months. However, 
said Phil, "girls" voices are supposed to 
hold up longer than boys'." 
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Two parish priests take in a broken- 
down movie actress and—bingo!—pret- 
ty soon she stars at a benefit for them. 
Next week in Manhattan, blonde dy- 
namo Betty Hutton, 53, who hurtled 
through some 20 musicals in the '40s 
and 50s, will be the big-name attrac- 
tion at a $50 and $100 a plate dinner 
to raise money for St. Anthony's Church 
in Portsmouth, R.I. On hand for the oc- 
casion will be some 300 of her friends 
and admirers, including Arlene Dahl, 
George Jessel and Kate Smith. Betty 
had fetched up on the rectory doorstep 
last February, stone-broke and despon- 
dent about four divorces and a dead- 
end acting career. Taken on as an un- 
paid cook-housekeeper by Fathers Peter 
Maguire and James Hamilton, she wast- 
ed no time at all bouncing back. "She's 
lost none of her zip," said Father Ma- 
guire, adding proudly, "She does a tre- 
mendous thing with lamb." Baptized a 
Lutheran, Betty recently converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and she has wry- 
ly christened her hit breakfast recipe. 
oatmeal topped with Cool Whip, “Cath- 
olic cement.” 


a 

Hello, Ethel. Most patrons of Man- 
hattan’s Roosevelt Hospital Gift Shop 
do a double take when the auburn- 
haired saleslady hands them their 
change. Pressed, she admits, "Yes, l'm 
Ethel Merman." Keeping her Klaxon 
mute, Ethel does not even hum as she 
bustles about the shop, straightening 
rows of candy bars and selling cookies. 
But, say admiring fellow workers, "she's 
definitely improved sales.” Enlisting as 
a volunteer when her mother was hos- 
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then joined the gift shop. Now she comes 
in at least once a week—her other en- 
gagements, such as à concert tour with 
Carroll O'Connor permitting. "She's a 
great wrapper,” says the shop’s manag- 
er. Belts Ethel: “I'm lousy at corners.” 
Then Nonsmoker Merman confessed 
her only vice: an innocuous form of sniff- 
ing. At the cupboard where the ciga- 
rette cartons are stored, she inhaled hap- 
pily. “It smells just like a Dunhill 
humidor.” she said. 
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A Too-Special 
Relationship 


“I have not had unfortunate expe- 
riences with the press. 


That is one point Henry Kissinger 
made at his extraordinary news con- 
ference in Salzburg that no journalist 
will dispute. In the 5% years that he 
has been shaping U.S. foreign policy, 
the Secretary of State has never lacked 
a large and enthusiastic following in 
the press and public. They have ap- 
plauded his statecraft spectac- 
ulars, been entertained when 
he stepped out with starlets, 
and generally turned to him 
for relief from the sullenness 
and secrecy that have char- 
acterized much of the rest of 
the Nixon Administration. * 

Thus there was an odd ring 
to Kissinger’s petulant sugges- 
tion at Salzburg that he had 
been getting a raw deal over his 
role in wiretaps (see THE U.S.). 
Until the issue is settled, the 
only incontrovertible fact in 
the affair is that it has prompt- 
ed open questioning of how the 
press has handled the super- 
secretary. Says Investigative 
Reporter Seymour Hersh, 
whosé New York Times story 
on the taps fanned Kissinger's 
wrath: "I don't think Kissinger 
has been subject to the same 
scrutiny that other officials 
have. I think he should be 
treated the same way everyone 
else is in this town." 

Indisputably, a kind of spe- 
cial relationship has developed 
between a usually admiring 
press and a courting Kissinger 
over the years since he un- 
packed his books in the White 
House basement in 1969. If 
Kissinger feels that he Has been gored 
on the taps, there are plenty of other ep- 
isodes in which the press has let him off 
lightly. Two leading examples: 

b Kissinger's celebrated declaration 
13 days before the November 1972 pres- 
idential election that “peace is at hand" 
in Viet Nam was not widely questioned 
in the press until well after the Pres- 
ident had won his landslide victory. As 
it turned out, the secret negotiations had 
broken down badly. and peace was not 
to come until January 1973. But the mat- 
ter was quickly forgotten in the eupho- 


— ria following the cease-fire, 


» When Nixon put U.S. forces on 
t early in the Middle East fighting 
fall, Kissinger told the White House 
corps 


reporters ever took him to task for it. 

Kissinger has often talked of his re- 
lations with the press in terms of mu- 
tual trust. As he told ABC News Ted 
Koppel recently: “If you mislead the 
press consciously and you're caught at 
it, your credibility is destroyed forever.” 
Kissinger set out to secure tight control 
over the press with his very first Na- 
tional Security Council staff meeting in 
1969. He alone, he told his aides. would 
deal with newsmen. Roger Morris, a for- 
mer Kissinger assistant, recalls in an ar- 
ticle in the current Columbia Journalism 
Review that he and his NSC colleagues 
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KISSINGER WITH REPORTERS ABOARD AIR FORCE TWO 
“He played us like a violin." 


“were authorized to explore secret ne- 
gotiations, even to edit the ceaseless out- 
pour of Kissinger’s diary. But none of 
us was trusted to deal with that most sen- 
silive and perilous phenomenon of them 
all—a journalist.” 

Kissinger went out of his way to 
make himself accessible to reporters and 
editors at “deep background” briefings 
—but almost always on a not-for-attri- 
bution basis. One newsman familiar 
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around the top and bottom of the world. 
Indeed it is the widening of this cap of 
cold air that is the immediate cause of 
Africa’s drought. By blocking moisture- 
bearing equatorial winds and preventing 
them from bringing rainfall to the 
parched sub-Sahara region, as well as 
other drought-ridden areas stretching 
all the way from Central America to the 
Middle East and India, the polar winds 
have in effect caused the Sahara and oth- 
er deserts to reach farther to the south. 
Paradoxically, the same vortex has cre- 
ated quite different weather quirks in the 
U.S. and other temperate zones. As the 
winds swirl around the globe, their 
southerly portions undulate like the bot- 
tom of a skirt. Cold air is pulled down 
across the Western U.S. and warm air is 
swept up to the Northeast. The collision 
of air masses of widely differing temper- 
atures and humidity can create violent 
storms—the Midwest's recent rash of di- 
sastrous tornadoes, for example. 
Sunspot Cycle. The changing 
weather is apparently connected with 
differences in the amount of energy that 
the earth's surface receives from the sun. 
Changes in the earth's tilt and distance 
from the sun could, for instance, signif- 
icantly increase or decrease the amount 
of solar radiation falling on either hemi- 
sphere—thereby altering the earth's cli- 
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climate patterns, but have so far been 
unable to provide a satisfactory expla- 
nation of how the cycle might be 
involved. 

Man, too. may be somewhat respon- 
sible for the cooling trend. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin's Reid A. Bryson and 
other climatologists suggest that dust 
and other particles released into the at- 
mosphere as a result of farming and fuel 
burning may be blocking more and more 
sunlight from reaching and heating the 
surface of the earth. 

Climatic Balance. Some scientists 
like Donald Gilman, chief of the Na- 
tional Weather Services long-range- 
prediction group, think that the cooling 
trend may be only temporary. But all 
agree that vastly more information is 
needed about the major influences on 
the earth's climate. Indeed, it is to gain 
such knowledge that 38 ships and 13 air- 
craft, carrying scientists from almost 70 
nations, are now assembling in the At- 
lantic and elsewhere for a massive 100- 
day study of the effects of the tropical 
seas and atmosphere on worldwide 
weather. The study itself is only part of 
an international scientific effort known 
acronymically as GARP (for Global At- 
mospheric Research Program). 

Whatever the cause of the cooling 
trend, its effects could be extremely 
serious, if not catastrophic. Scientists fig- 
ure that only a 1% decrease in the 
amount of sunlight hitting the 
earth's surface could tip the cli- 
matic balance, and cool the plan- 
et enough to send it sliding down 
the road to another ice age with- 
in only a few hundred years. 

The earth's current climate is 
something of an anomaly; in the 
past 700.000 years. there have 
been at least seven major epi- 
sodes of glaciers spreading over 
much of the planet. Tempera- 
tures have been as high as they 
are now only about 5% of the 
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Airport: Impossible 


Creation of the mammoth Dal- 
las-Fort Worth Airport, gushed a pub- 
licity handout, was “like a combination 
of The Impossible Dream and Mission: 
Impossible.” That was last October, just 
before the world’s largest airport (27 sq. 
mi.) opened for business. From that 
point on, the complaints have drowned 
out the publicity, suggesting that Dal- 
las-Fort Worth might be better named 
Airport: Impossible. 

Located halfway between cities that 
are Texas' traditional rivals—and an ar- 
duous $14.cab ride from either—the 
$700 million airport has been successful 
only in enraging most of the travelers 
who use it. They complain bitterly about 
the outrageous prices and protest that 
they are “quartered” to death—charged 
25¢ for coffee, local phone calls and even 
for going from one airline to another. 
To add indignity to outrage, the quar- 
ters often have to be obtained from 
change machines that return only 95¢ 
on the dollar. The only free facilities are 
drinking fountains, and the water pres- 
sure is often so low that they are un- 
usable. Worse, the touted technological 
innovations to move people and handle 
i baggage have turned out to be disas- 
trously ineffective. 

The biggest problem is the airport's 
vaunted Airtrans, a 13-mile computer- 
controlled system of tracked trams de- 
signed to transport passengers around 
the terminal perimeter. Because the sys- 
tem was apparently oversensitized, the 
cars grind to a dismaying halt if even a 
light bulb fails. The trains often skip sta- 
tions or fail to open doors after stop- 
ping, while passengers inside bang on 
> the windows to get out and those wait- 

ing to board bang on the glass to g ei 
Houston Industrialist_ Howard PUN 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AIR TRAVELERS TRYING TO OPEN DOORS OF STALLED TRAIN THAT CAUSED THEM TO MISS FLIGHT 


says that he was recently trapped aboard 
Airtrans "for two complete circuits. 
Finally, I got off close enough to my 
flight gate to race to it. Barely made it." 

The design of the American Airlines 
terminal, the airport's busiest, was com- 
pleted before new security regulations 
went into effect, making it impossible to 
screen passengers for various flights at 
one checkpoint: As a result, each load- 
ing gate has become a security gate, 
creating delay.and confusion. Baggage- 
handling problems have been particu- 
larly vexing, again because of overcom- 
puterization. Passengers have com- 
plained that the system chews up their 
bags as voraciously as if they were ham- 
burgers, though the operation has been 
improved. As a result of the snafus at 
Dallas-Fort Worth, the distance from 
downtown, and the exorbitant runway 
fees, Braniff and Texas International 
have moved part of their operations 
back to the old Love Field, only five 
miles from Dallas. Delta also is consid- 
ering pulling some of its flights out of 
the giant airport. Southwest Airlines, 
which never moved from Eove (despite 
lawsuits filed by the city of Dallas in an 
attempt to force the line to fly from Dal- 
las-Fort Worth), has recorded nearly a 
100% increase in passengers and profits. 

Indeed, an ever-growing number of 
Texas businessmen will go to almost any 
length to avoid the delays and incon- 
venience of Dallas-Fort. Worth. One 
Dallas businessman even flies from Love 
to Houston to take a connecting flight 
from there to Chicago or New York, and 
points out that this costs him $20 and 
40 minutes, only slightly more than the 
cab ride to the big airport. Gordon Bing, 
a leading Houston executive, says in un- 
Texan fashion: “Bigger is just not bet- 
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No Deal for Public TV 


. After years of kicking public tele- 
vision around as intolerably liberal and 
Eastern-oriented, the Nixon Adminis- 
tration seemed ready to settle its long 
war with the Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. If public television would stop try- 
ing to be “a fourth network,” said Clay 
Whitehead, 35, the President’s chief 
television adviser, the White House 
would press for the long-term federal 
financing that PBS officials felt was need- 
ed as insulation from political pressure. 

PBS certainly carried out its part of 
the bargain. In the past 18 months. such 
liberal commentators as Sander Vano- 
cur, Bill Moyers and Robert McNeil 
have disappeared from its schedule, al- 
though its public-affairs coverage has 
not been substantially reduced. It has 
also brought what the Administration 
fondly describes as “grass-roots democ- 
racy” to the system by giving the na- 
tion’s 246 local PBs stations the budget- 
ary power to control programming by 
buying or rejecting possible PBS shows 
in a form of program “auction.” Only 
those shows winning sufficient financial 
commitment from local stations will be 
included in the PBS lineup. 

But now Whitehead seems unable 
to hold up his end of the deal. As re- 
ports filtering out of the White House 
have it, President Nixon “flatly reject- 
ed” a Whitehead-drafted bill that would 
have put federal support of public TV 
ona five-year basis and increased it from 
$60 million a year as of July 1 to $100 
million by 1980. In a fit of pique at the 
proposal, Nixon left word as he set off 
for the Middle East that he wanted to 
cut rather than raise PBS funding and, 
above zll, keep it on the short leash of 
year-to-year financing. ; 

Nixon’s switch deeply embarrassed 
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Whitehead, who had planned to leave 
the White House after sealing the PBS 
deal. Whitehead personally leaked the 
story of Nixon’s turnabout, evidently in 
hopes of forcing his boss to reconsider. 
But “it will take a miracle to turn him 
around,” swears one Nixon aide. “He 
does not like public television, and prob- 
ably never will.” 


The 732 Steps 


The 200th birthday of the United 
States is still two years away, but already 
television networks are starting to cel- 
ebrate. Among the shows planned for 
the fall are NBC’s series based on Carl 
Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln, and 
another by the Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on the Adams family from 1750 to 
1900. CBS, however, has decided to go 
to extremes with the longest-running, 
shortest commemorative of them all. Be- 
ginning on July 4, it will offer a prime- 
time TV series called Bicentennial Min- 
utes, which will run every night of every 
week until B-day, July 4, 1976. Each seg- 
ment is exactly one minute long. 

Dreamed up by Executive Producer 
Lewis Freedman, the series will describe 
bits of American history, data and er- 
rata, the momentous and the obscure. 
The 732 minutes—of the newspaper fill- 
er “on this day 200 years ago" variety 
—will be narrated, says the network, by 
“everyone from movie stars to Supreme 
Court Justices.” Sample Minutes: Actor 
Barry Sullivan recounting the career of 
Tom Paine, Charlton Heston describing 
George Washington’s reaction to the 
Boston Tea Party, Richard Crenna ex- 
plaining the impact of the fuel crisis in 
Boston in the year 1774, and Jean Sta- 
pleton revealing Martha Washington’s 
secret recipe to prevent cherries from 
spoiling. 
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Pastor of the Poor 


The plot seemed like something out 
of Becket, The conspirator’s accomplice. 
a poor man, was to go to the city of Re- 
cife in northeastern Brazil and there 
seek out a certain troublesome archbish- 
op. “That priest," the accomplice was 
told. “must be eliminated." As it hap- 
pened, the 1968 scenario was never 
played out. The would-be assassin was 
too softhearted to go through with the 
murder. Instead. he went to his intend- 
ed victim, confessed the plot and warned 
him that others might try. 

A certain grace seems to touch the 
life of the diminutive (5 ft. 4 in.) Arch- 
bishop of Olinda and Recife. Dom Hel- 
der Pessoa Càmara. Better known to the 
world simply as "Dom Helder,” Brazil's 
famed voice of the poor and preacher 
of nonviolent revolution is a persistent 
nettle in the breeches of his country's 
military regime. At least eight of Dom 
Helders associates have been arrested 
and tortured. He has been castigated as 
a "Fidel Castro in cassock" and disdain- 
fully dubbed "the Red bishop." Lately 
he has been so judiciously ignored by 
Brazil's censored press that some edu- 
cated people in Rio are surprised to 
learn that he is still alive. 

Outside Brazil, though. his name is 


‘very much alive—and widely honored. 


He has several times been nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize and in 1973 re- 
ceived a "People's Peace Prize" in Nor- 
way—$300.000 raised by European 
church and student groups, trade unions 
and political parties. Last week he was 
at Harvard University to accept an hon- 
orary degree as a doctor of laws. 
Human World. It is on such trips 
abroad—three or four a year—that Dom 
Helder now pins many of his hopes, 
since in Brazil. he concedes, “we are 
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crushed.” At times he has used his for- 
eign platforms for stinging denuncia- 
tions of terror and torture in Brazil; more 
often he tries to prick the conscience of 
the First World for its complicity in the 
Third World's troubles. He had pre- 
pared a biting acceptance speech—not 
knowing there would be no time to de- 
liver it—for the Harvard commence- 
ment. In it he assailed. among other 
things, "the greed of multinational cor- 
porations" and "the injustices of inter- 
national trade politics [that keep] two- 
thirds of humanity in misery." Yet, 
characteristically. Dom Helder's unde- 
livered speech ended on an optimistic 
theme: his contention that there are cou- 
rageous minorities everywhere who 
want to “construct a world that is more 
breathable, more just, more human.” 
Dom Helder (the dom is an old Por- 
tuguese title of respect) was born 65 
years ago in the northeastern Brazilian 
city of Fortaleza in the back room of a 
schoolhouse where his mother taught 
the primary grades. His father, an an- 
ticlerical journalist, chose the boy’s 
name from a dictionary rather than the 
calendar of saints but did not keep his 
son from studying for the priesthood. Or- 
dained at 22, Father Camara soon 
moved into religious education—and 
flirted briefly with the Brazilian version 
of fascism before moving to Rio in 1936. 
Not until a few years after Dom 
Helder became an auxiliary bishop in 
1952 did he turn his organizational tal- 
ents to helping the poor, building apart- 
ments for slumdwellers, organizing a 
“Bank of Providence” to provide var- 
ious social services as well as no-inter- 
est loans to the city’s needy. So popular 
did Camara become that Brazil's Pres- 
ident Juscelino Kubitschek offered to 
appoint him mayor of Rio. He declined. 
Dom Helder was named Archbish- 
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Died. George Frazier, 63, acerbic, 
eccentric newspaper columnist; of lung 
cancer: in Cambridge, Mass. A self- 
styled Brahmin, Frazier was the Har- 
vard-honed son ofa fire inspector. After 
making his name as a jazz critic, ubiqui- 
tous freelance and LIFE writer. the wide- 
ly read gadfly went on to ramble polysyl- 
labically about style, taste and whatever 
else he fancied in his Boston Herald and. 
later, Boston Globe columns. Proud of 
his image as a professional snob—he 
proclaimed the common man an "ill- 
clad, ill-spoken hooligan” —Frazier 
brought his own hot dogs to baseball 
games and named among his bétes 
noires white socks ("Shoot 'em on sight. 
As bad as turtlenecks"). 

a 

Died. Miguel Angel Asturias, 74, 
Guatemalan novelist, diplomat and win- 
ner of the 1967 Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature; of a respiratory ailment and in- 
testinal tumor; in Madrid. A hulking 
man with strikingly saurian eyes, As- 
turias was a dedicated leftist. He spent 
much of his life abroad, either as a stu- 
dent, in diplomatic service or, when the 
Guatemalan government had taken one 
of its periodic swings to the extreme 
right, as an exile. His first major novel, 
The President, a searing indictment of 
a Guatemalan dictator, was followed by 
a trilogy blasting the imperialism of the 
United Fruit Co. in Latin America. In 
1966 he received the Lenin Peace Prize 
from the Soviet Union.. 

a c 

Died. Prince Henry William Fred- 
erick Albert, 74, Duke of Gloucester, 
third son of King George V of England; 
after a long illness; in Northampton- 
shire, England. Educated at Sandhurst, 
the Duke interrupted his military career 
to assume princely duties after his eldest 
brother Edward, Duke of Windsor, gave 


up his throne in 1936 to marry Ameri-. 


can Divorcee Wallis Simpson. For his 
brother King George VI, Gloucester un- 
dertook a spate of ceremonial chores and 
overseas good-will missions; he also in- 


 dulged his passion for riding, fox hunt- 


ing and polo. After serving as a high- 


ranking liaison officer in World War II, . 


he spent a few years as an unpopular 
Governor General of Australia. Follow- 
ing the coronation of his niece Queen 
Elizabeth II in 1952, he continued to 
make the rounds as official emissary of 
the House of Windsor. i 


L| 
Died. Sholom Secunda, 79, versatile 
composer of 1,000 popular songs; of can- 
cer; in Manhattan. Already famed as a 
the age of eight em- 
from Russia, 
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later - 


Soon picked up by a then obscure trio 
called the Andrews Sisters, the tune 
went on to gross $3 million by 1961, 
when the rights reverted to the authors. 
In the meantime Secunda had won dis- 
tinction as an orchestra leader and a 
composer of Jewish liturgical melodies 
and dozens of Yiddish musicals. 
a 

Died. Katharine Cornell, 81, em- 
press of the American theater: of pneu- 
monia: in Vineyard Haven, Mass. "Kit" 
Cornell grew up in Buffalo, where her fa- 
ther gave up a medical practice to man- 
age a playhouse. She joined the Wash- 
ington Square Players in New York in 
1917, did stock parts in Buffalo and De- 
troit, and caught the notice of Guthrie 
McClintic, a young director. They mar- 
ried in 1921, the year Cornell first played 
on Broadway, starting one of the the- 
ater's most auspicious connubial collab- 
orations. During the 40 years of their 
marriage, McClintic directed Cornell in 
almost all of her roles. 

Dark. slinky, with a faintly Oriental 
mien and a marvelously adaptable 
mouth, Cornell was dubbed the Ameri- 
can Duse. After indelibly establishing 
her star status as the sultry Iris March in 
Michael Arlen's The Green Hat, she lat- 
er chose rich dramatic roles in the 
"Katharine Cornell Presents" company 
she founded with McClintic in 1931. Its 
first production, The Barretts of Wim- 


- pole Street, featured Cornell as the con- 


sumptive Elizabeth Barrett. In 1933 
Cornell took the company on a land- 
mark 21.000-mile road trip through the 
U.S.. bringing The Barretts, Shaw's Can- 
dida and Romeo and Julier to such places 
as Amarillo, Texas, and Portland, Me. 
Cornell's fine eye for casting led her to 
offer early breaks to such talents as 
Gregory Peck and Orson Welles. She 
continued her throaty-voiced perfor- 
mances until 1961, when McClintie died 
and she retired. “I couldnt do anything — 
after that,” she said. “He always gave me 
the security I needed.” a 
a 

Died. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 89, con- 
servative, taciturn President of Brazil 
from 1946 to 1951; of a heart attack; in. 
Rio de Janeiro. Pre-eminently a soldier, - 
Dutra rose through military ranks to b 


tulio Vargas in 1936, belatedly latche 
onto the Allied wartime cause afte 


cy following Vargas' ouster in 
Among the highlights of his honest, nx ) 
dictatorial but uninspired administr 
tion were the outlawi 1e Comm 
nist Per as ' gai 


“I'd walk a million miles for a 
prosecutor's smile, maaaammmmyyyy!” 


"You see, he's not a common criminal 
like us. He was chief law enforcement 
officer of the U.S.” 


“l wanna see Agnew’s lawyer!” 


Watergate Bargains: 
Were They Necessary? 


Since the original Watergate break- 
in trial, only one defendant, Dwight 
Chapin, has been prosecuted all the 
way to.a guilly verdict (he was con- 
victed of perjury). Meanwhile, one by 
one, Frederick LaRue, Jeb Magruder, 
Donald Segretti, John Dean, Egil 
Krogh, Herbert Porter, Herbert Kalm- 
bach. Richard Kleindienst and Charles 
Colson have all made bargains with 
the special prosecutor’s office and plead- 
ed guilty to reduced offenses. If noth- 
ing else, their pleas have raised doubts 
among both civil libertarians and law- 
and-order hard-liners: Were the ‘deals 
really necessary? 

By far the most controversial bar- 
gain was the one struck by former At- 
torney General Kleindienst. He faced a 
charge of having lied at his Senate con- 
firmation hearing when he denied that 
he had been subjected to presidential 
pressure in the ITT case. But instead of 
being tried for perjury, he was allowed 
to plead guilty to the misdemeanor of 
having "refused to answer" certain ques- 
tions. Many outside legal experts were 
astonished that Federal Judge George 
L. Hart Jr. accepted that strained ver- 
sion of Kleindienst’s act. They were even 
more surprised when the judge handed 
down a soft sentence: the statutory min- 
imum of one month in jail and a $100 
fine (both suspended). 

Higher-Ups. Embarrassed prosecu- 
tors blame Hart’s leniency for most of 
the uproar which has prompted more 
and more questions about all Watergate 
plea bargains. The practice itself is lit- 
tle admired but long established in the 
U.S. judicial system, where it is used 
mainly to reduce the number of trials 
on already crowded court dockets. But 


this consideration is scarcely relevant to 


Watergate; federal prosecutors defend 
their use of bargained pleas on other 
grounds. For one thing, the bargains 
have meant sure, final convictions in 
many cases that might have’been shaky 
in court. Also, the lesser Watergate cases 
must be settled quickly, prosecutors say, 
so that evidence developed with coop- 
erative defendants can be used against 
the higher-ups. 

So far, so good. But just how hard 
has Jaworski's office been bargaining? 
Both Krogh and Colson were apparently 
allowed to enter pleas without first tell- 
ing the prosecutors what they know. Re- 
calling the deals he made as a federal 
prosecutor, Columbia Law Professor 
Abraham Sofaer says. “I always made 
sure what the evidence was. The indi- 
vidual involved has to become an ally 
of the Government in all respects." 
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MRS. WARE IN FRONT OF HER HOME 
The judges were satisfied. 


the help of real estate operators, the 
measure authorizes local governments 
to auction off a two-month-overdue 
property-tax bill—if the owner does not 
respond to a warning notice within three 
weeks. The buyer of the overdue bill 
can take full title to the property two 
years later—again, after giving notice 
if the owner has paid no part of the 
taxes or the interest. Ostensibly, the 
law is meant to provide an incentive 
for private enforcement of property tax- 
es. Indeed, the rate of Illinois property- 
tax delinquencies has dropped from 33% 
to 3%. But the law has also proved to 
be highly profitable for professional 
speculators, who buy up tax bills in 
the hope they will get atleast a few prop- 
erties for next to nothing. 

One such speculator, Chicago Attor- 
ney David R. Gray. bought Mrs. Ware's 
$41.57 bill—the last of ten annual in- 
stallments on a special assessment for 
the paving of an alley behind her home. 
There is significant doubt about Mrs. 
Ware's claim that she was never noti- 
fied by Gray that she owed him the 
taxes. But her lawyers have pointed out 
that in 1968, when she was hospitalized 
with a heart condition, she asked a law- 
yer to check out her tax liabilities: he 
found a $500 debt for general taxes, 
which was promptly paid. and he missed 
the paving-assessment installment. 

When she learned the trouble she 
was in, Mrs. Ware offered to pay the tax 
—plus interest and penalties. Gray was 
not interested. The case has been up to 
both the Illinois and U.S. Supreme 
Courts. but almost every judge has 
seemed satisfied that a speculator can in- 
deed get a $25.000 home for $41.57 in 
unpaid taxes, evict p owner we sell it 
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imp of the Perverse 


THE WORLD OF LENNY BRUCE 
Assembled by FRANK SPEISER 


To Lenny Bruce, hypocrisy was the 
prime obscenity. He wanted to exorcise 
it publicly. He wanted the hypocrite in 
each member of the audience to con- 
fess and condemn himself. He was a 
messianic imp of the perverse who want- 
ed to cleanse souls through blasphemy, 
to free language with four-letter words. 
to restore nudity and copulation and nat- 
ural bodily functions to the innocent 
purposes of nature. 

He both succeeded and failed. He 
certainly brought about a change in 
inner attitudes, so that the comic ma- 
terial for which he was scorned and 
prosecuted meets with relatively easy 
acceptance today. Outwardly, little has 
changed. The substance of the first two- 
thirds of this one-man show—a toilet- 
training routine, assorted scatology. 
corrosively Jewish anti-Semitic by- 
play—could no more find its way into 
print in most publications now than 
when Bruce first delivered it in the 
'50s and “60s. Most supper-club man- 
agers would still label it as “sick.” 

The last third of The World of Len- 
ny Bruce re-creates the shrunken court- 
room hell of the beaten man. It is Au- 
thor-Actor Frank Speiser's indubitable 
triumph, a coruscatingly impressive dis- 
play of acting skill. His mind chatters, 
his hands tremble with terminal with- 
drawal symptoms. He is a burnt-out case 
spilling his legal papers and tapes while 
the cool, disembodied voice of the law 

tells him that his case is closed. Merely 
to look at him is to be terribly moved: 
one beholds the dumb, spent eyes of the 
fox at the end of hunt. a T.E. Kalem 
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| : Motion? It is not the first word to 
i come to mind when one looks at the rit- 
| ual masks, figures and fetishes in the 
j show called "African Art in Motion" 
1 now on display in Washington. D.C. 
i Locked in the National Gallery's glass 
I cases, chastely spotlighted, such objects 
| are seen by the Western eye as immo- 
bile, like any other sculpture. 
In a symbolic sense they have been 
HE frozen still more by Western art histo- 
I! ry. which has tended to interest itself in 
i African art only to the extent that it 
| I was cannibalized by Picasso, Braque, 
Brancusi and other European artists, be- 
coming a font of style for cubism and ex- 
pressionism. This helped Europeans see 
it as "real" art, instead of mere curios 
or portable anthropological data. Still, 
the stereotype must be got rid of before 
African art can be understood in rela- 
tion to its original audience. 
All African visual art issues from 
cultures permeated by the dance. (Move- 
ment, one might say, is to tribal art what 
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Legacies of the Dance 


print is to Western art.) The mask one 
admires in the museum once had a danc- 
er's head inside it; the carved figure em- 
bodies meanings that are entirely based 
on gesture and posture. Art Historian 
Robert Thompson, in showing these 
works drawn from the superb African 
collection owned by Katherine White in 
Los Angeles, demonstrates the canons 
of African motion across the diversity 


NIGERIAN MASK 


of regional cultures: Dan and Dogon, 
Yoruba and Ogoni, Luba and Ashanti, 
Benin and Ejagham. 

Western ideas of form and psycho- 
logical theories of “body language” are 
inadequate to deal with African imag- 
ery, though it has something to do with 
both. A European is apt to seek the 
meaning of a work like the modern 
Ashanti wood carving of a mother and 
child from Ghana in its harmony of 
shapes: the massive, fluid bulges of hair, 
the delicate formal rhyme between the 
points of nose, chin and conical breasts, 
and so forth, But when Thompson 
showed it to an African, his response to 
what seemed "universal" in the sculp- 
ture was quite different. "She is purely 
there. She gives milk to the child. She se- 
eures his body with the other hand. She 
IS sitting well, like a person of charac- 
ter" And this quality of presence, of 
being "purely there," extends itself 
through a language of moral posture. 

Just as sitting suggests permanence, 
calm and repose, so the act of balancing 
—as seen in the Yoruba “Gelede” masks 
with animals riding their heads and in 
the figures on houseposts or columns 
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othko Tangle 


The most labyrinthine art trial in 
Ẹ goes into summer recess this 
{Since it began in mid-February 
Pinhattan, the “Rothko case” has in- 
isven different teams of lawyers, 
xed more than 8,000 pages of tran- 
Kand run up a probable $500,000 
M-and the case for the defense 
JL yet begun. From the plaintiffs’ 
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DEALER FRANK LLOYD 
The cast is Dickensian. 


sion, a huge cut in view of Rothko's in- 
ternational fame. Since then, 70 of the 
consigned pictures have been sold. 

The plaintiffs—Rothko’s daughter 
Kate, 23, and son Christopher. 10. to- 
gether with the New York state attor- 
ney general— brought suit in the fall of 
1971. They claimed that the artist's three 
executors have conspired with Marlbor- 
ough to "waste the assets" of the estate 
through "self-dealing." They also allege 
that some of Marlborough's consign- 
ment sales were not bona fide but rath- 
er a way of shunting the paintings 
through other companies at a low first 
price, so that the estate's share of the 
sales would stay low. 

For example, two Rothko paintings 
were sold to the Liechtenstein firm of 
Galleria Bernini (two of whose direc- 
tors also sit on the boards of four Marl- 
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borough shells). The Galleria paid $140.- 
000 for them, of which the estate 
received $84,000. But Mrs. Paul Mellon 
wanted those very Rothkos so ardently. 
Lloyd testified, that Marlborough 
bought them back from Galleria Ber- 
nini for a whopping $420,000 and then 
resold them to her for that amount. 
"Since the price was so high," Lloyd said 
with benign altruism, “I didn't want to 
profit from it." Yet if the sale to Mrs. 
Mellon had been direct, the estate would 
have received $210,000. 

Lloyd began as the insouciant star 
of the courtroom. The atmosphere be- 
came heavier last week as the plaintiffs? 
attorney Edward Ross pressed on with 
the contention that Marlborough, antic- 
ipating a preliminary injunction barring 
further sales on consignment without the 
court's permission, had cooked up some 
complex deals to remove 35 Rothkos 
from the court's jurisdiction. Not so, said 
Lloyd, producing documents to show 
that in January and February of 1972 
—months before the injunction was is- 
sued in June—he had sold the 35 Roth- 
kos to four wealthy collectors. including 
20 to Italian Industrialist Count Paolo 
Marinotti. 

A funny thing happened, however, 
to 14 of Marinotti's paintings. They were 
included in a Rothko retrospective that 
toured Europe, finishing on May 8 at 
the Musée d'Art Moderne in Paris. But 
when the show closed, the Rothkos were 
shipped back to Marlborough in New 
York, rather than to their alleged own- 
er Marinotti in Europe. 

Endless Speculation. The plain- 
tiffs next assertions were yet more star- 
tling. Rothko's much-traveled paintings 
went almost immediately back to Eu- 
rope, this time by costly air freight. Ross 
thinks it significant that they were 
rushed back directly after the injunction 
against sales went into action on June 
23. By June 29, Ross claimed. 19 of Mar- 
inotti's 20 Rothkos, among others, were 
in a warehouse in Zurich where, if they 
had not yet been sold, they would have 
been out of U.S. jurisdiction. In Ross's 
view, this haste suggests an intent to de- 
fraud. In Marlborough’s, it is merely ev- 
idence of a brisk desire to keep the decks 
cleared by moving sold commodities 
along. At the trial, Lloyd produced car- 
bons of several documents substantiat- 
ing his side of the story and contended 
that the Rothkos' arrival in New York 
was caused by the blunder of someone in 
the Paris museum ("I'm not responsible - 
for the French government making a- 
mistake"). Other discrepancies of docu- 
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Shitala’s Scourge 


Of all the gods and goddesses in In- 
dia’s teeming pantheon of deities, per- 
haps none is more fearsome than Shi- 
tala. Mythology tells that the red-garbed 
goddess rides around the countryside on 
an ass in search of victims. scourging 
with stinging reeds those whom she 
finds. Her beatings cause the victims’ 
skins to erupt in festering, angry pus- 
tules. their bodies to burn as if on fire. 
Shitala may be a myth, 
but her presence is all too 
real in India today: she 
is the goddess of small- 
pox. In what some con- 
sider the worst epidemic 
of the century, the dis- 
ease is now raging 
through several of the 
nation’s states. 

Smallpox is now 


history of the industrial- 
ized West, and has been all but elim- 
inated from most of the world’s devel- 
oping nations. But the disease has 
remained endemic in India, which still 
accounts for most of the world’s remain- 
ing reported cases. The country is like- 
ly to retain this dubious distinction for 
a while. Indian authorities report that 
the current epidemic, which began last 
January, has so far stricken more than 
100,000 and claimed 16,000 lives. The 
World Health Organization, which fig- 
ures that as many as one out of every 
five afflicted by the disease will die, es- 
timates the toll at more than 20,000. 

Lack of Concern. Shitala’s scourge 
has been particularly felt in the states 
of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra- 
desh, West Bengal and Assam. Yet no- 
where has the goddess lashed harder 
than in Bihar, With 70,393 reported 
cases, that state accounts for 60% of the 
world's current total of known small pox 
victims. 

Officials blame much of the epidem- 
ic on the primitive conditions in Bihar. 
The state, which has a population of 
more than 60 million, is one of India's 
most backward. Ninety percent of its 
people live in villages that are little more 
than clusters of one-room mud huts. The 
people are largely illiterate, and some 
are afraid to report the disease for fear 
they will be socially ostracized and de- 
prived of their jobs. “Some of these peo- 
ple would sooner travel 100 miles to a 
temple of Shitala to pray to her to spare 
their children than report to the near- 
est vaccination center a few miles 
away,” says an Indian health officer, 
The main cause of the epidemic is 
ference. Although the Indian pov- 
ent, as part of its last five-year plan, 
aside $21.6 million for smallpox im- 
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use of the available funds. Engaged in 
an internecine political struggle for con- 
trol of the state government, they failed 
to enforce a plan for immunizing the 
local population. Their lack of concern 
has apparently infected even health 
workers, While the epidemic rages, 
2,200 Bihari doctors and health person- 
nel are threatening to strike unless their 
salary demands are met. 


The Beginning of Life 


Against a dark background, a pink- 
ish ovarian follicle swells until an egg 
bursts forth and sails along the convo- 
luted lining of the fallopian tube like a 
miniature moon over a mountain range. 
Sperm, their tails thrashing, cluster to- 
gether like salmon awaiting a signal to 
leap a waterfall. Cells, pulsing with life, 
divide and reproduce. Finally, in a scene 
reminiscent of the fadeout of 2001, a fe- 
tus, its already human form. visible 
through a transparent amniotic sac, fills 
the screen. These spectacular images 
(see following pages) are not the prod- 
ucts of a Hollywood special effects de- 
partment. They are frames from a half- 
hour film that dramatically shows thé 
actual process of conception and the ear- 
liest stages of life. 

The remarkable movie is the result 
ofan ingenious union of science and cin- 
ematography achieved by Dr. Motoyuki 
Hayashi, head of the department of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at Tokyo’s Toho 
University School of Medicine. Using 
advanced diagnostic instruments and 
time-lapse photography, Hayashi spent 
two years and $55,000 working in the 
university’s laboratories and clinics to 
produce his masterpiece. His key tool 
was the culdoscope, invented in 1942 by 
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scopy from Decker in 1951, Hayashin 


turned to Japan, developed his omak 
doscopic technique and enlisted g o 
to help him with his film. Because 
productive process is virtually the d 
in all mammals, Hayashi used m 
and monkey stand-ins: for shots i 
might have caused serious discomfoti 
human patients, or endangered theni 
their developing eggs. The reli] 
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example) are indistinguishable fr 
their human counterparts. Furthenma 
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cial scenes. The sequences showing ki 
development in the womb were iim 
on location—in the uterus of a won 
scheduled to undergo an abortion 
medical reasons. They show the ft 
heart, the serrated outline of the f 
spine and, finally, the fetus itself 
Hayashi, a perfectionist, I$ ni : 
satisfied with his excellent film ie 
lieves that he has learned 50 
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erupting as the ovary swells 
(2, 3) and, finally, a mature egg (4). 
Projections called fimbria, the egg 
i ian tube, which links the ovary to the 
ich covers some five inches, takes from 
"rg Perm m get be in the male testicle, the pre- 
‘ager their blak to begin their journey to the egg; 
ef, Im o less th ck tails parallel (6), must make an up- 
St lig an a foot, an ordeal that can take any- 
h c ia to hour d one that only the 
hep Omplet s and one that only 


pian t 
ube, Sperm surround the egg in a dance 


of life (7). Smashing against the egg in their efforts to pierce 
its protective covering, they always set it spinning counter- 
clockwise. Once a single sperm has penetrated the egg, a 
chemical change takes place that keeps others from entering. 
Fertilized, the egg begins to divide, splitting first into two 
cells, then into four (8). By the time the fertilized egg reaches 
the uterus at the end of its week-long excursion, it has de- 
epe into a blastocyst, a ball of cells. 

Embedded in the wall of the uterus, the cluster of cells 
de rapidly; an organ, such as the heart, begins to form. 
After two months, the fetal spine can be discerned (9). By the 
end of the tenth week, egg and sperm have already been trans- 
formed into a complex and human-looking organism. 
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| Qi many of them do not know 
eis only one proper course of 
they are suddenly stricken with 
i symptoms: call the doctor. 
[utis the gist of a report in the Ar- 
fao Internal Medicine by three re- 
Sas Drs. Arthur Simon of Duke 
beiiyand Manning Feinleib of the 
iml Heart and Lung Institute and 
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Unsealing the Records 


“I think it ranks as an even more ex- 
citing day than my wedding day or the 
days I gave birth to my two children." 


So wrote a young California wom- 
an who had been adopted at birth, 
about her first meeting at the age of 
25 with her natural mother. Her ex- 
perience was very unusual—the vast 
majority of the 3 million to 5 million 
adoptees in the U.S. do not know who 
their natural parents are because the 
laws in virtually all states require that 
their original birth records be sealed. 
Behind these laws is the still widely 
held presumption that all parties in- 
volved in an adoption—the usually il- 


FLORENCE FISHER & HER FATHER FRED 


Abandoning the protective mantle of anonymity. 


legitimate child, the typically unwed 
teen-age mother, the adoptive parents 
— need the protective mantle of an- 
onymity about the adopted person's 
origins as they start their new lives. 
Lately that presumption has come 
under increasing assault, mostly from 
grown-up adoptees with a deep-seated 
need to know who they are. One of them, 
New York Housewife Florence Fisher. 
who wrote a book about her ultimately 
successful 20-year hunt for her natural 
parents (The Search for Anna Fisher), 
in 1971 organized a group called ALMA 
(Adoptees' Liberty Movement Associa- 
tion) to help in searches for parents and 
to try to change existing statutes. Based 
in New York City, with branches in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and Fort Lauderdale. 
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‘parents _ 


people looking. 


and natural mothers looking for the chil- 
dren they gave up for adoption. 

Now a new research project, al- 
though not yet completed, seems to 
make another case for cautious liberal- 
ization of the laws. The inquiry was 
begun in late 1972 by U.C.L.A. Psychi- 
atrist Arthur Sorosky. who noticed that 
those of his patients who had been 
adopted tended to have special identity 
problems. Enlisting the help of Social 
Workers Reuben Pannor and Annette 
Baran of the Vista Del Mar Child-Care 
Service, Sorosky solicited opinions on 
the open-records question from adop- 
tees, as well as from natural and adop- 
tive parents. The trio received 600 let- 
ters, many of which they followed up 
with interviews. The response of the nat- 
ural parents was often pas- 
sionate. Wrote one mother: 
"No cross given us on this 
earth is worse than not know- 
ing what your baby is like." 
Reaction of those few adop- 
tees who have managed to 
find their original parents 
ranged from "disillusioned" 
to ecstatic. The majority felt 
“that they had personally 
benefited from the reunion, 
no matter what the outcome 
was." But adoptive parents 
were often deeply hurt that 
their children, even as adults, 
wanted to seek out their or- 
igins. The grief and rage 
shown by one adoptive moth- 
er, wrote her daughter, "were 
the same feelings a betrayed 
wife might experience to- 
ward her husband." 

In a jointly written paper 
presented by Pannor last fort- 
night at the annual National 
Conference of Jewish Com- 
munal Service in San Fran- 
cisco, the researchers offered 
an overview of the pilot study 
and suggested that "adoptive 
agencies should begin to re-evaluate 
their position in regard to the sealed 
record," at least as far as adult adop- 
tees are concerned. This may still be 
minority opinion. The Child Welfare 
League and its 400 member agencies 
continue to support the sealed-record 
policy. But Florence Fisher, now otf 
on a promotional tour for the Fawcett 
World Library paperback edition of her 
book, says that "People today are find- 
ing secrecy evil. They are more open 
and they want to know the truth." She 
sees a "tremendous" change going on . 
in adopted people's desire to learn about. 
themselves. If this is true, the reasons. 
may be the new hostility to secrecy 
and the lessening stigma of illegitimate 
birth, along with the welling up of a nat- 
url an desire to answer the ques-- 
tion Whoam E? Ses hg ge 


| Bad as it has been, the raging U.S. 
inflation would have been much worse 
if it had not been for the almost saint- 
ly patience that workers have shown 
in accepting modest wage increases. 
Now the patience seems to be evap- 
orating. A sudden upsurge in pay rais- 
es threatens to give the inflationary spi- 
ral another whirl. 

In the twelve months through April, 
average hourly wages of U.S. private 
nonfarm workers rose a mere 6.3%, 
trailing far behind a 10% rise in con- 
sumer prices. But in May, the first month 
after the death of wage-price controls, 
workers’ wages rose at a stunning an- 
nual rate of 19.1%. Though that prob- 
ably was a statistical fluke, Otto Eck- 
| stein, a member of TIME's Board of 
I Economists, calculates that wages and 
| benefits for the current quarter will go 
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| Wages Start to Soar 


up at an annual rate of 9.2%, and that 
the rate will rise, to 9.8% in the fourth 
quarter. Experts at the Government's 
Cost of Living Council fear that Eck- 
stein's figures may be too conservative. 
Says Charles McDonald, head of the Of- 
fice of Wage Stabilization: "There is def- 
initely a trend now toward the building 
ofa wage explosion." 

Since the end of controls, new union 
contracts have been providing some 
startling raises, especially in the often 
pace-setting construction industry. Two 
weeks ago, San Francisco plumbers and 
pipefitters won a one-year raise of near- 
ly 1896. Welders and other metal crafts- 
men in Portland, Ore., signed a contract 
that will raise their hourly rate a min- 
imum of 3896 by October 1976. Delta 
Air Lines pilots recently won a 25% to 
30% raise over 26 months. 

Up the Escalator. Workers are 
showing a new determination to strike, 
if necessary, to win catch-up wage in- 
creases. In the first week of June, more 
than 300,000 workers were idle in 523 
strikes, the highest number for a com- 
parable week in 15 years. Last week 
some 110,000 strikers in the men's cloth- 
ing industry went back to work under a 
contract that will raise their pay about 
10% the first year (see following story). 
Escalator clauses in union contracts are 
further increasing pay; Eckstein calcu- 
lates that an escalator in the steel pact 
will raise wages in that industry 44% 


; to5% this year all by itself. Finally, Eck- 


stein believes that many nonunion em- 
ployers are handing out generous across- 
the-board wage boosts that they feel they 
can no longer avoid in a time of double- 
digit inflation. 

Reversing the speedup in wages will 
be difficult, if not impossible. Workers 
have a genuine grievance: as pay has 
trailed prices, inflation has lowered their 
standard of living. David Grove, also 
of TIMES Board of Economists, figures 
that real disposable personal income 
(that is, take-home pay adjusted for 
price increases) has dropped for the 
past four quarters: in the first quarter 
of 1974 it fell at an annual rate of 
5.6%. That is a longer and deeper drop 
in purchasing power than occurred dur- 
ing any of the five recognized U.S. post- 
war recessions, Unfortunately, employ- 
ers cannot absorb outsized wage 
increases through higher productivity. 
Output per man-hour of the nonfarm 
work force actually dropped at an an- 
nual rate of 3.596 in the first quarter. 
age explosion will only force 
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Top Troubleshooter [75 
Talks between men's suit malefnrksett 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Wei produc 
ers had reached an impasse that mt. 
the normally peaceful union to lux Usery, 
its first strike in 53 years. Then | Vini 
(“Bill”) Usery Jr., director of the Fa vel 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Sent uu 
stepped in. Knocking labor né in 
agement heads together during PAP 
^ gaining Seg» unio 
days of protracted bargaining $ d 
he coaxed the two sides to n i ; i 
The new pact, ratified e m hi 
union’s members last 20 10 $1838 oin 
hourly wages from $3.6 pr. m 
the next three years, proye ot 
lator to protect the pu M 
the wages, and substantia 
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P iniladelphia. teachers' strike, Us- 
Bunt one session going for 32 hours, 
bia three-hour break, then resumed 
Huraining. "We felt even worse af- 
te nap,” one participant recalls, 
i Usery looked just great. The 
, ito having to go another 32 hours 
wappalling that a new atmosphere 
t mdlgfaksettled over the room.” That ses- 
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vaults. Because they must exchange gold 
among themselves only at the low “of- 
ficial" price, they have been unwilling 
to use bullion even as collateral in ar- 
ranging international loans. E 

At an international monetary meet- 
ing last week, the finance ministers of 
ten leading financial powers solved the 
problem with an almost alchemic com- 
promise—yet another price for gold. 
Henceforth, borrower and lender coun- 
tries can negotiate a value between 
themselves for gold used as collateral in 
international loans. That value would be 
closer to the market price than the of- 
ficial price, probably somewhere be- 
tween $100 and $120 per oz. today. 

The agreement provides relief for 
economically depressed nations. like It- 
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FRENCHMAN DISPLAYING GOLD BAR WORTH ABOUT $5,000 AT CURRENT PRICES 


year." The prospect may please citizens 
who find something reassuring about the 
clunk of bullion in thcir mattresses, but 
owning gold is hardly the inflation-proof 
investment of popular mythology. In- 
deed, U.S. speculators will discover that 
the market for gold is as erratic as those 
for silver, cotton and potatoes. 
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The No-Lead Era 


Along with such conventional labels 
as regular and premium, a third sign is 
popping up at U.S. gasoline stations: un- 
leaded. Until recently, unleaded gas has 
been available only in small amounts. 


Yet another value for an already schizophrenic commodity. 


aly, that happen to have large gold re- 
serves. Many other financially beset 
countries, such as India, do not have 
large gold reserves. Thus, U.S. Treasury 
officials doubt that much gold will actu- 
ally be used as collateral in the future. 

U.S. policymakers want to remove 
gold from the world monetary system al- 
together. A start was made last week 
when monetary officials agreed to peg 
Special Drawing Rights (money created 
out of thin air by the International Mon- 
etary Fund) to the value of 16 world cur- 
rencies rather than to gold. The move 
may transmute the yellow metal into a 
simple commodity for industrial users 
and speculators—whose numbers may 
soon include U.S. citizens. 

Last week Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam E. Simon testified to Congress that 
he favors lifting the 40-year ban on own- 
ership of bullion by U.S. citizens. Nixon 
already has legal authority to permit 
Americans to own gold, and Simon said 
thet-heihensd 


President do so “be: 


By order of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, however, it must be offered 
after July 1 by all stations pumping 200,- 
000 or more gallons annually—about 
half of the 220,000 gas stations in the 
nation. The unleaded era will be one 
of added expense for many drivers, 
and it is opening amid considerable 
controversy. 

The new fuel can be used in any 
car with a low-compression engine not 
requiring the antiknock properties of 
leaded gas. But it will be indispensable 
in all but a few 1975-model cars. The 
great majority of those cars will be fit- 
ted with catalytic converters that change 
noxious exhaust fumes to harmless gas- 
es. The lead in ordinary gasoline fouls 
the converters. Indeed, as little as two 


tanks of leaded gas will "poison" a con- | 


verter; to replace it could cost the mo- 
torist up to $150. So automakers will 


equip their 1975 models with smaller- 


than-usual filler pipes leading into the 


O; Conventional gasoline nozzles 
EQUI KR eccaka t into them: only special, small- 
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er nozzles used to dispense unleaded gas 
will go inside. 

The fuel will cost drivers 2€ or 3e per 
gal. more than leaded regular gas, and 
General Motors executives, in a rare dif- 
ference of opinion with the oil industry, 
have questioned whether the price pre- 
mium is necessary (oil chiefs say that re- 
fining costs make it so). The American 
Automobile Association, traditionally 
supersensitive to anything that could in- 
convenience motorists, worries that 
owners of 1975 cars in many rural areas 
will have to drive long distances before 
coming across a station big enough to be 
selling unleaded gas. AAA officials also 
fear that many stations that do carry the 
new fuel will not get the small nozzles re- 
quired to dispense it in time: only three 
companies are making the nozzles, and 
one has been struck recently. 

No Third Pump. Federal officials 
concede that the changeover to unlead- 
ed gas may create some minor problems. 
The environmental agency will require 
an additional 10,000 stations in sparse- 
ly populated areas to offer unleaded fuel, 
and predicts that most smaller outlets 
for major oil companies will take on the 
new gas voluntarily. Altogether, the EPA 
estimates that in only 41 of the nation's 
3,000-odd counties will motorists have 
to drive more than a few miles to find un- 
leaded gas. Agency officials also note 
that 300,000 small nozzles have already 
been produced and are in wide distri- 
bution. In a pinch, any stations that can- 
not get the small nozzles can pump the 
new fuel through standard nozzles and 
a funnel into 1975 cars. That leaves one 
further problem: Many gas stations that 

have only two pumps will not add a third 
to dispense unleaded, but will drop pre- 
mium gas in favor of the new fuel. So 
“drivers of some high-powered older cars 
wilt to run on premium gas may have 
k around a bit to find the high-oc- 
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CORPORATIONS 


Lights and Shadows 


For one of Wall Street’s alltime 
favorite glamour issues, Polaroid Corp. 
stock has been looking remarkably be- 
draggled lately. In May 1972 the price 
hit 149%, as optimism spread about 
the supersophisticated - SX-70 self- 
developing color camera that Chairman 
Edwin H. Land had dramatically dem- 
onstrated to shareholders a month ear- 
lier at the annual meeting. The stock 
then rode a roller coaster (see chart) as 
great expectations about the camera al- 
ternated with apprehension about sales 
and technical difficulties. But in the past 
year or so, the lows have been getting 
steadily lower. Two weeks ago, negative 
brokerage-house reports knocked al- 
most 20 points off the price in two days, 
pushing it to a low of 36%. By last week 
it had struggled back to 41—still less 
than half its high for the year. 

Actually; the sales picture on the 
SX-70 is at worst a mixture of lights and 


Shadows. The camera certainly cannot 


be called a flop; since it belatedly went 
into nationwide distribution last fall, 
more than 700,000 have been sold, an 
exceptionally big number for a high- 
priced new camera. The catch is that al- 
most all sales are being made at dis- 
counts, some as deep as $65 below the 
list price of $180. Since stores buy the 
camera for $120 (less an $8 rebate for 
each one they sell), the SX-70 gener- 
ates a slim retail profit at best. Many 
Stores are selling it to draw customers 
and build a market for film sales, on 
which both the stores and Polaroid ex- 
pect to make their real profits. 

Polaroid officials admit that film 
sales are below their high original ex- 
pectations, but they will not say how 
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to stock up on film, despite disi 
up to $1.40 off the film's list pria 
$6.90 for a ten-picture pack. Sika 
alysts relate reports of dead batteria] 
some early film packs, while camere 
perts say picture quality has somelin 
suffered from poor chemical distribui 
inside the film pack. The companyt 
been eliminating the bugs. 

Polaroid is not yet making mW 
profit from the new camera. Indeed. 
tween 1969 and 1973, the compu 
sales rose from $522 million to $70lt 
lion, but profits dropped from SIn 
lion to $52 million, largely bets: 
the heavy costs of SX-70 deve 
Now the company says it has ww 
break-even point on SX-70 m 
ing costs and that the brisk d 
of the SX-70 lately accounted fy | 
of a first-quarter sales rise e al 
million. Still, earnings On sel o 
were not great enough e and fi 
decline in Polaroid's sst-quarer | 
able Colorpack line: firs from ll 
ings dipped to $10 million 
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^| In Developing Heavy Industry. 
wo Casting Technology Plays a Key Role. 


Sii my Industry, beginning 
P he smallest valve maker 
ud ipo ng With the largest 
se] asino der, depends on metal 
E ito rom establishment 
ce be fu rough development of 
i| impe to ential. The reason is 


industries grow and diversify, 

we face the same problem 

* with small foundry operations. 
For 80 years, Kubota 

foundry engineering has 

helped to cast a better future 

for people and industry. 


y P determi Oundry capability If you plan to develop heavy z 
pl Wali Ines finished product industry, keep in mind the vital ii 
br We E. Nd Production volume. role played by metal casting. 


Remember Kubota is the 
| neighbor you can depend on 
. for complete assistance. 
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Kubota, Ltd.: International Operation Division 
2, Nihonbashi-Muromachi 3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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BANKING 


The Non-Check Check 


They look like checks and work like 
checks. They cannot be called checks 
because mutual savings banks in New 
York, as in ten other states, are not al- 
lowed to offer checking accounts. Stull, 
seven New York savings banks are now 
advertising “payment orders” in a new 
effort to woo customers away from com- 
mercial banks. One of the lures: it is pos- 
sible to use a payment-order account in 
such a way as to earn interest on funds 
that are eventually needed to pay bills. 

The plan works this way: a custom- 
er Opens a special account at a savings 
bank with, say. a minimum deposit of 
$100 and gets a book of payment or- 
ders. When he wants to pay a bill, he 
simply writes out an order as he would 
a check. Only narrow technicalities dis- 
ünguish these accounts from checking 
accounts. One of them: savings banks 
cannot offer overdraft privileges on pay- 
ment accounts. 

The accounts as such pay no inter- 
est; that is forbidden by federal law. But 
a customer can easily open both a sav- 
ings account and a payment account, 
and deposit all but the minimum in the 
savings account. He can then go to the 

- bank and switch funds into the payment 
account to cover the non-checks as he 
writes them, and earn interest on the 
money until the day of withdrawal. He 
could do the same thing at a commer- 
cial bank, but there he would get at most 
5% interest on regular passbook savings. 
Ata savings bank he can get 54%. 

Furious Bankers. Many commer- 
cial bankers are furious. The savings- 
bank payment order, says Rex J. Morth- 
land, president of the American Bankers 
Association, “is a blatant violation of the 
spirit and the letter of the historic dis- 
tinction between savings and checking 
accounts.” The ABA last week asked the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to let 
commercial banks also pay 514% inter- 
est on savings. 

Meanwhile, commercial banks face 
new checking competition from another 
source: Boston's Fidelity Group of Mu- 
tual Funds last week announced a plan 
that enables customers to write checks 
against interest-earning mutual fund ac- 
counts. Fidelity is starting a Daily In- 
come Trust that will invest deposits of 
$5.000 or more in such high-interest se- 
curities as Treasury bills and bank cer- 
lificates of deposit. Each investor who 
wants the service can also open a no-bal- 

ance checking account at Boston's Na- 


- onal Shawmut Bank: When the bank 


ets a check for payment, it will with- 
w the funds from the customer's In- 
‘come Trust account, but until then the 
earns interest. Although checks 
written only for $1,000 or more, 
Byrnes, vice president of Fidel- 
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Fly Me Again 


Since National Airlines took off with 
its “I’m Cheryl. Fly me" campaign in 
1971, the sexy—and sexist—slogan has 
enraged feminists. It has also pulled in 
business. National reported a 23% in- 
crease in passengers during the first year 
of the campaign, nearly twice that of the 
industry as a whole. Having succeeded 
that well with sex, National is now 


drumming up an even more suggestive. 


campaign scheduled for television airing 
this summer. The new ads feature Na- 
tional stewardesses looking seductively 
into the camera and breathing “I’m go- 
ing to fly you like you’ve never been 
flown before.” The film makers coach 
them “to say it like you're standing there 
stark naked." A San Francisco-based 
group called Stewardesses for Equal 
Rights is considering complaining to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 


WEST GERMANY 


Bonuses to Quit 


__ For years companies have been buy- 
ing the loyalty of their work forces by of- 
fering bonuses for superior workman- 
ship er exceeding production quotas. 
Last week Volkswagenwerk AG turned 
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is a status symbol. If these kids do not 
have tickets, they break in. A heavy 
security force, sometimes including lo- 
cal police, is de rigueur at most rock 
concerts. 

THE LISTENERS. Performing groups that 
attract this crowd include the Moody 
Blues, Yes, Weather Report and The 
Eleventh House. The music is predom- 
inately classical or jazz rock. The lis- 
teners tend to be Heavy Metal gradu- 
ates—youths ranging in age into the 
early 20s, who know and care about mu- 
sicianship. Sedated by grass, Seconals 
and Quaaludes, they tend to applaud 
rather than scream their approval. 
SQUEAKY CLEANS. A description used 
by Singer Bette Midler to characterize 
fans of the soft, often poetic songs of 
such bards as Cat Stevens, James Tay- 
lor, Joni Mitchell, Melanie. This is an or- 
derly dating crowd in its late teens and 
early 20s who are interested in love 
songs. Girls generally outnumber the 
boys by 2 to 1. Melanie’s ethereal fans 
tend to invade the stage, only to sit qui- 
etly at her feet, perhaps lighting can- 
dles. Mitchell’s following emulates her. 
"Since Joni started wearing gowns,” says 
Wolf, “the girls have started wearing 
dresses and makeup.” 

GLITTER TRIPPERS. Glitter stars do not 
seem so much to have created their fan- 
dom as to have been created by it. The 
fastest-growing audience in rock dotes 
on the finery of such brocade- , sequin- , 
mascara- and rouge-wearing performers 
as Todd Rundgren, Suzi Quatro, Alice 
Cooper and the New York Dolls. Oc- 
casionally a glitter singer like England’s 
bisexual David Bowie is actually good. 
Mostly, though, admits the Dolls’ Da- 
vid Johansen, “the whole glitter trip is 
just jive.” A concert can also be simply 
an excuse for youngsters to come qut 
for a reasonably harmless masquerade 
party. The kids go on parade to show 
off their white tuxedos and top hats, 
feather boas, and of course glitter, lav- 
ishly applied to face and body. 

THE EVENING-OUTERS. These are the 
young marrieds, who, says one New 
York promoter, “are dressed to the 
nines, and smoke where they’re sup- 
posed to.” As mellowed graduates of the 
1960s rock revolution, they will natu- 
rally show up to hear the Stones or 
Dylan, but mostly they turn out for the 
Carpenters, or The Fifth Dimension. 
Promoters like the Evening-Outers be- 
cause they spend money generously at 
the concession bars. 


Begun by the Beatles a decade ago, 
the rock revolution succeeded beyond 
everyone’s wildest dreams. Rock defined 
an emerging segment of America, 


-financed a counterculture. and spawned 


a $2 billion industry. Its principal gift 
toGGrdsdn RiwicMereaivo@uguiul Khegri lecti 


pression—a common music, a common 
language, even a kind of cathartic the- 
ater in which a Janis Joplin assumed al- 
most mythic dimensions as a tragic her- 
oine and Dylan strolled the stage like 
an Orpheus. It is no secret that rock’s 
classic era is gone forever, along with 
the social bonds that nurtured it. The 
current fragmentation of the rock au- 
dience certifies that. In fairness, it must 
be added that it also signifies a diver- 
sity of personal taste and musical style 
unknown previously in American pop 
music. If rock can be described as be- 
ing in a somewhat self-expressive ro- 
mantic era, can its neoclassic period—or 
a pop Stravinsky—be far behind? 


JULIAN WASSER 
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The Contemporary Bard 


“Why, what an intricate impeach is this!” 

— Comedy of Errors : 

"Well, he in time may come to clear himself... he with his 
oath... will make up full clear, whensoever he is convented. 

— Measure for Measure 

"Your Grace has given a president of wisdom above all 
princes...” 

—Henry VIII 


Bardsmanship is a game with no losers. As the new, com- 
puterized Harvard Concordance to Shakespeare proves, every 
critic and defender of the Nixon Administration can find 
barbs and shields in the blank verse. The playwright has some- 
thing for everyone: politics and religion, sin and redemption 
—if it is in the human condition, it is in the Shakespearean 
canon. Most of the year, Shakespeare resides quietly in the vol- 
umes of his work. But each sum- 
mer he thunders and chuckles in 
| festivals from the Spokane Expo 

i _to Central Park. For those sun- 
flooded weeks, the Swan of Avon 
_returns to the group for whom he 
j really wrote—the audience. This 
! year. as in the 370-odd before, that 
audience will find whatever it 
seeks in the ceaselessly contempo- 
i rary productions. 
§ Indeed, Shakespeare’s themes 
remain as valid in the epoch of 
Henry K. as they were in that of 
Henry V. The vanished English 
world. like this one, was beset with 
E crises. Scientists had just proved 
that the sun no longer orbited the 
earth; skepticism had been im- 
ported wholesale from Mon- 
taigne's France; religious wars ' 
had undermined faith. 

The Shakespearean stage, like 
our own, was cankered with finan- - 
cial woes and preoccupied with 
sex. Shakespeare produced more 
dubious double entendres than 
4 anyone before or since. Some are 
; readily perceived: Hamlet’s an- 

P nouncement, "Then came. each 
actor on his ass," meant then what it does now. In the first Eliz- 
abethan world—when there were some 40 euphemisms for 
sexual organs (including will, dial and den)—almost every pas- 
sage twinkled with lewdness. Like today's cheerless smut, the 
Elizabethan bawdiness was both deplored and'exploited. The 
nonsexual slang has traveled with greater success: here are the 
witches in Macbeth, telling each other to “cool it”; here is An- 
thony in Julius Caesar: “I have neither wit, nor words. nor 
worth./ Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech / To 
stir men's blood. I only speak right on...” : 

Yet it is not the glistening language that keeps the plays 
fresh: it is their powerful moral undertow. The characters may 
be caparisoned in quattrocento raiment, but they speak to eter- 
nal situations. When Othello says, “Lam black/ And have not 
those soft parts of conversation/ That chamberers have," he 
- escapes temporal boundaries and becomes the chorus of the 

ghetto. Similarly, Shylock cries... . Hath not a Jew hands, or- 

- gans, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? . . . if you wrong 
we not revenge?" The tone of the merchants queries 

from ancient Venice but from some current Se- 
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tys academic achievements are thinly 
disguised parallels of Nietzsche's attain- 
ments. A later Conan Doyle criminal, 
Col. Sebastian Moran (see The Adventure 
of the Empty House), is given Nietzsche's 
physical characteristics (a high fore- 
head, “the brow of a philosopher," and 
a huge grizzled mustache. With the vi- 
tality of a dog grinding a juicy bone, Ro- 
senberg goes on to extract from the 60 
Sherlock Holmes stories strong influenc- 
es from Oscar Wilde, Catullus, Robert 
Browning, Racine, Poe, Mary Shelley, 
George Sand and even Jesus Christ. 

>In Who Lies Here? (Putnam; 
$6.95), Author Thomas G. Wheeler 
picks bones of a more literal sort. His 
quite confident contention is that Na- 
poleon’s tomb at the Invalides never 
contained the body of the Emperor. The 
corpse reburied there in 1840 was a look- 
alike named: Eugene Robeaud. This im- 
postor, an infantryman chosen by Na- 
poleon's secret police to stand in for the 
Emperor at various ceremonial and pub- 
lic functions, was eventually smuggled 
onto St. Helena in 1818 and substituted 
for the exiled Napoleon as a British pris- 
oner. According to Wheeler, Robeaud 
soon died of arsenic poisoning. The real 
Napoleon secretly sailed to Rio de Ja- 
neiro and eventually returned to Europe, 
where he lived as a diamond merchant 
in Verona. 

Much of Wheelers argument is 
based on folk legend, alleged intrigues 
and half-formed plots to free Napoleon 
yet another time. But what is convinc- 
ing is Wheeler's enthusiasm for a sub- 
ject in whose name nearly as much ink 
has been spilled as blood. 

>In The Beginning Was the End 
(Praeger; $7.95), the enthusiasm of Au- 
thor Oscar Kiss Maerth spills over in 
red ink. The book, subtitled Mar came 
into being through cannibalism—intelli- 
gence can be eaten, bears all the mark- 
ings of pristine eccentricity: a big theme, 
a closed system of self-perpetuating log- 
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THE EVIL PROFESSOR MORIARTY 


and no bibliography. Kiss Maerth, who 
is described as a man born in Yugosla- 
via who spent many years in a Chinese 
Buddhist monastery and now lives at 
Lake Como, seems never to have heard 
of Lamarckian biology, T.D. Lysenko's 
bogus theory that Communism could be 
inherited as an acquired characteristic, 
or even about the lowly planarian 
worms, which were forced to cannibalize 
their siblings in hope that their modest 
laboratory lessons would be passed on 
to future generations. 

Like a placard bearer of apocalypse, 
he foretells man's doom from his bloody 
beginnings. The thesis: man evolved 
from perverted apes who ate the brains 
of other apes. Brains being an aphro- 
disiac, they increased the sex drive, 
which in turn increased the need for 
more brain food. This diet increased the 
size of the ape man's brain and his in- 
telligence. Unfortunately, the skull did 
not increase as fast as the brain, and 
the resulting pressure distorted man’s. 
view of himself as a part of nature. The 
squeezed-brain syndrome gave rise to 
man's Faustian saga in which cannibal- 
ism became the way to knowledge and 
power. 

Kiss Maerth binds his ideas togeth- 
er with a most inventive use of scattered, 
fragmentary data and his own obviously 
passionate conviction. It is quite a read, ` 
though persons on a low cholesterol diet 
mightcaretopassitup. &R.Z.Sheppard . 


Playing Tigers 
TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, SPY 


by JOHN LE CARRE 


355 pages. Knopf. $7.95 p 


The subject at hand is not who put. 
the overalls in Mrs. Murphy's existential 
chowder but whois the mole in Mr. Con- 


iGO disBublic fmmaircepiegdutkenghColmetion Heniof/far- 


is eyes and ears are turned off and tuned out. 
While someone is trying to show him a TV commercial. 
When he's looking at a magazine, holding it, turning pages, 
stopping when and where he wants to, he is participating. 
rint advertising doesn't simply happen to you. 
fint happens with you. Think print. 
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spi B A pes files mxansasumenendi 
egs and 1t isn’t funny any more." Le 
Carré can still raise Circus shoptalk to 
the level of art. The intricate proce- 
dures of his baby sitters (bodyguards). 
lamplighters (watchers, safe-house 
men), and pavement artists (shadowers) 
rarely palls. As Smiley pursues the mole, 
lives, careers and ancient loyalties are 
put in jeopardy along his secret path. 

For all its arms and legs, the book re- 
mains something ofa paper chase. Why? 
In part, one suspects, because the strug- 
gle occurs mostly in Little England, a po- 
litical shire now shorn of power and pur- 
pose, where there may simply be too 
much central heating for the spy who 
comes in from the cold. (One of the rea- 
sons the mole becomes a mole, in fact, 
seems to be the 1956 Suez disaster. He 
joins Moscow in part to be where the his- 
toric action is.) Le Carré heightens sus- 
pense by lowering the number of sus- 
pect moles to two. The remorseless 
world of international espionage is thus 
transformed into something very like a 
traditional English detective story with 
the suspects figuratively locked in the 
English country house as the sleuth 
(Smiley) pokes around and the tanta- 
lized spectators wonder if he will dare 
pin it on the butler. 

Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy is one 
of the best tales of the year so far. But 
by le Carré’s highest standards it is, as 
Evelyn Waugh remarked in another 
connection, simply “creamy English 
charm playing tigers.” ^ " Timothy Foote 


Obscurity Now 


WINTER KILLS 
by RICHARD CONDON 
304 pages. Dial. $7.95. 


If high accomplishment were, like 
child molesting, a forgivable crime—if 
Nobel-prizewinning scientists, wives of 
former Presidents, old poets and ath- 
letes and desiccated jazz musicians were 
allowed to sink into honorable obscurity 
five years or so after their last attest- 
able attack of greatness—there would 
be no Richard Condon problem. 

A humane society would let Con- 
don off the hook. His early books, The 
Oldest Confession, The Manchurian 
Candidate and A Talent for Loving, are 


‘among the maddest funny novels of 


the last couple of decades. They seemed 
to have been written by Mephistopheles, 
raucous with glee at the insane ex- 
cesses of the human creature. But Con- 
don’s last several books have been quer- 
ulous and scolding. 

It should be enough to say that Win- 
ter Kills is a gothic farce about the as- 
Sassination in the early 1960s of U.S. 
President Tim Keegan. Condon unac- 
countably gives Keegan a younger half 
brother named Nick Thirkield who un- 
covers the plot afterward, and although 
the shooting occurs in Philadelphia, not 
Dallas, President Keegan travels to Ber- 


lin during the blockade and tells cheer- 
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RICHARD CONDON & FRIENDS 
Taking suspicion for a stroll. 


ing crowds, “Ich bin ein Berliner.” 


Of course, this is in grossly bad 
taste, although cynicism prompts the 
additional observation that taste might 
not matter if the book were funny. It 
is not. It is paranoid. Condon clearly 
wrote the novel to take his suspicions 
for a stroll, and what he suspects is 
that the very rich are in conspiratorial 
control of the country. It turns out that 
Keegan's billionaire father, in the Old 
Joe Kennedy slot, arranged with fel- 
low oligarchs.to kill his son because 
President Tim was showing signs of be- 
lieving his own guff about helping the 
blacks and the poor. 

Condon has unraveled. The world's 
villainy simply does not work so sim- 
ply. To pretend that it does is mind- 
less mischief. = John Skow 


Chinks in the Armor 


QUIN'S SHANGHAI CIRCUS , 

by EDWARD WHITTEMORE 

291 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 
$7.95, 


"What's. yellow and smooth and 
dangerous?” yips the clever infant, zap- 
ping his father with another riddle: 
"Quin's Shanghai Circus,” answers the 
weary book reviewer. “Stop being sil- 
ly,” the child admonishes. “What’s yel- 
low and smooth and dangerous?” “Ah, 
dangerous,” says his distracted parent, 
“I thought you said meaningless,” 

_ Yes, indeed. But if the reader re- 
Signs himself to the remarkable: fact 
that this elephantine farce will move 
through five decades of Asian para- 
history without at any point touching 
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Your article “Tule Lake 30 Years Lat- 
ll 10] evoked many feelings that I 
atl had worked through over the 
The years spent at our “relocation 
1 at Rohwer, Ark., are the lost expe- 
Wot childhood, since I was six months 
Aiit time of internment. But later the 
gfement of why one nationality was so 
iy haunted me throughout the postwar 


ps I thought that it was a Japa- 
pane since my parents did not talk 
' 3i Internment (and one does not 
AN of which one is ashamed). 
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em me and, as such, it was nev- 
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could a six-year-old boy run out to the 
"backyard" (meaning beyond the barbed- 
wire fence) to pick up Scorpions by the tail 
to take back to Mother as a present. go 
around teasing rattlesnakes, and climb up 
rickety steps to play war games in a 40-ft.- 
high watchtower? 

JOSEPH FUJIKI 

New York City 


Fundamental Charity 


Sir / Hugh Sidey's "We Go On as a Peo- 
ple" [June 10] was superb. As a sometimes 
uncomfortable but staunch Nixon “die- 
hard." I was grateful for Sidey's having 
caught and preserved the moment of fra- 
ternity and kinship among the disparate 
people attending the Stewart Alsop memo- 
rial service. 

Although I often fulminate privately 
against TIME for its treatment of the Wa- 
tergate matter, I applaud Mr. Sidey's hav- 
ing shown that, for the most part. the in- 
dividuals on all sides in Washington (as 
elsewhere) want to be, and many times are. 
fundamentally charitable to their fellows 

WILLIAM F. BEHRENS 

Phoenix. Ariz 


The Truth About Alger 


Sir / Your article on Herbert R. Mayes’ Al- 
ger: A Biography Without a Hero [June 10] 
neglected to mention that Horatio Alger 
scholars for decades have known of the con- 
tradictions in his book. It was not until 
1972. however. that Mayes publicly re- 
vealed that his volume was intended to be 
a debunking biography. William Hender- 
son, then an associate editor of Doubleday. 
began corresponding with Mayes, and grad- 
ually the author told him the history behind 
the writing of his book. 

Earlier this year their complete corre- 
spondence was printed in the Horatio Alger 
Society's newsletter, Newsboy, with Mayes 
subsequently receiving honorary member- 
ship in the society. 

JACK BALES 

Vice President 

Horatio Alger Society 

Aurora, Ill. 


Blaming the Victim 


Sir / It is hard to understand how contin- 
uing upheaval in the one British-ruled prov- 
ince of Ireland [June 10] could have led you 
to the conclusion that "the Irish cannot run 
Ireland either." The Irish have not been re- 
sponsible for the Northern province for 300 
years. 

The last time the Irish had sole charge 
of their homeland. prior to the Norse in- 
vasions, the country was known as "the is- 
land of saints and scholars." To blame the 


Irish people for the failure of yet another 


British-imposed arrangement is to blame 

the victim for the crime. 
MARY GIANNINI 
Hershey. Pa. 
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Curzon Street, London WIA 1EU, England. 
Lombard North Central is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose 
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(BLOCK LETTERS, please) 


Name (first) 


Am: 
B, Il. 603, S7 541 N. Fairbanks 


Sir / An example of the blindness and stu- 
pidity of the Protestant majority in North- 
ern Ireland is clearly expressed by William 
Craig. 

If Protestants look upon Catholics as 
a social liability and far from self-support- 
e ing. they should ask themselves the reason 
why. As long as Catholics are discriminated 


against with regard to employment and 
C-0. In Public ET RR Kàngri Collection, 
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Since 1960, the staff ofa United | 
States medicalcenterhas trans- 
planted hope to millions- of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 
sets sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A : 
| Washington, D. C. 20007 
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the government, there will be a social prob- 
lem. This is the 20th century—the minor- 
ity must have a say. 

(THE REV.) ALAN MALONE 

Phoenix. Ariz. 


Sir / Britain is paying dearly for its occu- 
pation of Northern Ireland. I have one word 
of advice for Britain: Withdraw and leave 
Ireland to the Irish. or you will face your 
own Viet Nam. 

STEPHEN G. VERICKER 

New Milford, N.J. 


France’s Divisions 


Sir / Your description of the division of 
France into two parts [June 3], one monop- 
olizing the bonne vie and therefore voting 
for Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, the other one 
struggling and consequently backing Fran- 
cois Mitterrand, is far too simple to be 
right. 

The real split is more elaborate, An ex- 
ample taken from people I know: the care- 
taker in charge of my premises and an em- 
ployee of the nearby fish shop, who are both 
small wage earners, voted for Giscard, 
while my 23-year-old son. a student with a 
future and by the way relieved of any mon- 
ey problems, gave his vote to Mitterrand. 
Many offspring of the well-off society did 
the same. 

CHARLES R. DULLIEUX 

Paris 


Sir / Your division of our new President's 
electors into two parts—the "well-off" and 
"the struggling"—does not in the least fit 
the reality. President Giscard d'Estaing 
would never have obtained a 50.895 ma- 
jority if many sensible people with low in- 
comes had not realized that behind Mitter- 
rand, Communism was rising fast. If 
Mitterrand had been elected, the country 
would have been flung into adventure. In 
fact, the French voted for the man whom 
they estimated as the most able to lead 
France and whose goal is to be the head of 
the whole French people and certainly not 
to encourage /a bonne vie, which anyway 
is not the bourgeois ideal. 

COL. CHRISTIAN DE GUILLEBON (RET.) 

Nancy, France 


The Duke's Stature 


Sir / TIME's story on Duke Ellington [June 
3] dwelt mainly on items of gossip, and gave 
little clue to his real stature asa composer, 

By 1933 Ellington had established 
himself as a creator of an original music. It 
was jazz-based, but as TIME recognized, it 
transcended the limitations of jazz. How- 
ever, no mention was made of his two most 
important larger-scale works. Black, Brown 
and Beige (1943) and Harlem (1950). 

His music reached people in all parts 
of the world, from Africa to Russia and the 
Far East. He ranks as one of the 20th cen- 
tury composers. 

ALAN MARTIN 

Melbourne, Australia 


Patriotism Defined 


Sir / You report that a poll of college stu- 
dents shows that patriotism is only consid- 
ered important by 16% [June 3]. I think it 
Important to ask how one defines patrio- 
tism. If it means "my country right or 
wrong" and blind approval of war and Wa- 
tergate, I applaud its downfall. If, howev- 
er, it means commitment to PN ee 
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Sir / The Bible 
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Sir / "Eye for eye" was not me 

command but a concession, jf a oy 

venge for an eye, exact not fou We 

most, one. Mat 
VICTOR L. BADILLO 
Manila 


quoted the verses of the Koran thate 
respect and tolerance of other religions 
their prophets. The Koran clearly enel 
ates: "We do not discriminate betweeag 
one of them" (the prophets of God), 
HAKIM M. AHSAN 
Doha, Qatar 


Care for the Aged 


Sir / In response to your article on 
conditions in nursing homes [June " ; 
I suggest that one of the M " 
the treatment of the aged woul Lid 
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eeting in a secluded villa on the lying ace 
M outskirts of Paris to set up an R barnst Ond ber 


agenda to discuss the possibility 56. reminisce 
of having preliminary talks to thrash out times with friends an 
the eventuality of reaching some sort of Stalgic get-togeth 
truce, representatives of both sides of “Flying Sure wass 
the great Campari controversy soon dis- days" said Freddie. © Som 


agreed. ourite tricks was to t Y. On 
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started off the talks quite cordially, but all mixed to perfectioni 
the whole affair came to an abrupt and 
unfortunate end when neither side would 
accept the other's offer of a drink 
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X. on ancient Egypt, “There are Pha- 
raohs at the bottom of my garden" play- 
boy-archeologist Thrugood Westerfield lll, 
35, mused "There is still one bas relief that 
eludes me. | know this sounds silly, but 
the only thing it looks like to me is a glass 
and bottle of Campari. The fact that there 
is also a guy almost flat on his back seems 
to bear me out Perhaps some more 
advanced civilisation visited us in times 
past, and left alittle sweetness and light?” 
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You're already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuil 
Engineering as one of the world's leading s 
And if you are like a lot of people, 
you probably think building ships is our onl 
That's easy to understand because ships are 
the industrial product we are most known for 
but we also have a diversified heavy industry capac 
Five separate divisions market every imaginable e ot! 
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“Détente,” laments Associate Editor Gerald Clarke, 
who wrote our cover story, “too often gets built up as if it 
were a sexy toothpaste or a sensational new car. It's not 
a.grand millennial package—it's an accommodation of 
mutual interests. My job was to try to demythologize the 
subject." Clarke has been making sense out of complex 
Stories for TIME for nine years, following his education 
at Yale, Heidelberg and Harvard, and some newspaper- 
ing on the New Haven Journal-Courier and the Balti- 
more Sun. A veteran of most sections of the magazine, 
he has a score of covers to his credit—most recently, our 
story on alcoholism—but few of his assignments have 
been as demanding as this week's. 

First he consumed a wealth of background mate- 
rial while bedridden with the flu, then returned to the of- 
fice to confront an avalanche of complicated files from 
many of our bureaus. Clarke and Reporter-Researcher 
Genevieve Wilson (who brings to her work in the World 
section the experience of having studied in Paris and 
worked for the U.S. Government in Saigon) had to im- 
merse themselves in a host of topics, from internation- 
al trade to Jewish emigration to atomic-age diplomacy. 
*Many ofthe experts in these fields," says Wilson, "have 
exactly opposite views on the same specific matters. 
We had to put them all in context and sort out the mer- 
its and demerits of the arguments." 

The most apocalyptic field of all was the prov- 
ince of Associate Editor Burton Pines and Reporter-Re- 
searcher Susan Altchek, who put together a detailed 
report on the relative destructive powers of the U.S. 
and the Soviet nuclear arsenals, and on the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty. Says Pines: "Some people find 
it hard to believe that serious men actually address 
themselves to as ‘Strangelovian’ a subject as nuclear 
strategic theory—but I'm rather pleased that there are 
serious people thinking about it." 

L] 

Another concern that has occupied serious minds 
recently is the crisis of leadership that is afflicting not 
only the U.S. but many other nations. TIME’s editors 
and correspondents have set out to determine where 
and why leadership vacuums exist, and to discover and 
describe tomorrow’s potential leaders. In the near fu- 
ture we will present a special section on the subject. It 
will feature a gallery of 150 men and women aged 45 
and under—some well known, some relatively unknown 
—who have already enjoyed significant civic or polit- 
ical impact and who we believe will become even more 
influential. With names, faces and capsule biographies, 
we will offer a Who's Who of this new generation. Many 
of these people will be making their first major ap- 
pearance in TIME. We doubt it will be their last. ALTCHEK 
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EAST-WEST/COVER STORY 


The Third Summit: A Time of Testing 


In Moscow the bands were once 
again rehearsing that old stand-by, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and those famil- 
jar little red-white-and-blue flags were 
once again being pulled out for street 
decorations. Richard Nixon and Henry 
Kissinger were on their way for this 
week’s meeting with Soviet Party Chief 
Leonid Brezhnev—the third summit in 
as many years. Yet the concept of 
détente has lost some of its earlier mag- 
ic. Both sides will have to work hard to 
show that it is not only alive but thriv- 
ing in 1974. 

Like any good host, Brezhnev has 
exuded good spirits about the visit and 
politely deferred to his guest as to where 
they should go. "What he wants (o see, 
we will show him," the Soviet leader 


said. Brezhnev noted that unlike the 
President's 1972 trip, when he visited 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad, this time 
they might go as far afield as Minsk in 
Byelorussia, Volgograd in Southern Rus- 
sia, Lake Baikal in Siberia and Yalta in 
the Crimea, the site of the controversial 
summit meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin during World War II. Speak- 
ing of the agreements he hoped they 
might reach, Brezhnev said, “I think we 
shall please people both in the United 
States and in our Soviet land." 

U.S. Ascendancy. Richard Nixon 
goes to Moscow severely weakened by 
Watergate; in recent. months the Sovi- 
ets have begun to take Watergate se- 
riously and realize that Nixon might ac- 
tually be removed from office. On the 
other hand, he is in a stronger position 
to negotiate than he was a month ago. 
His tour of the Middle East and the re- 
versal of Soviet fortunes there? with the 
U.S. on the ascendancy for the first time 
in 20 years, concretely demonstrated 
that most of the world still recognizes 
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BREZHNEV & NIXON AT SIGNING OF JOINT COMMUNIQUÉ IN SAN CLEMENTE 
Continuing the dispute without the danger of war. 


Louis Harris survey showed 5296 think- 
ing that Nixon should stay at home until 
the impeachment question is resolved. 
Buttressing this feeling of suspicion was 
the sudden resignation two weeks ago 
of Paul Nitze, a top member of the 
American negotiating team on the Stra- 
tegic Arms Limitation Talks. In a la- 
conic but pointed statement, Nitze made 
it clear that he feared that Nixon and 
Kissinger might agree to give a strate- 
gic advantage to the Russians in the sec- 
ond phase of SALT. 

Understandable as they may be in 
todays perfervid Washington atmo- 
sphere, the fears of a sellout because of 
Watergate seemed excessive and sim- 
plistic. Defense Secretary James Schle- 
singer tried to counter such alarmism 
by noting loyally that "the President 
would do nothing intentionally that 
would damage the national security. The 
President is a visceral, instinctive pa- 
triot.” Besides, anything that even 
looked like a sellout would crush his 
chances for political survival. The con- 
servatives, most of them Southerners 
who are expected to provide his major 
support in a Senate trial if the House 
votes to impeach him, are also the ones 
who are most skeptical of Soviet mo- 
tives and who will most carefully ex- 
amine his packages from Moscow. 

Still, there is no denying that Nix- 
on will want as many agreements as pos- 
sible and that not all the fine print may 
be examined carefully enough. Because 
of Watergate, Nixon has not found the 
time, energy or inclination to settle the 
disputes within his own Administration 
about what position the U.S. should take 
on arms control. The real danger to a 
fair agreement is not a Nixon sellout 
but the fact that the Administration 
might make a mistake because of poor 
preparation. The Pentagon is at odds 
with the softer position of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, and Kis- 
singer is trying to reconcile them. 

A week before the President was to 
leave, the U.S. Government had no uni- 
fied negotiating stance on the myriad 


of details involved in SALT Il. “If Henry 
is working on something," says one high- 
ranking American arms control expert, 
“only he, Nixon, Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
(State Department Counselor) and Al- 
exander Haig know about it. It’s on the 
back, back burner. Nobody here is 
working on it.” Adds a State Depart- 
ment Official tartly: “It is not possible 
to negotiate a comprehensive agreement 
within the U.S. Government, let alone 
with the Soviet Union.” 

Conceptual Breakthrough. With 
Brezhnev very much in control in Mos- 
cow, the Russians undoubtedly know 
what they want to say; but there is some 
evidence that they do not want to hurry 
on SALT either, perhaps because they 
fear that a new agreement would pre- 
vent them from catching up with the 
US. qualitatively. When Kissinger was 
in Moscow in March, optimistically pre- 
dicting a “conceptual breakthrough” on 
arms control, he was not able, signif- 
icantly, to get appointments with top 
Russian SALT negotiators or Defense 
Minister Andrei Grechko. 

Though the outlook fora full-fledged 
SALT Il agreement appears dim, the two 
leaders may at least achieve that "con- 
ceptual breakthrough" Kissinger sought 
earlier. This would be an agreement on 
principles. a compromise that would 
maintain U.S. technical superiority and 
Soviet numerical superiority, that could 
then be worked out in detail by the bu- 
reaucrats. Additionally, the Moscow 
summit will undoubtedly produce sev- 
eral lesser accords, and every day will 
probably see one much-photographed 
session at which the two leaders will 
jointly affix their signatures to some doc- 
ument. "A signing a day keeps Rodino 
at bay," quips one White House wit. 
Among the likely accords: 

> A treaty to limit anti-ballistic mis- 
sile defenses to only one site in each 
country, plus a ban* on underground 


*Other countries are going ahead with the much 
more dangerously polluting atmospheric tests. 
Last week both France and China exploded at- 
mospheric nuclear devices. 
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ers. TO Weapulis. Lhe a 
would be a follow-up to the 1963 tea 
ty between the two countries that pro- 
hibited all explosions in the atmosphere, 
in space and under the seas. Since un- 
derground tests below 4.5 or 5 on the 
Richter Scale cannot be detected by 
the other side, the agreement bans only 
tests of relatively big devices, making 
it almost meaningless as a restraining 
force in the arms race, in the view of 
most experts. 

i > A ten-year agreement that would 
set ambitious goals for U.S.-Soviet trade 
through 1984. One barrier to increased 
trade has been the Jackson amendment, 
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Jews who want to go to Israel, and Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson appears willing now 
to compromise with the Administration, 
if Nixon can get a promise from Brezh- 
nev that more Jews—about 35,000 em- 
igrated last year—will be allowed out. 
Kissinger assured Jackson and other 
Senators last week that the Soviet Union 
| was prepared to take the extraordinary 
| step of giving written assurances that it 
| will allow the emigration of 45,000 Jews. 
1 But Jackson and others informed Kis- 
if singer that he would have to “come back 
| with something more'"—probably a 
promise that at least 50,000 Jews a year 
f could leave without harassment. 
4 > A statement of principles on the 
i need for cooperation in energy. A joint 
committee will probably be set up and 
an exchange of scientists arranged. Spe- 
cifically, the accord could lead to geo- 
logical studies of Siberian natural-gas 
and oil reserves, with the possibility of 
joint exploitation. 
There is more to détente than pa- 
h per agreements. The word, in French, 
originally meant the release of the 
poised string of the crossbow, in other 


| words, going from a state of alert read- 
i iness to a situation less tense but still 
ji ready for a fight. The Russian word raz- 
n5 riadka has a similar meaning. Trans- 


lated into political terms, both words 
E connote a relaxation of tension, a will- 
E ingness to at least lower the raised bow 
without necessarily cozying up to the 
other side. 
Because of his credentials as a stern 
leader. Leonid Brezhnev, 67, is in a 
"uniquely good position to further 
détente. No one can challenge his de- 
votion to the advancement of Russian 
interests. He was the one who ordered 
the 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, de- 
x manded ideological purity in Eastern 
— Europe with the “Brezhnev Doctrine," 
-and started the current drive to repress 
ent at home (see box page 14). “He 
ot making Khrushchev's mistake," 
Linden, à leading Soviet af- 
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mental antagonism between the two 
spheres. Brezhnev is a hard-nosed, re- 
alistic politician, a Machiavellian prince | 
who is acutely aware of the two-sided- 
ness of Soviet policy.” 

While Moscow is still sensitive about 
any nascent Kult lichnosti, or personality 
cult, Brezhnev is nonetheless receiving 
a public relations buildup not seen since 
Khrushchev’s time. In the recent one- 
slate Supreme Soviet elections, Brezhnev 


Harriman: A Veteran’s View 


For more than three decades, Vet- 
eran Negotiator W. Averell Harriman, 
82, has helped shape U.S. foreign policy. 
Among his varied duties, the roving dip- 
lomat has served as administrator of the 
Marshall Plan in Paris, chief negotiator 
of the 1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty and 
Ambassador to Moscow. Always a blunt 
and clear-eyed evaluator of Soviet inten- 
tions, Harriman recently returned to 
Moscow for a three-hour private discus- 
sion with Leonid Brezhnev in the Krem- 
lin. In an interview last week with TIME 
Correspondent Strobe Talbott, he dis- 
cussed the state of U.S.-Soviet relations: 


ON DETENTE. I’m a strong believer in 
détente and certainly believe Nixon 
should go ahead with his visit to Mos- 
cow. We should support the President 
in his arms-control negotiations. Most 
Americans, I think, are ready to back 
him on that issue. 


ON BREZHNEV'S MOOD TOWARD DE- 
TENTE. I was most impressed when 
Brezhnev told me, “The steps we take 
now must be irreversible." He thinks he 
and Nixon must deal with arms control 
directly; it shouldn't be left to technical 
experts. The time has come for tough 
trading at the highest level. 


ON WATERGATE AND THE SUMMIT. 
Watergate is not really understood in 
Western Europe, let alone in Russia. As 
far as Brezhnev is concerned, Nixon is 
President and therefore someone to be 
dealt with respectfully and seriously. 


AVERELL HARRIMAN DURING RECENT MOSCOW VISIT WITH LEONID BREZHNEV 
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Deadly Stakes 
- Richard Nixon and Leonid Brezhney 
mmit meeting two years ago by signing a 
e a first Step toward limiting the develop- 
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omplishment of SALT I was its ban on wide- 
f anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) systems. Under 
(a he treaty: the U.S. and the Soviets were allowed 
Ys | Poclear-rocket defenses at only two sites—one to 
Ji ont untry's capital, the other to shield an intercon- 
ch cot missile (ICBM) launching site. So far, each na- 
palista ABMs at only one site. Moscow has been 
ny Me Galosh ABMS, while the U.S. has protected its 
yie at Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
expansion spared both su- 
‘Livers the cost of installing many units of 
S systems. It also would help to deter 
V TO ic var, according to the Strangelove theory 
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lis! He treaty also imposed a five-year freeze on 
3, Besta) ber of offensive nuclear missiles possessed 
© Pred iyo powers. The U.S. was allowed 1,054 
It did Msand 710 submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
sos), while the Soviets were permitted 
think J iicMsand 950 SLBMs. To critics of the seem- 
„į "nal inferiority of the U.S., American of- 
ol plied that the U.S, actually retained su- 
puff Because of highly sophisticated, 
econ ja computer-directed guidance systems, 
id PA AA has the capability of placing clusters of 
tern md guided warheads on each ICBM- 
ey lU IN's (multiple independently targetable. 
x. Ry contribute to the enormous U.S. advantage in 

1 iis ub to only 2,300 for the Soviets. 

BH em aiso complained that the Soviets would use the treaty 
wek, - T of buying time to catch up with the U.S. technolog- 
"Ets m To the surprise of most American experts, Rus- 
b. Mors ahead with the development of four new 
cess es (permissible under SALT I), and last August 

Hep ully tested their first MIRV. 
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ulation centers while knowing that Moscow retained the ability 
to counterstrike at U.S. cities, or to make major concessions to 
the Soviets and avoid further endangering American civilians. | 
As farfetched as this “worst case" scenario seems, some strat- ' 
egists see it as a distinct danger should the two nations find them- | 
selves locked in a major international dispute. i 
Worried that SALT I could enable the Soviets to attain this ad- 
vantage, some Senators demanded that SALT II redress the U.S.’s — 
numerical inferiority. With the American superiority in the num- 
ber of warheads, the demand was plainly unreasonable and un- 
realistic; it was intended, at least by some Senators, to toughen 
the U.S. bargaining position. The Soviets responded with a tough 
line of their own. Their negotiators reportedly declared that they 
would agree to numerical missile equality with the U.S. only if | 
Washington 1) removed its nuclear-submarine bases from Scot- | 
land and Spain, 2) reduced the number of its aircraft carriers 
and prohibited all missile-carrying submarines from operating 
within range of the Soviet Union, and 3) stopped further re- 
search and development on new strategic bombers, air-launched 
missiles and sophisticated anti-ABM devices. U.S. negotiators rid- — 
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been made on SALT II since then. 
The U.S., of course, has not marked time in weapons a 
vances since the signing of the SALT agreement. It has mo 
ahead in more than two dozen areas. In June, Congress 
thorized the Department of Defense to improve the accuracy o 
its Minuteman III ICBMs and to perfect a missile warhead (calk 
MaRV) that can be maneuvered in flight to avoid Soviet missile 
fenses. Such improved accuracy would give the U.S. e 
chance of destroying Soviet land-based ICBMs. A danger: this firs 
strike capacity could upset the nuclear balance in the same 
that the Soviets would if they MIRVed all their SS-9s and í 
Congress also approved continued development of the 
missile submarine and the B-1 strategic bomber. : 
Expenditures for such developments alarm critics.l k 
versity of Chicago Professor Hans Morgenthau, who voici 
cern about overkill: "If a country has the ability to destro 
enemy ten times over but the enemy has only the capaci 
stroy that country five times over, it does not make tha 
superior to its enemy." Dis i 
That argument gives insufficient weight to the 
breakthroughs in weapons technology. Entire weap on 
once capable of overkill, quickly become ineffec 
of new advances. The refinement of MIRVs. for 
heighten the vulnerability of land-based, statione 
k. Thus both the U.S. and the 
for new systems 
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ly support Brezhnev's foreign policy. 

The reasons why Brezhnev wants 
détente have not changed. Apart from 
whatever the Soviets hope to accomplish 
in the nuclear field and lowering of their 
arms budgets, there is the fear of China 
and possible increased U.S. economic 
help for Peking. Finally, there is the So- 
viet need for Western technology and 
trade, which, if anything, has become 
more acute during the past year. 

“On balance,” admits the Political 
Diary, a secret publication circulated 
among loyal party and government of- 


At the same time that the Soviet 
leaders have been pursuing détente in- 
ternationally, they have embarked on an 
intensified program to prevent the thaw 
from reaching their own people. Ever 
since the Brezhnev-Nixon meetings be- 
gan in Moscow two years ago, Soviet of- 
ficials have conducted a massive “vig- 
ilance campaign to warn ordinary 
citizens of the danger of closer contacts 
with the West. Nationwide indoctrina- 
tion courses and a spate of books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper articles and television 
shows have all been designed to damp- 
en Russian hopes that détente abroad 
might portend an easing of the cold war 
at home. No greater freedoms will flow 
from East-West agreements, the Soviet 
press insists. Instead, it cautions, a tor- 
rent of American spies is, spilling into 
the U.S.S.R., in the guise of business- 
men, scholars, students, tourists and dip- 
lomats. Underscoring the supposed 
menace, Soviet Secret Police Chief Yuri 
Andropov addressed the nation on tele- 

vision in a rare public appearance last 
. "Reactionaries spend millions of 
for intelligence and subversive 
ses in hostile work against us,” he 
. "The imperialists know we 
‘be conquered militarily, so they 
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ials in the late. '60s. “the U.S. has 
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position 

world as far as technology and econom- 
ics are concerned.” It added, even more 
dolefully, “The united socialist camp, 
which had been formed after the war, 
disintegrated in the, 1960s for all prac- 
tical purposes, and the number of ac- 
tive and trustworthy friends of the So- 
viet Union has decreased significantly 
in the whole world in the 1960s.” 

Despite recent U.S. economic trou- 
bles, the statement still applies. The So- 
viet leaders would never publicly admit 
this, and probably most of them do not 
even admit it to themselves. But the most 
sophisticated of them, for all their rit- 
ual denunciations of the U.S., are con- 
tinuinga relatively sophisticated process 
of analyzing U.S.-Soviet realities. 

Georgy Arbatov, director of Mos- 
cow's U.S.A. Institute and the leading 


, Soviet Americanologist, says that for the 


U.S. détente was “accommodation to the 
new realities of the international situ- 
ation, to the changing foreign and do- 
mestic conditions in which U.S. policy 
is being conceived and shaped ... Be- 
fore any shift to détente became pos- 
sible, it was absolutely necessary that 
the U.S. begin to accept the idea that 
the earlier course of the cold war had 
ceased to correspond to its interests." 
Arbatov’s statement is accurate 
enough, but it applies with equal weight 
to the Soviet Union, a point he makes, 
perhaps unconsciously, when he sug- 


Vigilance Is the Price of Détente 


Seek to weaken the unity of the Soviet 
people and erode Soviet society." 

Ina new 400-page pamphlet The Se- 
cret Front, printed in a 250,000-copy edi- 
tion, Semyon Tsvigun, Andropov's chief. 
aide, calls for “intensifying the people's 
vigilance" as a "guarantee that foreign 
agents will be exposed." Any American 
Soviet citizens may meet in the U.S.S.R. 
is likely to be a spy, the book asserts. Ac- 
cording to KGB Policeman Tsvigun, the 
90.000 American tourists who visited the 
Soviet Union last year were obliged to 
submit a written report to U.S. author- 
ities on their return home. 

a 

Not to be outdone by the KGB in vig- 
ilance, the Soviet army has issued a book. 
that purports to “help army propagan- 
dists develop in Soviet soldiers a feeling 
of hatred toward imperialists and a high 
level of political vigilance.” 

Recent Soviet charges of American 
treachery also reach deep into the past. 
Exploiting the Russians’ grief over their 
immense losses in World War II, a So- 
viet history, introduced by Defense Min- 
ister Andrei Grechko, accuses the U.S., 
Britain and France of inciting Germany 
to destroy the U.S.S.R. in 1939. . 

With less public fanfare, Party activ- 
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duced budgets for missiles. “While the 
U.S. had its eyes fixed on Viet Nam, the 
Soviet Union had been concentrating on 
vastly Increasing its strategic arma- 
ment.” says Kremlinologist Richard 
Lowenthal. “The Soviets entered the 
SALT negotiations in a much stronger po- 
sition than they had been in [in the early 
'60s], so that any gains they made were 
done through increased power and not 
through negotiations." 


THE MIDDLE EAST. The October war 
put détente to its clearest test so far. It 
both failed and succeeded, in. that or- 
der. According to Article 3 of the “Basic 
Principles" contained in the original 
agreement signed in 1972, each side is 
supposed to do everything in its power 
*so that conflicts or situations will not 
arise which could serve to increase in- 
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ternational tension. The Russians 
clearly violated that article by not alert- 
ing the U.S. before the outbreak, even 
though they had advance warnings of 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s in- 
tentions (see story page 19). Assuming 
that the Russians would keep the Arab 
armieson a leash, the Israelis, to their re- 
gret, completely misjudged the Arab 
buildup, and they failed to see that it 
was a prelude to war. U.S. intelligence 
contends that it has evidence that Mos- 
cow began preparations to send three 
airborne divisions to Egypt when the 
counterattacking Israelis approached 
Cairo. The threat of Soviet soldiers fight- 
ing in the Middle East caused the U.S. 
to call its first worldwide alert since the 
Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962. 

"[ was surprised at the degree to 
which the Russians were willing to jeop- 
ardize their relationship with the U.S. 
in exchange for immediate gains in the 
Middle East," says Richard Ullman, 
Princeton professor of international af- 
fairs and director of studies for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. “On the other 
hand, you could say the same thing 
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hen it responded to a 
North Vietnamese offensive by massive- 
ly bombing Hanoi and Haiphong (as 
well as mining Haiphong harbor) at just 
the time Nixon was going to Moscow.” 

If détente failed to prevent the Oc- 
tober war, it did help in achieving the 
disengagernent. The Soviets, who a few 
years ago probably would have resisted 
any U.S. gains in the area, have so far 
not wrecked Kissinger’s settlement, with 
its enhancement of the American po- 
sition. They are not happy with the rise 
in American influence—“All we ever 
got from the Arabs was a cholera ep- 
idemic,” jokes one Russian official—but 
they are keeping their temper in check. 
Says an Israeli analyst: “Everything 
would change if Brezhnev were to fall 
and anti-détente forces took over in 
Moscow. The Russians would-then im- 
mediately try to get rid of Sadat and pos- 
sibly [Syrian President Hafez] Assad.” 


EUROPE. Charles de Gaulle started the 
newest phase of détente by his visit to 
Moscow in 1966, and Willy Brandt ex- 
panded it with his Ostpolitik in 1969, 
but it is the Europeans, ironically, to- 
gether with the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese, who have the greatest distrust of 
U.S.Soviet détente. NATO Secretary- 
General Joseph Luns, the distinguished, 
strongly anti-Communist Dutch diplo- 
mat, warned at the Ottawa meeting that 
the U.S.S.R. considers détente a “one- 
way process serving the exclusive inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union.” One school of 
Kremlinologists, centered chiefly in 
Britain and including such men as Rob- 
ert Conquest and Leopold Labedz, label 
détente “the American failure.” They 
see American losses in everything from 
trade to the strategic balance. 

They also believe that détente is 
weakening NATO, which last week cel- 
ebrated its 25th year as a deterrent force. 
It is hard, observe these critics, to con- 
vince financially strapped European 
voters that they should spend money on 
defense while Nixon and Brezhnev are 
linking arms in Moscow—a reaction 
they charge that Moscow anticipated as 
one of its major advantages from 
détente. 

If NATO is weaker than it was ten 
or 20 years ago—and it almost certain- 
ly is—the blame does not rest so much 
with détente as it does with changing 
times. The erosion can be attributed, in 


part, to the Viet Nam War and Wash- 


ington's turning away from Europe to 
Asia. It can also be partly traced to the 
obstructionism of France and Charles 
de Gaulle's decision to Kick NATO troops 
off French soil in the mid-'60s. But NATO 
is far from moribund. Coming after the 
squabbling within the alliance last win- 
ter, the Ottawa meeting offered reassur- 
ing evidence of that fact. The meeting 
changed nothing except the atmosphere, 
but that in itself is of some importance. 
The new French government of Valéry 
Giscard d'Estaing seems much more 
committed to the alliance than its Gaull- 
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seems more relaxed. The recent defeat 
inthe Senate of attempts to cut U.S. forc- 
es in Europe unilaterally also helped 
NATO retain a measure of viability. 

The Europeans have another reser- 
vation about détente. They are worried 
that a “superpower condominium" will 
settle major issues without consulting 
them. Former French Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert, for instance, believed 
that détente was not really a relaxation 
of tensions but an equilibrium of power, 
“a kind of modus vivendi in the man- 
agement of world affairs between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union." Jobert was 
probably right, at least in part, but the 
Europeans cannot realistically expect an 
equal voice with Moscow and Washing- 
ton so long as they remain divided 
among themselves. 

Despite the critics, détente has 
worked well for both sides in Europe, 
and each side has given up something 
and gained something. Through a se- 
ries of agreements, the West has rec- 
ognized the division of Germany and So- 
viet hegemony over Eastern Europe, 
something the Soviet Union had long 
sought. Notwithstanding its symbolic 
importance, this was, like the SALT 
agreement, nothing more than a con- 
cession to reality, an acknowledgment 
of an already existing situation. "The 
most striking success of détente has tak- 
en place here in Central Europe," says 
Lowenthal. “The four-power agreement 
on Berlin, for example, has been an un- 
qualified Western success, and it has 
greatly increased the security of the city. 
For the first time, the Soviet Union and 
East Germany have recognized the city's 
institutional ties to West Germany." 


TRADE. Soviet-American trade has 
jumped from $200 million in 1971 to $1.5 
billion in 1973, with the dollar-ruble bal- 
ance 7 to 1 in favor of the U.S., which 
buys Soviet vodka, platinum, diamonds 
and chrome ore and sells oil- and gas- 
drilling equipment, machinery and elec- 
tronic gear, including computers. The 
Russians have been eager for loans and 
technological know-how, and so far they 
have got some of both. Only in May Nix- 
on intervened with the Export-Import 
Bank to approve a $180 million loan for 
eight Soviet ammonia fertilizer plants 
and the attendant gear to move the fer- 
tilizer'to distribution centers. Partially 
because of the Jackson amendment, 
however, Nixon has not been able to de- 
liver on his other promises for loans and 
tariff concessions. "My firmness has re- 
sulted in some movement," Jackson 
says, defending his stand. “The only real 
charge against me is that I believe in 
driving a hard bargain. If I had followed 
a soft line, there would have been no 
Jewish emigration.” 

Further expansion of trade must be 
approved by Congress, which is skep- 
tical of deals with the Soviets after the di- 
sastrous experience of the 1972 wheat 
gale, Last week a bill was introduced in 
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Congress that would require congressio- 
nal approval of all loans over $50 million 
—relative chicken feed in international 
finance. 

Many question why the U.S. should 
be so eager to help the Russians catch 
up economically and technically. Euro- 
pean critics contend that American cor- 
porations have been pressured by the 
Nixon Administration to give invalu- 
able information to the Russians. “It was 
a giveaway of technology,” says Walter 
Laqueur, director of London’s Institute 
of Contemporary History. “It induced 
American industrialists to make their 
technology available for nothing or for 
a symbolic price. I do not mean agri- 
culture or pharmacology either. I mean 
things that could be helpful to the [So- 
viet] army and space programs.” 

Privately, American businessmen 
agree that the Administration has been 
pressuring for deals with the Soviets, but 
so far they have resisted selling the ad- 
vanced technology, like high-speed 
computers and microelectronics, that 
could help the Soviet arms efforts, The 
businessmen are more than willing to 
trade low-grade technology and most 
other products, but they see little long- 
term profit in selling complete plants. 
Lockheed and Boeing, for instance, are 
now dickering with Moscow on the sale 
of jumbo jets, but they are not eager to 
give what the Russians really want, 
complete plants that can turn out jum- 
bo jets in Moscow or Minsk. In sum, it 
seems unrealistic to expect the Soviet 
Union to remain technologically back- 
ward forever, and if the U.S. does not 

` help, others will. 

In a food-short, energy-short world, 
however, there certainly is some advan- 
lage to America in helping the Soviets 
Increase their agriculture yields or tap 
their natüral resources in return for gas 
and oil. There is a danger that the U.S. 
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KISSINGER & SOVIET AMBASSADOR DOBRYNIN ON WAY TO MOSCOW (MARCH 1974) 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


How Kissinger Handled a War 


Yer when he is out there on the stage, 
being cheered as a global lion-tamer, he 
cannot resist the temptation to join in the 
applause. Once at a large Washington 
dinner a man walked up to him and said, 
"Dr. Kissinger, I want to thank you for 
saving the world.” "You're welcome," he 
replied. 


So concludes the introduction to Kis- 
singer, a breezy, sometimes biting but 
largely admiring and affectionate por- 
trait of the Secretary of State in action 
to be published August 23 by Little, 
Brown. Its authors are CBS Correspon- 
dents Marvin and Bernard Kalb, and 
their aim is not history or biography, 


but careful journalism with final judg- . 


ments held to a minimum. Marvin, 44, 
and Bernard, 52, have followed Kissin- 
ger around the world for CBS and have 
had access to a wide range of sources, in- 
cluding Kissinger himself, though the 
Secretary had no part in the book's writ- 
ing or editing. Their account of Kissin- 
ger ranges across his full career in the 
Nixon Administration, but the freshest 
and most controversial of their chapters 
deals with Kissingers handling of the 
1973 war in the Middle East. It is a vi- 
vid picture of the Secretary of State at 
work under fire. juggling policies and 
priorities. 

The Kalb brothers assert that "on 
Sept. 22 [Egyptian President Anwar] Sa- 
dat informed [Soviet Party Chief Leo- 
nid] Brezhnev that the war would begin 
on Oct. 6. As far as one can tell, the Rus- 
sian leader raised no objections.” Al- 
though “there was a steady flow of in- 
telligence indicating plans for an 
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imminent Egyptian-Syrian attack, the 
political leaders of Israel and the Unit- 
ed States, incredibly, failed to recognize 
it." On Oct. 5, Kissinger was at the Wal- 
dorf Towers in New York City for the 
General Assembly session. He did not 
receive a report from Ray Cline, then 
head of the State Department's Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, conclud- 
ing that the war would start the follow- 
ing day or even sooner because "no one 
wanted to take the responsibility for dis- 
turbing the Secretary in New York on 
a Friday evening after hours." 

At 6 the next morning, Kissinger 
was awakened ‘by news from U.S. Am- 
bassador to Israel Kenneth Keating that 
war was imminent. Kissinger called the 
President and on Nixon’s instructions 
telephoned the Israeli and Egyptian 
Foreign Ministers, urging “restraint.” 
With Israel’s Abba Eban, he added the 
extra warning: “Don’t pre-empt.” 

First Blows. Kissinger remained 
dubious that the Arabs were going to at- 
tack, and at 7 a.m. he warned the Is- 
raeli chargé d'affaires in Washington: 
"Don't ever start the war. Don't ever 
pre-empt. If you fire the first shot, you 
won't have presidential support. You'll 
be alone, all alone. We wouldn't be able 
to help you. Don't pre-empt." 

As a double check, Kissinger in- 
structed Keating to repeat his warning 
against initiating action to Premier Gol- 
da Meir. The Kalbs say that Keating re- 
portedly told Mrs. Meir: "If Israel re- 
frained from a pre-emptive strike, 
allowing the Arabs to provide irrefutable 
proof that they were the aggressors, then 
America weuld feel morally obliged to 


s 
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T aos auld, 
was needed that if Israel struck 
then the U.S. would feel no moral ob- 
ligation to help. Israel would be alone.” 
Mrs. Meir reversed 25 years of Israeli 
strategy and accepted the first blows. 

Say the Kalbs: “Despite initial Arab 
successes in the first two days of the war, 
Kissinger retained his earlier confidence 
that Israel, even if attacked first. would 
quickly throw back her enemies. He ex- 
pected a quick Israeli victory—in three 
or four days at the most.” RR ER 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 7, Kissin- 
ger met Israeli Ambassador Simcha 
Dinitz and told him that Israel's deci- 
sion not to pre-empt was “the right de- 
cision." Yes, replied Dinitz, but "that 
decision bestows a special responsibility 
on America not to leave us alone, as far 
as equipment Is concerned." 

Although Kissinger promised to 
help, the Kalbs say, he did not want to 
offend the Arabs or the Russians, and 
he spent the rest of the week in a some- 
times delicate, often brutal balancing act 
in Washington while the fighting pro- 
ceeded. Kissinger is depicted as con- 
stantly goading Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger and the Pentagon to 
arrange to send supplies to Israel and 
implying to Dinitz that he was fighting 
Israel's battles in the U.S. bureaucracy. 

With Soviet Ambassador Anatoly 
Dobrynin, say the Kalbs, Kissinger took 


Defense Secretary James Schlesinger 
was asked by TIME Diplomatic Editor 
Jerrold L. Schecter to recount the De- 
partment of Defense’s role in the deci- 
sions to ship U.S. arms to Israel during 
the Yom Kippur War. The Defense Sec- 
retary s version of that critical week's de- 
cisive events: 


There were two premises to our ini- 
tial policy: that Israel would quickly de- 
feat its foes, and that the U.S. should 
maintain a low profile and avoid visible 

| involvement. While from the outset it 
-was agreed that we would supply mu- 
} nitions and major equipment replace- 
“ments to Israel, it was specifically di- 
rected that the Military Airlift Com- 
_ mand (MAC) would not deliver supplies. 
_ Within a few days it became appar- 
ent that the Israelis could not win quick- 
ly and were having difficulties charter- 
— ing commercial cargo planes for the 
resupply operation. On Wednesday, Oct. 
—10, the Department of Transportation 
as asked to help the Israelis find air 
harters. On that same day the Russian 
the Arabs began. On Thursday 
ted MAC to make plans for the 
use of large military aircraft 
s the C-5A, because I anticipated 
re might be a change in national 
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Defense Department also  . 


sist eman 
Capitol Hill for quick American aid to 
Israel and a reappraisal of the Admin- 
istration policy of détente with Russia, 
he told the Russian envoy that he was 
holding back a rush of pro-Israeli ac- 
tions. He appealed for Soviet coopera- 
tion in restraining the advancing Arab 
armies and in fostering a cease-fire in 
the Middle East.” 

But the warning had no effect, and 
on Tuesday, Oct. 9, Kissinger received 
intelligence reports of “an increase in 
the number of Soviet supply ships steam- 
ing toward Syrian and Egyptian ports.” 

Canceled. The next morning, Oct. 
10, “American and Israeli intelligence 
picked up the first clear signals of a So- 
viet airlift into Damascus and Cairo.” 
Kissinger and Dinitz discussed the sit- 
uation, and Dinitz again pressed for sup- 
plies. Kissinger promised rapid results. 
“He called Schlesinger,” say the Kalbs, 
“and asked him to organize civilian 
charters to carry American military aid 
to Israel as quickly as possible. The De- 
fense Secretary showed little enthusiasm 
for the idea, but he offered no opposi- 
tion. Kissinger wasn’t sure at that point 
if Schlesinger intended to help.” 

That day a noon appointment for 
Schlesinger and Dinitz to discuss sup- 
plies for Israel was canceled, say the 
Kalbs, because Deputy Defense Secre- 


Schlesinger and the Resupply Crisis 


urged immediate representation to the 
Portuguese asking permission to use 
their base on Lajes in the Azores, 

On Friday, in a policy change, I was 
authorized to send military aircraft to 
Lajes, where the supplies our planes 
would carry could be transferred to Is- 
raeli aircraft flying into a civilian air- 
field on another island. Logistically, the 
transshipment would have been a night- 
mare. We still did not have the permis- 
sion of Portugal. That night I was in 
bed when Dr. Kissinger called about 
midnight. He was highly distressed 
about the military developments in the 
Middle East..I got dressed and came to 
the Pentagon immediately. At 2:30 a.m. 
I decided that there was no other al- 
ternative than to use our military airlift 
all the way to Israel, and I obtained the 
approval of the White House. I ordered 
the aircraft launched immediately—a 
calculated risk, since we still did not 
have the approval of Portugal and did 
not get it until Saturday afternoon. | 
think that the performance of our peo- 
ple was magnificent. Were it not for the 
MAC there is some question whether Is- 
rael would have survived. Despite prob- 
lems of logistics and weather, the first 
of our aircraft touched down in Tel Aviv 
Sunday afternoon, 
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a massive airlift of American military 
supplies to Israel. ‘We tried to talk in 
the first week, Kissinger later ey 
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e mis. kyipment, He implied that this time 
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Ru fa” Later on Thursday afternoon, 
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alk in fte military imbalance in the Mid- 
r e bist He again urged his colleague 

Janer 20 American transport planes 
i emergency supplies to Israel. 
"singer resisted Kissinger's appeal. 
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not tell Dinitz that the CIA had received 
that intelligence two days before.” 

Finally, at 6 p.m. Friday night, Din- 
itz, accompanied by Israeli Defense At- 
taché General Mordechai Gur, met with 
Schlesinger and Defense Department of- 
ficials. Schlesinger, according to the 
Kalbs, “explained that ‘political consid- 
erations’ had caused the U.S. to ‘slow 
down.’ The U.S. did not want to destroy 
its ‘position and image in the Arab 
world.’ Charter companies feared Arab 
terrorism or reprisals and therefore re- 
fused to help Israel.” U.S. military trans- 
ports “would be permitted to carry mil- 
itary supplies to the Azores Islands, but 
no further.” From there, Israel would 
have to make other arrangements to get 
the supplies to Tel Aviv. A flabbergasted 
Dinitz replied that if that was the case, 
Israel would not get the supplies “in time 
for this war.” 

By 11 o'clock Friday night, Dinitz 
was back at Kissingers office in the 
White House with an ultimatum. "If a 
massive American airlift to Israel does 


. not start immediately," Dinitz empha- 


sized, “then I'll know that the United 
States is reneging on its promises and 
its policy, and we will have to draw very 
serious conclusions from all this." The 
Kalbs say that Kissinger quickly under- 
stood that the Israelis would soon tell 
the world what was going on in Wash- 
ington and that an upsurge of pro-Is- 
raeli sentiment could have a disastrous 
impact. They quote à “high State De- 
partment source" as saying: "That's all 
[Senator Henry] Jackson needed. If Din- 
itz had gone public with everything he 
knew, it could have toppled the Admin- 
istration.” The Kalbs say: “Kissinger 
promised Dinitz that he would do 'ev- 
erything in my power to overcome "bu- 
reaucratic difficulties' and launch a mas- 
sive American airlift to Israel." 

After checking with his deputy on 
the National Security Council staff to 
agon had been 
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his top’ when he learned about the de- 
lays. Accusing Clements, [then Assis- 
tant Secretary Robert C.] Hill and [Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary James H.] Noyes 
by name, Kissinger admonished Schle- 
singer for not ‘taking charge’ of the re- 
supply effort. Schlesinger tried to defend 
his aides and refute the Secretary's 
charges, but Kissinger interrupted him 
with an order to get busy implementing 
the President's policy. 

"When Kissinger finished talking 
with Schlesinger, he immediately called 
Haig. 'We must put the fear of God in 
Schlesinger and Clements, he was quot- 
ed as saying. "They are working against 
presidential orders. Kissinger demand- 
ed that the problem of Israeli ‘resupply’ 
be solved ‘urgently. `“ : 

Quick Pickup. Later that Friday c 
night, Kissinger met with Nixon fora re- 2 
view, and the President instructed Al- 
exander Haig, say the Kalbs, to order 
Schlesinger to send ten C-130 planes 
loaded with military supplies to the 
Azores, to fly another 20 C-130s to Is- 
rael, and to facilitate a quick Israeli 
pickup of cargo left in the Azores. 

At 10:30 Saturday morning, Oct. 13, 
ata White House meeting with Kissin- 
ger, Schlesinger, Chairman of the Joint — 
Chiefs Admiral Thomas Moorer, Haig, —— 
CIA Director William Colby and others, — 
the President asked why there had been — 
a delay in implementing his previous or- 
ders about supplies for Israel. Schlesing- 
er tried to explain his difficulty in cha 
tering civilian transport planes. ‘To hell | 
with the charters,’ Nixon exploded, ac- 
cording to one eyewitness. ‘Get the sup- 
plies there with American milita 
planes! Forget the Azores! Get movin 
I want no further delays." " : 

After the meeting with the 
dent, the Kalbs say, "Kissinge 
to lean very hard on Schlesinger.” Du 
itz, still skeptical, said that ans 
port planes were not airbo 
down Saturday, “he wouk 


ed States, by fa 
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Was again assured thing A 
would be no crisis, and the planes le 


the U.S.at 3:30 p.m. Saturday. Dinitz ca- 
bled Mrs. Meir: “A massive American 
airlift’ had begun. Kissinger had won 
what one of his aides later called “the 
battle of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue.’ 

There were other battles ahead. Re- 

- invigorated, the Israelis managed to im- 
prove their position in the field, press- 
ing hard against Syria and establishing 
a bridgehead on the west bank of the 
Suez Canal. Meanwhile, the scramble 
for a cease-fire was on. At Brezhnev’s in- 
vitation, Kissinger flew to Moscow, ar- 
riving at 7:30 p.m., Oct. 20. While air- 
borne, he received an unusual signal 
from the White House, giving him what 
amounted to a “power of attorney” to 
sign any agreement in Moscow in his 
name. Kissinger realized later that the 
President was about to fire Archibald 
Cox in the Saturday Night Massacre. 

Brezhnev and Kissinger worked out 
the basis for a cease-fire, which was de- 
clared. But by the time Kissinger was 
back in Washington on Oct. 23, at 3 a.m., 
after stopovers in Jerusalem and Lon- 
don, the Russians were complaining of 
massive Israeli cease-fire violations. 
Kissinger called Dinitz. “What the hell 
is going on here?” he asked the ambas- 
sador, according to the Kalbs. Both sides 
had violated the cease-fire, but ‘the Is- 
raelis were driving hard, having reached 
the outskirts of Suez and surrounded the 
Egyptian Third Corps. Kissinger knew 
that the Soviets could not allow a se- 
tious Egyptian defeat. The Egyptians 
and Soviets were pressing for a joint 
U.S.-Soviet peace-keeping force, a-no- 
tion Washington resisted. 

To Deter. On Oct. 24 at 9:25 p.m., 
while still trying to keep the Israelis in 
line, Kissinger received a phone call 
from Dobrynin, relaying the now-fa- 
mous Brezhnev message. It warned that 
if the big powers could not act jointly, 
“we should be faced with the necessity 
urgently to consider the question of tak- 
ing appropriate steps unilaterally.” The 
Kalbs relate that Kissinger called the 
President and told him that the “U.S. 
might have to alert its military forces 
as one way to deter any unilateral So- 
viet move. The President concurred.” 

At Il p.m., Kissinger met at the 
White House with Schlesinger, Colby, 
Haig, Moorer and Brigadier General 
Brent Scowcroft, Kissinger's deputy on 
the National Security Council staff, Say 
the Kalbs: “There was in their view a 
‘high probability’ of some kind of ‘unilat- 
eral Soviet move." (This version 
seemed later to have been partly disput- 
ed by Schlesinger, who said that the 
probability of Soviet troops actually be- 
ing on thé move “was considered by 

some to be low.”) At 11:30 p.m. Schle- 
inger ordered the first stage of the alert. 

Belore leaving the White House, Kissin- 
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that the alert, or at least its extent, was 
caused by a political desire to divert at- 
tention from Watergate. The Kalbs re- 
port that Kissinger later admitted, pri- 
vately, that the alert had perhaps been 
on a larger scale than necessary. At any 
rate, as he and the Kalbs see it, the alert 
gave the Russians a clear signal of U.S. 
determination not to allow unilateral in- 
tervention in the Middle East and made 
possible a U.N. resolution for a peace- 
keeping force excluding the two super- 
powers. It was an illustration of Kissin- 
ger’s belief that, in dealing with the 
Soviets, ^we need a combination of ex- 
treme toughness, when we are chal- 
lenged," with enough flexibility “to give 
them the option of going to a more re- 
sponsible course" without losing face. 
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Israeli Exit 


Waiting until President Nixon's de- 
parture, Israeli jets last week swarmed 
over southern Lebanon to avenge an ear- 
lier terrorist attack on a border kibbutz 
in which three women died. In three da ys 
of air raids on Palestinian refugee camps 
and fedayeen bases, 30 people were re- 
ported killed and 122 wounded. On their 
way to Lebanon, ironically, the planes 
could be heard from Golan Heights po- 
sitions that Israeli. ground forces were 
abandoning under the terms of Henry 
Kissinger’s cease-fire. TIME Correspon- 
dent Marlin Levin watched the withdraw- 
al and sent this report: 


. The Israeli fort on Tel Shams com- 
mands a broad valley that runs eastward 
toward Damascus. From the hills, when 

the morning haze lifts, strong glasses 
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= The crews waved perfunctorily, 
“the withdrawal from the Suez, 
vaihe soldiers had smiled, sung and 
danced as they left. In Egypt, more- 
nobody spoke of having to return. 
|| hQuneitra, Israeli engineers using 
ene torches were taking down Syr- 
walled electric poles and carting 
away, Except for a few buildings 
fecenter of town, the church and 
# mosques, nearly everything else 
ken flattened in the fighting or gut- 
ithe withdrawing Israelis. When 
a> d Srur to take control of the 70- 
X Fi provincial capital of the Golan 
ee i they will find no more than a 
Minubble and refuse. 
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the Italy-Argentina World Cup football 
match. Inside. like so many American 
officials unhappily missing a World Se- 
ries, the political leaders gathered round 
a brocade-covered table in the Giulio 
Romano Room, so named for the artist 
who painted its frescoes. They did not 
even break for dinner—an uncommon 
sacrifice for Italian politicians—but had 
it boxed in by Rosati's, a popular Rome 
café. ‘ 

Involved in the talks were the four 
parties that have participated in Ru- 
mors most recent coalitions: the Chris- 
tian Democrats, whose internal factions 
range from right to left; the Socialists 
from the left; the centrist Social Dem- 
ocrats; and the small, slightly leftist Re- 
publicans, who dropped out of the co- 


RUMOR AT VILLA MADAMA MEETING 
A little like the Borgias. 


alition last March as a protest over its 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

Their discussions centered on lta- 
ly's heavy spending, reckless living and 
dependence on higher-priced Arab oil 
(TIME, June 24). The nation’s 17% an- 
nual inflation rate and $10.5 billion for- 
eign debt are so serious that only the 
use of Italy's gold reserves as loan col- 
lateral has shored up the country's cred- 
it rating. The situation called for emer- 
gency action, but at the outset last week 
the Christian Democrats and Socialists, 
the dominant partners, still could not re- 
solve the impasse that had brought the 
coalition to the edge of collapse. They 
differed bitterly on the single issue of a 
national credit squeeze. Christian Dem- 
ocrats wanted to keep credit tight to 
stem inflation. The Socialists demanded 
that it be eased to avoid unemployment 
and help small businessmen. ~ 
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the next nine months, credit should ex- 
pand by $35 billion, with small and me- 
dium businesses that are engaged in 
export given preference. Meanwhile, al- 
most $5 billion in new taxes and charg- 
es is likely to be levied. including high- 
er transportation and utility rates, stiffer 
taxes on fancy foods and other consum- 
er goods, an auto-license surtax and a 
possible 100% increase in the $20 na- 
tional tax on television sets. 

Socialist Gains. Finding political 
accommodation that would lead to re- 
forming the coalition was more difficult 
because of recently shifting power bal- 
ances. Scarcely hours before the Villa 
Madama summit, results were an- 
nounced from regional elections on the 
island of Sardinia, 125 miles out in the 
Mediterranean. Socialists and 
Communists had been expect- 
ed to win handsomely and they 
did, thus continuing a national 
voting trend to the left that be- 
came obvious last month in a 
referendum over retaining It- 
aly's divorce law. On Sardinia 
the two leftist parties drew 
abreast of the Christian Dem- 
ocrats for the first time since 
World War II, with each side 
winning about 3846 of the is- 
land vote for local offices. Al- 
though Sardinia was not men- 
tioned by name around the 
brocaded table, the returns en- 
couraged Socialist Party Secre- 
tary Francesco de Martino to 
demand “a different relation- 
ship with the constitutional op- 
position, and the Communist 
Party in particular." 

What De Martino in effect 
wanted was a policymaking 
vote for the Communists even 
if their party is not a formal 
partner in the government. 
The party now represents 27% 
of the national electorate but 
has never been a member of 
any coalition. "The Socialists 
want their wife in the government and 
their little girl friend in the opposition," 
sniffed Social Democrat Leader Flavio 
Orlandi. “If they insist on our blessing, 
we're not going to give it.” The Social- 
ists finally relented on that demand, and 
Premier Rumor ultimately obtained 
agreement on a vague statement prom- 


ising increased unofficial consultation . 


with the Communists. $ 

Despite the agreement, and prob- 
able parliamentary approval of it this 
week, Italy’s troubles were far from over. 
For one thing, Christian Democratic 
factions, which have been stung by the 
Sardinian elections, are engaged in un- 
settling feuds among themselves. If the 
bickering goes too far, it could bring 
down Rumor's coalition. Beyond that, 


Rumor and his reconstituted govern- 


ment still have to face popular reaction 
to an unpopular list of stiff new taxes. — 
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FRANCE 
L'Affaire Daniélou 


Paris has been called /a ville mére 
du scandale—the mother city of scan- 
dal. Few scandals seemed better spiced 
for its Gallic taste than the one that has 
become known as “the Daniélou affair.’ 
Its central figure, Jean Cardinal Dan- 
iélou, was an internationally famous Je- 
suit theologian, a prince of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a personal friend of 
Pope Paul VI, and an honored "immor- 
tal” of the French Academy. After he 
died of an aneurysm one afternoon in 
May, supposedly on the street, Daniélou, 
69, was lavishly eulogized by the French 
episcopacy, the Jesuit Superior General 
and the Vatican. 

Then rumors began appearing that 
Daniélou had died in the apartment of 
a young blonde married woman named 
Santoni, who reportedly works in a cab- 
aret. The- rumors proved to be true. It 
also turned out that the French Cath- 
olic heirarchy and French Jesuit head- 
quarters had tried to hush up the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Daniélou’s 
death, claiming he had died outside the 
house of “friends.” The satirical anti- 
clerical weekly Le Canard Enchainé ex- 
posed the event in a story full of damn- 
ing innuendoes. Two weeks ago, Le 
Monde, France’s most prestigious news- 
paper, confirmed that Daniélou had in- 
deed died in Mme. Santoni's flat. 

But Figaro, La Croix and other de- 
fenders of Daniélou sharply challenged 
Canard s suggestion that Daniélou had 
died in flagrante delicto. The French 
episcopacy denounced the "grave insin- 
uations” concerning the cardinal’s 
death, insisting that “his apostolate ex- 
tended to the most diverse realms, often 
to the most disreputable and downtrod- 
den persons both inside and outside the 
church,” 

Unusual Circles. Old colleagues 
agreed that Daniélou had long been a 
clerical bohemian who traveled in un- 
usual circles. Even after he turned theo- 
logically conservative a few years before 
becoming a cardinal in 1969, he re- 
mained a political and social progres- 
sive, and something of a chaplain to the 
demimonde. The cardinal was "pro- 
foundly compassionate," explained Fel- 
low Jesuit Xavier Tilliette. If he also 
“ran risks to the point of imprudence,” 

he was only following “the example of 
the Divine Master; [who] ate and drank 
asa friend of publicans and sinners.” ~ 

So far, the woman Daniélou visited 
has remained as mysterious as the cir- 
cumstances of his death. Her first name 
is unknown, though Canard calls her 
Mimi. Only the gossipmongering scan- 
dal sheet Le Meilleur claimed to have 

talked with Mme. Santoni, who insisted 
_ that the cardinal's visit was entirely pla- 
‘tonic. “He was fully dressed," she re- 
portedly told the paper. "[He] collapsed 
iter climbing the four stories to my 
" She seemed unimpressed by all the 
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JEAN CARDINAL DANIELOU 
A clerical bohemian. 


furor: “Too much fuss is being made 
about this quite unimportant affair." 

Conservative French Catholics, who 
believe that Daniélou has been slan- 
dered because of his staunch support of 
the papacy and priestly celibacy, do not 
agree. They have demanded that the 
French bishops and the Interior Min- 
istry uncover the full truth about the car- 
dinal’s ill-timed demise. 


CHINA 


The Poster Battle 


“Respected and honorable Chairman 
Mao: How are you? We have come to Pe- 
king to inform you of the way the anti- 
Lin and anti-Confucius campaign is 
going on in our province.” 


So began an open letter to Mao Tse- 


tung, plastered last week to a wall in 
downtown Peking by a number of work- 
ers who had journeyed from Hunan 
province. The letter complained of foot 
dragging in the five-month-old cam- 
paign to promote revolutionary fervor 
whose symbolic targets are 1) the an- 
cient philosopher Confucius and 2) De- 
fense Minister Lin Piao, who allegedly 
died in a mysterious plane crash in Sep- 
tember 1971. The open letter and other 
hand-printed posters appearing on walls 
throughout the country are the latest in- 
dications of an intensified drive against 
moderate Chinese officials. ; 

The Hunan workers accused “cer- 
tain leaders” in their province of “sup- 
pressing and dividing” the ‘citizens. 
Without giving details, they alluded to 
clashes in which four were killed, many 
wounded and scores arrested. One post- 
er named Hua Kuo-feng, the Commu- 
nist Party boss of Hunan and a mem- 
ber of China's Politburo, as the culprit. 
Seldom in the current campaign have 
wall posters dared to attack top-level of- 
ficials by name. Only a few hours after 
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DOMESTIC-SCIENCE CLASS IN A NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL, CIRCA 1900 


An end to the days when women knew their segregated place. 


cost anything." In Michigan, Jo Jacobs 
of the Committee to Study Sex Discrim- 
ination in Kalamazoo Public Schools 
also found the proposals wanting but 
was "not surprised. Most institutions, in- 
cluding HEW and the NCAA (National 
Collegiate Athletic Association), are 
controlled by males.” Kay Hutchcraft, 
program coordinator of the Association 
for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women, 
offered a rare but cautious cheer for the 
new policy: it will mean "more partic- 
ipation for more women." 

The sports provisions were not the 
only part of the proposed rules to draw 
fire. The exclusion of certain schools 
from the new regulations also came in 
for criticism. Not only are the service 
academies totally exempt, but in the 
admissions area so are preschools, el- 
ementary and nonvocational secondary 
schools, and public colleges that have 
historically been all-male or all-female. 
The greatest disappointment to many 
feminists was the failure of HEW to ban 
sex stereotyping in textbooks and other 
curricular material. The department 
was aware of the problem but claimed 
that "any specific regulatory provision 
would raise grave constitutional ques- 
tions under the First Amendment." 
That failure to act, said Ann Scott, leg- 
islative vice president at the National 
Organization for Women, is "desperate- 
ly serious. They are still allowing girls 
to be taught that they are inferior." 

Back at HEW, Weinberger was 
pleased with the proposals. Critics will 
have until Oct. 15 to suggest changes, 


'then the revised regulations will be sub- 


mitted to the President for approval. 
Weinberger hopes to put the new rules 
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into effect early next year. "Our role," 
says he. "is to be a catalyst, and we 
will use the full panoply of enforcement 
to bring about this change." But "flex- 
ibility” will be the watchword. “We 
don't want a backlash." 


The Women Lose 


Is pregnancy one more medical dis- 
ability for which employees should be 
compensated? No, said the Supreme 
Court last week by a vote of 6 to 3. At 
issue was a California law that provides 
payments for private employees who are 
temporarily disabled but excepts those 
with disabilities attributable to normal 
pregnancy. Speaking for the majority, 
Justice Potter Stewart found no evidence 
that California's treatment of pregnant 
women violated the equal protection 
clause of the 14th Amendment. Con- 
cerned with the costs of increasing dis- 
ability coverage, he wrote: "Nothing re- 
quires the state to create a more 
comprehensive social insurance pro- 
gram than it already has." s 

Justice William Brennan saw just 
such a requirement. In his dissenting 
opinion, he accused California of cre- 
ating "a double standard for disability 
compensation" by excluding “a gender- 
linked disability peculiar to women" 
while conferring full benefits for such 
classic male disabilities as prostatec- 
tomies and circumcision. The economic ` 
effects of pregnancy, wrote Brennan, 
are "functionally indistinguishable from 
the effects caused by any other dis- 
ability.” By Brennan’s standards, Cal- 
ifornia’s compensation law is a clear 
case of sex discrimination. 


Lost Angelenos 


CHINATOWN 
Directed by ROMAN POLANSKI 
Screenplay by ROBERT TOWNE 


Raymond Chandler’s detective Phil- 
ip Marlowe once complained that Los 
Angeles had become “a big hard-boiled 
city with no more personality than a pa- 
per cup.” During Marlowe's investiga- 
tions—adventures that were moral tour- 
naments, really—he had watched the 
city change. “Los Angeles was just a big 
dry sunny place with ugly homes and 
no style, but goodhearted and peaceful," 
Marlowe thought aloud. “I used to like 
this town. A long time ago.” 

It is during that time long ago that 


Chinatown, an exotic and cunning en- : 


tertainment, takes place. It is very much 
molded, too, in the Chandler style, in- 
tricately written by Robert Towne and 
directed by Roman Polanski with a sort 
of edgy placidity that breaks into mo- 
ments of sudden violence. Jack Nich- 
olson, sporting a sort of drowsy panache, 
appears as a private investigator named 
J.J. Gittis, hired to tail the Los Angeles 
water commissioner, who is suspected 
by his wife of being unfaithful. But the 
commissioner is soon victim of a highly 
unlikely accident, dead of a fall into a 
reservoir drain, his lungs full of salt wa- 
ter. This plunges Gittis, too, way over 
his head, into a network of personal and 
political degradation. 

Towne's script makes a nod to an- 
other Los Angeles mystery writer, Ross 
MacDonald, most markedly in its use 
of familial trauma in the plot solution. 
But it is to Chandler that the movie is 
very deeply indebted. No film has ever 
succeeded quite so well as Chinatown in 


NICHOLSON & DUNAWAY IN CHINATOWN 
Sun-kissed and seedy. 
i 26 
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conveying the ambience of Los Angeles 
before the war—sun-kissed, seedy and 
easy. The city was a central metaphor 
for Chandler, and it is brought alive here 
by Polanski and his collaborators, Pro- 
duction Designer Richard Sylbert and 
Costume Designer Anthea Sylbert. The 
film was photographed by John Alonzo 
in subdued, warm hues that give the ef- 
fect of time and distance without pick- 
ling everything in soft-focus nostalgia. 
Chinatown suggests a metaphorical his- 
tory of Los Angeles. “Six suburbs in 
search ofa city,” was the joking descrip- 
tion of L.A. during the '30s, and Gittis’ 
raveling of the mystery suggests how the 
town was brought all together, founded 
ona common basis of massive land grabs 
and corruption. 

Dead-End Beat. Where the movie 
works less well is in characterization. 
Nicholson's Gittis is a clever piece of 
acting, funny and winning, but .Polan- 
ski and Towne do not give him the 
chance to get into any depth. Gittis is a 
nickel-and-dimer trying to boost himself 
into the big time. He wears sharp, fussy 
suits and throws out a line of bright chat- 
ter. But there are still times when he 
sounds like the dumb cop on the dead- 
end Chinatown beat. All this is fine, but 
it is all there is. Chandler made Philip 
Marlowe into a paladin. For Polanski 
and Towne, Gittis is simply a protag- 
onist who has nothing at stake, a kind 
of genial guide through all the thickets 
of plot, 

Gittis becomes involved with an 
amiable patrician (John Huston), a gen- 
tleman rancher whose face is creased 
with forced jollity, a stranger to scru- 
ple. His daughter (Faye Dunaway), the 
water commissioner's widow, is troubled 
and dangerous, and Gittis falls for her. 
But whether he is really drawn to her 
or only uses her to advance his inves- 
ligation is never made clear. The wid- 
Ow’s part is a plum, and Dunaway does 
well with it whenever she relaxes and 
Stops pushing, stops acting. A lot of her 
Scenes are meant to be played big, how- 
ever, and for these Dunaway unpacks 
her standard characterization ofa carry- 
out Blanche Dubois. The widow should 
have the insulated look that money 
brings, a regal air that is also frightened. 
Dunaway is closer to another character 
Chandler once described in The High 
Window: “From thirty feet away she 
looked like a lot of class. From ten feet 
away she looked like something made 
up to be seen from thirty feet away,” 

Chinatown ‘as a whole shares some- 
thing of Dunaway’s problem. Get too 
close to it and the careful illusion breaks 
down. Polanski and Towne turned out 
à smart and elegant recreation, But the 
Script also raises moral questions and po- 
litical implications that are never 
plumbed at greater than paper-cup 
depth. 3 Jay Cocks 
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‘interest? 


ANTONELLI & MOMO IN MALIZIA 


Nastiness, Italian Style i 


MALIZIA 
Directed by SALVATORE SAMPERI 
Screenplay by SALVATORE SAMPER, 
OTTAVIO JEMMA and ALESSANDRO Pareit! g 
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Thanks to Julian Nott and Felix Pole the Rolex Oyster 
IS now guaranteed to float to 45,000 feet. 


3 to 40,000 feet, when it ran 

into turbulent air. Julian Nott 
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j avoid disaster and then found 
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/ e 
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It’s not just the fact that she'll organize your tickets to the other side of 


the world in minutes, and arrange a hotel, a car and a secretary when you get there 


It's the way she seems so genuinely pleased to do it for you. Because she is. 
We never forget how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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fastest way 
to London, 
Paris, Rome, 


On a volume of 54,164,170 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 45.87, down 2.11 for the week 
ending June 21. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 815.39, down 
27.70; Standard & Poor’s 500 stock in- 
dex was 87.46, down 3.84. Among sig- 
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Meat Uproar, Act I! 


While consumers reeled from vio- 
lent run-ups in food prices last year, and 
at one point even organized a nation- 
wide meat boycott, farmers happily har- 
vested record profits. In 1974, the roles 
are being reversed: consumers can at last 
sight some relief from food inflation, and 
the farmers are talking about—and in 
some cases organizing—boycotts to keep 
their incomes from sliding. 

Wholesale prices received by farm- 
ers for some key products have dropped 
sharply since last winter (see chart); be- 
tween February and May, wheat fell 
from $5.52 a bushel to $3.52, and corn 
from $2.76 to $2.45. Food processors and 
retailers have by no means passed the 
full decline along to consumers as yet. 
In fact, retail food prices overall rose 
-9% in May, but meat, poultry and egg 
prices went down. 

Most cheering to consumers—and 
worrisome for farmers—is the conver- 
sion of last year’s meat shortage into a 
glut, as a result of heavy production 
and a continuing reluctance by budget- 
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conscious housewives to buy meat as 
freely as they once did. Prices of live 
hogs have dropped as much as 29% be- 
low a year ago, and cattle on the hoof are 
down 1596. Financially pressed feed-lot 
operators indeed claim that they are be- 
ing forced to sell cattle for slaughter for 
$150 to $200 per animal less than they 
paid-to buy and raise the same steers. 
Last week frustrated farmers were 
doing what they could to get prices mov- 
ing up again. Farmers throughout the 
Midwest have been withholding their 
wheat from the market; they accused the 
Agriculture Department of depressing 
prices by issuing harvest forecasts that 
were too high. George Watts, a poultry 
industry spokesman, told the House Ag- 
riculture Committee that unprofitable 
prices had forced a large broiler pro- 
ducer to close its Tennessee plant, de- 
stroy 800,000 fertilized eggs and smoth- 
er 300,000 newborn chicks. About 1,000 
Western cattlemen threatened to with- 
hold beef from market. The tactics were 
reminiscent of those that farmers used 
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More Hunger 


Government's food-stamp program to 
feed the needy has failed so badly that 
“no amount of revision can ever enable- 
it to solve the problem." Inadequate as- 
sistance payments and poor administra- 
tion are major troubles. Many poor peo- 


ple do not know that they can get the. 


stamps; in fact, only 35.796 of the 37 mil- 
lion Americans eligible for the stamps 
now receive them. Many of the poor who 
do not get them have been reduced to 
buying pet food as a source of protein. 
'The Mayer group recommended that the 
U.S. establish a minimum-income floor 
for all families—an idea that McGovern 
failed to sell in the 1972 presidential 
campaign. 
` a 

The foreign report was even worse. 
Population growth, compounded by se- 
rious droughts in Africa and Asia, has 
literally eaten up all the increased food 
output achieved by poor nations over the 
past decade, leaving their citizens as ill 
fed as ever, the experts found. To bridge 
the gap, McGovern recommended that 
the U.S. set up a $20 billion “Plowshares 
for Peace” program that would build 
stockpiles of food for needy nations to 
draw on. That is another idea that seems 
unlikely to be adopted: Agriculture Sec- 
retary Earl Butz, who will present the 
Nixon Administrations proposals for 
solving world food problems to an in- 
ternational conference in Rome in No- 
vember, has already turned thumbs 
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Mobilizing Marcor? 


The oil industry might seem to be 
in little need of diversification, given its 
dramatic rise in profits. Even so, the in- 
ternational oil companies, facing the 
certainty of takeovers of their overseas 
wells by many foreign governments, 
have been seeking to hedge their bets. 
Gulf Oil, for example, in the last year 
has tried unsuccessfully to buy the CNA 
insurance business and even the Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey circus. Last 
week Mobil Oil went it one better by an- 
nouncing plans to make a tender offer 
for 51% of the stock of Marcor Inc., the 
parent company of the Montgomery 
Ward retail chain and Container Corp., 
a packaging giant. 

The combination would be one of 
the biggest in U.S. business history. At 
last week’s prices, buying the necessary 
shares would cost Mobil (which already 
owns 4.5% of Marcor’s stock) at least 
$350 million. Adding Marcor’s $4 bil- 
lion 1973 sales to Mobil's S11 billion 
would boost Mobil from seventh rank 
in the FORTUNE 500 list to fourth. 

Mobil quickly ran into a barrage of 
objections. Congressional critics noted 
that oil companies have said that their 
high profits (Mobil's rose 48% in 1973, 
to $849 million) were needed to finance 
oil exploration, production and refinery 
building—not diversification. Federal 
Energy Administrator John C. Sawhill, 
who has defended oil profits as "nec- - 
essary" on precisely that ground, com- 
plained that Mobil's plan "puts me in a : 
difficult position." 1 

Big Enough. The Department of 
Justice is expected to look into possible 
antitrust violations. In 1969 John Mitch- — 
ell, then Attorney General, announced | 
that the department "may very well op- 
pose any merger among the top 200 
manufacturing firms or firms of com- 
parable size in other industries." Since 
Mobil is the seventh largest industrial 
firm by sales and Marcor the fourth big- _ 
gest general retailer by assets, a merger 
between them would seem to fall square- | 
ly within the Mitchell guideline. 

Most important, perhaps, Marcor 
Chairman Leo Schoenhofen reacted 
coolly. In a terse ten-line statement, he 
said: "Marcor's management is not ina | 
position to reach any judgment regard- 
ing the proposal." Marcor was form: 
in 1968 largely for the purpose of fi 
ing off takeover bids. The managem 
of Montgomery Ward and Contai 
were both fearful of such attempts, 
they agreed to merge into a comp 
big enough to be beyond the reac 
most takeover types, while kee 
managements separate. The 
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cor's sales rose 2146 and its profit 
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1968 of seeking out diversification op- 
portunities.” Having taken six years to 
select a suitable partner, the odds are 
that Mobil will not give up easily. 


OIL 
Saudi Holding Action 


As it demonstrated by orchestrating 
the Arab oil embargo, Saudi Arabia is 
the kingpin of world petroleum supply 
and prices. Last week 1t exercised its 
power once more, this time against the 
eleven other members of the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
At a stormy OPEC meeting of govern- 
ment ministers (see pictures, top and 
bottom this page) in Quito, Ecuador, the 
Saudis blocked yet another sizable in- 
crease in oil prices—tbough they had 
to settle for a tiny one. 

It was essentially a holding action. 
The Saudis have argued that the posted 
price of oil, on which the taxes and roy- 


, altes paid by oil companies are based, 


should be cut by $2 or more from its pre- 
sent lofty $11.65 per bbl. They fear that 
sky-high oil prices will create unman- 
ageable trade deficits for their custom- 
ers. The Saudis also hope that by cut- 
ting oil prices they can negotiate a better 
deal on the technology, goods and ser- 
vices that they hope to import from in- 
dustrialized nations, as well as hold back 
the development of alternate sources of 
energy. 4 

Their views are anathema within 
OPEC. At the Quito meeting, Venezuela, 
Algeria, Libya, Nigeria and Kuwait 
pushed hard for a 63¢ increase in post- 
ed prices to offset the effects of inflation 
on the prices of the goods that they buy 
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IRAN'S AMUZEGAR 


from the U.S., Europe and Japan. Ira- 
nian Finance Minister Jamshid Amu- 
zegar, who has accused the Saudis of 
hypocritically calling for price reduc- 
tions while actually raising prices, fa- 
vored a slightly smaller hike, *to show 
the industrialized nations that we are se- 
rious when we say that they must keep 
inflation in check." Saudi Oil Minister 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani reportedly threat- 
ened to force prices down by dumping 
millions of barrels of cut-price petrole- 
um on the market. In order to keep the 
cartel together, the delegates settled on 
a compromise that will hold posted 
prices steady but raise by 2% the roy- 
alties that they collect on each barrel 
from the companies. That works out to 
a mere 5e per bbl., or roughly one-eighth 
cent on a gallon of gasoline. 

How Low? The Saudis went along 
—for now. By the time. the wrangling 
Over oil prices resumes at an OPEC meet- 
ing scheduled to be held in Vienna on 
Sept. 12, they will be in an even strong- 
er position. Last week Yamani jour- 
neyed to Washington in an attempt to 
persuade the U.S. to put more pressure 
on Iran to lower its prices. 

More important, the Saudis hope to 
complete negotiations for full Ownership 
of the Arabian American Oil Co. Only 
two weeks ago they completed an in- 
terim deal that raised their Ownership 
from 25% to 60%—a move with ironic 
consequences in light of their stated de- 
sire to lower prices. Under the compli- 
cated oil pricing system, the four Amer- 
ican oil companies (Exxon, Texaco, 
Standard of California and. Mobil) that 
have part-ownership of Aramco will 
have to “buy back" 60% of Aramco's 
daily output at 93% of the posted price, 
raising the market price of Saudi crude 
by about $1 per bbl. But when the Sau- 
dis take complete control of Aramco, 
they will have to set directly whatever 
price they think suitable—and the world 
is waiting to see how low it will be. 
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Curbing Ex-Im 


For most of its 40 years, the Ey 
Import Bank has enjoyed a quiel, tf 
tive and even profitable existence. 
ed in 1934 by President Frankl 
Roosevelt. to finance American id 
with the Soviet Union, which the U ir 
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authorized by Congress to grant (irs 
to other countries so that they colles 
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nies that export goods to t 
DigitiettbyoAmaj omar Gouda s 
AFL-CIO Lobbyist Ray Denison says Ex- 
Im has financed a Mexican factory that 
makes automobile Springs that are 
shipped to the U.S. Recently, Ex-Im lent 
$75 million to the Bank of Tokyo to 
finance purchase by Japanese firms of 
260,000 bales of U.S. cotton. Critics fear 
that that loan will worsen American in- 
flation by raising the price of domestic 
cotton. 

Casey says that such deals are nec- 
essary to stabilize the balance of pay- 
ments and strengthen the dollar abroad. 
In general, the bank has done an ef- 
fective job of promoting U.S. exports: 
but in an era when international eco- 
nomic relations are increasingly fraught 
with political significance, Ex-Im's lead- 
ers hardly hope to avoid closer congres- 
sional scrutiny of their policies. Restric- 
tions that would weaken the bank's 
competitiveness, though, could hamper 
America’s trade drive. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bases for Sale 


Up to 5,000 acres of land, largely 
open. 

Cape Cod beaches within minutes. 

Horse and hiking trails, bowling, 


swimming pools, gymnasium, 9-hole golf 


course, athletic fields... 


It sounds like a land huckster’s pitch 
for a vacation-home development—but 
the property touted happens to be Otis 
Air Force base, and the idyllic descrip- 
tion occurs in a slick brochure mailed 
by the state of Massachusetts to 1,500 
corporations round the world. The state 
has been driven to this bit of hard-sell 
real estate promotion by the necessity 
of cushioning the impact of a federal 
economy drive on its citizens. 

Since April 1973 the Pentagon has 
closed 13 U.S. military bases and cur- 
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ortto save the Treasury $3.5 billion over 
the next decade. Though the bases are 
scattered through 32 states, the econom- 
ic blow has fallen hardest on New Eng- 
land; nearly half of the 74,000 jobs wiped 
out or transferred by the cutbacks were 
located in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. The closings of the Newport Naval 
Station and Quonset Point Naval Air 
Complex and the exodus ofa 30-destroy- 
er fleet have lowered the personal in- 
come of Rhode Island’s citizens by $307 
million a year—a loss about equal to the 
economic damage wreaked in Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky by this spring's tor- 
nadoes. In addition, Rhode Island Gov- 
ernor. Philip Noel complains that the 
state has been saddled with expenses, es- 
pecially for schools, run up to please the 
Navy. 

Now the states are trying to inter- 
est private companies in setting up shop 
on the unused bases. They face serious 
obstacles. Though most of the land is 


‘choice, some of the bases contain out- 


dated utilities and old buildings that 
would be expensive for a company ei- 
ther to renovate or tear down. Also, the 
military goes on using portions of some 
of the bases for such purposes as: stor- 
ing nuclear materials. Hale Champion, 
former chairman of the Massachusetts 
Federal Base Conversion Commission. 
referring hyperbolically to radiation 
from the nuclear stockpiles, asks: "Who 
wants to build a shoe factory that will 
glow in the dark?" 

Anyone trying to convert the bases 
to civilian use must plow through a jun- 
gle of red tape. The Federal Government 
retains ownership of the base land and 
buildings until somebody else takes 
them over, and it reserves the right to de- 
termine the "best use" of them—a de- 
cision in which as many as eight fed- 
eral agencies may get involved. Under 
some circumstances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will turn over base property 
free for use as parklands or airports. But 
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industrial purposes, it must buy the land 
and any improvements at a “fair mar- 
ket price,” which is determined after 
an appraisal by the General Services 
Administration. 

Rhode Island nonetheless has per- 
suaded the Electric Boat Division of 
General Dynamics to lease from the 
Navy three seaplane hangars at Quon- 
set Point for the construction of nuclear 
submarine hulls; eventually 2,000 peo- 
ple will be employed there. In addition, 
New England Electric System is nego- 
tiating with state and federal agencies 
to buy the Charlestown Naval Air Sta- 
tion in Rhode Island and build a nu- 
clear power plant there. 

Massachusetts has had less luck ped- 
dling pieces of Otis and four other bases. 
A group of Bostonians has an idea for 
turning the Boston navy yard into a con- 
struction yard for civilian oil tankers, 
and another group dreams of converting 
Otis into a recreation center that would 
be a Disneyland of the North, but so 
far nothing has jelled. Meanwhile, the 
blow that the base closings have dealt 
to local economies must be counted as 
a price of U.S.-Soviet détente. 
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Franklin’s Low Finance 


The situation of New York’s Frank- 
lin National Bank, until recently the na- 
tion’s 20th largest, has looked dismal 
ever since a gray day in May. Then the 
bank announced that instead of the 
$582,000 profit it had originally report- 
ed for the first quarter, it might have suf- 
fered a loss of as much as $39 million 
because of unauthorized trading in for- 
eign currency by employees (TIME, May 
27). Last week the picture suddenly 
turned $24.6 million worse. The bank re- 
ported losses of a numbing $63.6 mil- 
lion for this year’s first five months: $40 
million in the first quarter, mainly be- 
cause of the currency trading, another 
$19 million of currency losses in April 
and May, and more than $4 million of 
operating losses in those two months. 

Within hours after making the fig- 
ures public, Harold V. Gleason resigned 
as chairman and president, completing 
an almost total wipe-out of Franklin’s 
top management. He took the new post 
of executive vice chairman, and was suc- 
ceeded as chief executive by Joseph W. 
Barr, a former Democratic Congress- 
man from Indiana and Secretary of the 
Treasury during the last few weeks 

of Lyndon Johnson's Administration, 
Frightened depositors continued to 
withdraw their savings. Thé bank lost 
more than $100 million in deposits last 
week, bringing withdrawals to $930 mil- 
lion, or almost a third of the $3 billion 
deposits that Franklin held when the 
bad news began to break six weeks ago, 
Franklin has borrowed more than 
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$I billion from the Federal Reserve Sys- 
apee weagetierGirenneh MEGAR 
get such support it may yet pull out of 
its slide. The, majority view, though, is 
that Franklin will survive only by merg- 
ing with a larger bank, or perhaps sell- 
ing off several of its operations piece- 
meal to other banks and shrinking back 
to its original base on Long Island. The 
bank's ultimate fate may well hinge on 
the still incomplete story of what went 
wrong. Franklin and its employees are 
now being investigated by the FBI, the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
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West Virginia’s 
Cause Célèbre 


Few people outside West Virginia 
have heard of Diversified’ Mountaineer 
Corp., and by now a lot of West Vir- 
ginians wish they had never heard of it 
either. After 14 years of garish existence, 
the company has gone bust in the big- 
gest cause célébre of the state’s not- 
exactly-voluminous financial history, Its 
collapse has brought embarrassment or 
worse to citizens from Governor Arch 
Moore to thousands of small investors 
who put their money into high-interest 
but uninsured D.M.C. savings accounts, 
and now have little idea how much they 
can recover. 

Tt all began in 1960, when a group 
of promoters offered West Virginians up 
to $10 million in stock in a company or- 
ganized for the vague purpose of “en- 
Baging in diversified types of business.” 
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Lido Green and Growing 


Once a hard-charging guard for the 
College of St. Thomas in St. Paul, Minn., 
Robert D. Lund voices a business phi- 
losophy that is pure Vince Lombardi. 
“The way to win,” he says, “is to get 
out in front and improve your position. 
When you're green you're growing, but 
when you're ripe you're next to rotten." 
His hard sell seemed appropriate 
enough at General Motors' Chevrolet di- 
vision, where as general sales manager 
he set a record of 3 million vehicles sold 
in 1971, but somewhat out of place at 
the Cadillac division, which he took over 
as general manager in January 1973. 
The haughty Cadillac traditionally is 
supposed to sell itself. 

Lund nonetheless shook up staid 
Cadillac, and just in time, since the en- 
ergy crisis (which he calls an “energy sit- 
uation”) hammered sales down badly 
early this year. He launched an adver- 
tising campaign in which Cadillac, of 
all cars, boasts of its gas mileage (15.8 
m.p.g. under picture-perfect proving- 
ground conditions). He started a dealer 
sales contest, something unheard of at 
Cadillac in two decades. Prize: a week 
in Hawaii for 211 winners. In February 
he brought out Cadillacs in three new 
spring colors: Lido Green, Pueblo Beige 
and Mandarin Orange. Result: from a 
low of 11,581 in February, Cadillac sales 
climbed to 26,034 in May, a record for 
the month and almost 14% better than 
May 1973. That turnaround in a year 
of sales disaster for big cars makes Lund, 
at 54, a candidate for a job at G.M. head- 
quarters, where retirements will soon 
open some top executive posts. 


Auditing the Auditor 


No profession has suffered a more 
painful drop in public esteem than ac- 
counting; in recent years accountants 
have been regularly criticized for fail- 
ing to expose, corporate shenanigans. 
and have been sued for allegedly cer- 
tifying misleading company earnings re- 
ports. Four SEC complaints have been 
filed against Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., onetime auditor of such tarnished 
firms as Penn Central and National Stu- 
dent Marketing and a giant of the pro- 
fession (it recorded world- : 
wide billings of $370 million 
in 1973). Last week Walter 
E. Hanson, 48, a former rail- 
road accountant and senior 
partner (chief executive) of 
Peat, Marwick since 1965. 
moved to restore confidence 
by volunteering to have his 
company's procedures audit- 
ed by colleagues from com- 
peting firms. 

Over the next two years 
a "review team" of some 50 
professionals chosen by the 
American Institute of Certi- 


AUDITOR HANSON 
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GENERAL MANAGER LUND AT CADILLAC PLANT 


fied Public Accountants will visit 20 of. 
Peat, Marwick's 107 U.S. offices and 
study how well employees do their job. 
Hanson has committed Peat, Marwick 
to pay the estimated $350,000 cost of 
the unprecedented study, and pledges 
that when the findings are ready they 
will be made available to the press. 
“There has been so much criticism about 
secrecy in the profession," he says, "that 
it is time we opened up to the people." 


Teaching the Teacher 


Japan's genius for adapting foreign 
techniques is legendary, and the career 
of Tsuneo Inui, 64, illus- 
trates why. Sent to New 
York City by a Tokyo 
bank in the 1950s, Inui 
studied the leasing boom 
then taking off in the U.S., 
and in 1964 paid $40,000 
for advice and guidance 
from United States Leas- 
ing Corp. With that, and 
with loans from American 
banks (Japanese banks 
then saw no future in leas- 
ing, he opened Orient 
Leasing Co. in Japan. The 
dry-witted Inui proved 
such an apt seiro (pupil) 
that last year Orient be- 
came the biggest leasing company in the 
world, posting profits of $10.4 million, 
compared with $6.7 million earned by 
his old sensei (teacher), U.S.L. 

Inui, a lover of tradition (he plays 
the classical three-string samisen), did 
his utmost to "Japanize" what he had 
learned. In particular, he worked- 

»» through the sprawling sales 
networks of the great Japa- 
nese trading houses to lease 
to manufacturers, shippers | 
and retailers, products as var- 
ied as Pepsi bottles, tankers 
and computers. Now Inui is 
trying to repay some of his. 
debt of gratitude to U.S.L., of 
which he became a director 
in 1973. Next month Orient. 
will open an office in Man-- 
hattan to help U.S.L. lease 
products to other Japanese 
firms operating in the U.S. 
—for a fee, of course. z 
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A Where-To for Lovers 


Not too long ago, the illicit weekend 
tryst in the country often demanded 
more skill at the front desk than in the 
bedroom. Couples approaching a frown- 
ing innkeeper would go into contortions 
as they twisted school rings around to 
look like wedding bands and shuffled 
their suitcases to hide the fact that the 
initials did not match. But today door- 
men do not wink, porters do not leer, and 
managers in even the starchiest estab- 
lishments could not care less if a couple 
fails to sign in as Mr. and Mrs.—as long 
as they pay the double-room rate, 

Now the tryst even has its own 
where-to literature. A newly published 
(by Collier/Macmillan) Lovers’ Guide to 
America lists inns, hotels and resorts that 
both welcome and appeal to couples. 
Scottish-born Travel Writer Ian Keown, 
36, visited some 275 spots across the 
country, and found 137 that were suf- 
ficiently charming and nonchalant to be 
awarded anywhere from one cupid 
(good enough for “a one-night stand") 

to four cupids (where a couple 


I! x A A could live *happily ever after"), 


Among Lovers listings: 

For Budget Watchers: The Deer- 
field (Mass.) Inn, where weekenders can 
“nod off in Colonial bliss” in a $10 dou- 
ble room after a day touring one of New 
England's handsomest villages. 

For High Rollers: Florida’s 700- 
room Boca Raton Hotel and Club, 
where $400-a-day suites are available for 
the “grand gesture.” 

For Bargain Hunters: The Break- 
ers, Palm Beach’s answer to Rome’s 
Villa Medici, offers doubles in the off- 
season at $24 a day (winter price: $105), 

For Privacy: Greyfield, a “slightly 
decaying” mansion right out of Tennes- 
see Williams, set amid live oaks and al- 
ligators on Georgia’s Cumberland Is- 
land, reachable only by chartered boat 
or private plane. 

For Kicks: San Francisco's Miyako 
Hotel, offering Japanese-style sunken 
tubs for two and room-service massage. 

For the Energetic: The C-Lazy-U 
Ranch, 8,000 ft. up in the Rockies in 
Granby, Colo., where guests are provid- 

ed "personal horses" with the $90 room 
rate. : 

For the Lazy: The Seacrest Inn on 
the Sea, perched on the rocky coast of 
Kennebunkport, Me., which is *basical- 
ly a place for wave watching." 

In all, only 25 states made the Loy- 
ers list; California led them all with 27 
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recommendations, including. five four- 
cupid inns and hotels. The guide finds — 


the Midwest to be a romantic wasteland, — 


r, and Keown has special scorn 
| and: Ohio. The only place to 
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In swimsuits, as in wit, Shakespeare's law still rules: brevity is the soy eq led 
Yesterday it was the bikini. Today it’s the String. "ps, 77 
The String? It started out on the beaches of Rio de Janeiro (see color pagg ithe 
posite). Brazil's puritanical military regime had prosecuted a girl from Ipanent pola he 
who went topless, and then permanently prohibited mammary nudity. Unda eht 
ed, the girls of Rio invented the String—known in Brazil as the Tanga—whidge in 
derived from an ancient Indian loincloth and consists of two minuscule triang 
of cloth joined by a cord over either hip. The Tanga is a huge hit with Rog. 
watchers because it bares a large part of the derriere— Brazilian males terd Wf» 
nádega (buttock) rather than peito (breast) admirers. The String spread tollthy: 
while ago, and now it is having its first tanga north of the border. f 
Early sales figures suggested that the String could become one of the moti 
portant Brazilian inventions since coffee. Bloomingdale's in Manhattan si brine à 
its first order of 150 suits in two weeks. Ralph Paterno, owner ofa Mac i 
enue boutique who has his Strings made at his factory in ‘Italy, sold 1601 
days. “I’ve had calls from all over for them from men—boy friends an anand q 
bands,” he says. His suits cost from $35 to $40 —v. $6 in Rio—and come? Vi 
riety of materials, including cotton and jersey, which Paterno faye Ne 
the suit must be close to the body and you need soft fabric for that. qus 
doesn't give that close look." on." ss PP 
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TWELFTH NIGHT and 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


There is no law that requires the 
American Shakespeare Theater at Strat- 
ford, Conn. to vary its productions be- 
tween the barely adequate and the em- 
inently atrocious. It is just the sloppy 
custom of the place. The sad truth is 
that a merely average revival of a clas- 
sic, whether by Shakespeare or some 
other great playwright, leaves only the 


out “the dying fall” aspects of the play. 
However. too many of the pregnant 
pauses give birth to nothing. 

Too often the paradisiacal glamour 


. of Illyria, the lovely songs, the immor- 


| 
é 
tal lines, the great bard himself, dissolve 1 
and leave but the plot behind. Now girl- | 
in-boy’s-clothing palls, now which-twin- j 
is-which proves yawningly wearisome. ! 
Many of the jokes are far past saving | 
and a good bit of the chop logic word i 
play is tedious word work. In Director 
William's conception of the comedy, the 

prankishness and the poetry are di- 


vorced instead of being mated. f 
MARTHA SWOPE Romeo and Juliet seem to | 
have their signals rather than | 

their stars crossed. When they i 

meet, it seems to be for a quick 4 

date rather than to share a j 


dm 


phe. 7 


MAXWELL AND BIRNEY IN ROMEO AND JULIET 
Puppets might supply more emotion. 


forlorn impression of a weighted bal- 
loon. It takes superior acting, direction 
and a current of passion and imagina- 
tion to raise it gloriously aloft. Stratford 
opened its 20th season with two ground- 
ed balloons, Twelfth Night and Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Twelfth Night fluttered the less fee- 
bly of the two. It is a real plotboiler. 
There are identical twins, separated by 
shipwreck and tossed on an alien shore. 
There are assumed disguises, confusions 
of love and mistaken identities. 

British Director David William em- 
phasizes the languorous melancholy be- 
neath the romantic comedy, the narcis- 
sistic infatuation with the image of 
oneself being in love. This does bring 
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common fate. They seem to be 
unlucky, not doomed. 

Director Michael Kahn 
must bear some sizable respon- 
sibility for this. He has elected 
to fight Shakespeare rather 
than join him. He has set the 
play in 1866, though what af- 
finity the drama has with ei- 
ther the risorgimento or the 
19th century is dim enough to 
be imperceptible. 

This sort of time change al- 
ways has the same effect: it up- 
dates the costumes and jarring- 
ly displaces the Elizabethan 
line. Kahn claims to have 
based his 1866 version on Lui- 
gi Visconti's film, The Leopard. 
But it lacks any trace of the 
rich textures of the Visconti 
settings. No one could look at | 
this tacky Verona for a mo- | 
ment and call it "fair." 

Puppets might supply more 
emotion than these actors do. 
There is only one stridently 
monotonous note in Roberta 
‘ Maxwell’s voice box. Her Ju- 

liet is a fishwife haggling un- 

successfully over a flounder 

rather than a young girl losing 

the world and her dear life for 
love. David Birney’s Romeo is so limp 
and bland that it comes as a Wondrous 
surprise that he has either the will or 
strength to climb to Juliet's balcony. 
Mercutio, that man from whom words 
flow like liquid light, emerges in David 
Rounds' rendering as little more than a 
stand-up nightclub comic. 

Tampering with Shakespeare, tram- 
pling on Shakespeare can scarcely harm 
adult playgoers who know better. But 
what of the thousands of young students 
who are bused to Stratford each season 
They are being aesthetically defrauded 
and deluded. Here is a cultural center — 
that confirms the worst popular myth. 
— that culture is a humorless, tiresome, - 
- deadly bore. -.— wT.E. Kalem 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Presidential Perceptions 


One of Richard Nixon's most per- 
Sistent Watergate defense themes is that 
he will never do anything to weaken the 
institution of the presidency. A study of 
children's attitudes toward the office by 
Political Scientist F. Christopher Arter- 
ton of Wellesley College indicates, how- 
ever, that the Watergate scandal already 
has profoundly altered at least one small 
group of the younger generation's per- 
ceptions of the presidency. 

Writing in the current issue of Po- 

litical Science Quarterly, Arterton cites 
a national 1962 study that indicated that 
children in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades overwhelmingly idealized the 
President, viewing him as "benevolent, 
Omniscient, omnipotent, protective, in- 
fallible, diligent and likable.” The pro- 
fessor’s own much more limited current 
study of 367 children in the same grades 
in an upper-class Boston suburb (whose 
parents voted almost 2 to | for Nixon 
in 1972) shows a complete reversal. The 
President is now seen as what Arterton 
calls "truly malevolent, undependable, 
untrustworthy, yet powerful and danger- 
ous." Where only 7% of the fourth-grad- 
ers said of President Kennedy in 1962 
that “he is not one of my favorites,” 70%, 
of Arterton’s fourth-graders now hold 
that negative opinion of Nixon, 


Marriage Trap 


Marriage can be the ruin of a work- 

ing ginh or so maintains an organization 
MATE (for Married Americans 

for Tax Equality). MATE's thesis is based 
on a 1969 change in the federal tax law 


that was aimed at redressing a historic 


ibalance in favor of the marrieds over 
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PRESIDENT NIXON WELCOMED HOME TO THE WHITE HOUSE AFTER COMPLETION OF HIS MIDDLE EAST TRIP 


the singles. But the reformers went too 
far, particularly in the case of mates who 
both. work. Thus, for example, a man 
making $15,000 a year and a woman 
$10,000 may pay $630 more in taxes if 
they are married than if they are not. 

Last week some representatives 
from MATE established a decorous pick- 
et line in front of the Manhattan offices 
of Bride's magazine. The demonstrators 
displayed signs reading FOIL THE IRS 
—STAY SINGLE and IRS PICKPOCKETS 
MARRIED WORKING PEOPLE. What did 
the pickets want Bride's to say yes to? 
Simply to include a notice in every is- 
sue warning: "Marriage may be dam- 
aging to your financial health." 


Packed Peak 


Q. What's the world's tallest rubbish 
heap? 

4. Californias Mount Whitney, 
14,495 ft. high. 

With Americans returning to. the 
wild as never before, backpacking their 
way home to nature, the main trail up 
Mount Whitney has become about as 
lonely as Times Square on New Year's 
Eve. Last summer some 15,000 people 
made the trek, most camping overnight 
along the way, Verdant.stands of tim- 
ber were denuded by ax-happy hikers 
hunting for firewood, and trails became 
littered with trash. 

This year, faced with the prospect 
of another onslaught of Americans set- 
ting out in a fit of peak to make it to 
the top of Whitney. the Forest Service 
has reluctantly limited the number of 
Overnight climbers to 75 a day. Reser- 
vations are required. But forget about 
Fridays and Saturdays through August. 
Whitney js already booked solid, Give 
Mount Kilimanjaro a call. 
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amy Wait Between Planes 
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The President's hit-and-travel offen- 
sive was having one clear result: both 
on the Rodino committee and in the full 
House, Republicans were tending to- 
ward a more partisan view of impeach- 
ment. If they continue to do so, a 
party-line vote on impeachment in 
committee and on the floor might re- 
sult. Given the Democratic majorities in 
both forums, the vote would presumably 
go against the President, but his chanc- 
es for acquittal might be enhanced in 
the later Senate trial, where a two-thirds 
vote is necessary for conviction. 

All Out. A key figure in this shift- 
ing Republican sentiment is Arizona’s 
John Rhodes, the party's respected 
House leader. Critical of the White 
House tape transcripts, he had suggest- 
ed that the President might consider res- 
ignation—and was stung by irate letters 
from party hard-liners. Since then, 
Rhodes has been meeting with Repub- 
licans on the Judiciary Committee. “We 
give them the benefit of our advice, and 
we're briefed by them,” he says. In fact, 
he is highly influential. 

“Eventually, I will make a decision 
on impeachment, and when I do, I'll go 
all out,” Rhodes last week told TIME 
Correspondent Neil MacNeil. Since 
Rhodes had earlier told MacNeil that 
he would withdraw from any active 
leadership role if he decided to vote for 
impeachment, he was in effect admitting 
that he intends to fight for Nixon. 

Rhodes and other House Republi- 
cans are now challenging the generally 
accepted precept that impeachment is 
similar to a grand jury proceeding, in 


that only “probable cause” of presiden- 
tial wrongdoing must be demonstrated, 
and the House’s responsibility is mere- 
ly to send the case to the Senate to be 
judged. Appealing to institutional pres- 
tige, Rhodes argues that the House 
would “look bad” if it impeached Nix- 
onand the articles were overwhelmingly 
rejected in the Senate votes on them. 
Another consideration affecting 
House Republicans is that the slow pace 
of the impeachment inquiry almost cer- 
tainly means that Nixon will still be in 
office in November when they face re- 
election; some reason, perhaps dubious- 
ly, that their own chances of survival 
could be enhanced if the case against 
Nixon appeared to be weakening. Inany 
case, the possibility has lessened that 
many had privately coveted for Novem- 
ber: Gerald Ford in the White House re- 
furbishing the party’s image, and Wa- 
tergate behind them and the nation’s 
voters. t 
The Rodino committee clearly was 
on the defensive for the first time—even 
in Democratic circles. "The committee 
has taken too damn long," complained 
one congressional Democratic leader 
last week. "Timing is all important. 
They lost everybody 's attention, and the 
President meanwhile went away on his 
mission of peace, glorifying himself." 
Said another Democrat with a hyper- 
bolic despair not yet warranted by 
events: "They've about blown it. By the 
leaks, they've almost irreparably dam- 
aged the investigation." More realisti- 
cally, another Democratic leader told 
Rodino: “Peter, the honeymoon is over." 
Besides the leaks, much of the crit- 
icism centers on the slow, low-key pre- 
sentation of evidence by the committee's 
chief counsel John Doar (see box follow- 
ing page). While most members consid- 


erhis approach eminently fair, some feel — — 
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“Before we vote on making these hearings public— 
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| will read the minutes of our last meeting . . ." 


that it so carefully weighs all factors with 
equal emphasis that the significance of 
the evidence is lost. "There's no advo- 
cate, no prosecutor," protested one 
Democratic leader. “The committee is 
drowning in a sea of material,” added a 
proimpeachment Republican. "There's 
no direction.” 

For Rodino, the criticism is painful. 
In selecting Doar, a longtime moderate 
Republican, as counsel, he had seemed 
to move shrewdly to avoid partisanship. 
Certainly, if he had selected a fiery Dem- 
ocratic prosecutorial type, he would 
have been severely criticized much ear- 


A few members of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee agree with the 
mounting criticism in Congress that the 
pace of the committee's work has been 
all too slow. Says one: "We've been go- 
ing through the forest marking Xs on 
the trees so we can find our way out 
later. Now we're looking for our way 
out." But most members support Chair- 
man Peter W, Rodino and Chief Coun- 
sel John Doar in their contention that 
they had no choice. As Rodino ex- 
plained early on: “The only thing we 
can do is to present the data. There's 
no other way we can doit.” 

Perhaps. But now that the commit- 
tee's initial round of closed-door sessions 
is completed, it can be seen that at least 
part of the problem these past seven 
weeks was the committee's leisurely, 
three-day-a-week schedule. Members 
straggled into their seats on the two- 
tiered walnut dais in Room 2141 of the 
Rayburn House Office Building, many 


often late for sessions that began 
at 9:30 a.m. and usually ended by 


| p.m. They had to recess for every 


^ id 
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quorum and roll call on the House floor, Olina fell asleep. 


lier. The procedure of presenting all the 
evidence to the committee and expect- 
ing the members to draw their own con- 
clusions based on the facts seems prop- 
er in something as momentous as 
impeachment. A rushed series of brief- 
ings would have been sharply—and val- 
idly—assailed by the White House as 
unfair. 

Rodino’s strategy has been to try to 
impress all factions of his committee 
with the thoroughness and fairness of 
the staff work. Southern Democrats, un- 
der some political pressure from home 
to back Nixon, have been relatively qui- 


Behind Judiciary's Closed Doors 


and also broke for 1%-hr. lunches. 
The committee's procedural rules 
inevitably led to frustration on the part 
of many members. They resented being 
prohibited from studying ‘the evidence 
in advance of the sessions. Each morn- 
ing they found black loose-leaf binders 
on their desks containing the evidence 
that would be presented to them that 
day by Doar or, less frequently, Minor- 
ity Counsel Albert Jenner. After direct- 
ing the members to the proper page, 
Doar would begin reading, often refer- 
ring to the documentary records, which 
were also in the notebooks. His style of 
presentation was intentionally bland. 
Jenner was slightly livelier in man- 
ner and, though selected by the Repub- 
licans, came across more like a pros- 
ecutor than Doar. Observed Republican 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York: “Doar 
deliberately cultivates a monotone to try 
to avoid revealing personal biases or col- 
oring the facts. It's awfully dull." Indeed, 
within an hour after the Opening of the 
first day of hearings, Democratic Rep- 
resentative James Mann of South Car- 
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A shrill exaggeration of leaks that correct the public record. 


request. Some committee members feel 
that if Nixon was bold enough to alter 
transcripts of tapes already in the com- 
mittee’s possession, he may have had lit- 
tle inhibition about misrepresenting in 
the released transcripts the tapes he is 
still steadfastly withholding. 

An element of hypocrisy in the 
White House attacks on leaks was un- 
expectedly exposed in a dramatic form 
during Colson’s appearance before Fed- 
eral Judge Gerhard Gesell. Colson had 
pleaded guilty to obstructing justice “by 
devising and implementing a scheme to 
defame and destroy the public image 


the console in front of Staffer Louis 
Vance. who turned on the member’s mi- 
crophone. Only Presidential Special 
Counsel James St. Clair did not have a 
microphone. Under the rules, he was al- 
lowed to say nothing unless he obtained 
permission in advance from Rodino. St. 
Clair’s principal functions were to relay 
the committee’s evidence to the White 
House and, two or three times a day, de- 
fend the President to reporters gathered 
outside the door. 
a 

Because the sessions were secret and 
the membership was large. the 21 Dem- 
ocrats and 17 Republicans received 
nothing like the personal publicity that 
the seven members of the Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee got. Compared with 
members of other congressional com- 
mittees, Judiciary’s are younger (aver- 
age age: about 50), better educated (all 
have law degrees) and more liberal. All 
but two Democrats are considered sure 
votes for impeachment; until lately, from 
three to six Republicans were thought 
to be leaning toward it. 

Rodino, 65, attempted in procedural 
disputes to be more the committee's 
chairman than its ranking Democrat. 
Thus he was long able to maintain a 
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and credibility of Daniel Ellsberg and 
those engaged in the legal defense of 
Daniel Ellsberg." His intent, according 
to his admission, was to influénce the 
trial of Pentagon Papers Defendant 
Daniel Ellsberg. Ellsberg's image was to 
be destroyed, of course, through White 
House leaks about him. Moreover Col- 
son's lawyer and former law partner 
David Shapiro argued that Colson him- 
self had been the victim of "the most per- 
nicious kind of publicity ... mainly asa 
result of deliberate leaks from Govern- 
ment bodies." Shapiro irritated the judge 
by suggesting that such "smear stories" 


high degree of bipartisanship. In this sit- 
uation, party leadership on a day-to-day 
basis fell to the senior Democrat, Har- 
old Donohue of Massachusetts. But he 
is 73 and feeling his age. By default, Jack 
Brooks of Texas. 51, became a central 
figure on the Democratic side. 

Donohue rarely spoke during the 
closed sessions and was known to get 
confused during votes. On one occasion, 
after he mistakenly voted in favor of 
what promised to be a close motion, Ro- 
dino had to correct him by firmly an- 
nouncing: "The member votes nay." 

At the end of each session, the mem- 
bers escaped through side doors or again 
threaded their way through the report- 
ers, who often numbered more than 100. 
“They're like vultures,” Rodino told a 
friend. "I know because nobody gets 
hounded more than I do." Almost al- 
ways. the first Congressman out of the 
door was Republican Freshman Joseph 
J. Maraziti, 62, of New Jersey, who 
would rush to the microphones and tele- 
vision cameras to declare that Nixon 
was innocent. Colleagues nicknamed 
him “the streaker.” Quipped one news- 
man: “Reporters were ttying to button- 
hole 38 members, and one member was 
trying to buttonhole 38 reporters." 
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Colson's sentence... You're barking u 
the wrong tree,” snapped Gesell. 

Colson read an often eloquent state- 
ment in which he said that “the Pres- 
ident on numerous occasions urged me 
to disseminate damaging information 
about Daniel Elisberg ... I endeavored 
to do so—and willingly. I don’t mean to 
shift my responsibility to the President. 
I believed what I was doing was right. 
Colson said he had been guided by "one 
rule: to get done that which the Pres- 
ident wanted done.” 

Blind Loyalty. Colson’s statement 
produced a prime illustration of how 
partisan predispositions distort the anal- 
ysis of the evidence. If Colson is going 
to jail for a felony that Nixon ordered 
him to commit, it is reasonable to ask 
whether Nixon might not also be cul- 
pable. Faced with that question, one Re- 
publican member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee instead wondered whether 
Colson had really done anything illegal. 
Said California's Charles Wiggins: "I 
don't condone disseminating derogatory 
material, but it’s a novel theory to me 
to call it obstruction of justice." * 

Judge Gesell did not find the theory 
novel at all. He sentenced Colson to one 
to three years in prison and fined him 
the maximum amount of $5,000. *Men 
of ambition, affected by blind, impulsive 
loyalty, react to the atmosphere in which 
they work," conceded the judge. "But 
morality is a higher force than expedi- 
ency." Shaken at first, Colson, who had 
told friends he expected a six-month 
term at most and hoped for a suspend- 
ed sentence, quickly recovered. He em- 
braced members of his prayer group, in- 
cluding Iowa Senator Harold Hughes 
and Minnesota Congressman Albert 
Quie, as well as his wife and friends. Out- 
side the court, he declared: “I can work 
for the Lord in prison or out of prison, 
and that’s what I intend to do.” Colson 
has already undergone questioning by 
the Rodino committee staff and un- 
doubtedly will be called as a witness. 

Also sentenced last week was Her- 
bert Kalmbach, Nixon's former person- 
al lawyer and a key campaign fund rais- 
er. He had pleaded guilty to offering an 
ambassadorship in return for a $100,000 
Nixon campaign contribution and to 
collecting campaign funds through an il- 
legal committee. Kalmbach's admission 
was a result of plea bargaining with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. In return, Kalmbach will testify in 
other cases, including his handling of 
hush-money payments to the Watergate 
conspirators at White House direction. 

Kalmbach’s attorney pleaded with 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica that his cli- 
ent had been “used” by White House of- 
ficials whom he had trusted. Kalmbach 


*[n charging Colson, the special prosecutor cited 
Title 18, United States Code, Section 1503, which 
makes it a crime to “influence, obstruct or im- 
de the due administration of justice” through 

y threatening letter or communication" affect- 
participant in a court proceeding. 
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told Sirica: “I want you to know how 
deeply embarrassed I am and how much 
I regret standing before you today." His 
face expressionless, Sirica sentenced 
Kalmbach to six to 18 months in jail. 
Kalmbach will be automatically dis- 
barred under California bar rules. 
Kalmbach too may become an im- 
portant impeachment-inquiry witness, 
although the list of witnesses has not yet 


been decided. on. Having finally com- ` 


pleted its closed-door staff briefings last 
week, the committee will decide its re- 
maining procedures in business sessions 
this week. Presidential Defense Lawyer 
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THEPAESIDENCYMUGTPGI ENE! a 
The Consuming Pursuit of Power 


The brute force of the presidency is still astonishing. During Richard Nixon’s ab- 
sence in the Middle East, Washington almost subsided into a Southern city strick- 
en with the last days of spring. Then he came back. 

; His jet caravan arrived with thunder and a blast of hot air from the helicopter ro- 
tors and the speeches on the south lawn of the White House. Almost as if Nixon's ar- 
rival were a signal, the high-energy politicians began to shoot off and collide with 
each other. The presidential propaganda office cranked out in awed gasps stories 
of the millions of joyful Arabs who had shouted praises for Nixon. Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler talked in super-superlatives of new eras, of more and better chances 
for peace. There were box scores of miles traveled (14.775), records broken (first 
President in Egypt in 30 years, biggest welcome ever). Nixon called the movers 
and shakers of Washington in for briefings on the triumph. They rolled up in their 
huge black limousines, strode purposefully to the Cabinet Room—first the con- 
gressional leaders, then the Cabinet and the National Security Council. 

For his guests, the President talked of continents and whole peoples, he em- 
braced millions with the wave of his hand, summed up countries in a few sen- 
tences. looked back over centuries 
with a nod or two. 

This is the modern ritual of 
power. It is a final exhilaration for 
men in these positions, a distillate 
of the presidential spectacle that 
sweeps across oceans and mountain 
ranges with such ease. * 

And even as Nixon conferred, 
they wheeled the big jets into the 
hangars at Andrews Air Force Base 
to give them a fresh coat of turtle 
wax and burnish them for the trip 
this week to the Soviet Union, 
which will be bigger. more profound 
and yield more headlines that the 
workers in the White House will 
clip, measure and assay. 
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a 
Perhaps Thomas Jefferson's 
Monticello or colonial Williams- 
burg are not the places from which 
to view modern presidential might. 
But for Jefferson and his contem- 
poraries, power was never the final 
joy. The ultimate pleasure was to 
be back among the places and peo- 
ple they loved. Jefferson's reward - : 
for service was not cheers or cer- 
emonies but the opportunity to per- 
fect his thoughts, use the languag 
well. design a graceful structure, plan a garden (“No occupation is so delightful t 
me as the culture of the earth. and noculture comparable to that of the garden’). 
How far we have drifted. Almost all of our national political leaders are totally — 
consumed by the pursuit and exercise of power. Few of them ultimately translate | 
their efforts into the small increments that give life the special depth that Jefferso 1 
perceived. One wonders about the Watergate criminals and whether things would 
have been different had these men had other interests with which to soften and bet- 
ter interpret the purpose of power. $ 
' Tt may be that 200 years of growth have made this impossible. Men of mod 
power perhaps can be nothing else, so exigent and awesome are the demands. 
them. Yet our best Presidents have clung to small pleasures that tied them t 
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the outdoors. His cousin Franklin collected stamps and ship models. Truman. 
voured biographies. Perhaps the last President not consumed by power was Dwi 
Eisenhower. who found something special in painting, fishing a quiet tro 
or being on the golf course. Some doubt his legislative contributions, but. 
now by contrast see how much his spirit meant to the nation. ACT 

It is a reminder in these somber times that cheers and manu red | 
-and distance and speed mean nothing unless there's a human 

nd beyond. the spectacle d that is the continui 


"We Were Snookered” 


Senator Sam Ervin: "Well, then, jus- 
tice as administered by the Department 
of Justice is not blind.” 

Assistant Attorney General Henry E. 
Petersen: “I hope justice is not blind, Sen- 
ator. Ido not apply it blindly.” 


In that revealing exchange, the chief 
of the Justice Department's criminal di- 
vision inadvertently conceded the North 
Carolina Democrat’s point last week. 
Ervin's questions at a Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearing suggested that in- 
vestipators headed by Petersen could 
have solved the Watergate case two 
years ago, if they had not shown undue 
deference to top White House and po- 
litical associates of President Nixon. Pe- 
tersen admitted: "While I recognize that 
everybody is equal before the law, I also 
recognize that not everybody can be 
treated equally, and that applies to Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials—not because of the per- 
Son but because of the office." 

The hearing was on Nixon's nom- 
ination of Earl J. Silbert to be U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. He 
wasa member of the original Justice De- 
partment team that investigated the 
Watergate break-in, and the Senators 
were far from happy with its perfor- 
mance. But Ervin made it clear that he 
felt the blame for the original investi- 
gation's failure should rest primarily on 
Petersen and Richard Kleindienst, who 
was Attorney General at the time. 


Terrible, Terrible. The imputation, ' 


and Ervin's barrage of questions, out- 
raged Petersen. He shouted, banged his 
fist on the table, protested that the Sen- 
ator was being unfair. He complained: 
"It is fine for you to be critical—this is 
a terrible, terrible. terrible thing—but do 
us justice, will you?” 
The outbursts did not divert Ervin. 
He asked one question after another 
about why investigators had not fol- 
lowed up evidence pointing to the like- 
lihood that Nixon's re-election commit- 
lee and the White House were deeply 
involved in the planning and financing 
of the Watergate break-in. Petersen re- 
plied that he had let White House and 
campaign officials avoid testifying be- 
fore the Watergate grand jury to spare 
them publicity, and that he had called 
Silbert off other aspects of the case out 
of caution. Perhaps, he allowed, he had 
showed "too much restraint" ~ 
Petersen said he was still baffled by 
the Watergate affair. “I have not fixed 
the motive for it, or any rational mo- 
tive,” he declared. But Ervin hinted that 
Petersen might have found the case eas- 
ier to understand if he had not been so 
intent on serving the President. Peter- 
sen remarked: “If you mean we accept- 
ed the lies of all those people who lied 
to us. I guess we did. You know, sir, we 
were snookered." 
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MADISON'S MAYOR PAUL SOGLIN OUTSIDE HIS CITY HALL OFFICE 


MAYORS 


A Radical’s Greening 


When Paul Soglin, then only 27, up- 
set a conservative Republican to become 
mayor of Madison, Wis., a year ago last 
April, the students who supported him 
hailed his victory as a sign that their 
day had finally come. But the erstwhile 
University of Wisconsin radical lost lit- 
tle time in setting his supporters straight. 
Climbing onto a stage during a ball cel- 
ebrating his inaugural, the long-haired, 
mustachioed Soglin stripped off his dress 
shirt to reveal a T shirt bearing the leg- 
end MELLOW MAN. Said Soglin: “It’s 
going to take those mellow men and mel- 
low women to put this city together in 
the next two years.” 

Now, halfway through his term in 
office, Soglin seems to have succeeded 
in doing just that. He has not moved 
fast or far enough to satisfy his more rad- 
ical backers, nor has he gone too far for 
many of the middle-class merchants 
who formerly controlled the pleasant, 
lake-bordered city of 176,000. But he has 
managed to get both groups talking with 
each other and, in the process, given the 
city a year of good, if unconventional 
government. 

The greening of Soglin, a native of 
Chicago, from protest to power was 
gradual. A hard-core member of the an- 
tiwar movement, Soglin graduated from 
the university in 1966, stayed on in Mad- 
ison for graduate work, law school and 
eventually politics. In 1968 his fellow 
students took advantage of their control 
of the city’s Eighth District to elect him 
to the Madison city council. 

: Even as an alderman, however, Sog- 
lin remained an outsider. He continued 


to take [ i 
ke part in student demonstrations, 


was twice arrested and, on one 
sion, bailed out by a sympatheti fy 
man. He clashed with Mayor Wil 
Dyke over such issues as police buff 
ity and budgets. But he also l 
about municipal government, stud 
substantive subjects such as housings 
transportation and gettinga feel oraga 
arcane matters as sewer mäintemi Qu 
and zoning regulations, 158 

His political education proves i 
valuable. In early 1973, when Sti 
George McGovern's campaign og 
zation was still a political force in i 
ison, Soglin leaped into the mayo 
as an independent. The campi 
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Jot often that TIME finds itself competing 
dvertiser's eye with a Martini Porsche 
na But atthe flag, Martini & Rossi have 
porn Racing and TIME hub to hub in 
he g Performance, both media express- 
films :3 amic internationalism essential to 
Rossi's image-building campaign. 
| FOIS and TIME's international edi- 
Petia : © more than Grand Prix style. Both 
zum Ynchronize national interests with 
suf Nationa ay 
DN the 5 Scope. Wherever Martini cars 
j est local drivers are at the wheel. 
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TIME too is geared to attract local and world 
attention. . : 

TIME Europe for example leads off each 
week with extra pages of news of special in- 
terest to Europeans. And of the 5.3 million 
readers of TIME's international editions, 9196 
are nationals of countries other than the U.S. 

With eleven editions covering Europe and 
more than 200 editions round the world, TIME 
offers Martini & Rossi a variety of ways to | 
make their drinks at home any time—any - 
place—anywhere. 
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The middle, it is generally agreed, is the right place to be. 
To the Greeks. moral wisdom was to be found in the golden 
mean. Modern political candidates, positioning themselves 
where they think the voters want them, shrewdly head for the 
middle. So if the middle is both the sensible and winning place 
to be, why is it also so boring and in some ways so discredited? 

To be middle-class or middlebrow, even for those prop- 
erly defined as belonging to either group, often seems con- 
ventional, complacent and confining, which may be why their 
tastes in books and movies run—ata safe distance from reality 
—to behavior or opinions more blatant than their own. Mid- 
dle leads naturally to mediocre, a word that takes its roots 
from what is middling and therefore ordinary. Yet Aristotle, 
judging the temperaments of men, exalted the intermediate 
and argued that anything more extreme was either excess or 
defect. To him there was, for example, a desirable quality 
called bravery, and on one side of it cowardice, and on the 
other, foolhardiness. There was pride, and on one side of it 
boasting, and on the other, excessive modesty. This sort of cat- 
aloguing, while admirable, soon begins sounding as platitu- 
dinous as Polonius—morality by characterization. £ 

In politics, the great modern exponent of the wisdom of 
the middle was, of course, Eisenhower. Summoned to office 
when American politics had become excessively cantanker- 
ous, his above-politics politics proved to be the winningest of 
all. His imitators have been striving for the same tone ever 
since, In his first State of the Union speech, Eisenhower (or 
his speechwriter) did a semantic balancing act that would 
have impressed Aristotle, promising to steer a middle course 
in foreign affairs “between an assertion of strength that is tru- 
culent and a confession of helplessness that is cowardly.” The 
poet Robert Frost, growing impatient with Eisenhower’s re- 
peated middle-of-the-road metaphor, complained that “the 
middle of the road is where the white line is—and that’s the 
worst place to drive.” But Eisenhower had a wider middle in 
mind, which served him well as a political credo, He de- 
plored categorizing people “as liberal or conservative, right- 
ist or leftist. as long as they stay in the useful part of the 
road." The people he despised were those who “go to the gut- 
ter on either the right or the left and hurl rocks at those in 
the center." 

Ike's successors have been striving to emulate his tone and 

position in the Great American Center. Lyndon Johnson dear- 
ly loved talking about the virtues of. consensus, until he lost his. 

Richard Nixon early in office developed a rhetorical style that 

he has not yet shaken: defining two abhorrent extremes, which 

might be the easy or popular courses to take, and then— with 
the air of a man saying "politics be damned"—asserting that 
he will daringly follow a middle course. ; 
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and has since got $2.135 million in fed- his appointees have been members of watching 


As a result of improvements made dur- ` Still, Soglin has had his pepiems, a former Univ 
ing his administration, ridership on the Many CE are Eu over his urs coach and head of th 
bus line is up 17% in the last year. The port of David Couper, 31, an iconoclas- Chamber of Ç e 
mayor has also tightened housing in- tic police chief. whose enforcement of a 
spection procedures, started a fund to merit system for promotion has made lin and the busines 
provide loans for home rehabilitation, him enemies on the force. Members of Nor 

and opened city government to more — Madison's business establishment feel from his fr 
people. Of the 370 people Soglin has that many of Soglin s committee appoin- ing to the mode 
named to city committees, 47.7% have tees lack the expertise needed to deal his wife recent] 


The Trouble with Being in the Middle | 
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willingness to come in from the extreme: N | 
is studied with fascination as he carefully ete ke 
lution away from seeming too liberal for his es 
Charles Percy, advised to adopt a similar Course M 
jected that “a swing to the right would devastate my ¢ 
bility.” Such maneuvering, such manufacturing of neve 
dentials by politicians in dogged pursuit of the shifting mid 
adds to the current cynicism about office seekers It alsoai 
to the confusion about just what the middle Stands for 
that confusion is already there, inherent in middleness, 
a 

Intellectually, the middle encourages a convenient 
ziness of attitude, for it defines itself by letting others da 
the extremes that it will compromise between. When this} 
the attitude of society as a whole, there is much to be sidifi 
it: a stable but not static society adjusts itself by listening oip 
citals of grievances, striking balances between competing ys: 
sions strongly held, heeding complaints of injustice and 
sponding to, if nothing else, the weight of numbers. In 
canceling out of conflicting claims and in such readires 
compromise, society finds a mean that may not be golden 
works. The confusion begins when people think of hen 
as embodying these balancing qualities and const a 
selves disinterested while all about them are a d 
partisans. Smugness is the peculiar vice of the at 
hardest ofall qualities for anyone to detect in ue. 

A person wanting to be understood as COS cm 
and undoctrinaire will describe himself or T. i 
cently as middle-of-the-road. So loosely gehi volen i 
with the similar pride in being an “indepen he natun 
vites a lot of freeloaders. The middle is thus t omain 
ing place for the uninvolved. It includes in 165 nd of hee 
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changed in office; he dates his newiy r (ELI CAE 

alBidiized RUA A SAMAE can May andeGangolt ^ of the city’s conservatives 
oral campaign. "When I decided to run. 
I decided to run to win," he says. “I 
dropped the luxury of being able to pon- 
lificate about desirable societal goals. 
There are worthwhile things that can 
be done that are better than chasing af- 


No one has yet compared Soglin to 
Don Quixote. Most, in fact, recognize 
that Soglin is a shrewd politician with a 
good shot at re-election when his two- 


C 


and picked up a new constituency 
among the moderates. He feels that he 
has held onto the support of all but the 
most disillusioned radicals. Soglin would 
like another term in which to carry out 
some of his ideas on housing and land- 
use planning. Beyond that, he says he 
has higher ambitions. If he wins a sec- 
ond term as mayor of Wisconsin’s cap- 
ital city. he might be in a position to 
realize them. 


as quickly lose interest when more practical people get in- 
terested. But it is hard to accept the accompanying assump- 
tion of the passive middle: that low interest and low involve- 
ment in public affairs are proof of superiority. The fastidious 
who deplore the kind of people engaged in politics or wrapped 
up in causes have in fact left the field to those whom they con- 
demn. They may think themselves the backbone of society 
and the ultimate arbiters of change, but history is apt to judge 
them differently: For change comes from those who care, 
who propose and agitate, modified by those who care dif- 
ferently and oppose; the rest is inertia. The inert middle is 
not what Aristotle meant to extol. 

Since he recognized that “not every action nor every feel- 
ing admits of a mean," Aristotle would hardly esteem more 
highly those who get worked up about nothing than those 
who get worked up about everything. In fact, if he were up- 
dating his polemics today, Aristotle might well find himself 
saying something like “Extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice and moderation in the pursuit of justice is no virtue.” 
There was never all that much wrong with Goldwater's fa- 
mous formulation, except that in the climate of 1964 this word- 
play was correctly understood as a winking endorsement of 
right-wing extremism. 

Nowadays among voters the three most fashionable places 
to beare probably middle of the road, conservative and "slight- 
ly left of center." Old labels have become so blurred that, as 
Barry Goldwater recently remarked, “when you lay a real lib- 
eral alongside a real conservative, there's not enough dif- 
ference to put in your hat." But without doubt the middle is 
now gathered at a point farther to the right than it was a dec- 
ade ago. For this there are many familiar reasons, includ- 
ing: the disillusionment with "throwing money" at social 
programs without evident effect (though it has not been 
proved that failing to spend money on problems works ei- 
ther): the heavy increase in taxation when everything else is 
going up in price too; the fatigue with experiment at a time 
when so much else that is uncontrollable seems to be chang- 
ing too fast. 

In the U.S., as in Western Europe, faith in bold and broad 
solutions has waned; exhilaration with politics has all but dis- 
appeared. Publics may be disillusioned with their governments 
but do not show themselves adventurous when it comes to con- 
sidering alternatives. Political arguments are now less about 
ends than about pace and process. : 

Yet even when issues are narrowed, important political, 
social and economic choices are constantly being made or 
not made, affecting valuable programs that may not be con- 
tinued or promising new solutions that are not even tried. 
The man in the middle is not entitled to think of himself as 
all that disinterested and above the battle (the impulse to 
keep his taxes low is just as clearly self-interest as someone 
else's clamor for a subsidy or a handout). It is the not caring 
and not choosing that gives the middle its bad name. The mid- 
dle would be a smaller and more satisfactory place if only 
those who worked at it were eligible to wear the Order of the 
Golden Mean. 2 Thomos Griffith 
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TV CO-HOST MARTHA MITCHELL PUTS WOODWARD & BERNSTEIN AT EASE 


Shortly after her bike was taken off 
the top of the studio car, a spry Kath- 
arine Hepburn, 64, rode it round the 
Temple, the lawyers’ compound in the 
ancient City of London. On location for 
Love Among the Ruins, a made-for-TV 
movie in which she stars for the first 
time with Laurence Olivier, 67, Hepburn 
shucked her heavy Edwardian costume 
for her between-takes exercise and ac- 
cepted a welcome cuppa char. Katie 
plays a retired actress being sued for 
breach of promise by a young man and 
defended in court by her old beau, Bar- 
rister Olivier. Says Producer Allan 
Davis: “The actress, lawyer and young 
man spend the picture jockeying for po- 
sition, just like in the shooting.” As for 
Hepburn, she seems most concerned 
about keeping fit. 

a 

No longer the Iowa teen-ager who 
starred as St. Joan, Jean Seberg, 35, isa 
film director, Now, she and her third 
husband, aspiring Director Dennis Ber- 
ry, 29, live in bourgeois comfort on Paris’ 
| _ Left Bank patronizing young film mak- 

ers and actors. One of them, Jean-Fran- 
çois Ferriol, “feels he is a reincarnation 
of Billy the Kid." said Jean, who there- 
upon sat down and wrote a two-reeler 
called Ballad for the Kid. The script calls 
for an encounter between Billy, played 
by Ferriol, and a Hollywood star from 
the '30s, played by Jean. “When it is 
shown," said Director Seberg, *I would 
like to say to the audience, ‘Let me in- 
vite you intoa little dream." "^. ~ 
A a 
It was 9:25 a.m. A serious Martha 
- Mitchell touched up her Directoire coif- 
fure and faced the cameras wearing 
green silk and diamonds. Following her 
successful talkshow debut on Washing- 
ton's Panorama last April, Martha was 
putting. in a week as co-host of New 
Y: CBS-TV morning klatsch. The 
c Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Pat Collins Show. Often Staying "ow 
til 4 a.m. in her Manhattan S tc 
to do her homework on guests tha wih th 
cluded David Halberstam, Gloria Sleid, adc 
em and Washington Post Reportessty yat | 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein, Mii] An 
allowed no inhibitions to mar her tefa she 
nique. Slipping into her favorite rolei as ‘ 
dumbbelle at King Richard's Court ss for ; 
recounted her fall from favor. Bored dey an 
Camp David, she had wandered qiitle: 
looking for a book, strayed into the Fra 

ident’s (empty) bedroom, then fellas} Tehaik 
on his bed. After that, she said, asuf liey of 
ing the expression of a wounded K bells 
“bad things happened to Mari Fe the 
was playful with Woodward. i realis 
on,” she teased, “you voted for e B. Syn 
Nixon in '68, didn't you?” A rifle’ inst 
admitted it. Bernstein huffily M o A 
that there was such a thing eil ot 
cret ballot. Later, Martha ir cae 
Carl’s lap, just to show tha 

no hard feelings. 
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dditional dress would 
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ce did she make a no- 
With King Hussein of Jor- 
i JE visited the Greco- 
Jerash. where she 
en oe. On the 
i emple of Artemis. 
he na pat said. "There 
d treasures here. They 
te bu te.” Reproved the guide 
jano the history is treasure 
^ E Pat made a quick re- 
P Thats what | meant. 
A a 
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acher Angela ("Bay") Bu- 
dem just the way about ef- 
ots that her big brother Pat does. 
I unger sister of President Nix- 
i P -tongued conservative adviser 
"s Se about Pat's pals too. T 
‘ant like politicians and all their 
Les" she said, after a Melbourne 
ng upefaper had revealed her plans to 
partmefeate to Australia. “I’m very disgust- 
S that ith the Watergate. mess,” she de- 
dding, “Australia’s far enough 
ters ify that people there won't be talking 
1, Manifit American politics." Bristling 
her letfa she is introduced around Wash- 
ite roka as “Pat Buchanan's sister,” Bay 
“for anonymity. “I plan to go to 
Borddiey and be a little nobody, maybe 
dered qilitle waitress job or something.” 
the Pra n 
els Tchaikoysky’s 1812 Overture is a 
d. asf of the: sounds of war. Cannons 
ed vhilt tells chime, whistles and trumpets 
a Rt the muffled drumbeat. Seeking 
A meric in his interpretation, At- 
Symphony Conductor Robert 
Installed 16 electronically. con- 
do, P losive devices to simulate 
ith ices Be ast week, before a 
ere ™Honductore e pressed a button on 
iy sk CES. Stand on cue, and a 
Y ak Splitting blast filled the At- 
wit Pa Thee Center. That trig- 
wy can a ensitive automatic fire 
ot Nd int Nutes,.25 eager firemen 


ii ? the auditorium, axes and 
the rea 3 
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ji 
re wesmoke-filled pit and came 
tit REM i Second of dousing both 
pri CM Orchestra. Shaw admitted to 
ns Rin nae the smoke cleared and 
it RM asbestos regalia appeared, 
in hoe that what I had mis- 
m of battle as a prema- 
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Y expan according to God's di- 
nera] uc Uganda's mercurial 
3.9 has ae (Big Daddy”) Amin 

iVities ded film making to his 
Engan ^ transfixed TV audi- 


and last week saw Big 


fies 
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Daddy explain the necessity of killing 
spies. guerrillas and Israelis, give a de- 
tailed demonstration of military tactics, 
and dress down his Foreign Minister, 
who. notes the commentator dryly. 
turned up dead in the Nile two weeks 
later. To those new to Big Daddy, 
French Director Barbet Schroeder's An- 
toportrait seemed to be an African ren- 
dering of Titus Andronicus. For three 
weeks last winter. Schroeder and his 
crew tried to capture Big Daddy on film 
Amin himself planned and supervised 
each day’s shooting, improvising en- 
thusiastically to illustrate his ideas. By 
turns charming and cruel, shrewd and 
funny. Amin credits his popularity to 
his sincerity. “I always speak the truth." 
he said. Already a hit in Paris, Au- 
toportrait, which opens in two London 
cinemas this week, includes a homey 
note. Posing with seven of his 18 chil- 
dren, the general chortles: “Fm a very 
good marksman.” 
B 

The shade of fiery Eva Perón must 
have winced. Touring Europe on behalf 
of her ailing husband, Argentina's Pres- 
ident Juan Perón, 78. Isabelita, 44, made 
it clear that she was not trying to usurp 
his role. In Rome, Eva's successor gave 
a 55-minute speech defining the fem- 
inine ideal with a kicker worthy of Ger- 
trude Stein: “Women have to be and feel 
no more than what they are and no less 


_ than what they must be." 


a 

There is something worse than a golf 
or football widow—and that is a box- 
ers wife. Honing the will to win, some 
trainers like to Keep their stars sexually 
frustrated. Last week as a presumably 
fighting-mad Heavyweight Jerry Quar- 
ry, 29. weighed in at Madison Square 
Garden for his bout with former World 
Champion Joe Frazier, his wife Charlie 
weighed in with comments on their mar- 


“BIG DADDY” AMIN, UGANDA'S LEADER, STARS IN AUTOPORTRAIT 
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THE QUARRYS AFTER THE FIGHT 


ried life for NBC's Today show. "We have 
a two-week curfew.” explained the 
blonde former Miss Indiana. "Gil Clan- 
Cy. Jerry's manager, is in the room right 
next to us, and his ear is glued to the 
wall. If there's a cough in the middle of 
the night, Gil says. What are you doing 


in there?’ " Getting Jerry alone has not - 
been easy. The Quarrys married in Au- 


gust, just two days before a fight. Since 
then Jerry's schedule has been so crowd- 


ed that he and Charlie were not able to — 


take a honeymoon until last month. 
Alas, Clancy's faith in chastity as a 
training regimen was not justified. Fra- 
zier kayoed Quarry in the fifth round. 
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Mind-Reading 


Computer 


The experiment looks like some in- 
genious test of mental telepathy. Seated 
inside a small isolation booth with wires 
trailing from the helmet on her head, 
the subject seems deep in concentration, 
She does not speak or move. Near by, a 
white-coated scientist intently watches 
a TV screen. Suddenly, a little white dot 
hovering in the center of the screen 
comes to life. It sweeps to the top of the 
screen, then it reverses itself and comes 
back down. After a pause, it veers to 
the right, stops, moves to the left, mo- 
mentarily speeds up and finally halts 
—almost as if it were under the control 
of some external intelligence. 

/ In fact, it is. The unusual experi- 
ment, conducted at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute in Menlo Park, Calif., 
is a graphic display of one of the new- 
est and most dazzling breakthroughs in 
cybernetics.* It shows that a computer 
can, in a very real sense, read human 
minds. Although the dots gyrations 
were directed by a computer, the ma- 
chine was only carrying out the orders 
of the test subject. She, in turn, did noth- 
ing more than think about what the dot's 
movements should be. 

Brainchild of S.R.I. Researcher 
Lawrence Pinneo, a 46-year-old neuro- 
physiologist and electronics engineer, 
the computer mind-reading technique is 
far more than a laboratory stunt. 
Though computers can solve’ extraordi- 
narily complex problems with incredible 
speed, the information they digest is fed 
to them by such slow, cumbersome tools 
as typewriter keyboards or punched 
tapes. It is for this reason that scientists 
have long been tantalized by the pos- 
sibility of opening up a more direct link 
between human and electronic brains. 

Brain Waves. Although Pinneo 
and others have experimented with 
computer systems that respond to voice 
commands, he decided that there might 
be a more direct method than speech. 
The key to his scheme: the electroen- 
cephalograph, a device used by medical 
researchers to pick up electrical currents 
from various parts of the brain. If he 
could learn to identify brain waves gen- 
erated by specific thoughts or com- 
mands, Pinneo figured, he might be able 
to teach the same skill to a computer. 
The machine might even be able to re- 
act to those commands by, say, moving 
a dot across a TV screen. 

Pinneo could readily pick out spe- 
cific commands. But, like fingerprints, 
the patterns varied sufficiently from one 


sA word coined by the late computer theorist, 
Norbert Wiener, from the Greek Ayberneres for 
pilot or governor, to describe the study of the 
brain and central nervous system as compared 
with computers. 
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human test subject to another to fool 
the computer. Pinneo found a way to 
deal with this problem by storing a 
large variety of patterns in the com- 
puter’s memory. When the computer 
had to deal with a fresh pattern, it 
could search its memory for the brain 
waves most like it. So far the S.R.I. com- 
puter has been taught to recognize seven 
different commands—up, down, left, 
right, slow, fast and stop. Working with 
a total of 25 different people, it makes 
the right move 6046 of the time. 

Pinneo is convinced that this bare- 
ly passing grade can be vastly improved. 
He foresees the day when computers 
will be able to recognize the smallest 
units in the English language—the 40- 
odd basic sounds (or phonemes) out of 
which all words or verbalized thoughts 
can be constructed. Such skills could 
be put to many practical uses. The pi- 
lot of a high-speed plane or spacecraft, 
for instance, could simply order by 
thought alone some vital flight infor- 
mation for an all-purpose cockpit dis- 
play. There would be no need to search 
for the right dials or switches on a 
crowded instrument panel. 

Pinneo does not worry that mind- 
reading computers might be abused by 
Big Brotherly governments or overly 
zealous police trying to ferret out the in- 
nermost thoughts of citizens. Rather 
than a menace, he says, they could be a 
highly civilizing influence. In the future, 
Pinneo speculates, technology may well 
be sufficiently advanced to feed infor- 
mation from the computer directly back 
into the brain. People with problems, for 
example, might don mind-reading hel- 
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The Acid Threat 
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[WO pn Titing in Science, the two environ- 
s, Aguaiilists lay the blame on sulfur di- 
f Condi, à common ingredient of smoke 
bert Ban form highly corrosive sulfuric 
anisyfiypon contact with moisture. In the 
y than fold days, before- pollution-control 
found tifesures, great quantities of soot were 
ered sifesed into the atmosphere along with 
NewEn sulfur dioxide. Basically alkaline 
least liat is, the chemical opposite of acid 
ni Wie soot particles tended to neutralize 
JS. Thvsulfur dioxide. But all that changed 
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A Question of 
Confidence 


Can a lawyer who learns that his cli- 
ent has committed a crime for which 
he has not been charged keep that 
knowledge to himself? The question has 
come up frequently during the past year 
in connection with the Watergate inves- 
tigations now unfolding in Washington. 
Last week the issue was raised starkly 
in a murder trial in rural Lake Pleas- 
ant. N.Y. Two attorneys for a man ac- 
cused of one killing revealed. that they 
had known for six months of two other 
murders committed by their client. They 
had kept silent because they felt bound 
by the confidentiality of the lawyer- 
client relationship. 

The court-appointed attorneys— 
Francis Belge and Frank Armani 
— made their disclosure during the trial 
of Robert Garrow, 38, a Syracuse bak- 
ery worker accused of murdering a stu- 
dent, Philip Domblewski, 18, last sum- 
mer when Domblewski was camping in 
the Adirondacks. As the lawyers told 
it, in August, shortly after Garrow was 
flushed out of the mountains and arrest- 
ed by a state police posse, he told Belge 
that he had raped and Killed a woman 
in an abandoned mine shaft. Some three 
weeks later. Belge found the mine—and 
the body of Susan Petz, 21. She had been 
missing since July, although the body 
of her camping companion, Daniel Por- 
ter. 23, had been found in the area. Then, 
late last September, another Garrow 
confession led the lawyers to the body 
of another victim: Alicia Hauck, 16, a 
high school student who had also been 
missing since July. 

The lawyers did not report what 
they knew about the additional murders, 
even after the bodies were discovered 


by accident several months later. What 
finally prompted the two attorneys to 
talk was Garrow's own testimony. Dur- 
ing his trial, Garrow blurted out details 
that seemed linked to the murders of 
the Petz and Hauck girls and Porter. 
Once Garrow spoke, Belge and Armani 
felt relieved of their obligation to keep 
their information confidential. “We 
both, knowing how the parents must 
feel, wanted to advise them where the 
bodies were.” said Belge. “But since it 
was a privileged communication, we 
could not reveal any information that 
was given to us in confidence.” 

Sacred Trust. Syracuse Police 
Chief Thomas Sardino and Onondaga 
County District Attorney Jon Holcombe 
are looking into the possibility of filing 
charges against Belge and Armani. A 
few attorneys have also expressed dis- 
appointment at the pair's silence. 

However shocking the two lawyers’ 
silence may have been, it appears to 
be legally sound. The American Bar 
Association’s Code of Professional Re- 
sponsibility upholds the confidentiality 
of the lawyer-client relationship. Almost 
unanimously. A.B.A. members agree 
that this “sacred trust” is essential if 
the attorney is to represent his client 
properly. “The conduct of the lawyers 
is absolutely correct,” says Hofstra Uni- 
versity Law Dean Monroe Freedman. 
“If they had acted otherwise, it would 
be a serious violation of their profes- 
sional responsibility.” 

Surprisingly, no individuals, not 
even lawyers, are generally required to 
report crimes that have been committed 
(as opposed to crimes in preparation): 
only if they actually tamper with evi- 
dence are they vulnerable to charges of 
obstruction of justice. Under U.S. law, 
an attorney's sacred trust belongs to his 
client, not to the court. 


CONFIDENTIALITY-BOUND DEFENSE LAWYERS FRANK ARMANI & FRANCIS BELGE 
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Joan Miró: Homage to Catalonia 


enced paintings. One striking example 
is the superb Nude with a Mirror—solid 
as a column with those interlocking 
planes of pink flesh, the Khmer eyes, 
the thick hawser of plaited hair, and 
perched on a hassock whose needlepoint 
butterfly sums up Miró's pleasure in dec- 
orative enumeration. 

With Gris and Picasso, Miró is one 
of the three great modern artists Spain 
has produced. Both Picasso and Gris im- 
mersed themselves in the cosmopolitan 
culture of Paris. They became European 
rather than "Spanish" artists. But, as 
Miró pointed out in a letter to a friend, 
he remained “an international Catalan.” 
Miro without Catalonia would no long- 
er be Miró. 

Once the eye gets used to the quirks 


FONDATION MAEGHT 


“J work like a gardener.’ said Joan 
Miró some years ago in one of his in- 
i frequent interviews. He was alluding to 
his habit of steady work, moving from 
Ceramics to painting, from sculpture to 
lithography, as one might turn from 
picking the lettuces to watering the cel- 
ery. Today, in his 82nd year, he con- 
tinues to do so, ensconced in the enor- 
mous white studio his friend and fellow 
Catalan, the architect José Luis Sert, 
built for him on the island of Mallorca 
in 1956. Miró lives near by, among his 
peas, vines and carobs; in a house clut- 
tered by found objects and rustic earth- 
enware. He has been married. to the 
same wife, Pilar Juncosa, since 1929; and 
in his manner of life and patterns of 
work (up at 6:30 a.m. to paint, never a 
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ARTIST JOAN MIRO AT WORK IN HIS MALLORCA STUDIO, 1973 : 
With a sharp, quizzical line like a grasshopper in the dust. 


day without a line) he is the epitome of 

- industrious respectability, 
"The more I work, the more I want 
_ to work," he says. recalling Picasso—but 
‘without the fear of death. Miró has al- 


and secrecies of his inimitable short- 
hand, it discovers how deeply regional 
an artist he was. His leanest years were 
in Paris in the early "20s when, he 
claimed later, he was obliged to live on 
dried figs and use the hallucinations 
caused by hunger to loosen up his im- 
agery. Even then Miró managed to raise 
the money to journey back to his family 
village of Montroig, a community of 
and peasant craftsmen, where 
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Pan Am flies to over 65 lands. And 
m ats how many offices we have around 
- I world to make you feel at home. 
E loca nere staffed with experienced 

ne People who can tell you about good, 
P. aive restaurants and shops, let 
M on local events, and send you on 

Sting side trips. 

cpm when you fly “the full-service 
Wide c. one call does it all. Our world- 
your; Inmunications system can make 
desti €servations for flights to any 
Nation, for hotels, car rentals, or 
CC BU $2.50. 
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Wehave over 195 homes on 6 continents. 
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Pan Ams at home all over the world. 
Let us make you feel that way. 


for our exclusive 747 dining room 
in First Class. 

And Pan Am®can make you feel at 
home in the air—relaxing in our comfort- 
able jets, enjoying the latest films or 
eight channels of stereo entertainment? 
and feeling the warmth of some of the 
world's most beautiful smiles. 

Come fly with us. Contact your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am, and make 
yourself at home...in the world. 


The world's most experienced airline. 
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such matters as who will get nightly cus- dark glasses, she 


Moments of Recognition i tody of an antique stone hot-water bot- — time looking and lignes Much 
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CHRISTMAS EVE—13 STORIES Such elegantly dated doings, Brennan E ee demoufage M 
by MAEVE AEN AN never substitutes malice for wit—not page." She keeps ney 
244 pages. Scribners. $7.95. even when skewering a truly obnoxious large calendar bo ce eat | 

Maeve Brennan is the kind of writ- — theater critic who is not above stealing about people in hel If you're Si j 
er who can transform the arrival of a his neighbor's copy of the Times. describe their EN edt you NE 
sofa in a lower-middle-class Dublin For 20 years now, Maeve Brennan's | Clothes telaio es, aij a 1 
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(one with big pink roses on it) into an Lady,” has been posting bulletins about — "I would get upat6a, Bre 
extraordinary celebration of family love. the city and its inhabitants in The New Now you can’t wale nO mat 
She does this by a steady accumulation Yorker's "Talk of the Town" section. A — it's safe. But you can found 
of detail and alternate flashes of pas- self-styled "traveler in residence,” she ple still up." She livers the 6am... 
sionate statement and raw insight. The has always been able to turn quite or- town hotel on West ami 
accomplishment is formidable—some- dinary things—two people looking ina opposite the Algonquin” i 
thing few writers attempt with- naxez — Sleps away from RN 
out sounding precious, dull. or 3 2 

both. 

Her gift is flawlessly dem- 
onstrated in the title story from 
Christmas Eve, Maeve Bren- 
nan's first book in five years. 
"Tis the night before Christmas, 
in a cramped suburban house 
in Dublin. The husband, Martin, 
stands downstairs in the hall, lis- 
tening to his wife Delia putting 
their two small girls to bed. Be- 
tween husband and wife are the 
stairs and the dark length of 
the hall, containing a coatrack. 
an umbrella stand and a chair. 
"Nobody ever sat on the chair 
and nobody ever stood long in 
the hall; Brennan writes. “It 
was a passageway—not to fame. 
and not to fortune, but only to 
the common practices of family 
life, those practices, habits and 
ordinary customs that are the 
only true realities most of us 
ever know and that in some of 
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in a world of secret thoughts and elab- — joned method is the unabashed use of ^ patches of prose that geh 
orate private rituals that they cannot straight description, as in 4 Snowy Night 
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Labrador retriever named Bluebell. restaurant, and the people who shelter “All literary E 
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Children’s Medical Relief Emergency Fund 
Box 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 


C] $US 150,000 will construct a modern burns treatment unit 
[] $US 1,000 will save the life of a critically burned child 
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KLM makes it 
easier still by 
offering 

44 onward 
connections. 
Paris or Prague, 
Oslo or Athens, 
that reliable 
Dutch airline 
will jet yu to Ea m 
every major city in iEGrope. 


3. Dancing in the streets of 
Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam is different. KLM’s 
Pleasure Planner tells you so. Go to a 
café in the Jordaan quarter and amateur 
opera singers chase 
your beer with an 
aria. Another is even 
more unbelievable. 
It's too small for a 
party so everybody 
spills out on the 
street to dance with 
everybody else. But 
beware that Dutch 
beer. It's habit 
forming, like the 
spontaneity of the place is catching. 


4. The Dutch Steppes. 
Hard to believe, but Holland is 
half polder, land reclaimed from the 


— sea. Visit one and you won't 
1. KLM’s Multilingual Smile. know quite what to believe. 


KLWM's service is something else. In the endless green mea- 
Nothing forced on you, just every- dows below the dykes, 
thing there when you want it. Hot meals ^ distance is strangely 


i come hot, fresh fruit fresh, and ice-cold extended. The light too ' 


sais icy cold. Had a fascinating chat is special and your 
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feel at home believe in one thing. À Flat Earth. 
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à A 3 5. Take a helicopter to see 

M Could speak a toy fort. re 

the aee of wine and interpret You ean tour the fortified, medieval 
menus too. Well, I said, you Dutch really J 
know how to run an airline, And that 
left a smile on her face. 


2. KLM’s hometown.The natural 
Gateway to Europe. 

Look at the map. Amsterdam is 
one of the most accessible capitals in 
Europe, and certainly the logical 
starting point for any European tour. 
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ls: your travel agent before 
toEurope with KLM. He's your 
list; the pro who knows better 
[anyone about fares, itineraries, 
'etc He makes the going easy 
LM makes the getting. 


Happy Holland, 
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M |' pages cover all things Dutch. 
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The Beautiful Bureaucrat 


EMPEROR OF CHINA 
by JONATHAN D. SPENCE 
217 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Near the end of his reign in 1722, 
the Chinese Emperor K'ang-hsi again 
turned to his copy of the J Ching. Noth- 
ing he found under the entry for “Re- 
treat” seemed to apply to rulers. “There 
is no place for rulers to rest,” he told 
his followers in a valedictory address. 
“Bowing down in service and wearing 
oneself out," he concluded, “indeed ap- 
plies to this situation.” 

But what a way to go. For 61 years 
K'ang-hsi ruled China, an area larger 
than Peter the Great’s Russia. To 150 
million Chinese, this Manchu monarch 
was lawgiver, supreme judge, jury, pro- 
tector and executioner, and one of the 


THE EMPEROR K'ANG-HSI AT 60 
No place for a ruler to rest. 


busiest executives in history. He super- 
vised a vast civil service meritocracy laid 
down on Confucian principles that rec- 
ognized society as a hierarchy of intel- 
ligence over ignorance. Like Confucius, 
K’ang-hsi viewed statecraft as applied 
knowledge in the service of the gov- 
erned, and he worried about his people 
before they worried about themselves. 
In addition to running the world’s 
largest country and fathering 56 chil- 
dren with 30 consorts, K'ang-hsi found 
time to write the equivalent of 16,000 
Western printed pages. Official docu- 
ments, letters, memoranda, verse and 
private thoughts were collected as the 
Venerable Record. In Emperor of Chi- 
na, Jonathan Spence, professor of Chi- 
nese history at Yale, has pruned and se- 
lected this record. In the tradition of 
Marguerite Yourcenar's Memoirs of Ha- 
drian, he has created what he calls an 
*autobiographical biography." But it is 
more than that. From the Emperor's 
resplendent portrait on the dust jacket 
to the small ink drawings scattered 
throughout, the book is both an object 


cof pares Safe nsum esinimasialiveHarawght at Columbia. She had always 


example of low-profile scholarship in 
which Spence's obviously immense ef- 
forts scarcely show. 

Like an Oriental scroll painting that 
sees the light only when its owner wish- 
es to enjoy it, K'ang-hsi's words and sen- 
timents have hardly faded with the 
years. A man achingly alive to art and 
nature, he wrote of the exhilaration of 
fine horsemanship and of his prowess 
with the bow and fowling piece. He com- 
bined his travels and hunting with mil- 
itary exercises, forging a large, disci- 
plined army of mounted archers that 
proved itself in the rebellion and civil 
wars that plagued the middle years of 
his reign., 

As a victor, K'ang-hsi tempered jus- 
tice with shrewd compassion and love 
of discrimination. He changed a horse 
thiefs sentence from beheading to ex- 
ile, since "the nation was at peace and 
horse theft was therefore not so serious 
as it would have been in time of war." 
His dealings with the West were open 
and generous, yet appropriately wary. 
He allowed selected Jesuits to preach 
their faith in China and introduce sci- 
entific and technical learning. But when 
the Pope sent a sort of watchdog em- 
issary to keep an eye on his Jesuit schol- 
ars, K'ang-hsi threw him out. 

In an ancient civilization that had 
occasionally seen Emperors step aside 
for men they considered worthier than 
themselves, this Emperor strove to be- 
come a model of excellence. "All the An- 
cients used to say that the Emperor 
should concern himself with general 
principles, but need not deal with the 
smaller details," he wrote. K'ang-hsi dis- 
agreed: "Failure to attend to details will 
end up endangering your greater vir- 
tues.” It is still excellent advice, for pipe- 
fitters as well as Presidents with an im- 


perial bent. a R.Z. Sheppard 
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FLYING 


by KATE MILLETT 
545 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


Back in 1967 a shy young artist 
named Kate Millett had her first one- 
woman New York show. LIFE maga- 
zine ran photographs of her most strik- 
ing sculptures: two-legged piano stools 
in boots (with socks painted to order), 
selling for $40 apiece. It was the kind 
of publicity that artists starve for. Now, 
in a passionately unhappy book, the 
same Kate Millett feels compelled to 
write: “As the subject of controversy I 
suddenly acquired significance for oth- 
ers just as I ceased to hold any for my- 
self ... no longer mine, my life grew 
loathsome.” 

She was not referring to the celeb- 
rity of those piano stools, though, but to 
the brouhaha that followed the publi- 
cation, in 1970, of her feminist doctoral 
thesis, Sexual Politics. Millett studied 
literature at Minnesota and Oxford and 
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Wyalkatchem is an unusual name 
but it's just one of the 1,200 places 
throughout Australia, 

New Zealand and the islands of 
the Pacific where you'll find the 
Bank of New South Wales. 
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KATE MILLETT 
Dimly sacramental love. 

been primarily an academic, as the book 
showed by combining turgid prose with 
a tendency to uncharitable generaliza- 
tion. But the burgeoning women’s lib- 
eration movement needed a source book, 
and the press needed a symbol. Ina mat- 
ter of weeks, Kate Millett saw herself 
metamorphosed from “unknown sculp- 
tor to media nut.” 

Flying, her second book, records that 
painful process and the events of the fre- 
netic year after the publication of Sex- 
ual Politics, when the author was being 
hailed as the Karl Marx and the Mao 
Tse-tung of women’s liberation. Millett 
describes how her “sisters” alternately 
pushed her into the spotlight and chas- 
tised her for being a star. While mak- 
ing a feminist film documentary (Three 
Lives) in London and New York, and 
trying to maintain her quiet artist’s life 
with her Japanese husband Fumio, she 
had to deal with the more bizarre as- 
pects of what she calls the movement's 
“fascist era.” Speaking at meetings all 
over the country, she was assaulted by 
the sisters: “We want to know why you 
signed your book.” “Are you a lesbian? 
Say it. Are you?” When Millett revealed 
her bisexuality, she was promptly 
branded, as she puts it, “a lesbian in 
ninety-three languages." That coming 
Out was no party. 

Setting to work on Flying was her 
instinctive response to the strain—a 
desperate. rambling attempt at self- 
definition. The result is a confused rag 
bag of reportage. memories and confes- 
sion. She describes her Irish Catholic 
childhood in St, Paul—her father’s de- 
sertion of his wife and three daughters, 
the “ripe eroticism” of her convent- 
school days. She analyzes her intellec- 
tual and artistic development, her mar- 
nage and, above all, again and again in 
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